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Bi  tTREXEnBERKii.  tlut  Oil  the  fouith  Jait  of  Aunut  IH  tlic 

forl)--ninth  yL-iT  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 

;   Amenca,  A.  D.  1824,   Tliinaat  J.  Jtoem,  of  the  »»id  District, 

!   h&th  deposited   in  thii  office  the  Title  of  a  Book,  the  right 

hereof  be  cbinu  m  proprietor,  in  the   vorda  following,  tu 

"  A  new  American  Biosraphical  Dlctionny  ;  or  Remembrancer  of  the  de- 
puted Heroes,  Sajfrs,  and  Btateimen,  of  America.  Confined  eidusivelf  to 
thoie  who  have  ugruliied  theirueh'cs  in  either  ciqucity  in  the  Revotutionaiy 
War,  which  obtained  the  Independence  of  their  count^.  Third  Edition,  with 
important  altentions  and  additions.  Compiled  by  Thomai  J.  Rogers." 

"Whether  we  conmder  the  intrinsic  gallantly  of  otir  revolutionuy  heroes  and 
KtitteHmen,  the  sufferings  they  endured,  or  the  inestimable  i-aliie  of  the 
blessings  they  obtained,  no  nation  has  prouder  examples  to  appeal  to  than 
tlie  Americsn  people  :  no  nation  was  ever  called  on  by  stronger  ablign- 
tions  of  mlitude,  t«  honor  their  characters  and  to  consecrate  their  me- 


Inconformityto  the  Act  of  the  Congrea  of  the  United  States,  entitled,  "An 
act  for  the  encoungement  of  leamii^,  hy  securing  the  copies  of  maps,  charts 
and  books,  to  the  authon  and  proprieton  of  such  copies  during  the  times 
therein  mentioned."  And  also  Co  the  act  entitled,  "An  act  supplementary' 
to  an  act,  entitled  "An  act  Ibr  the  encounf^ment  of  learning,  by  securing  the 
copies  of  maps,  charts,  and  books,  to  the  authors  and  proprietors  of  such 
copies  during  the  times  therein  mentioned,"  and  ectcnding  the  beneliL<i 
thereof  to  the  arts  of  designing,  engraving,  and  etching  historical  and  othcv 
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TWO  editions  of  this  work  have  been  published,  and  the 
second  has  received  the  decided  and  unequivocal  approbation 
of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  individuals  in  our  country. 
The  present  edition  is  considerably  enlarged,  and  essentially 
improved,  by  numerous  original  sketches  of  individuals,  whose 
characters,  conduct,  and  patriotism,  in  all  probability,  never 
would  have  been  recorded,  but  for  this  publication.  Every 
day  more  solicitude  and  interest  is  manifested  for  the  history 
and  events  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  more  veneration'is 
paid  to  the  memory  of  those  illustrious  statesmen  and  soldiers, 
who  laid  the  foundation  of  the  American  republic.  Those 
Tenerable  men  are  rapidly  departing  from  among  us.  Every 
day  adds  to  the  number  of  ttiose  who  have  gone,  and  few  now 
remain.  It  becomes  us  the  more  then  to  cherish  their  princi- 
ples, which  will,  ere  long,  be  all  that  survives  them,  except 
indeed  the  history  of  their  virtues,  patriotism,  and  gallant 
exploits.  These,  we  trust,  will  never  be  forgotten  by  their 
descendants.  There  is  no  task  more  delightful  to  a  grateful 
posterity,  nor  more  worthy  of  a  patriot,  than  to  searcli  out  the 
rolls  of  honourable  exploit,  and  to  promulgate  it  to  our  coun- 
try. Every  endeavour  to  rescue  from  forgetfulness  the  men 
w^ho  distinguished  themselves  in  our  glorious  revolution, 
ought  to  be  encouraged  by  all  patriotic  Americans.  We  ought 
to  implant  their  memory  in  the  hearts  of  awr  children,  to  be 
handed  down  to  their  children,  in  proud  remembrance  of  their 
virtues,  talents,  and  patriotism :  for  ^^  never,  in  any  country 
or  in  any  age,  did  there  exist  a  race  of  men  whose  souls 
were  better  fitted  to  endure  the  trial.  Patient  in  suffering, 
firm  in  adversity,  calm  and  collected  amidst  the  dangers 
which  pressed  around  them  ;  cool  in  council,  and  brave  in 
battle,  they  were  worthy  of  the  cause  and  the  cause  was  wor- 
thy of  them."  Whether  we  consider  their  intrinsic  gallantry, 
the  sufferings  they  endured,  or  the  inestimable  blessings  they 
obtained  for  themselves  and  their  posterity,  no  nation  has 
prouder  examples  to  appeal  to  than  the  American  people  :  no 
nation  was  ever  called  on  by  stronger  obligations  of  grati- 
tude, to  honour  their  characters  and  to  consecrate  their  me- 
mories. 

In  contemplating  the  characters  of  those  illustrious  men, 
who  have  been  emphatically  called  the  founders  of  our  repub- 
lic, we  have  before  us  models  of  every  public  and  private  vir- 


tue.  Here  be  who  is  ambitioua  of  acting  a  distinguiHlicil  jtait 
in  the  cabinet,  may  learn  to  imitate  a  Franklin,  a  Henry,  an 
Adams,  a  Hancock,  and  otliers.  Here  the  soldier,  whose  am- 
bition  is  patriotism  and  glory,  may  be  stimulated  to  acquiix; 
tlie  laurels  gained  by  a  Washington,  a  Greene,  a  Montgome- 
ry, a  Wayne,  a  Warren,  and  Sieir  compatriots.  And  htrc 
the  naval  aspirant,  may  dwell  with  delight  and  aatiafaction, 
on  the  heroic  actions  of  a  Biddle,  Barney,  and  others.  Jn  a 
word,  here  may  tiie  sons  of  America  trace  the  lineaments  of 
their  fathera*  glory,  and  by  their  example  learn  to  imitate 
their  deeds.  "  Fhe  authors  of  our  independence  will  indeed 
occupy  a  high  rank  in  the  veneration  of  posterity  ;  and  for 
the  gratiflration  of  the  present  and  all  future  times,  it  is  now 
proper  to  collect  the  scattered  notices  of  their  personal  and 
political  history ;  to  mould  them  into  form,  and  to  exhibit 
the  result  to  the  contemplation  of  an  admiring  world." 

Hie  introduction  contains  a  succinct  account  of  the  events 
which  led  to  the  rupture  between  Great  Britain  and  her  t)ten 
colonies.  The  declaration  of  1775,  and  the  other  papers 
which  emanated  from  congress,  during  the  revolutionary  con- 
test, eontmn  the  manful  remonstrances  of  freemen  against 
oppression  ;  an  elegant  and  eloquent  exposition  of  the  rights 
of  the  people,  and  of  the  causes  which  impelled  our  fatbei-s  to 
the  separation.  The  biographies  of  the  sages  and  lierecs, 
contain  much  instructive  history  of  the  revolution ;  calculated 
to  incite  tiie  young,  instruct  the  old,  and  improve  the  moral 
character  of  the  nation,  by  holding  up  to  public  view  and  imi- 
tation, portraits  of  virtue  atid  patriotism,  of  which  the  iiisto- 
ry  of  mankind  aifurds  no  brighter  examples.  To  which  is 
added  the  Farewell  Address  of  WASHiiraToiT,  in  which  we 
may  read  with  delight  and  instruction,  the  advice  of  the  fatiier 
of  our  country,  and  the  importance  and  necessity  of  preserv- 
ing the  union  of  our  confederated  republic 

The  compiler  claims  no  other  merit  for  tliis  work,  than  a 
persevering  industry  to  collect  and  save  from  oblivion,  the 
names  and  deeds  of  those  brave  men,  whose  wisdom  in  coun- 
cil, and  valour  in  battle,  gave  liberty  and  independence  to  a 
great,  powerful,  and  flourishing  nation. 
BasUm,  Pennsylvania,  September  1,  18S4' 


TH£  compiler  deems  it  proper  to  state  the  gradual  ap- 
proaches which  the  colonies  made  towards  independence,  pre- 
▼ioiis  to  the  declaration  by  the  immortal  Congress  of  1776^ 
and  in  a  saromary  mode  to  trace  the  current  or  events^  from 
the  origin  of  the  plan  of  taxing  America,  up  to  the  Fourth  of 
July  of  that  year. 

In  1764,  the  British  parliament  passed  resolutions,  pre- 
paratory to  laying  a  tax  on  the  colonies,  by  a  stamp  act.  In 
March,  1765,  the  famous  stamp  act  was  passed,  to  take  effect 
in  the  colonies  on  the  first  of  November  following.  This  was 
the  first  act  of  the  mother  country,  which  created  alarm,  and 
which  eventually  caused  a  separation  of  these  states  from 
Great  Britain.  It  passed  the  house  of  Commons  by  a  ma- 
jority of  two  hundred  votes.  The  bill  met  with  no  opposition 
in  the  house  of  Lords.  The  very  night  the  act  passed,  Dr. 
Franklin  who  was  then  in  London,  wrote  to  Charles  Thomp- 
son, afterwards  secretary  of  congress :  **  The  sun  of  liberty  is 
set  ;  the  Jhnericans  must  light  the  lamps  of  industry  and  econo* 
my,**  To  which  Mr.  Thompson  answered  :  ^^Be  assured 
we  will  light  torches  of  quite  another  sort.**  He  here  predic- 
ted the  opposition  and  convulsions,  tbat  were  about  to  follow 
this  odious  act  The  torch  of  the  revolution  was  indeed  very 
soon  lighted.  When  the  information  of  the  passage  of  the  act 
reached  the  colonics,  the  assembly  of  Virginia  was  thc|  only 
one  in  session  ;  and  Virginia  led  the  way  m  opposition  to  it. 
The  resolutions  offered  by  Patrick  Henry 9  assumed  a  lofty  aild 
open  ground  against  taxation.  In  New  England,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Massachusetts,  the  same  Imposition  was  mani- 
fested, and,  indeed,  the  whole  continent  was  in  a  flame.  It 
spread  from  breast  to  breast,  till  the  conflagration  became 
general.  The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  met  on  the  last  day 
of  May,  1765.  A  committee  reported  the  expediency  of  hav- 
ing a  general  meeting  of  '^committees,"  from  the  several  as- 
semblies of  the  colonics,  to  be  held  at  New  York,  in  October 
following.  They  also  resolved  to  send  circulars  to  the  seve- 
ral assemblies,  requesting  their  concurrent.  Twenty-eight 
deputies,  from  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland 
and  South  Carolina,  met  at  New  York,  on  Monday  the  7th 
of  October,  1765.  They  passed  resolutions  expressing  their 
motives  and  principles,  and  declaring  their  exemption  from 
all  taxes,  not  imposed  by  their  own  representatives.  They 
also  agreed  upon  a  petition  to  the  king,  a  memorial  to  the 
house  of  lords,  and  a  petition  to  the  house  of  commons* 
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From  thedecided  opposition  to  this  act,  andtheitidignRtion 
manifested  against  it,  in  all  parts  of  the  colonies,  it  was  deem- 
ed pi-opcr  to  repeal  it.  It  was  accordingly  repealed  on  tiia 
ISthof  Marcli,  1766.  Much  opposition,  however,  was  made 
to  its  repeal.  Several  speakers  in  both  houses  of  parliament 
denied  the  right  of  taxing  the  colonies.  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards 
lord  Cliatham,  said,  "  it  is  my  opinion  that  this  liingdnm  has 
no  right  to  lay  a  tax  upon  the  colonies.  We  are  told  that 
America  is  ohstiiiate,  almost  in  open  rebellion.  I  rejoice  that 
America  has  resisted.  Three  millions  of  people  so  dead  to 
all  the  feelings  ofliherty,  as  voluntarily  to  submitto  be  slaves, 
would  have  been  fit  instruments  to  make  slaves  of  all  th« 
rest.  The  Americans  have  been  wronged  ;  they  have  been  dri- 
Ten  to  madness  by  injustice.  Will  you  punish  them  for  the 
madness  you  have  occasioned  >  No ;  let  this  country  be  the 
first  to  resume  its  prudence  and  temper."  He  concluded  by 
saving  that  it  was  his  opinion  that  the  stamp  act  be  repealed, 
absolutely,  totally,  and  immediately. 

In  1767,  an  act  passed  the  British  parliament,  laying  a  hea- 
vy duty  on  tea,  glass,  paper,  and  other  articles.  1  his  act 
re-kindled  the  resentment  and  excited  a  general  opposition 
among  the  people  of  the  colonies ;  and  they  contended  that 
there  was  no  real  diiference  between  the  principle  of  tlie  new 
act  and  the  stamp  act.  This  act  produced  resolves,  petitions, 
&c.  similar  to  those  with  which  the  colonies  opposed  the  stamp 
act,  and  in  various  parts,  particularly  in  Massachusetts,  on 
the  suggestion  of  Samuel  Mams,  it  was  agreed  not  to  import 
and  consume  British  manufactures. 

In  1769.  both  houses  of  parliament  passed  a  joint  address 
lo  his  majesty,  approbatory  of  his  measures,  and  that  Uiey 
would  support  him  in  such  further  measures  as  might  be  found 
necessary,  to  mair^^in  the  civil  magistrates  in  a  due  execu- 
tion of  tlie  laws  m  Massachusetts-Bay.  The  assembly  of 
Virginia,  in  this  year,  passed  resolutions  complaining  of  the 
recent  acts  of  parliament,  and  remonstrated  against  the 
right  of  transporting  the  freehoru  subjects  of  America  to  Eng^ 
land,  Uf  be  tried  for  alledgcd  offences  committed  in  the  colo- 
nies, lu  1770,  on  the  Sd  of  March,  the  Boston  massacre  took 
place. 

In  I77S,  the  plopic  of  Boston  who  were  determined  not  to 
pay  duties  on  tea,  collected  in  a  town  meeting  and  resolved 
that  tlie  tea  should  not  be  landed.  At  the  dissolution  of  the 
meeting,  about  twenty  persons,  in  the  disguise  of  Mohawk  In- 
dians, went  on  board  some  ships,  broke  open  three  hundred 
and  forty-two  cheats  of  tea,  and  discharged  their  contents  in- 
to the  water.  In  Philadelphia,  where  the  spirit  of  opposition, 
although  not  less  deep,  was  le^s  loud,  they  unloaded  some  of 
the  cargoes  and  stored  the  tea  in  damp  cellars,  where  it  aovu 
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moulded.  Whole  cargoes  were  returned  from  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  When  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  the  tea 
reached  England,  they  determined  to  punish  the  people  of 
Boston.  In  1774,  a  bill  was  passed  in  parliament,  called  the 
Boston  Port  Bill,  to  discontinue  the  landing  or  shipping  of 
any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandize,  at  the  harbour  of  that 
city.  This  was  followed  by  an  act  authorising  the  quarter- 
ing of  soldiers  in  the  houses  of  the  citizens.  General  Grage, 
in  character  of  commander  in  chief  of  the  royal  forces,  and 
governor  of  Massachussetts,  arrived  at  Boston,  with  a  mili- 
tary force,  to  enforce  the  acts  of  the  parliament. 

The  words  whig^  and  tones  were  now  introduced,  to  dis- 
tinguish the  names  of  the  parties.  By  the  former,  were  meant 
those  who  were  for  supporting  the  colonies  in  their  opposition 
to  the  tyrannical  acts  of  the  British  parliament  By  the 
latter,  those  who  were  in  favour  of  Great  Britain  and  oppo- 
sed to  resistance. 

l)uring  these  commotions,  the  first  Congress  of  del^ates, 
chosen  and  appointed  by  the  several  colonies  and  provinces, 
met  at  Carpenter's  Hall,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the 
5th  of  September,  1774.  Peyton  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  was 
unanimously  elected  President,  and  Charles  Thompson,  Se- 
cretary. Ob  the  S7th  September,  congress  unanimously  re- 
solved, that  from  and  after  the  1st  of  December.  1774,  there 
should  be  no  importation  from  Great  Britain  or  Ireland,  of 
British  goods.  On  the  8th  of  October,*  it  was  resolved  that 
the  congress  approve  the  opposition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  to  the  execution  of  the  obnoxious  acts  of 
Parliament.  On  the  22d  of  September,  they  passed  a  resolu- 
tion recommending  delegates  to  meet  again  at  Philadelphiaf 
on  the  10th  May.  1775.     The  congress  was  then  dissolved. 

On  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  the  first  baMp  was  fought  be- 
tween the  Americans  and  the  king's  troo^,  at  Lexington, 
Massachusetts.  The  revolutionary  war  began  with  this  bat- 
tle ;  for  here  the  first  blood  was  spilt.  The  British  had  sixty 
five  killed,  one  hundred  and  eighty  wounded,  and  twenty  eight 
made  prisoners.  Of  the  Americans,  fifty  one  were  killed^ 
thirty  eight  wounded,  and  four  were  missing.  At  Lexington 
a  monument  has  been  erected  to  the  memory  of  those  who 
were  killed  in  that  town,  with  a  suitable  in4k*iption  on  itp 
including  the  names  of  those  who  fell.  The  die  was  cast! 
the  blood  of  these  martyrs  was  the  cement  of  the  union  of 
these  states:  the  Americans  rose  as  one  man  to  revenge  their 
brethren's  blood,  and  at  the  point  of  the  sword  to  assert  and 
defend  their  native  rights.  Those  who  fell  in  this  battle  were 
revered  by  their  countrymen,  as  martyrs  who  had  died  in  the 
cause  of  libcrtv. 
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On  the  10th  Msy,  17T5,  the  delegates  Trom  the  several  co- 
lonies, with  the  exception  of  Rhode  Island,  assembled  at  the 
state  house  in  Philadelphia,  when  Peyton  Randolph,  was  a  se- 
cond time  unanimouBlf  elected  president,  and  Charies  Thomp- 
son, secretary.  A  few  days  after  they  met,  Mr.  Randolph 
being  under  the  necessity  of  returning  home,  John  Hancock, 
of  Massachusetts,  was  unanimously  elected  president. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  thememorable  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill 
took  place,  where  the  gallant  resistance  of  a  handful  of  un- 
disciplined troops,  taught  a  lesson  to  the  British  which  they 
remembered  during  the  contest 

In  the  same  month  Congress  resolved  to  raise  several  com- 
panies of  riflemen,  &c.  and  that  a  general  should  he  appoint- 
ed to  command  all  the  continental  forces  raised,  or  to  be  rais- 
ed, for  the  defence  of  American  liberty  ;  and  Gcokge  Wabu- 
IKOTON,  was  unanimously  elected.  Congress,  at  the  same 
time,  resolved,  that  they  would  maintain,  assist,  and  adhere 
to  George  Washington,  with  their  lives  and  fortunes. 

On  the  first  of  August,  Congress  adjourned  to  meet  on  the 
5th  of  September.  On  the  5th  of  September,  1779,  Congress 
again  convened,  and  proceeded  to  the  important  business  en- 
trusted to  them.  They  provided  for  raising  armies,  building 
vessels  of  war,  and  authorised  the  capture  of  all  ships  and 
vessels  belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain.  They 
also  resolved  that  ten  millions  of  dollars  should  be  raised  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war. 

On  the  10th  of  June,  1776,  a  motion  waa  made  by  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  seconded  by  John  Adams,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, that  a  committee  should  bo  appointed  to  prepare  a 
declaration  to  the  following  effect :  "  That  these  United  Colo- 
nies are,  and  of  ■■ight  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  states ; 
that  they  are  a^^lved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown  ;  and  that  all  political  connexion  between  them  and  the 
state  of  Great  Britain,  is,  and  ought  to  be,  totally  dissolved." 
Thecommitteeconsistedof  Mr.  JeflTerson,  Mr.  J.  Adams,  Mr. 
.  Franklin,  Mr.  Sherman,  and  Mr.  R.  vL  Livingston.  Mr. 
Jefferson,  though  the  youngest  on  the  committee,  Was  chair- 
man, he  having  received  one  more  vote  than  Mr.  Adams — 
The  committ^  met  and  appointed  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr. 
Adams,  a  sub4bmmittee.  Mr.  JefTerson  urged  Mr.  Adams 
to  write  the  declaration,  and  Mr.  Adams  urged  Mr.  Jefferson 
to  do  iL  Mr.  Jefferson  consented,  and  the  next  day  submit- 
ted the  original  draft,  as  it  was  presented  to  Congress.  On 
the  first  day  of  July,  the  committee  reported  the  declaration 
to  Congress,  and  it  was  discussed  and  amended  on  the  second 
and  tiiird,  and  finally,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  was  agreed  to  and  signed. 
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ADAMSy  SAinrsiy  one  of  the  most  distinguished  patriotn 
t)f  the  American  BeTolution^  was  born  in  Boston^  Massa- 
chusettSy  on  the  22d  of  September,  17S2.  His  ancestors  were 
among  the  first  settlers  in  New  England.  His  parents  were 
highly  respectable.  His  father  was,  for  many  years,  a  repre- 
sentative for  the  town  of  Boston,  in  the  Massachusetts  house 
of  Assembly,  in  which  he  was  annually  elected  till  his  death. 

Samuel  Adams  received  the  rudiments  of  a  liberal  education 
at  the  grammar  school  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Lovell,  where 
he  was  remarkably  attentive  to  his  studies.  His  conduct  was 
similar  while  he  was  at  college,  and  during  the  whole  term  he 
had  to  pay  but  one  fine,  and  this  was  for  not  attending  mom* 
ing  prayers,  in  consequence  of  having  overslept  himself.  By 
a  close  and  steady  application,  he  made  considerable  profi- 
ciency in  classical  learning,  logic,  and  natural  philosophy; 
but  as  he  was  designed  for  the  ministry,  a  firofession  to  which 
he  seems  to  have  been  much  inclined,  his  studies  were  partic- 
ularly directed  to  systematic  divinity.  Why  Mr.  Adams  did 
not  assume  the  clerical  character,  so  congenial  to  his  views 
and  habits,  does  not  appear.  In  1740,  and  1743,  the  respec- 
tive degrees  of  bachelor  and  master  of  arts  were  conferred 
upon  him.  On  the  latter  occasion,  he  proposed  the  following 
question  for  discussion,  **  whether  it  be  lawful  to  resist  the  su- 
preme magistrate,  if  the  commonwealth  canifot  otherwise  be 
preserved  ?"  He  maintained  the  ^fl^rmative  of  this  proposi- 
tion, and  thus  evinced,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  his  attach- 
ment to  the  liberties  of  the  people.  While  he  was  a  student, 
liis  father  allowed  him  a  regular  stipend.  Of  this,  he  saved  a 
sufficient  sum,  to  publish,  at  his  own  expense,  a  pamphlet,  caU- 
r4  <<  Englishmen's  Rights.'^ 
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He  was  put  an  apprentice  to  the  Ixte  Thomas  Cushing,  an 
eminent  merchant.  For  this  profession  he  was  ill  adapted,  and 
it  received  but  a  small  share  of  his  attention.  The  study  of 
politics  was  his  chief  delight.  At  this  time  he  formed  a  club, 
each  member  of  which  agreed  to  furnish  a  political  essay  for 
a  newspaper  called  the  Independent  Advertiser.  Tliese  es- 
says brought  tlie  writers  into  notice,  who  were  called,  in  deri- 
sion, "the  Whipping  Post  Club." 

liis  limited  knowledge  of  commerce  rendered  him  incompe- 
tent to  support  himself  by  that  pursuit.  His  father,  however, 
fare  him  a  considerable  capital,  with  which  he  commenced 
usiness.  He  had  not  been  long  in  trade  when  he  credited 
one  of  his  countrymen  with  a  sum  of  money.  This  person, 
soon  after,  met  with  heavy  calamities,  which  he  represented  to 
Mr.  Adams,  who  never  demanded  tlie  amount,  although  it  was 
Dearly  half  tlio  value  of  his  original  stock.  This,  and  other 
losses,  soon  consumed  all  ho  had. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five,  his  father  died,  and,  as  he  was 
the  oldest  son,  the  care  of  the  family  and  management  of  the 
tstnte,  devolved  upon  him. 

Early  distinguished  by  talents,  as  a  writer,  his  first  at- 
tempts were  proofs  of  his  filial  piety.  By  his  efforts  he  pre- 
served the  estate  of  his  father,  which  had  been  attached  on 
account  of  an  engagement  in  the  land  bank  bubble.  Ue  he* 
came  a  political  writer  during  tlie  administration  of  Sliirley, 
to  which  he  was  opposed,  as  he  thouglit  tlie  union  of  so  much 
civil  and  military  power,  in  one  man,  was  dangerous.   His  in- 

genuity,  wit,  and  profound  argument,  are  spoken  of  with  tb« 
ighest  respect  by  those  who  were  contemporary  with  him. 
At  tiiis  early  period  he  lud  the  foundation  of  public  confidence 
and  esteem. 

It  may  be  proper  to  mention  that  his  first  office  in  the  town 
was  that  of  tax-gatlierer,  which  the  opposite  party  in  iiolitics 
often  alluded  to,  and  in  their  controversies  would  style  him 
Samuel  the  Publican.  While  the  British  regiments  were  in 
town,  the  tories  ciyoyed  a  kind  of  triumph,  and  invented  every 
mode  of  burlesquing  the  popular  leaders  :  but,  whei-e  the  peo- 
ple tax  themselves,  the  office  of  collector  is  respectablo  ;  it 
was,  at  that  time,  given  to  gentlemen  who  had  seen  better 
days,  and  needed  some  pecuniary  assistance,  having  merited 
the  esteem  and  confidence  of  their  fellow  townsmen.  Mr. 
Adams  was  ill  qualified  to  fill  an  office  which  required  such 
constant  attention  to  pecuniary  matters ;  and,  his  soul  being 
bent  on  politics,  he  passed  more  time  in  talking  against  Great 
Britain  than  in  collecting  the  sums  due  to  the  town.  He  grew 
ffinbarrasted  in  Ms  circamstaBCes,  and  was  assistsd,  not  only 
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Ij'ppiratc  friends,  but  by  many  others  who  knew  him  only  as 
a  spirited  partLsaii  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

From  this  time,  the  whigs  were  determined  to  support  him 
to  the  utmost  of  their  pow6r.  He  had  been  always  on  their 
side,  was  firm  and  sagacious,  one  of  tlie  best  writers  in  the 
newspapers,  ready  upon  every  question,  but  especially  conver- 
sant with  all  matters  which  related  to  the  dispute  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  colonies. 

We  have  said  that  there  was  a  private  political  club  in  Bos-* 
ton,  where  decisive  measures  originated,  which  gave  a  secret 
sprins  and  impulse  to  the  motions  of  the  public  body,  and  that 
Mr.  Adams  was  one  of  the  patriotic  conclave.  This  confed- 
eracy came  to  a  determination  to  resist  every  infringement  of 
their  rights.  The  stamp  act  was  a  flagrant  violation  of  them, 
and  to  suffer  it  quietly  to  be  carried  into  effect,  would  estab- 
lish a  precedent,  and  encourage  further  proceedings  of  a  simi- 
lar nature.  Mr.  Adams  was  one  of  those  who  opposed  it  in 
every  step.  He  was  not  averse  to  the  man  net*  in  which  the 
people  evinced  their  determinate  opposition,  by  destroying  the 
stamped  papers  and  office  in  Boston;  but  he  highly  disap- 
proved of  the  riots  and  disorders  which  followed,  and  person- 
ally aided  tiie  civil  power  to  put  a  stop  to  them. 

The  taxes  upon  taij  oiU  and  colours^  were  still  more  odious 
to  tlie  Americans  than  the  stamp  act;  especially  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  Boston,  where  the  board  of  commissioners  was  es- 
tablished. The  people  looked  to  Mr.  Adams  as  one  of  the 
champions  of  liberty,  who  must  stand  forth  against  every 
claim  of  Great  Britain,  and  deny  the  right  of  the  parent  state 
to  lay  a  tax;  nor  were  they  disappointed.  He  was  so  strenu- 
ous in  his  exertions  to  make  the  people  sensible  of  their  char- 
ter privileges,  that  he  obtained  the  appellation  of  the  patriot 
Samuel  ^iams. 

In  1 765^  he  was  elected  a  member  of  tlic  general  assembly 
of  Massachusetts.  He  was  soon  chosen  clerk,  anil  he  gradu- 
ally acquired  influence  in  the  legislature.  This  was  an  event- 
ful time.  But  Mr.  Adams  possessed  a  courage  which  no  dan- 
gers could  shake.  He  was  undismayed  by  the  prospect,  which 
struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  many.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  legislature  near  ten  years,  and  he  was  the  soul  which  ani- 
mated it  to  the  most  important  resolutions.  No  man  did  so 
much.  He  pressed  his  measures  with  ardour ;  yet  he  was  pru- 
dent ;  he  knew  how  to  bend  the  passions  of  others  to  his  pur- 
pose. 

The  congress  whicli  assembled  at  New  York,  at  this  perioil, 
M'aa  attributed  to  a  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Adams.  It  has 
been  said,  with  confidence,  that  he  was  the  first  man  who  pro- 
posed it  in  Massachusetts. 
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In  ctnattfimet  of  the  act  impoaiag  duties,  in  1767,  Ma- 
Adams  sujneeted  a  non-importation  agreement  with  the  mer^ 
chants.  Tuis  was  agreed  to,  snd  signed  b;  nearly  all  of  them 
in  the  province.  They  bound  tbemselres,  if  tbe  duties  wer« 
not  repealed,  not  to  import,  or  to  order  any,  bnt  certiun  enn- ' 
Derated  articles,  after  the  first  of  January,  1769. 

On  tiie  evening  of  the  fifth  of  March,  1 770,  on  affray  took 
^ace  between  the  military  quartered  in  Boston,  and  some  citi- 
zens, which  resufled  in  a  hras  of  lives  on  both  sides.  On  the ' 
fbllowing  morning,  a  public  meeting  was  ctdled,  and  Samuel 
Adams  addressed  the  assembly,  with  that  impressive  eloquence 
which  was  so  peculiar  to  himself.  The  people,  on  this  occa- 
sion, chose  a  committee  to  wut  upon  the  lieutenant  governor, 
to  require  that  the  troops  be  immediately  withdrawn  from  the 
town.  The  mission,  however,  proved  unsuccessful,  and  an- 
other resolution  was  immediately  adopted,  tliat  a  new  corn* 
mittee  be  chosen  to  wait  a  second  time  upon  governor  Hutch- 
inson for  the  purpose  of  conveying  the  sense  of  the  meeting 
in  a  more  peremptory  manner.  Mr.  Adams  acted  as  chair- 
man. They  waited  on  the  lieutenant  governor,  and  commu- 
nicated this  last  vote  of  tbe  town ;  and,  in  a  speech  of  some 
lengU),  Mr.  Adams  stated  the  danger  of  keeping  the  tlw)p8 
longer  in  the  capital,  fully  proving  the  illegality  of  the  act  it- 
self; and  enumerating  the  latal  consequences  that  would  en- 
sue,, if  he  refbsed  an  immediate  compliance  with  the  vote. 
Lieutenant  governor  IIutcbinRon,  with  his  usual  prevarication, 
replied,  and  roundly  asserted,  that  there  was  no  illegality  in 
the  measure;  and  repeated,  that  the  troops  were  not  subject 
to  his  autliority,  but  that  he  would  direct  the  removal  q^  the 
twenty-ninth  regnncnt  Mr.  Adams  again  rose.  The  mag- 
nitude of  the  subject,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  treatra 
by  lieutenant  governor  Hutchinson,  had  now  roused  the  inN 
pctuous  feelings  of  his  pattiotic  soul.  With  in^gnation 
strongly  expressed  in  his  countenance,  and  in  a  firm,  resolute, 
and  commanding  manner,  he  replied,  "that  it  was  well 
known,  that,  acting  as  governor  of  the  province,  he  was,  by 
its  charter,  the  commander  in  chief  of  hia  majesty's  military 
and  naval  forces,  and  as  snch,  the  troops  were  subject  to  his 
orders ;  and  if  he  had  the  power  to  remove  one  regiment,  hs 
had  the  power  to  remove  both,  and  nothing  short  of  this  would 
satisfy  the  people,  and  it  was  at  his  peril,  if  the  vote  of  the 
town  was  not  immediately  complied  with,  and  if  it  be  longer 
delayed,  he,  alone,  must  be  answerable  for  the  fatal  conse- 
quences that  would  ensue."  This  produced  a  momentary  si- 
lence. It  was  now  dark,  and  the  people  were  waiting  in  anx- 
ious suspense  for  the  report  of  the  committee.  A  conferenc* 
in  whispers  followed  between  lieutenant  governor  Hutchinson 
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and  colonel  DaLrymple.  The  former,  finding  himself  bo  closer 
Jj  pressed,  and  tiie  fUlacy  and  absurdity  of  his  arguments 
thus  glaringly  exposed,  yielded  up  his  positions,  and  gave  his 
consent  to  the  removal  of  both  regiments ;  and  colonel  Dal* 
Tjrmple  pledged  his  word  of  honour,  that  he  would  begin  his 
preparations  in  the  momiug,  and  that  there  should  be  no  un- 
necessary delay,  until  the  whole  of  both  regiments  were  re- 
moved to  the  castle. 

At  a  very  early  period  of  the  controversy  between  the  mo- 
ther country  and  the  colonists,  Mr.  Adams  was  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  establishing  committees  of  correspon- 
dence. In  1766,  he  made  some  suggestions  on  this  subject  in 
a  letter  to  a  friend  in  South  Carolina ;  but  it  was  found  to  be 
either  impracticable  or  inexpedient  before  the  year  1772,  when 
it  was  first  adopted  by  Massachusetts,  on  a  motion  of  Mr. 
Adams  at  a  public  town  meeting  in  Boston.  This  plan  was 
followed  by  all  the  provinces.  Mr.  Adams's  private  letters 
may  have  advanced  this  important  work.  In  a  letter  to  lUch- 
ard  Henry  Lee,  Esq.  of  Virginia,  which,  unfortunately,  is 
without  a  date,  is  the  following  remark :  **  I  would  propose  it 
for  your  consideration,  whether  the  establishment  of  commit* 
tees  of  correspondence  among  the  several  towns  in  every  col- 
ony, would  not  tend  to  promote  the  general  union  upon  which 
the  security  of  the  whole  depends."  It  will  be  remembered 
that  the  resolutions  for  the  establishment  of  this  institution  in 
Virginia,  were  passed  March  12,  1773,  which  was  more  than 
four  months  subsequently  to  the  time  it  had  been  formed  in 
Boston. 

Every  method  had  been  tried  to  induce  Mr.  Adams  to  aban- 
don the  cause  of  his  country,  which  he  had  supported  with 
9o  much  zeal,  courage,  and  ability.  Threats  and  caresses  had 
proved  equally  unavailing.  Prior  to  this  time  there  is  no 
certain  proof  that  any  direct  attempt  was  made  upon  his  vir- 
tue and  integrity,  altiiough  a  report  had  been  publicly  and 
freely  circulated,  that  it  had  been  unsuccessfully  tried  by  gov- 
ernor Bernard.  Hutchinson  knew  him  too  well  to  make  the 
attempt  But  governor  Gage  was  empowered  to  make  the 
experiment  He  sent  to  him  a  confidential  and  verbal  mes- 
sage by  colonel  Fenton,  who  waited  upon  Mr.  Adams,  and 
after  ttie^customary  salutations,  he  stated  the  object  of  his  vi- 
sit He  said  that  an  adjustment  of  the  disputes  which  existed 
between  England  and  the  colonies,  and  a  reconciliation,  was 
Tery  desirable,  as  well  as  important  to  both.  That  he  was 
authorized  from  governor  Ghage  to  assure  him,  that  he  had 
been  empowered  to  confer  upon  him  such  benefits  as  would  be 
satisfactory,  upon  the  condition,  that  he  would  engage  to  cease 
in  his  opposition  to  the  measures  of  government    He  also 
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observed,  that  it  VM  the  advice  of  eovernor  Gage,  to  Mm, 
not  to  incur  the  further  displeasure  of  his  m^esty ;  that  liis 
conduct  had  been  such  as  made  him  liable  to  tiie  penalties  of 
an  act  of  Henry  VIII.  by  which  persons  could  be  sent  to  En- 
gland for  trial  of  treason,  or  misprison  of  treason,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  a  governor  of  a  province,  but  by  changing  his  po- 
litical course,  he  would  not  only  receive  great  personal  advan- 
tages, but  would  thereby  make  his  peace  with  the  king.  Mr. 
Adams  listened  with  apparent  intereiit  to  this  recital.  He 
asked  colonel  Fenton  if  he  would  truly  deliver  his  reply  as  it 
should  be  given.  After  some  hesitation  he  assented.  Mr. 
Adams  required  liia  word  of  honour,  which  he  pledged. 

Then  rising  from  his  chair,  and  assuming  a  determined 
manner,  he  replied,  "I  trust  I  have  long  since  made  my  fbacb 
WITH  THE  KINO  OF  KINGS.  No  pcrsoual  Consideration  shall 
induce  me  to  abandon  the  righteous  cause  of  my  country. 
Tell  governor  Gage,  it  is  the  advice  of  Si.muei.  Adahs 
TO  HIM.  no  longer  to  insult  the  feelings  of  an  exasperated 
people." 

With  a  full  sense  of  his  own  perilous  situation,  marked  out 
an  object  of  ministerial  vengeance,  labouring  under  severe 
pecuniary  embarrassment,  but  fearless  of  consequences,  he 
steadily  pursued  the  great  object  of  his  soul,  the  liberty  of  the 
people. 

The  time  required  bold  and  infiexiblc  measures.  Common 
distress  required  common  counsel.  T)ie  aspect  was  appalling 
to  some  of  the  most  decided  patriots  of  the  day.  The  severi- 
ty of  punishment  which  was  inflicted  on  the  people  of  Boston, 
by  the  power  of  England,  produced  a  melancholy  sadness  on 
the  friends  of  American  freedom.  The  Massachusetts  house 
of  Assembly  was  then  in  session  at  Salem.  A  committee  of 
that  body  was  chosen  to  consider  and  report  the  state  of  the 
province.  Mr.  Adams,  it  is  said,  observed,  that  some  of  the 
committee  were  for  mild  measures,  which  he  judged  no  way 
suited  to  the  present  emfrgency.  He  conferred  with  Mr. 
Warren,  of  Plymouth,  upon  the  necessity  of  spirited  mea- 
sures, and  then  said,  *'  do  you  keep  the  committee  in  play, 
and  I  will  go  and  make  a  caucus  by  the  time  the  evening  ar- 
rives, and  do  you  meet  me."  Mr.  Adams'secured  a  meeting 
of  about  five  principal  members  of  the  house  at  the  time  spe- 
cified, and  repeated  his  endeavours  for  the  second  and  third 
nights,  when  the  number  amounted  to  more  than  tliirty.  The 
friends  of  the  administration  knew  nothing  of  the  matter. 
The  popular  leaders  took  the  sense  of  the  members  in  a  pri- 
^'ate  way,  and  found  that  they  would  be  able  to  carry  their 
scheme  by  a  sufficient  majority.  They  had  their  whole  plan 
completed,  prepared  their  resolutions,  and  then  determined  to 
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bring  the  business  forward ;  but,  before  thej  commenced^  the 
door-keeper  was  ordered  to  let  no  person  in,  or  suffer  any  one 
to  depart  The  subjects  for  discussion  were  then  introduced 
by  Mr.  Adams,  with  his  usual  eloquence  on  such  great  occa- 
sions. He  was  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  reported  the 
resolutions  for  the  appointment  of  delegates  to  a  general  con- 
gress to  he  coprened  at  Philadelphia,  to  consult  on  the  general 
safety  of  America.  This  report  was  received  by  surprise  and 
astonishment  by  the  administration  party.  Such  was  the  ap- 
prehension of  some,  that  they  were  apparently  desirous  to  de- 
sert the  question.  The  door-keeper  seemed  uneasy  at  his 
charge,  and  wavering  with  regard  to  the  performance  of  the 
duty  assigned  to  him.  At  this  critical  juncture,  Mr.  Adams 
relieved  him,  by  taking  tlie  key  and  keeping  it  himself.  The 
resolutions  were  passed,  five  delegates,  consisting  of  Samuel 
Adams,  Thomas  Gushing,  Robert  Treat  Paine,  John  Adams, 
and  James  Bowdoin,  were  appointed,  the  expense  was  estima- 
ted, and  funds  were  voted  for  the  payment.  Before  the  busi- 
ness was  finally  closed,  a  member  made  a  plea  of  indisposi- 
tion,  and  was  allowed  to  leave  the  house.  This  person  went 
directly  to  the  governor,  and  informed  him  of  their  high-hand- 
ed proceedings.  The  governor  immediately  sent  his  secretary 
to  dissolve  the  assembly,  who  found  the  door  locked.  He  de- 
manded entrance,  but  was  answered,  that  his  desire  could  not 
be  complied  with,  until  some  important  business,  then  before 
the  house,  was  concluded.  Finding  every  method  to  gain  ad- 
mission ineffectual,  he  read  the  order  on  the  stairs  for  an  im- 
mediate dissolution  of  the  assembly.  •  The  order,  however, 
was  disregarded  by  tlie  house.  They  continued  their  deliber- 
ations, passed  all  their  intended  measures,  and  then  obeyed  the 
mandate  for  dissolution. 

The  battle  of  Lexington,  which  took  place  on  the  19th  of 
April,  177 5 f  now  announced  the  commencement  of  the  revo- 
lutionary war.  Adams  and  Hancock  were  in  Lexington  the 
very  night  the  British  troops  left  Boston.  To  gain  posses- 
sion of  the  papers  of  Messrs.  Adams  and  Hancock,  who  lodg- 
ed together  in  the  village,  was  one  of  the  motives,  it  is  said, 
of  the  expedition  which  led  to  that  memorable  conflict.  The 
design,  though  covered  with  great  secrecy,  was  anticipated, 
and  the  victims  escaped  upon  the  entrance  of  their  habitation 
by  the  British  troops.  General  Joseph  Warren,  who  was«the 
first  victim  of  rank  who  fell  in  the  revolutionary  contest  with 
Great  Britain,  despatched  an  express,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night, 
to  Adams  and  Hancock,  to  warn  them  of  their  danger.  A 
friend  of  Mr.  Adams  spread  a  report  that  he  spake  with  plea- 
tare  on  the  occurrences  of  the  19th  of  April.  ^^  It  is  a  fine 
day,"  said  lie,  walking  in  the  field  after  tha  day  dawned. — 
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"Very  pleAsant,"  answered  one  of  bia  companions,  sapposiiiK 
him  to  be  contemplating  the  beauties  of  the  aky.  "I  mean,^ 
he  replied,  "this  dax  is  a  glokiocs  day  tor  Amskica.'^ 
So  fearless  was  he  of  consequencea,  so  intrepid  was  he  in  the 
midst  of  danger,  so  eager  to  look  forward  to  the  lustre  of 
events  that  would  sacceed  the  gloom  which  then  involved  the 
mindsofthepeople.  Mr.  Adama  had  been  a  member  of  the  con- 
tinental congress  the  preceding  year.  In  this  sitAation  lie  ren- 
dered the  most  important  services  to  hiscountry.  His  eloquence 
wasweli  adapted  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  The  energy  of 
his  language  corresponded  with  the  firmness  and  vigour  of  his 
mind.  His  heart  glowed  with  the  feelings  of  a  patriot,  and 
his  eloquence  was  simple,  majextic,  and  persuasive.  He  wai 
one  of  the  most  efficient  members  of  congress.  He  possessed 
keen  penetration,  unshaken  fortitude,  and  permanent  decision. 

After  many  unavailing  efforts,  both  by  threats  and  promises^ 
to  allure  this  inflexible  patriot  from  his  devotion  to  tiie  sacred 
cause  of  independence,  governor  Gage,  at  length,  on  the  istfa 
of  June,  issued  that  memorable  proclamation,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract.  "In  thisexigencyof  complicated  ca- 
lamities, I  avail  myself  of  the  last  effort  within  the  bounds  of 
my  duty,  to  spare  the  further  effusion  of  blood,  to  offer,  and  I 
do  hereby  in  liis  majesty's  name,  offer  and  promise,  his  most 
gracious  pardon  to  all  prrsons,  who  shall  forthwith  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  return  to  the  duties  of  peaceable  subjects,  ex- 
cepting only  from  the  benefit  of  such  pardon,  Samvd-Sdams, 
and  John  Hancock,  whose  offences  are  of  too  flagitious  a  uature 
to  admit  of  any  other  consideration  than  timt  of  condign  pon- 
ishment."  This  was  a  diploma,  conferring  greater  honours 
on  the  individuals,  than  any  other  which  was  within  the  power 
of  (lis  Britannic  majesty  to  bestow. 

In  a  letter  dated  April,  1776,  at  Philadelphia,  while  he  was 
in  congress,  to  major  Hawley,  of  Massachusetts,  he  said,  "1 
am  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  necessity  of  a  public  and  explicit 
dcchiratiou  of  independence.  I  cannot  conceive  what  good 
reason  can  be  assigned  against  it.  Will  it  widen  the  breach  I 
This  would  be  a  strange  question  after  we  have  rtused  armiea 
and  fought  battles  with  the  British  troops ;  set  up  an  American 
navy,  permitted  the  inhabitants  of  tiiese  colonies  to  fit  out  arm- 
ed vessels  to  capture  the  ships,  &c.  belonging  to  any  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Great  Britain ;  declaring  them  the  enemies  of 
the'  United  Colonies,  and  torn  into  shivers  their  acta  of  trade, 
by  allowing  commerce,  subject  to  regulations  to  be  made  by 
ourselves,  with  the  people  of  all  countries,  except  such  as  are 
subject  to  the  British  king.  It  cannot,  surely,  after  all  this, 
be  imagined,  that  we  consider  ourselves,  or  mean  to  bo  cen- 
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ftidered  by  ofh^rti  in  any  other  state^  than  that  of  indepen- 
dence.'' 

In  another  letter  to  James  Warren,  Esq.  dated  Baltimorei 
December  31,  1776,  he  said,  *^  I  assure  you,  business  has 
been  done  since  we  came  to  this  place*  more  to  my  satisfac* 
tion  than  any  or  every  thing  done  before,  excepting  the  De- 
daration  of  Independence,  which  should  have  been  made  im- 
mediately after  the  19th  of  April,  1775/' 

The  character  of  Mr.  Adams  had  become  celebrated  in 
foreign  countries.  In  1773,  he  had  been  chosen  a  member 
of  the  society  of  the  bill  of  rights  in  London ;  and  in  1774, 
John  Adams  and  doctor  Joseph  Wam^n  were  elected  on  his 
nomination. 

Mr.  Adams  was  a  member  of  the  continental  congress 
when  the  declaration  of  independence  was  made.  He  was  a 
warm  and  ardent  friend  of  that  measure,  and  supported  it 
with  great  zeal. 

In  the  year  1777,  our  patriots  encountered  many  difficulties* 
It  was  at  this  critical  juncture,  after  Congress  had  resolved 
to  adjourn  from  Philadelphia  to  Lancaster,  that  some  of  the 
leading  members  accidentally  met  in  company  with  each 
other.  A  conversation  in  mutual  confidence  ensued.  Mr. 
Adams,  who  was  one  of  the  number,  was  cheei*ful  and  undis- 
mayed at  the  aspect  of  afiairs,  while  the  countenances  of  his 
fnends  were  strongly  marked  with  the  desponding  feelings  of 
their  hearts.  The  conversation  naturally  turned  upon  the 
subject  which  most  engaged  their  feelings.  Each  took  occa* 
sion  to  express  his  opinions  on  the  situation  of  the  public 
cause.  Mr.  Adams  listened  in  silence  till  they  had  finished. 
He  then  said,  **  Gentlemen,  your  spirits  appear  to  be  heavily 
oppressed  with  our  public  calamities.  I  hope  you  do  nQ|k.de* 
spairof  our  final  success?"  It  was  answered,  ^^ That  -the 
chance  was  desperate."  Mr.  Adams  replied,  <' if  this  be  our 
language,  it  is  so,  indeed.  If  we  wear  long  faces,  they  will 
become  fashionable.  Let  us  banish  such  feelings,  and  show 
a  spirit  that  will  keep  alive  the  confidence  of  the  people. 
BeUer  tiding^s  will  soon  arrive.  Our  cause  is  just  and  right- 
eous, and  we  shall  never  be  abandoned  by  Heaven  while  we 
show  ourselves  worthy  of  its  aid  and  protection." 

At  this  time  there  were  but  twenty-eight  of  the  members  of 
Congress  present  at  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Adams  said,  ^^that 
this  was  the  smallest,  but  the  truest  Congress,  they  ever  had.** 

But  a  few  days  had  elapsed,  when  the  news  arrived  of  the 
glorious  success  at  Saratoga,  which  gave  a  new  complexion 
to  our  affairs,  and  confidence  to  our  hopes. 

Soon  after  this,  lord  Howe,  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  and  Mr. 
Edeni  arrived  as  commisiioners  to  treat  for  peace,  under  lord 
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North's  soncUiatorjr  proposition.  Mr.  Adams  wu  one  df 
the  committee  chosen  by  congress  to  draught  an  answer  ta 
their  letter.  In  this,  itis  related,  "That  congress  will  rea- 
dily attend  to  such  terms  of  peace,  as  may  consist  with  tbc 
hononr  of  an  independent  nation." 

In  1779,  Samuel  Adams  was  placed,  by  the  state  conven- 
tion, on  a  committee  to  prepare  and  report  a  form  of  govern- 
ment for  Maitsacbusetts.  By  this  committee  he  and  John 
Adams  were  appointed  a  sub-committee  to  furnish  a  draught  of 
tiie  constitution.  The  draught  produced  by  them  was  report- 
ed to  the  convention,  and,  after  some  amendments,  accepted. 
Tbe  address  of  the  convention  to  the  people  was  jointiy  writ- 
ten by  them. 

In  1787,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  MassachuBOtts 
convention  for  tlte  ratification  of  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  He  had  some  objections  to  it  in  its  reported  form  ; 
the  principal  of  which  was  to  that  article  which  rendered  tha 
sereral  states  amenable  to  the  courts  of  the  nation.  He 
thought  that  this  would  reduce  them  to  mere  corporations. 
There  was  a  very  powerful  opposition  to  it,  and  some  of  its 
most  zealous  friends  and  supporters  were  fearful  that  it  would 
not  be  accepted. 

Mr.  Adams  had  not  then  given  his  sentimental  upon  it  in  the 
convention,  but  regularly  attended  the  debates.  Some  of  the 
leading  advocates  waited  upon  Mr.  Adams  to  asrei-tain  Ma 
opinions  and  wishes,  in  a  private  manner.  Mr.  Adams  sta- 
ted his  objections,  and  stated  that  he  should  not  give  it  his 
support,  unless  certain  amendments  were  remmmended  to  be 
adopted.  These  he  enumerated.  Mr.  Adams  prepared  his 
amendments,  which  were  brought  before  the  convention,  and 
referred  to  a  committee,  who  made  some  inconsiderable  al- 
terations, with  which  the  constitotion  was  accepted.  Soma 
of  tiiese  were  afterwards  agreed  to  as  amendments,  and  form, 
at  present,  a  part  of  that  instrument 

In  1789.  he  was  elected  lieutenant  governor  of  the  state  of 
Massachusetts,  and  continued  to  till  that  office  till  1794,  when 
he  was  chosen  governor  of  that  state.  Ho  was  annually  re- 
elected till  1797.  when,  oppressed  with  years  and  bodily  in- 
firmities he  declined  being  again  a  candidate,  and  retired  to 
private  life. 

After  many  years  of  incessant  exertion,  employed  in  the 
establishment  of  the  independence  of  America,  he  died  on  the 
3rd  of  October,  1803,  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age,  in  indigent 
eircuustances. 

Though  poor  be  possessed  a  lofty  and  incorruptible  spirit, 
and  looked  witii  disregard  upon  riches,  if  not  with  contempt ; 
vMle  at  the  same  time  he  did  not  attempt  to  disguise  that  re- 
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yvtotion  and  popular  influence  were  the  great  objects  of  his 
ambition. 

His  private  morals  were  pure^  his  manners  grave  and  aus- 
tere, and  his  conversation,  which  generally  turned  on  public 
characters  and  events,  bold,  decided,  and  sometimes  coarse. 
Besides  the  occurrences  of  the  passing  day,  he  is  said  to  have 
had  three  topics  of  conversation  on  which  he  delighted  to  ex- 

Satiate,  and  to  have  always  dwelt  upon  with  great  earnestness  ; 
Iritish  oppression,  the  manners,  laws,  and  customs  of  New 
England,  and  the  importance  to  every  republican  government, 
of  public  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  whole  population 
•f  the  state. 

The  person  of  Samuel  Adams  was  of  the  middle  size.  His 
countenance  was  a  true  index  of  his  mind,  and  possessed  those 
lofty  and  elevated  characteristics,  which  are  always  found  to 
accompany  true  greatness. 

He  was  a  steady  professor  of  the  Christian  religion,  and 
uniformly  attended  public  worship.  His  family  devotions 
were  regularly  performed,  and  his  morality  was  never  im- 
peached. 

In  his  manners  and  deportment,  he  was  sincere  and  unaf- 
fected :  in  conversation,  pleasing  and  instructive ;  and  in  his 
fi*iendships,  steadfast  and  afTectionate. 

His  revolutionary  labours  were  not  surpassed  by  those  of 
any  individual.  From  the  commencement  of  the  dispute  with 
Great  Britain,  he  was  incessantly  employed  in  public  service; 
apposing  at  one  time,  the  supremacy  of  ^^  parliament  in  all 
cases ;"  taking  the  lead  in  questions  of  controverted  policy 
with  the  royal  governors  ;  writing  state  papers  from  1765  to 
1774:  in  planning  and  organizing  clubs  and  committees ;  ha- 
ranguing in  town  meetings,  or  filling  the  columns  of  public 
prints  adapted  to  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  times,  in  addi- 
tion to  these  occupations,  he  maintained  an  extensive  and  la- 
borious correspondence  with  the  friends  of  American  free- 
dom in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  provinces. 

His  private  habits,  which  were  simple,  frugal,  and  unosten- 
tatious, led  him  to  despise  the  luxury  and  parade  affected  by 
the  crown  officers ;  and  his  detestation  of  royalty,  and  privi- 
leged classes,  which  no  man  could  have  felt  more  deeply,  stim- 
ulated him.  to  persevere  in  a  course,  which  he  conscientiously 
believed  to  be  his  duty  to  pursue,  for  the  welfare  of  his 
country. 

The  motives  by  which  he  was  actuated,  were  not  a  sudden 
ebullition  of  temper,  nor  a  transient  impulse  of  i*esentDient, 
but  they  were  deliberate,  methodical  and  unyielding.  There 
was  no  pause,  no  hesitation,  no  despondency ;  every  day  and 
ttrerj  hour,  was  employed  in  some  contribution  towards  t)M» 
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main  design,  irnotin  action,  in  writing:  if  not  with  the  lies, 
in  conversation ;  it  not  in  talking,  in  meditation.  Tlie  means 
he  advised  nere  persuasion,  petition,  remonstrance,  resolu- 
tions, and  when  all  failed,  defiance  and  eitermination  sooner 
than  Hubmission.  With  this  unrelenting  and  austere  spirit, 
there  was  nothing  femcioua,  or  gloomy,  or  arrogant  in  his 
demeanor.  Bis  aspect  was  mild,  dignified  and  gentlemanly. 
In  his  own  state,  or  in  the  congress  of  the  union,  ho  was  al* 
ways  the  advocate  of  the  strongest  measures,  and  in  the  dark- 
est ItQur  he  never  wavered  nor  desponded. 

No  roan  was  more  intrepid  and  dauntless,  when  encompass- 
ed by  dangers,  or  more  calm  and  unmoved  amid  puhlic  disas- 
ters and  adverse  fortune.  His  bold  and  daring  conduct  and 
language,  subjected  him  to  great  personal  hazards.  Had  anj 
fatal  event  occurred  to  our  country,  by  which  she  had  fallen 
in  her  struggle  for  liberty,  Samuel  Adams  would  have  been 
the  first  victim  of  ministerial  vengeance.  His  blood  would 
have  been  first  shed  as  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  tyranny,  for 
the  noble  magnanimity  and  independence,  with  which  he  de- 
fended  the  cause  of  freedom.  But  such  was  his  firmness,  that 
be  would  have  met  death  with  as  much  composure,  as  he  re- 
garded it  with  unconcern. 

His  writings  were  numerous,  and  much  distinguished  for 
their  elegance  and  fervour;  but  unfortunately  the  greater  pai>t 
of  them  have  been  lost,  or  so  distributed,  as  to  render  their 
collection  impossible. 

He  was  the  author  of  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Hillsborough  ; 
(^  many  political  essays  directed  against  the  administration 
of  governor  Sliirley :  of  a  letter  in  answer  of  Tlinmas  Taine, 
in  defence  nf  Christianity,  and  of  an  oration  published  in  the 
year  1776.  Four  lettei-s  of  his  correspondence  on  government, 
are  extant,  and  were  published  in  a  pamphlet  form  in  1800. 

Mr,  Adams's  elotjuence  was  of  a  peculiar  character.  His 
language  was  pure,  concise,  and  impressive.  He  was  more 
logical  t)iaii  figurative.  His  arguments  were  addressed  ratlier 
to  the  understanding,  than  to  the  feelings ;  yet  he  always  en- 
gaged the  deepest  attention  of  his  audience.  On  ordioary  oc- 
casions, there  was  nothing  remarkable  in  his  speeches ;  but^ 
on  great  questions,  when  his  own  feelings  were  interested,  ho 
would  combine  every  thing  great  in  oratory.  In  ttifi  language 
of  an  elegant  writer,  the  great  qualities  of  his  mind  wej-c  fully 
displayed,  in  proportion  as  the  field  for  their  exertion  was 
extended ;  and  the  energy  of  his  language  was  not  infe- 
rior to  the  depth  of  his  mind.  It  was  an  eloquence  admirably 
adapted  to  tlie  age  in  which  he  Bourishcd,  and  exactly  calcu- 
lated to  attain  the  object  of  his  pursuit.  It  may  well  be  de- 
scribed in  the  language  of  the  poet,  "thonghts  which  bi-eath^ 
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and  words  which  bum.'^  An  eloquence,  not  consisting  of 
theatrical  gesture,  or  with  the  sublime  entJiusiasm  and  ardour 
of  patriotism :  an  eloquence,  to  which  his  fellow-citizens  lis- 
tened with  applause  and  rapture ;  and  little  inferior  to  the  best 
models  of  antiquity  for  siniplirity,  majesty,  and  persuasion* 

The  consideration  of  tlic  character  of  Samuel  Adams,  when 
taken  in  connexion  with  tlie  uncommon  degree  of  popularity 
which  his  name  had  obtained  in  this  country,  may  suggest  an 
important  moral  lesson  to  those  of  our  youth,  whom  a  gener* 
ous  ambition  Incites  to  seek  tlie  temple  of  glory  tlirough  the 
thorny  paths  of  political  strife.  Let  them  compare  him  with 
men  confessedly  very  far  his  superiors  in  every  gift  of  intel- 
lect, of  education,  and  of  fortune:  with  those  who  have  gov* 
emed  empires,  and  swayed  the  fate  of  nations ;  and  then  let 
them  consider  how  poor  and  how  limited  is  their  fame,  when 
placed  in  competition  with  that  of  this  humble  patriot  The 
memory  of  those  men,  tarnished  as  it  is  by  the  history  of  their 
profligacy,  their  corruption,  and  their  crimes;  is  preserved 
only  among  the  advocates  and  slaves  of  legitimacy,  while  the 
name  of  Samuel  Adams  is  enrolled  among  the  benefactors  of 
his  country,  and  repeated  with  respect  and  gratitude  by  the 
lowest  citizens  of  a  free  state. 

ALLEN,  Ethapt,  a  brigadier  general  in  the  revolutiona* 
ry  war,  was  born  in  Salisbury,  Connecticut.  While  he  was 
young,  his  parents  emigi*ated  to  Vermont.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disturbances  in  this  territory,  about  the  year  1770, 
he  took  a  bold  and  active  part  in  favor  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tain Boys,  as  the  settlers  were  then  called,  in  opposition  to 
the  claims  of  the  government  of  the  state  of  New  York.  So 
obnoxious  had  he  rendered  himself,  that  an  act  of  outlawry 
against  him  was  passed  by  the  government  of  that  colony» 
and  five  hundred  guineas  were  offered  for  his  apprehension;  but 
his  party  was  too  numerous  and  too  faithful,  to  permit  him  to 
be  disturbed  by  any  apprehensions  for  his  safety.  During  the 
period  that  this  subject  was  agitated,  in  all  the  struggles 
which  it  occasioned,  and  in  which  he  took  a  part,  he  was 
uniformly  successful.  He  not  only  proved  a  valuable  friend 
to  those,  whose  cause  he  had  espoused,  but  he  was  humane  and 
generous  towards  those  with  whom  he  had  to  contend.  When 
called  to  take  the  field,  he  showed  himself  an  able  leader  and 
an  intrepid  soldier. 

The  history  of  this  celebrated  controversy,  between  Ver- 
mont and  New  York,  is  fully  explained  in  the  Vermont  State 
Papers,  lately  compiled  and  published  by  William  Slade, 
Jun.  Esq.  from  which  we  select  the  following  brief  view  of 
the  dispute: 

It  vnll  be  recollected  that  the  whole  property  of  the  sct- 
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tiers,  on  Uie  Ne«--HampBhire  grants,  hwi  been  long  put  at 
hazard  by  the  rl^ms  of  New-Tork.  In  face  of  the  royal  pro- 
hibition of  the  fi4th  of  July,  1767,  the  government  of  that 
Province  had  proceeded  to  convey  the  lands,  occupied  under 
grantA  from  the  same  royal  authori^.  The  Courts  at  Alba- 
ny had,  uniformly,  decided  in  favor  of  thp  New- York  grantees. 
Writs  of  posseiMion  had  been  issued;  the  execution  of  which 
wan  regarded  by  the  settlers  as  notliing  less  than  legalized 
robbery.  They  therefore  resisted;  and,  for  uniting  in  this 
resistance,  had  been  indicted  as  rioters,  and  subjectedto  heavy 
penalties.  Notwithstanding  the  attempt  which  had  been 
made  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  controversy,  it  does  not  ap-  . 

Car  that  the  government  of  New-Tork  had,  at  any  time,  ta- 
n  measures  to  restrain  the  location  and  settlement  of  lands 
Under  New-York  titles.  The  bone  of  contention,  therefore, 
atill  remained;  and  the  failure  of  an  attempted  reconciliatioa 
bad  serv^  to  embitter  the  resentment  of  the  contending  par- 
ties, and  produce  a  state  of  hostility)  more  decided  and  alarm- 
ing. 

"The  mass  of  the  settlers,  on  the  New  Hampshire  grants, 
consisted  of  a  brave,  hardy  race  of  men.  Their  minds,  na< 
turally  strong  and  active,  had  been  roused  txi  the  exercise  of 
their  highest  enei^ies,  in  a  controversy,  involving  every  thing 
that  was  dear  to  them.  Though  unskilled  in  the  rules  of  lo- 
gic, they,  nevertheless,  reasoned  conclusively;  and  having 
once  come  to  a  decision,  they  wanted  not  the  courage  or  con- 
duct necessary  to  carry  it  into  execution. 

"Foremost  among  them,  stood  Kthan  Au.e!>.  Bold,  ar- 
dent, and  unyielding;  possessing  a  vigorous  intellect,  and  au 
nncommori  share  of  self-confidence,  he  was  peculiarly  fitted 
to  become  a  successful  leader  of  the  opposition.  In  the  pro- 
gress of  this  controversy,  several  pamphlets  were,  written  by 
him.  exhibiting,  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  himself,  and  well 
■  auited  to  the  state  of  public  feeling,  the  injustice  of  the  New 
York  claims.  These  pamphlets  were  extensively  circulated, 
and  contnbuted  much  to  inform  the  minds,  arouse  tlie  zeal, 
and  unite  the  efforts,  of  the  settlers." 

"Enjoying,  as  we  now  do,  the  protection  of  just  and  equal 
laws,  it  is  difficult  to  form  a  proper  estimate  of  the  measurea 
we  are  reviewing.  We  shall  be  less  inclined  to  censure  them 
as  unnecessarily  severe,  if  we  reflect,  that  there  was  no  choice 
left  to  the  New-Hampshire  grantees,  between  an  entire  sur- 
render of  their  farms,  rescued  from  the  wildness  of  nature* 
and  made  valuable,  by  their  industry;  and  a  determined  and 
persevering  resistance  by  force.  Necessity  drove  them  to  re- 
sistance, and  sound  policy  dictated  that  it  should  be  of  a  cha- 
racter to  inspire  a  full  belieftbat  it  would  be  made  effectual.'' 
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<^  is  difficult  to  canjecture  what  would  have  been  the  i^suo 
of  this  controversy^  had  not  its  progress  been  suddenly  ar- 
)«8ted  by  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war.  The 
events  of  the  memorable  t91h  of  Aprils  1775,  produced  a 
flhocky  which  was  felt  to  every  extremity  of  the  colonies:  and 
^local  and  provincial  contests  were*  at  once,  swallowed  up 
by  flie  novelty,  the  grandeur,  and  the  importance  of  the  con* 
trat  thus  opened  between  Great  Britain  and  America." 

The  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  determined  colonel 
Allen  to  engage  on  the  side  of  his  country,  and  inspired  him 
with  the  desire  of  demonstrating  his  attachment  to  liberty  by 
some  bold  exploit  While  his  mind  was  in  this  state,  a  plan 
for  taking  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  by  surprise,  which 
was  formed  by  several  gentlemen  in  Connecticut,  was  com* 
municatad  to  him,  and  he  readily  engaged  in  the  project. 
Receiving  directions  from  the  general  assembly  of  Connect!* 
eut,  to  raise  the  green  mountain  boys,  and  conduct  the  enter* 
prise,  he  collected  two  hundred  of  the  hardy  settlers,  and  pro* 
ceedc^  to  Castleton*  Here  he  was  unexpectedly  joined  by  col*  , 
onel  Arnold,  who  had  been  commissioned  by  the  Massachu- 
setts' committee  to  raise  four  hundred  men  and  effect  the  same 
object,  which  was  now  about  to  be  accomplished.  As  he  had 
not  ndsed  the  men,  he  was  admitted  to  act  as  assistant  to  col* 
onel  Allen.  They  reached  the  lake  opposite  Ticonderoga  ob 
the  evening  of  the  9th  of  May,  1775.  With  the  utmost  diffi* 
eulty,  boats  were  procured,  and  eighty-three  men  were  landed 
near  the  garrison.  The  approach  of  day  rendering  it  danger- 
ous to  wait  for  the  rear,  it  was  determined  immediately  to  pro- 
ceed. The  commander  in  chief  now  addressed  his  men,  repre- 
senting that  they  had  been,  for  a  number  of  years,  a  scourge  to 
arbitrary  power,  and  famed  for  their  valor;  and  concluded 
with  saying,  ^^I  now  propose  to  advance  before  you,  and  in  per- 
son conduct  you  through  the  wicket  gate,  and  you  that  will  go 
with  me  voluntarily  in  this  desperate  attempt,  poise  your  fire- 
locks.'' At  the  head  of  the  centre  file  he  marched  instantly  to 
the  gate,  where  a  sentry  snapped  his  gun  at  him,  and  retreat- 
ed through  the  covered  way;  be  pressed  forward  into  the  forty 
and  formed  his  men  on  theparade  in  such  a  manner  as  to  face 
two  opposite  barracks.  Three  huzzas  awakened  the  garri- 
son. A  sentry,  who  asked  quarter,  pointed  out  the  apart- 
ments of  the  commanding  officer;  and  Allen,  with  a  drawn 
sword  over  the  head  of  captain  De  la  Place,  who  was  un- 
dressed, demanded  the  surrender  of  the  furt  ^By  what  au-  ^^ 
thority  do  you  demand  it?"  inquired  the  astonished  comman*  *>;  ^>'  * 
der.  <<I  demand  it,"  said  Allen,  «Mn  the  name  of  the  great 
Jehovah  and  of  the  continental  congress.^'  The  summons 
could  not  be  disobeyed,  mid  the  fort  with  its  very  valuable 
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ttores  and  forty>nine  priHonen,  was  iitamediately  n 
Crown  Point  was  taken  the  samp  inj,  and  the  captuM  of  a 
sloop  of  war  soon  afterwards  made  Allen  and  ha  brave  par^ 
complete  matters  of  lake  ChamplAln. 

In  the  f;^l  of  1775,  he  was  sent  twice  into  Canada,  to  ob- 
serve tiie  dispositions  of  the  people,  and  attach  them,  if  possi- 
ble, to  the  American  cause.  During  this  last  tour,  colonel 
Brown  met  him,  and  proposed  an  attack  on  Monti-cal,  in  con- 
cert The  proposal  was  eagerly  embraced,  and  colonel  Al- 
len with  one  hundred  and  ten  men,  near  eighty  of  whom  wera 
Canadians,  crossed  the  river  in  the  night  of  the  24th  of  Sep- 
tember. Ill  the  morning  he  waited  with  impatience  for  the  sig- 
nal of  colonel  Brown,  who  agreed  to  co-operate  with  him;  hut 
he  waited  iji  rain.  He  made  a  resolute  defence  against  an  at- 
tack of  five  hundred  men,  and  it  was  not  till  hin  own  party  was 
reduced,  by  desertions,  to  the  number  of  tliirty-one,  and  he 
had  retreated  near  a  mile,  that  he  surrendered.  A  moment 
afterwards  a  furious  savage  rushed  towards  him,  and  present- 
ed his  firelock  with  the  intent  of  killing  him.  It  was  only  by 
making  use  of  the  body  nf  the  olGcer,  to  whom  he  had  given 
his  aword,  as  a  shield,  that  he  escaped  destruction. 

He  was  now  kept  for  some  time  in  irons  and  treated  with 
great  severity  and  cruelty.  He  was  sent  to  England  as  a 
prisoner,  being  assured  that  the  halter  would  be  the  reward 
of  his  rebellion  when  he  ariived  there.  After  hix  arrival, 
^wut  the  middle  of  December,  lie  wan  lodged  for  a  short 
time  in  Pendennis  castle,  near  Falmouth.  On  the  8th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1776,  ho  was  put  on  board  a  frigate  and  by  a  circuitous 
route  carried  to  Halifax.  Here  ho  remained  conflned  in  the 
jail  from  June  to  October,  when  he  wis  removed  to  New  York. 
During  the  passage  to  this  place,  captain  Burke,  a  daring 

Jiriaoner,  pro{)osed  to  kill  the  British  captain  and  seize  the 
rigate;  but  colonel  Allen  refused  to  engage  in  the  plot,  and 
was,  probably,  the  means  of  preserving  the  life  of  captain 
Smith,  who  had  treated  him  very  i»liteTy.  He  was  kept  at 
New  York,  about  a  year  and  a  half,  sometimes  imprisoned 
and  sometimes  permitted  to  be  on  parole.  While  here,  he  had 
an  opportunity  to  observe  the  inhuman  manner,  in  which  the 
American  prisoners  were  treated.  In  one  of  the  cliurcbes,  ia 
which  they  were  crowded,  he  saw  seven  lying  dead  at  one 
time,  and  othei-s  biting  pieces  of  chips  from  hunger.  He  cal- 
culated, that  of  tiie  prisoners  taken  at  Long  Island  and  fort 
iWashington,  near  two  thousand  perislied  by  hunger  and  cold, 
^r  in  consequence  of  diseases  occasioned  by  the  impurity  of 
their  prisons. 

Colonel  Allen  was  exchanged  for  colonel  Campbell,  May  6, 
1778,  and  after  having  repaired  to  head  quarters,  and  offer- 
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p.d  his  services  to  general  Washingtoff  in  case  his  healtli  should 
be  restored,  he  returned  to  Vermont.  His  arrival  on  the 
evening  of  the  last  of  May,  gave  his  friends  great  joy,  and  it 
was  announced  by  the  discharge  of  cannon.  As  an  expression 
of  confidence  in  his  patriotism  and  military  talents,  he  was 
very  soon  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  state  militia.  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  that  his  intrepidity  was  ever  again 
brought  to  the  test,  though  his  patriotism  was  tried  by  an  un-* 
successful  attempt  of  the  British  to  bribe  him  to  attempt  a 
union  of  Vermont  with  Canada.  He  died  suddenly  at  bis 
estate  in  Colchester,  February  13,  1789. 

Colonel  Allen  possessed  a  mind  naturally  strong,  vigorous 
and  eccentric,  but  it  had  not  been  improved  by  an  early  edu« 
cation.  He  was  brave  in  the  most  imminent  danger,  and 
possessed  a  bold,  daritig,  and  adventurous  spirit,  which  nei-* 
ther  feared  dangers  nor  regarde<l  difficulties.  He  was  also 
ingenuous,  frank,  generous  and  patriotic,  which  are  the  usual 
accompanying  virtues  of  native  bravery  and  courage.  He 
wrote  and  published  a  narrative  of  his  suflTenngs  during  his 
imprisonment  in  England  and  in  New  York;  comprising  also 
various  observations  upon  the  events  of  the  war,  the  conduct 
of  the  British,  and  tlieir  treatment  of  their  prisoners. 

ALLEN,  Ebenezrr,  was  one  of  the  first  soldiers  of  the 
revolution.  He  was  in  the  party  that  went  against  Ticonde<' 
roga.  With  forty  men  he  went  upon  the  hill  Defiance,  and 
carried  the  fortress  without  loss  of  a  man.  He  also  distin** 
guished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Bennington;  taking  advan-^ 
tage  of  a  breastwork  of  rocks,  he  contended  with  the  front  of 
tlie  enemy,  till  he  causqritaL  temporary  retreat  He  was  among 
those  who  exerted  tlicraRlvcs  in  making  Vermont  a  separate 
state,  and  lived  to  see  not  only  the  wilderness  subdued,  where 
he  first  ploughed  the  ground,  but  the  places  filled  witli  inhab- 
itants. The  account  of  his  death  is  mentioned  in  the  newspa- 
pers of  the  year  1803. 

ALLEN,  Moses,  minister  of  Midway.  Georgia,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished friend  of  his  country,  was  bom  in  Nortdampton, 
Massachusetts,  September  14, 1T48.     He  was  educated  at  the 
college  in  New  Jersey,  where  he  graduated  in  1776,  and  was 
licensed  by  the  pi*esbytery  of  New  Brunswick,  February  1, 
1774,  and  recommended  by  them  as  an  ingenious,  prudent^ 
pious  man.    In  Marc^h  following  he  preached  first  at  Christ's 
church  parish,  about  twenty  miles  from  Charleston,  in  South 
Carolina.  Here  he  was  ordained,  March  16, 1775,  by  the  RerW 
Mr.  Zubly,  Mr.  Edmonds  and  William  Teiment  He  preach^ 
ed  his  farewell  sermon  in  this  place.  June  8,  1776,  and  was 
soon  afterwards  established  at  Midway,  to  which  placo  hO' 
had  been  earnestly  solicited  to  remove* 
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The  British  army  from  Florida  under  Gf  neral  Frevost  dis- 
persed liis  society  in  1778,  and  burned  tlio  meeting  house,  al- 
most every  dwelling  bouse,  and  the  crops  of  nre  then  in 
stacks.  In  December,  when  Savannah  was  reduced  by  the 
British  troops,  he  was  taken  prisoner.  The  continental  offi- 
cers were  sent  to  Sunbury  on  parole,  but  Mr.  Allen,  w  ho  was 
chaplain  to  the  Georgia  brigade,  was  denied  that  privilege. 
His  warm  exhortations  from  the  pulpit,  and  his  animated  ex- 
'  crtions  in  the  field  exposed  him  to  the  particular  resentment 
of  the  British.  They  sent  him  on  board  the  prison  shipa. 
Wearied  with  a  confinement  of  a  number  nf  weeks  in  a  loath- 
soinc  place,  and  seeing  no  prospect  of  relief,  he  determined  to 
attempt  the  recover^'  of  his  liberty  by  throwing  himself  in  the 
river,  and  Bwimming  to  an  adjacent  point;  but  be  was  drown- 
ed in  the  attempt  on  the  evening  of  February  B,  1779,  in  the 
3lKt  year  of  his  age.  His  body  was  washed  on  a  neighbor- 
ing island,  and  was  found  by  some  of  his  j^icnds.  I'hcy  re- 
quested of  the  captain  of  a  British  vessel  some  boards  to  make 
a  cottin,  but  could  not  procure  them. 

Mr.  Allen,  notwithstanding  his  clerical  function,  appeared 
among  the  foi-cmoat  in  the  day  of  battle,  and  on  all  occasions 
sought  the  post  of  daugrr  as  the  jwst  of  honor.  The  friend* 
of  independence  admired  him  fur  his  popular  talents,  hiscou- 
rage.  and  his  many  virtues.  The  enemies  of  independence 
couhl  accuse  him  of  nothing  more,  than  a  vigorous  exertion 
of  all  his  (lowers  iu  defending  what  he  conscientiously  believ- 
ed to  be  the  rights  of  his  injured  country. 

ALEXANDER.  Wiliiam,  commonly  called  lord  Ster- 
ling, a  major-general  in  the  AmerMtai  army,  in  the  revolu- 
tionary war  with  Great  Britain,  -^M  a.  native  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  but  spent  a  coiisidcr:Ml  part  of  his  life  in  New 
Jersey.  lie  was  considered  by  many  an  the  rightful  heir  to 
the  title  and  estate  of  an  earldom  in  Scotland,  of  which  coun- 
try his  father  was  a  native;  and  although,  when  he  went  to 
North  Britain  in  pursuit  of  this  inheritance,  he  failed  of  ob- 
taining i^fi  acknowledgment  of  his  claim  by  government;  yet, 
among  his  friends  and  acquaintances,  he  received  by  courtesy 
tlic  title  of  lord  Sterling.  He  discovered  an  early  fondness 
for  the  study  of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  and  attained 
great  eminence  in  these  sciences. 

Li  Oie  battle  on  Long  Island,  August  27, 1 776,  he  was  taken 
prisoner,  after  having  secured  to  a  large  part  of  the  dc- 
lachmrnt  an  opportunity  to  escape  by  a  bold  attack,  with  four 
lundred  men,  upon  a  corps  under  lord  Cornwallis.  In  the 
battle  of  Gcmiantown,  his  division  and  the  brigades  of  Gen- 
erals Nash  and  Maxwell,  formed  tlie  corps  (le  reserve.  At  tho 
battle  of  Monmouth  be  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  Ame- 
i-ican  army. 
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Ramsay,  in  his  history  of  the  American  rcTolution,  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  battle  of  Monmouth : 

"The  roya!  army  parsed  over  the  Delaware  into  New  Jer- 
sey. General  Washington,  Iiaving  penetrated  into  their  de- 
sign of  eracuating  Philadelphia,  had  previously  detached  gen- 
eral Maxwell's  brigade,  to  co-operato  with  the  Jersey  militia 
in  obstructing  their  progress,  till  time  would  be  given  for  his 
army  to  overtake  them.  The  British  wpre  encumbered  with 
enormous  baggage,  which,  together  witli  the  impediments 
thrown  into  their  way,  greatly  retarded  their  march.  The 
American  ai*niy,  having,  in  pursuit  of  the  British,  rrosHcd 
tlie  Delaware,  six  hundred  men  were  immediately  detached, 
under  colonel  Morgan,  to  reinforce  general  Maxwell.  Wash- 
ington halted  his  troops,  nhen  they  had  marched  to  the  vicin- 
ity of  Princeton.  The  general  officers  in  the  American  army, 
being  asked  by  the  commander  in  chief,  "Will  it  bo  advisa- 
ble to  hazard  a  general  action?"  answered  in  the  negative, 
but  recommended  a  detachment  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  to  be 
immediately  sent*  to  act  as  occasion  might  serve,  on  the  ene- 
my's left  flank  and  rear.  This  was  immediately  forwanlcd 
tinder  general  Scott.  When  sir  Henry  Clinton  had  advanced 
to  Allentown,  he  determined,  instead  of  keeping  the  diiTct 
road  towards  Staten  Island,  to  draw  towards  the  sea  coast 
and  to  pass  on  towards  Sandy  Hook.  General  Washington, 
on  receiving  intelligence  that  sir  Henry  was  proceeding  in 
that  <lii'ection  towards  Monmouth  court-house,  dcspatohcd 
one  thousand  men  under  general  Wayne,  and  sent  the  mar- 
quis de  la  Fayette  to  take  command  of  the  whole  advanced 
corps,  with  orders  to  scilze  the  lirft  fair  opportunity  of  attack- 
ing tlic  enemy's  rear.  General  Lee,  who,  having  been  late- 
ly exchanged,  hadjoined  the  army,  was  offered  this  command, 
but  he  declined  it,  as  he  was  in  principle  against  hazarding 
an  attack.  The  whole  army  followed^t  a  proper  distance^ 
for  supporting  the  advanced  corps,  and  reached  Cranberry 
tlie  next  morning.  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  sensible  of  tli^  ap- 
proach of  the  Americans,  placed  his  grenadiers,  liglit  ftifan- 
try  and  cha.sseurs,  in  his  rear,  and  his  baggage  in  his  front. 
General  Washington  increased  his  advanced  corps  with  two 
brigades,  and  sent  general  Lee,  who  now  wished  for  the  com- 
mand, to  take  charge  of  the  whole,  and  followed  with  tiie  main 
army  to  give  it  supimrt  On  the  next  morning  orders  were 
sent  to  Lee,  to  move  on  and  attack,  unless  there  should  be  . 
powerfnl  reasons  to  the  contrary.  When  Washington  had^^ 
niarclted  about  live  miles,  to  support  the  advanced  corps,  he 
found  tlie  whole  of  it  retreating  by  Lee's  orders,  and  without 
having  made  any  opposition  of  conseqaence.  WaAington 
rode  ap  to  Lee  and  proposed  certain  questions  to  him,  wbich 
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implied  censure.  Lee  answered  with  w^mtli  and  unHuitalile 
lang>iHge.  The  commander  In  chief  ordered  colonel  Stewart's 
and  lieutenant  colonel  Ramsay's  battalions,  to  form  on  apiece 
of  ground,  which  lie  judged  suitable  for  giving  a  check  to  tho 
advancing  enemy>  Lcb  was  then  asked  if  he  would  command 
on  that  ground,  to  which  he  cnnxented,  and  was  onlercd  to 
take  proper  measures  fnr  checking  the  enemy,  to  which  )io 
replied,  "your  orders  shall  be  obeyed,  and  1  will  not  he  tlio 
first  to  leate  the  field."  Washington  then  rode  to  the  main 
army,  which  was  Formed  with  the  utmost  expedition.  A  warm 
cannonade  immediately  commenced,  between  the  British  and 
American  artillery,  and  heavy  Bring  betiyeen  the  advanced 
troops  of  the  British  army,  and  the  two  battalions  which  gen- 
eral Washington  had  halted.  These  stood  their  ground,  till 
they  were  intermixed  with  a  partofthe  British  army.  Lieu-> 
tenant  colonel  Ramsay,  the  commander  of  one  of  them,  was 
wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  General  Lee  continued  till  tho 
last  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  brought  otT  the  rear  of  the  re- 
treating troops. 

"The  check  the  British  received,  gave  time  to  make  a  dis- 
pnsition  of  the  left  wing,  and  second  line  of  the  American 
army  in  the  wood,  and  on  the  eminence  to  which  Lee  was  re- 
treating. On  this  some  cannon  were  placed  by  lord  Ster- 
ling, who  commanded  the  left  wing,  which,  witli  the  co-o]»cr. 
ation  of  some  parties  of  infantry,  effectually  stopped  the  ad- 
vance of  the  British  in  that  quarter.  General  ureene  ttmk 
a  very  advantageous  jmsition,  on  the  right  of  lord  Sterling. 
The  British  attempted  to  turn  the  leftRankof  the  Americans, 
but  were  repulsed.  They  also  made  Jimnvemcnttotheriglit, 
with  as  little  success,  for  Greene  with  artillery  disap|>ointcd 
their  design.  Wayne  advanced  with  a  body  of  troojis,  and 
kept  up  so  severe  and  well  directed  a  fire,  that  the  Briti^i 
were  soon  compelled  tfi  give  way.  They  retired  and  took  tlie 
position  which  Lee  had  before  occupied.  Washington  re- 
solved to  attack  them,  and  ordered  general  Poor  to  move 
round  upon  their  right,  and  general  Woodford  to  their  left; 
but  they  could  not  get  within  reach  before  it  was  dark.  These 
remained  on  the  ground  which  they  had  been  diivrted  to  oc- 
cupy during  the  night,  with  an  intention  of  attacking,  early- 
next  morning,  and  the  main  body  lay  on  their  arms  in  tite 
field  to  be  ready  for  supporting  them.  General  Washington 
reposed  himself  in  his  cloak,  under  a  tree,  .in  hopes  of  renew- 
ing the  action  the  nest  day.  But  these  hope^s  were  frustrat- 
ed: The  British  troojis  marched  away  in  the  night,  in  such 
silence,  tliat  general  Poor,  though  he  lay  very  near  them, 
knew  nothing  of  their  departure.  They  left  behind  them, 
four  officers  and  about  forty  priTatcs,  all  so  badly  wounded. 
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tiiat  they  could  not  be  removed.  Their  other  wounded  were 
carried  off*.  The  British  pursued  their  march  without  fur*' 
tber  interruption,  and  soon  reached  the  neighborhood  of  San- 
dy Hook,  without  the  loss  of  either  their  covering  party  or 
baggage.  The  American  general  declined  all  further  pursuit 
of  the  royal  army,  and  soon  after  drew  off  his  troops  to  tho 
borders  of  the  North  river.  The  loss  of  the  Americans,  in 
killed  and  wounded,  was  about  two  hundred  and  fifty.  The 
loss  of  the  royal  army,  inclusive  of  prisoners,  was  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty.  Lieutenant  colonel  Monckton,  one  of  the 
British  slain,  on  account  of  his  singular  merit,  was  univer- 
sally lamented.  Colonel  Bonner,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  major 
Dickenson,  of  Virginia,  officers  highly  esteemed  by  their  coun- 
try, fell  in  this  engagement  The  emotions  of  the  mind, 
added  to  fatigue  in  a  very  hot  day,  brought  on  sucli  a  fatal 
suppression  of  the  vital  powers,  that  some  of  the  Americans, 
and  fifty-nine  of  the  British  were  found  dead  on  the  field  of 
battle,  without  any  marks  of  violence  upon  their  bodies.'' 

Lord  Sterling  died  at  Albany,  January  15,  1783,  aged  57 
years.     He  was  a  brave,  discerning,  and  intrepid  officer. 

ARNOLD,  Bek^edict,  a  major  general  in  the  American 
army,  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and  infamous  for  desert- 
ing the  cause  of  his  country,  was  early  chosen  captain  of  a 
volunteer  company  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  where  he 
lived.  After  hearing  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  he  immedi- 
ilely  marched,  with  his  company,  for  the  American  head 
Quarters,  and  reached  Cambridge,  April  29,  1775. 

He  immediately  waited  on  the  Massachusetts  committee  of 
safety,  and  informed  them  of  tlie  defenceless  state  of  Ticon- 
deroga.  The  committee  appointed  him  a  colonel,  and  com- 
missioned him  to  raise  four  hundred  r  :i,  and  to  take  that 
fortress.  He  proceeded  directly  to  ♦  ermont,  and  when  he 
arrived  at  Castleton  was  attended  by  one  servant  only.  Here 
he  joined  colonel  Allen,  and  on  the  lUtli  of  May  the  forti*css 
was  taken. 

In  the  fall  of  1775,  he  was  sent  by  the  commander  in  chief 
to  penetrate  through  the  wilderness  of  the  district  of  Maine, 
into  Canada.  On  the  16th  of  September,  he  commenced  liis 
march  with  about  one  thousand  men,  consisting  of  New  Eng- 
land infantry,  some  volunteers,  a  company  of  artillery,  and 
three  companies  of  riflemen.  One  division  was  obliged  to  re- 
turn, or  it  would  have  perished  by  hunger.  After  sustain- 
ing almost  incredible  hardships,  he,  in  six  weeks,  arrived  at 
Point  Levi,  opposite  Quebec.  The  appearance  of  an  army, 
emerging  from  the  wilderness,  tlircw  the  city  into  the  greateist 
consternation.    In  this  moment  of  surprise  Arnold  might  pro- 
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bobly  have  become  master  of  the  place,  but  the  small  crafts 
and  boats  in  the  river  were  removed  out  of  his  reach. 

It  seems  that  his  approach  was  not  altogether  unexpected. 
Be  had,  imprudently,  a  number  of  days  before,  sent  forward 
a  letter  to  a  friend  by  an  Indian,  who  betrayed  him.  A  de- 
lay of  several  days  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  passing  the 
river  was  inevitable,  and  the  critical  moment  was  lost. 

On  the  14th  of  November  he  crossed  the  St.  Lawrence  in 
the  night;  and,  ascending  the  precipice,  which  Wolfe  had 
climbed  before  him,  formed  his  small  corps  on  the  height^ 
Bear  the  memorable  plains  of  Abraham.  With  only  about 
•even  hondred  men,  one  third  of  whose  muskets  had  been  ren- 
dered useless  in  the  march  through  the  wilderness,  success 
could  not  be  expected.  After  parading  some  days  on  the 
heights,  near  the  town,  and  sending  two  flags  to  summon  the 
inhabitants,  he  retired  to  Point  aux  Trembles,  twenty  miles 
above  Quebec,  and  there  waited  the  arrival  of  Montgomery^ 
who  joined  him  on  the  first  of  December.  Th  e  city  was  im- 
mediately besieged,  but  tbc  best  measnres  had  been  taken  for 
its  defence.  On  the  morning  of  the  last  day  of  the  year,  an 
assault  was  made  on  the  one  side  of  the  city  by  Montgomery, 
who  was  killed.  At  the  same  time,  colonel  Arnold,  at  the 
head  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  men,  made  a  desperate 
attack  on  the  opposite  side.  Advancing  with  the  utmost  in- 
trepidity along  the  St.  Charles,  through  a  narrow  path,  ex- 
posed to  an  incessant  fire  of  grape  shot  and  musquetry,  as  he 
approached  the  first  barrier  he  received  a  musket  ball  in  thft 
leg,  which  shattered  the  bone;  and  he  vsa  carried  off  to  the 
camp.  Though  the  attack  was  unsuccessful,  the  blockade  of 
Quebec  was  continued  till  May,  1776,  when  the  army,  which 
was  in  no  condition  to  risk  an  assault,  was  removed  to  a 
more  defensible  position.  Arnold  was  compelled  to  rclin* 
quish  one  post  after  another,  til!  the  18th  of  June,  when  he 
quitted  Canada.  After  this  )>eria(l,  he  exhibited  great  bra- 
very in  tlie  command  of  the  American  fleet  on  lake  Cham- 
plain. 

In  August,  1777,  he  relieved  fort  Sthwyler,  under  the  com- 
mand of  colonel  Gansevoort,  which  was  invested  by  colonel 
St  Leger,  with  an  army  of  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  hundred 
men.  In  the  battle,  near  Stillwater,  September  I9th,  he 
conducted  himself  with  his  usual  intrepidity,  being  engaged, 
incessantly,  for  four  hours.  In  the  action  of  October  7tb, 
after  the  British  had  been  driven  into  the  lines,  Arnold  press- 
ed forward,  and  under  a  tremendous  fire,  assaulted  their 
works  from  right  to  left  Tlie  intrenchments  were  at  length 
forced,  and  with  a  few  men  he  actually  entered  the  works  : 
but  his  horse  being  killed,  and  he  himself  badly  wounded  in 
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the  leg,  he  found  it  necessary  to  withdraw^  and  as  it  was  now 
almost  darky  to  desist  from  ttte  attack. 
Being  rendered  unfit  for  active  service  in  consequence  of 

woundy  after  the  recovery  of  Philadelphia,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  the  American  garrison.  When 
Be  entered  the  city,  he  made  the  house  of  governor  Penn^  the 
best  house  in  the  city,  his  head  quarters.  This  he  furnished 
in  a  very  costly  manner,  and  lived  far  beyond  his  income, 
fie  had  wasted  tlie  plunder,  which  he  had  seized  at  Montreal, 
in  his  retreat  from  Canada;  and  at  Philadelphia,  he  was  de- 
termined  to  make  new  acquisitions.  He  laid  his  hands  on 
every  thing  in  the  city,  which  could  be  considered  as  the  pro* 
perty  of  those  who  were  unfriendly  to  the  cause  of  his  coun- 
try. He  was  charged  with  oppression,  extortion,  and  enor- 
mous charges  upon  the  public,  in  his  accounts ;  and  with  ap^ 
plying  the  public  money  and  property  to  his  own  private  use. 
Such  was  his  conduct,  that  he  drew  upon  himself  the  odium 
of  the  inhabitants,  not  only  of  the  city,  but  of  the  province 
in  general.  He  was  engaged  in  trading  speculations,  and 
had  shares  in  several  privateers,  but  was  unsuccessful. 

From  the  judgment  of  the  commissioners,  who  had  beeik 
appointed  to  inspect  his  accounts,  and  who  had  rejected  above 
half  the  aipount  of  his  demands,  he  appealed  to  congress ; 
and  they  appointed  a  committee  of  their  own  body  to  examine 
and  settle  the  business.  The  committee  confirmed  the  report 
of  the  commissioners,  and  thought  they  had  allowed  him 
more  than  he  had  any  right  to  exx>ect  or  demand.  By  these 
disappointments  he  became  irritated,  and  he  gave  full  scope 
to  his  resentment.  His  invectives  against  congress  were  not 
less  violent,  than  those  which  he  had  before  throu  n  out  against 
the  commissioners.  He  was,  however,  soon  obliged  to  abide 
the  Judgment  of  a  court-martial,  upon  the  charges  exhibited 
against  him  by  the  executive  of  Pennsylvania ;  and  he  was 
subjected  to  the  mortification  of  receiving  a  reprimand  from 
Washington.  His  trial  commenced  in  June,  1778,  but  such 
were  the  delays  occasioned  by  the  movements  of  the  army, 
that  it  was  not  concluded  until  tlic  26th  of  January,  1779. 
The  sentence  of  a  reprimand  was  approved  by  congress,  and 
was  soon  afterwards  carried  into  execution. 

Such  was  the  humiliation,  to  which  general  Arnold  was  re- 
duced, in  consequence  of  yielding  to  the  temptations  of  pride 
and  vanity,  and  indulging  himself  in  the  pleasures  of  a  sump- 
tuous table  and  expensive  equipage. 

From  this  time,  probably,  his  proud  spirit  revolted  from 
the  cause  of  America.  He  turned  his  eyes  to  West  Point  as 
an  acquisition,  which  would  give  value  to  treason,  while  its 
loss  would  inflict  a  mortal  wound  on  his  former  friends.    H% 
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adftresMd  hi^naelf  to  Ihe  ilelegatjon  of  New-Tofk,  in  -whicB 
state  his  reputation  was  peculiarly  higli ;  and  a  membef  of 
congress  from  this  state,  recommended  him  lo  Washington 
for  the  serrice  which  he  desired.  But  tins  request  coujd  not 
Ik  immediately  complied  with.  The  same  application  to  ths 
commander  in  chief  was  made  not  long  aftrruards  through 
general  Schuyler.  Washington  observed,  that,  as  there  was 
a  prospect  of  an  active  campaign,  he  should  be  gratified  witli 
the  aid  of  general  Arnold  in  tlic  field,  hut  intimated,  at  the 
same  time,  that  ho  should  receive  the  appoinbnent  re^uested^ 
if  it  should  be  more  pleasing  to  him. 

Arnold,  without  discoveriHg  much  solicitude,  repaired  to 
camp  in  the  beginning  of  August,  and  renewed,  in  person, 
the  solicitationst  which  had  been  before  indirectly  made.  Ho 
was  now  offered  the  command  of  the  left  wing  of  the  army, 
which  was  advancing  against  New-Ymk,  but  be  declined  it 
under  the  pretext,  that  in  consequence  of  his  wounds,  he  waa 
unable  to  perform  tlie  active  duties  of  the  field.  Without  s 
suspicion  of  his  patriotism,  he  was  invested  with  tlic  command 
of  West  Point.  Frcviously  to  Ills  wdiciting  this  station,  he 
bad,  in  a  letter  to  colonel  Robinson,  signified  his  change  of 
principles,  and  his  wish  to  restore  himself  to  the  favour  of 
his  prince,  by  some  signal  proof  of  his  repentance.  This 
letter  opened  to  him  a  correspondence  u  ith  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
tlic  object  of  w  hich  was  to  concert  the  means  of  putting  the 
important  post,  which  he  commanded,  into  the  possession  of 
the  British  general. 

Bis  plan,  it  is  believed,  was  to  have  drawn  the  greater  paH 
of  his  array  without  the  works,  under  the  pretext  of  fighting 
the  enemy  in  the  defiles,  and  to  have  left  unguaiiJed  a  desig- 
nated pass,  through  which  the  assailauts  might  securely  h}h 
proach,  and  surprise  the  fortress.  His  troops  he  intended  to 
place,  90  that  they  would  be  compelled  to  surrender,  or  be  cut 
in  pieces.  But  just  as  his  scheme  was  ripe  for  execution, 
tlic  wise  Disposer  of  events,  who  so  often  and  so  remarkably 
interjtoscd  in  favour  of  the  American  cause,  blasted  his  de- 
signs. 

Major  Andre,  Adjutant  general  of  the  British  army,  was 
selected  as  tlic  person,  to  whom  the  maturing  of  Arnold's 
treason,  and  the  arrangements  for  its  execution  should  be 
committed.  A  correspondence  was,  for  some  time,  carried 
on  between  them  under  a  mercantile  disguise,  and  the  feigned 
names  of  Gustavus  and  Anderson ;  and  at  length,  to  facilitate 
their  communications,  the  Vultui-e  sloop  of  war  moved  up  the 
North  river  and  took  a  station  convenient  for  the  purfxise, 
but  not  so  near  as  to  excite  suspidon.  An  inter\iew  was 
agreed  on,  and  in  the  night  of  September  the  31st,  1780,  h« 
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was  taken  in  a  boat,  ivhich  was  dispatched  for  the  ptirposi^f 
and  carried  to  the  beach  without  the  posts  of  both  armies^ 
under  a  pass  for  John  Anderson.    He  met  general  Arnold  at 
the  house  of  a  Mr*  Smith.     While  the  conference  was  yet  un<» 
flnisliedy  daylight  approached ;  and  to  avoid  the  dangler  of 
discovery,  it  was  proposed,  that  he  should  remain  concealed 
till  the  succeeding  night.     He  is  understood  to  have  refused 
to  be  carried  within  the  American  posts,  but  the  promise 
made  him  by  Arnold,  to  respect  this  objection,  was  not  ob- 
served.   He  was  carried  within  them  contrary  to  his  wishear 
and  against  his  knowledge.     He  continued  with  Arnold  the 
succeeding  day,  and  wlien,  on  the  following  night,  he  pro* 
posed  to  return  to  the  Vulture,  the  boatmen  refused  to  carry 
him,  because  she  had,  during  the  day,  shifted  her  station,  in 
consequence  of  a  gun  having  been  moved  to  the  shore,  and 
brought  to  bear  upon  her.     This  embarrassing  circumstance 
reduced  him  to  the  necessity  of  endeavouring  to  reach  New- 
York  by  land.     Yielding,  with  reluctance,  to  the  argent  re- 
presentations of  Arnold,  he  laid  aside  his  regimentals,  which 
he  had  hitherto  worn  under  a  surtout,  and  put  on  a  plain  suit 
of  clothes ;  and,  receiving  a  pass  from  the  American  general, 
authorising  him,  under  the  feigned  name  of  John  Anderson^ 
to  proceed  on  tlie  public  service,  to  the  White  Plains,  or 
lower,  if  he  thought  proper,  he  set  out  on  his  return.     He 
had  passed  all  the  guards  and  posts  on  the  road  without  sus-' 
picion,  and  was  proceeding  to  New- York  in  perfect  security, 
when,  on  the  23d  of  September,  one  of  the  three  militia-men, 
who  were  employed  with  others  in  scouting  parties  between 
the  lines  of  the  two  armies,  springing  suddenly  from  his  co- 
vert into  the  road,  seized  the  reins  of  his  bridle  and  stopped 
his  horse.    Instead  of  producing  his  pass,  Andre,  with  a 
want  of  self-possession,  which  can  be  attributed  only  to  a 
kind  Providence,  asked  tlie  man  hastily,  where  he  belonged ; 
and  being  answered  ^^to  below,"  replied  immediately,  <<and 
so  do  I.''    He  then  declared  himself  to  be  a  British  officer, 
on  urgent  business,  and  begged  that  he  might  not  be  detained. 
The  other  two  militia  men  coming  up  at  this  moment,  he  dis- 
covered his  mistake ;  but  it  was  too  late  to  repair  it    He  of- 
fered a  purse  of  gold  and  his  gold  watch,  and  said,  ^'this 
will  convince  you  Uiat  I  am  a  gentleman,  and  if  you  will  suf- 
fer mc  to  pass^  I  will  send  to  New  York,  and  give  you  any 
amount  you  shall  luime.  in  cash,  or  in  dry  goods ;"  and,  point- 
ing to  an  adjacent  wood,  ^'you  may  keep  me  in  that  wood  till 
it  shall  be  delivered  to  you."    All  his  offers,  however,  were 
rejected  with  disdain,  and  they  declared  that  ten  thousand 
guineas,  or  anv  other  sum  would  be  no  temptation.     It  is  to 
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ihar  virliM,  no  las  gloritmt  to  Ameriea,  than  Arnold's  apofr- 
lacy  is  diaeraceful,  tliat  his  detestable  crimea  were  discovOTed. 
The  militia  men,  whose  names  wer«  John  Paulding,  David 
Williams,  and  Isaac  Vanwert,  proceeded  to  search  him. 
The;  found  concealed  in  his  boots,  exact  returns,  in  Arnold'a 
hand  writing,  of  the  state  of  the  forces,  ordnance,  and  de- 
fences of  West  Point  and  its  d^ndencies;  critical  remarks 
on  the  works,  and  an  estimate  of  the  men  ordinarily  employ- 
ed  in  them,  with  other  interesting  papers.  Andre  was  car- 
ried before  lieutenant  colonel  Jameson,  the  officer  command- 
ing the  scouting  parties  on  the  lines,  and  regardless  of  him- 
self^ wid  only  anxious  for  the  safety  of  Arnold,  he  still  main- 
tained the  character  which  he  had  assumed,  and  requested 
Jameson  to  inform  his  commanding  officer  tliat  Anderson  was 
taken.  An  express  was  accordingly  dispatched,  and  the  trai- 
tor, thus  becoming  acquiunted  with  his  danger,  escaped. 

Mi^or  Andre,  after  his  detection,  was  permitted  to  send  ft 
message  to  Arnold,  to  give  him  notice  of  his  danger  ;  and 
the  traitor  found  opportunity  to  escape  on  board  the  Vulture* 
on  the  SSth  of  September,  1780,  a  few  hours  hef(H%  the  return 
of  Washington,  who  bad  been  absent  on  a  journey  to  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut.  It  is  supposed,  however,  that  he  would 
not  have  escaped,  had  not  an  express  to  tlic  commander  in 
chief,  with  an  account  of  the  capture  of  Andre,  missed  hinn 
by  taking  a  different  road  from  the  one  wJiich  lie  travelled. 

Arnold,  on  the  very  day  of  his  escape,  wrote  a  letter  to 
Washington,  declaring  that  the  love  of  liis  country  had  gov- 
erned him  in  his  late  conduct,  and  requesting  him  to  protect 
Mrs.  Arnold.  She  was  conveyed  to  her  husband  at  New 
Tork,  and  bis  clothos  and  baggage,  for  which  he  had  written^ 
were  transmitted  to  him.  During  the  exertions  which  were 
made  to  rescue  Andre  from  the  destruction,  which  tJireatened 
him,  Arnold  had  the  hardihood  to  interpose.  He  appealed 
to  the  bumani^  of  the  commandrr  in  chief,  and  then  sought 
to  Intimidate  Iilm  by  stating  the  situation  of  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal characters  of  South  Carolina,  who  had  forfeited  Uieir 
lives,  hut  had  hitherto  been  spared  tTtrough  the  clemency  of 
the  British  general.  Tliis  clemency,  he  said,  could  no  longer, 
in  justice,  be  extended  to  them,  should  major  Andre  suiTer. 

Wheu  Arnold's  treason  was  known  at  Philadrlphia.  an 
artist  of  that  city  constructed  an  effigy  of  him.  large  as  life, 
and  seated  in  a  carl,  with  the  figure  of  the  devil  at  his  elbow, 
holding  a  lantern  up  to  the  face  of  the  traitor,  to  show  bin  to 
the  people,  having  his  name  and  crime  in  capital  letters. 
The  cart  was  paraded  the  whole  evening  through  the  street* 
of  the  city  with  drums  and  fifes  playing  the  rogue's  march, 
with  other  marks  ot  infamy,  and  was  attended  by  a  vast  cod- 
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Gonrse  of  people.  The  effigy  was  finally  hanged  for  the  want 
of  the  original,  and  then  committed  to  the  flames,  Yet  this 
ja  the  man  on  whom  the  British  bestowed  ten  thousand  pounds 
sterling  as  the  price  of  his  treason^  and  appointed  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier  general  in  their  service.  It  could  scarcely 
be  imagined  that  there  was  an  officer  of  honour  left  in  that 
army,  who  would  debase  himself  and  his  commission  by  ser* 
ring  under  or  ranking  with  Benedict  Jimold! 

Arnold  preserved  the  rank  of  brigadier  general  throughout 
the  war.  Yet  he  must  have  been  held  in  contempt  and  detes- 
tation by  the  generous  and  honourable.  It  was  impossible 
for  men  of  this  description,  even  when  acting  with  him,  to 
forget  that  he  was  a  traitor,  first  the  slave  of  his  rase,  then 
purchased  with  gold,  and  finally  secured  by  the  blood  of  dne 
of  the  most  accomplished  officers  in  th^  British  army.  One 
would  suppose  that  his  mind  could  not  have  been  much  at  ease; 
but  he  had  proceeded  so  far  in  vice,  that  perhaps  his  reflec* 
lions  gave  him  but  little  trouble.  <'Iam  mistaken,'' says 
Washington,  in  a  private  letter,  '^if,  at  this  timcj  Arnold  in 
undergoing  the  torments  of  s^  mental  hell.  He  wants  feeling. 
From  some  traits  of  his  character,  wjiich  have  lately  come  to 
my  knowledge,  he  seems  to  have  been  so  hacknied  in  crime, 
so  lost  to  all  sense  of  honour  and  shame,  that  while  his  facul- 
ties still  enable  him  to  continue  his  sordid  pursuits,  there  will 
be  no  time  for  remorse.'' 

Arnold  found  it  necessary  to  make  some  exertions  to  secure 
the  attachment  of  his  new  friends.  With  the  hope  of  alluring 
many  of  the  discontented  to  his  standard,  he  published  an  ad- 
dress to  the  inhabitants  of  America,  in  which  he  endeavoured 
to  justify  his  conduct  He  had  encountered  the  dangers  of 
the  field,  he  said,  from  apprehension  that  the  rights  bf  his  coun- 
try were  in  danger.  He  had  acquiesced  in  the  declaration  of 
independence,  though  he  thought  it  precipitate.  But  the  re- 
jection of  the  overtures,  made  by  Great  Britain  in  1778,  and 
the  French  alliance,  had  opened  his  eyes  to  the  ambitious 
views  of  those,  who  would  sacrifice  the  happiness  of  their 
country  to  tiieir  own  aggrandizement,  and  had  made  him  a 
confirmed  loyalist.  He  artfully  mingled  assertions,  that  the 
principal  members  of  congress  held  the  people  in  sovereign 
contempt. 

This  was  followed  In  about  a  fortnight  by  a  proclamation, 
addressed  **  to  tiie  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  continental 
army,  who  have  the  real  interest  of  their  country  at  heart, 
and  who  are  determined  to  be  no  longer  the  tools  and  dupes  of 
congress  or  of  France."  To  induce  tiie  American  officers  and 
soldiers  to  desert  the  cause,  which  they  had  em|^raced,  he  re- 
pi-esented  that  the  corps  of  cavalry  and  infantry,  which  he 
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was  authorized  to  raise,  would  be  upoa  the  same  footing  with 
the  other  troops  in  tiie  British  service  i  that  lie  shquld  witli 
plea-siire,  advance  those,  f^ose  valour  he  had  witnessed ;  and 
that  the  private  men,  who  joined  him,  should  re^^civea  bounty 
of  three  guineas  each,  besides  payment,  at  the  full  vaiuc,  for 
horses,  arms,  and  accoutrements.  His  object  was  the  peace, 
liberty,  and  safety  of  America.  "  Yim  are  promised  liberty,*' 
lie  exclaims,  "but  is  there''an  individual  in  the  cnjoj'mrnt  of 
it  saving  your  oppressors?  Who  among  you  dare  to  speak  or 
write  what  he  thinks  against  the  tyranny,  which  has  robbed 
you  of  your  property,  imprisons  your  itcrsons,  drags  you  to 
the  6eld  of  battle,  and  is  daily  deluging  your  country  wltli 
your  blood?"  '•What,**  he  exclaims  again,  '"is  America  but 
aland  of  widows,  orphans,  and  beggars?  As  to  you,  who 
have  been  soldiers  in  tlie  continental  army,  can  you  at  tlus 
day  want  evidence,  that  the  funds  of  your  country  are  ex- 
hausted, or  that  the  managers  have  applied  tliem  to  their  pri- 
vate uses?  In  either  case  you  surely  can  no  longer  continuB 
in  their  service  with  honour  or  advantage.  Vet  you  hare 
hitherto  been  their  supporters  in  that  cruelty,  which,  witli 
equal  indifltrence  to  yours,  as  well  as  to  the  labour  and  blood 
of  others,  is  devouring  a  country,  that  from  the  moment  you 
quit  their  colours,  will  be  redeoraed  from  their  tyranny." 

These  proclamations  did  not  produce  the  effect  designed, 
and  in  all  the  hardsliips,  sufferings,  and  irritations  of  tho 
war,  Arnold  remains  the  solitary  instance  of  an  American 
officer,  who  abandoned  the  side  first  embraced  in  the  contest, 
and  turned  his  aword  upon  his  former  companions  in  arms. 

He  was  soon  despatched  by  sir  Henry  Clinton,  to  make  a 
diversion  in  Virginia.  With  about  seventeen  hundred  men 
he  arrived  in  the  Cliesapeakc,  in  January,  1781,  and  being 
supported  by  such  a  naval  force,  a.s  was  suited  to  the  nature 
of  the  service,  he  committed  extensile  ^a^'ages  on  the  rivers 
and  along  the  unprotected  coasts.  It  is  siiid,  that  while  on 
this  expedition,  Arnold  cnquiit'd  of  an  American  captain, 
whom  ho  had  taken  prisoner,  what  the  Americans  would  do 
with  him  if  he  should  fall  into  tlicir  hands.  The  captain  at 
first  declined  giving  him  an  answer,  but  upon  being  re|icatedly 
urged  to  it,  he  said,  '*  Why,  Kir,  if  I  must  answer  your  ques- 
*'tion,  you  must  excuse  my  telling  you  llic  plain  truth:  if  my 
•'counti^mcn  should  catch  you,  1  believe  titcy  uoiUd  first  att 
**off  lliat  laine  leg,  viliich  teas  ivownded  in  the  cause  of  freedom 
"and  virtue,  and  bury  it  ivitlt  tiu  honavrs  of  ivar,  and  aficr- 
"wanii  iiang  the  remainder  of  your  body  tn  gibbets."  The 
I'eader  will  recollect  that  the  captain  alluded  to  the  wound 
Arnold  received  in  one  of  his  legs,  at  the  attack  upon  Quebec, 

in  irre. 
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After  his  return  from  yirginia«  he  was  appointed  to  con- 
duct an  expedition,  the  object  of  which  was  tlie  town  of  New 
London,  in  his  native  county.  The  troops  employed  therein, 
were  landed  in  two  detachments,  one  on  each  side  of  the  har- 
bour. The  one  commanded  by  lieutenant  colonel  Eyre,  and 
the  other  by  Arnold.  He  took  fort  Trumbull  without  much 
opposition.  Fort  Griswold  was  furiously  attacked  by  lieu- 
tenant colonel  Byre.  The  garrison  defended  themselves  with 
great  resolution,  but  after  a  severe  conflict  of  foi*ty  minutes, 
the  fort  was  carried  by  the  enemy.  The  Americans  had  not 
more  than  six  or  seven  men  killed,  when  the  British  carried 
the  lines,  but  a  severe  execution  took  place  afterwards, 
though  resistance  had  ceased.  An  officer  of  the  conquering 
troops  enquired,  on  his  entering  the  fort,  who  commanded. 
Colonel  Ledyard,  presenting  his  sword,  answered,  *^I  AiAp 
but  you  do  now;*'  and  was  immediately  run  through  the  body 
and  killed.  Between  thirty  and  forty  were  wounded,  and 
about  forty  were  carried  off  prisoners.  On  the  part  of  the 
British  forty-eight  were  killed,  and  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  wound^.  About  fifteen  vessels  loaded  with  the  effects  of 
the  inhabitants  retreated  up  the  river,  and  four  others  re- 
mained in  the  harbour  unhurt ;  but  all  except  these  were  burn- 
ed by  the  communication  of  fire  from  the  burning  stores. 
Sixty  dwelling  houses  and  eighty-four  stores  were  reduced  to 
ashes.  The  loss  which  the  Americans  sustained  by  the  de- 
struction of  naval  stores,  of  provisions,  and  merchandize, 
was  immense.  General  Arnold  having  completed  the  object 
of  the  expedition,  returned  in  eight  days  to  New  York. 

At  the  close  of  tlie  war,  he  accomiianied  the  royal  army  to 
England.  <^The  contempt  that  followed  him  through  life,'' 
says  a  late  elegant  writer,  ^is  further  illustrated  by  the 
speech  of  the  present  lord  Lauderdale,  who,  perceiving  Ar- 
nold on  the  riglit  hand  of  the  king,  and  near  his  person,  as 
he  addressed  his  parliament,  declared,  on  his  return  to  the 
commons,  that,  however  gi*acious  the  language  he  had  heard 
from  the  throne,  his  indignation  could  not  but  be  highly  ex- 
cited, at  beholding  as  he  had  done,  his  majesty  supported  by 
a  traitor."  **And  on  another  occasion,  Lord  Surry,  since 
duke  of  Norfolk,  rising  to  speak  in  the  house  of  commons, 
and  perceiving  Arnold  in  the  gallery,  sat  down  with  precipi- 
tation, exclaiming,  *  I  will  not  speak  while  that  man,  pointing 
to  him.  is  in  tlie  house.' 

As  the  treason  and  treachery  of  Arnold,  and  the  capture  of 
Andre,  by  three  American  militia  men,  excited  great  interest 
and  feeling,  from  the  circumstance  that  Arnold  was  the  only 
instance  of  an  American  officer  basely  turning  against  his  coun- 
try in  that  doubtful  contest,  and  the  contrast  so  striking,  be- 
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tweeD  Arnold  and  those  virtuous  prirate  soldiers,  we  deem  it 
proper  to  refer  to  the  journals  of  Uie  old  congress,  for  authen- 
tic facts,  in  relation  to  this  most  important  transaction. 

On  the  30th  September,  1780,  we  find  in  the  joumala, 
the  following  facta  connected  with  this  affair :  "  A  letter, 
of  the  S6th,  from  general  Washington,  was  read,  conflrminff 
tiie  account  given  in  the  letter  of  the  S5th,  from  major  general 
Greene,  of  uie  treasonable  practices  of  major  general  Bene- 
dict Arnold,  and  his  desertkm  to  the  enemy.  On  the  4th  Oc- 
tober, 1700,  congress  adopted  tiie  following  resolution :  Re- 
solved, That  tiie  board  of  war  be,  and  hereby  are  directed  to 
erase  from  the  register  of  the  names  of  the  officers  of  the  army 
of  the  United  States,  the  name  of  Beitedict  Abhold.** 

BARNET,  JOSHUA,  was  bom  in  Baltimore,  inthesUto 
of  Maryland,  on  the  6th  of  July,  I7S9.  His  parents  lived  on 
ft  farai  between  the  town  and  North  Point,  where  he  was  sent 
to  school  undl  ten  years  of  age,  by  which  time  he  had  learned 
all  his  master  could  teach,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
He  was  tlien  put  into  a  retail  store  at  Alexandria;  but  soon 
became  tired  of  that  occupation.  In  1771,  he  came  to  Balti- 
more on  a  visit,  and  insisted  an  going  to  sea,  which  he  al- 
ways bad  an  inclination  for.  He  went  out  in  a  pilot  boat  with 
a  friend  of  his  father,  for  several  months.  He  was  then 
bound  an  apprentice  to  captain  Thomas  Drisdale,  and  sailed 
with  him  in  a  brig  to  Ireland.  They  arrived  at  the  coac  of 
Cork,  after  a  rougli  passage,  where  they  remained  two  days, 
and  then  proceeded  to  Liverpool.  The  vessel  being  sold, 
young  Barney  returned  home  by  the  way  of  Dublin.  Shortly 
after  his  return  his  father  died,  having  been  shot  by  the  acci- 
dental discharge  of  a  pistol  in  the  hands  of  a  brother,  a  child 
of  seven  years  of  age.  He  made  a  voyage  to  Cadiz  and 
Genoa,  and  in  1775,  sailed  for  Italy.  The  captain  being 
sick,  and  the  mate  having  been  discharged,  the  whole  duty 
fell  on  young  Barney,  although  not  1 6  years  of  age.  In  July, 
1775,  he  repaired  to  Alicant,  at  tlie  time  the  Spaniards  wero 
preoBring  an  expedition  against  Algiers.  His  ship  was  taken 
in  the  transport  service.  The  expedition  failed,  and  he  re- 
turned to  America.  On  his  arrival  in  the  Chesapeake  Bay, 
the  1st  of  October,  1776,  his  vessel  was  boarded  by  the  sloop 
of  war  King  Fisiier,  and  informed  of  the  battle  of  Bunkei-'s 
Hill.  The  ship  was  searched,  and  all  the  letters  and  arms 
wei-c  taken  from  her.  On  arriving  in  Baltimore,  the  ship  was 
laid  up.  Thus  he  bad  been  a  captain  eight  months,  and  had 
gone  through  some  very  difficult  scenes.  He  was  only  a  little 
over  IC  years  of  age.  At  this  period,  finding  the  whole  coun- 
try had  taken  up  arms  against  the  injustice  of  England,  his 
breast  soon  caught  tho  flame.    He  obtained  tJie  situation  of 
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master's  mate  in  the  sloop  Hornet^  commanded  by  captaia 
WiUjam  Stone,  and  on  receiving  a  flag  from  commodore  Hop- 
kias,  he  placed  it  on  a  staff,  and  with  drums  and  fifes  beat  up 
for  volunteers*  and  in  one  day  engaged  a  crew  for  their  vessel. 
This  was  the  first  flag  of  the  United  States  seen  in  tiie  state 
of  Maryland,  and  Barney  claimed  some  credit  for  carrying  it. 
In  Novembw,  1775,  they  sailed  in  company  with  the  schooner 
Wasp,  to  join  commodore  Hopkins  in  the  Delaware,  where 
they  arrived  in  a  few  days,  passing  the  enemy's  squadron, 
which  was  lying  in  Hampton  roads.  The  American  fleet 
consisted  of  two  frigates,  two  brigs,  and  four  sloops.  They 
sailed  to  New  Providence,  one  of  the  Bahama  Islands.  The 
town  and  fort  surrendered,  with  the  ships  and  vessels  in  tiie 
harbour,  without  resistance^  The  cannon,  powder,  mortars, 
shells,  &c  were  secured,  and  the  island  given  up  again.  On 
their  return  they  had  bad  weather,  but  they  got  into  the  Dela- 
ware with  some  difficulty. 

In  1776,  Barney  embarked  in  the  schooner  Wasp,  under 
the  orders  of  captain  Charles  Alexander,  a  brave  Scotchman, 
and  they  convoyed  off  the  coast  the  vessel  in  which  Dr. 
Franklin  was  going  to  Europe.  The  Wasp  returned  into 
Cape  May  channel  with  great  hazard,  as  the  English  ships 
Roebuck  of  forty-four  guns,  and  Liverpool  of  twenty-eight 
guns,  lay  in  the  roads.  As  the  Wasp  returned  up  the  bay  she 
was  chased  by  the  Roebuck  and  Liverpool,  but  she  got  into 
Wilmington  creek.  The  next  morning  several  row  gallies 
went  down  from  Philadelphia,  under  commodore  Hazlewood, 
and  attacked  the  British  ships.  The  captain  of  the  Wasp 
took  advantage  of  the  catinona!de  to  come  out,  and  he  attacked 
and  took  the  brig  Tender,  from  the  British,  although  under  the 

Suns  of  the  enemy.  The  Americans  took  her  into  a  port  of  New 
ersey.  This  little  affair  was  thought  a  bold  one ;  but  they 
had  afterwards  hai>der  fighting,  for  getting  under  the  enemy's 
guns  in  a  fog,  they  with  difficulty  succeeded  in  joining  the 
galleys,  which  fought  all  day.  Barney  joined  one  of  the  ves- 
sels which  wanted  hands,  and  had  his  share  of  fighting.  He 
was  now  sent  on  board  the  sloop  Sachem,  then  fitting  out,  as 
commanding  officer,  and  he  was  complimented  for  his  con- 
duct on  the  Delaware,  by  Robert  Morris,  president  of  the 
Marine  Committee,  who  presented  him  with  a  lieutenant's 
commission.  He  was  not  seventeen  years  of  age.  In  this  capa- 
city he  sailed  in  the  Sachem  under  captain  Isaiah  Robinson, 
and  they  had  not  been  long  out,  when  they  captured  an  En- 
glish brig,  after  a  severe  action  of  two  hours.  A  large  turtle 
on  board^  intended  for  Lord  North,  was  presented  to  Mr. 
Morris,  after  young  Barney  brought  the  prize  into  port 
The  Sachem  and  Andrew  Dorfa,  of  fourteen  guns,  with  the 
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Lexington,  captain  Bany,  departed  for  the  West  Indies. 
On  their  return,  they  cajrtured  a  sloop  of  twelve  gunSf  ^fter 
an  action  of  two  hours,  cutting  her  to  pieces.  It  was  the 
sloop  Hace  Horse,  tender  to  ailmiral  Parker's  fleet  at  Ja- 
maica, sent  tu  take  the  Sachem  and  Andrew  Doria.  Th* 
next  prize  was  a  Snow  from  Jamaica,  on  board  which  Barney 
.was  sent  as  prize  maater.  Hia  diScultiea  began  here,  for 
being  several  days  in  a  lieavy  gale  of  wind,  and  tlie  sea 
breaking  over  the  vessel  so  as  to  oblige  them  to  stay  in  the 
tops,  he  was  captured  by  the  Perseus  of  twenty  guns.  Being 
ill  treated  by  the  purser  of  the  Perseus,  Barney  knocked  him 
down  the  hatchway,  which  met  the  approbation  of  the  captaia 
of  the  Britisli  vessel,  who  exchanged  his  prisoners  at  Charles- 
tun,  Soutli  Carolina.  On  their  way  to  Philadelphia  on  horse- 
back, Barney  and  his  companions  annoyed  the  torics  when- 
ever tliey  found  an  opportunity,  making  them  drink  succest 
to  Congress,  &c. 

In  the  spring  of  1777,  Barney  again  joined  the  Andrew 
Doria,  and  took  part  in  the  defence  of  the  Delaware.  The 
American  force  consisted  of  tlio  Delaware  frigate  of  thirty -two 
guns,  and  several  small  vessels,  all  under  commodore  Hazle- 
wood.  They  were  stationed  at  Mud  Islund  or  fort  Mifflin^ 
which  was  commanded  by  lieutenant  colunci  Samuel  Smith, 
at  present  a  member  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States,  from 
Maryland.  All  the  summer  the  war  was  carried  on  with 
great  rigour  in  the  neighborhood ;  but  in  the  fall  the  fort  waa 
uccessarily  given  up,  and  the  fleet  de'^troycd.  Barney  was 
ordered  to  Baltimore  to  join  the  Virginia  frigate,*captain 
Nicholson.  In  attempting  to  get  the  frigate  to  sea,  the  pilot 
I'an  her  on  shore  in  the  night,  and  was  raptured  by  the  British. 
In  August.  1778,  Barney  was  exchanged  for  the  lieutenant  of 
the  Mermaid  frigate,  but  on  going  to  Baltimore,  where  he 
took  command  of  a  schooner  with  two  gitnsand  eight  men.  he 
was  again  taken  in  the  bay  by  a  privateer  of  four  large  guns 
and  sixty  men.  The  United  States,  at  this  time,  having  no 
relets  out  of  the  middle  states,  Barney  accepted  the  offer  of 
bis  old  friend  and  commander,  captain  Robinson,  in  Novem- 
ber, 1776,  to  go  out  with  him  from  Alexandria  in  a  ship,  with 
a  letter  of  marque.  Siic  had  twelve  guns,  but  little  powder, 
and  only  thirty-five  men.  When  three  days  out,  in  tlie  night, 
tliey  fell  in  with  the  privateer  Rosebud,  captain  Duncan,  full 
of  men,  with  which  tiiey  had  a  running  fight  all  night,  killed 
and  wounded  forty-seven  of  their  men.  and  got  off  with  only- 
one  man  wounded.  They  arrived  at  Bordeaux,  took  a  cargo 
,  of  brandy,  mounted  eighteen  gunH,  and  shipped  seventy  men. 
On  their  return,  they  made  a  valuable  prize,  after  a  running 
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ii^i  df  near  two  days.    Barney  took  cointtiand  of  the  prize^ 
knd  atrived  siife  in  Philadelphia,  in  October,  1779. 

Id  IZSby  he  married  a  most  estimable  woman,  the  daughteif 
df  alderman  Bedford.  The  following  month  he  proceeded  to 
Baltimore,  having  all  his  fortune  with  him  in  paper  money,  in 
bis  gig-box ;  on  arriving  he  found  he  had  been  robbed  of  every 
cent  he  had  in  the  worid.  He  returned  to  Philadelphia  with-> 
oot  mentioning  his  loss,  and  soon  after  went  into  ^rvice  on 
board  the  United  States  ship  Saratoga,  of  sixteen  guns^  com-* 
manded  by  captain  John  Young.  In  a  few  days  after  going 
to  sea^  they  captured  a  ship  of  twelve)  guns.  Soon  after  they 
took  a  6hip  mounting  thiity-two  guns,  ninety  men,  and  two 
brigs*  having  boarded  the  first  running  up  under  English  co-< 
lours.  Barney  was  afterwards  taken  by  the  intrepid^  74^ 
captain  Malloy,  ^ho  treated  his  prisoners  with  great  bar- 
barity. In  1780,  Barney  and  sevetity  other  prisoners,  at  New 
York,  were  sent  on  board  the  Yarmouth^  74,  and  ordered  to 
England  by  admiral  Rodney.  They  were  confined  undei^ 
five  decks,  in  a  place  three  feet  high,  twelve  feet  long,  and 
twenty  feet  wide,  without  light,  and  were  fifty-three  days  on 
the  passage.  Eleven  died  from  the  filth  and  the  fever  getting 
among  them,  and  when  they  landed  at  Plymouth,  the  survi-* 
vors  were  very  feeble  and  emaciated,  covered  with  v^rminy 
and  so  weak  they  could  hardly  stand,  or  their  eyes  bear  the 
light.  After  remaining  some  time  in  a  prison  ship^  they  were 
sent  to  Mill  prison,  where  they  found  between  two  ahd  three 
hundred  other  rebels,  as  they  were  called.  They  gave  theii* 
jailors  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  by  digging,  undermining,  cut^ 
ting  bars,  &c.  and  some  escaped.  Barney  was  suspected^ 
and  was  put  in  the  dungeon  tliirty  days$  loaded  with  heavy 
irons*  By  the  assistance  of  a  soldier  who  had  been  in  Ame-> 
rica,  on  the  18th  May^  1781,  he  escaped  in  an  English  offi- 
cer's undress  uniform.  After  being  taken,  he  again  escaped^ 
and  went  to  Bristol  and  London.  He  also  visited  Amsterdam^ 
Rotterdam,  and  the  Hague.  He  ari*if  ed  in  Philadelphia  in 
March  following,  after  an  absence  of  nineteen  months.  Wbeii 
a  few  days  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  the  state  of  Pennsyl-* 
vania  gave  him  the  command  of  the  Hyder  Ally,  a  small  ship 
of  sixteen  guns,  and  one  hundred  and  ten  men.  Thirteen 
days  after,  he  prficceded  with  a  convoy  down  the  bay,  and 
was  laying  in  Cape  May  road,  waiting  for  a  wind.  'Aie  fol-^ 
lowing  arc  the  particulars  of  the  action  between  the  Hyder 
Ally,  captain  Barney^  and  the  general  Monk^  captain  Rogers^ 
furnished  by  a  gentleman  well  acquainted  with  the  par« 
ticulars  : 

April  8th,  178£,at  10,  A.  M.  laying  at  anchor  under  Cap« 
May;  (Delaware)  discovered  three  sail  standing  in  from  se% 
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with  a  light  wind  from  tlie  cafttward;  at  II  perceiTed  that 
they  were  a  friEnte,  a  sliip,  a  sloop  of  war,  and  an  armed 
brig.  At  meridian,  the  frigate  stood  for  Cape  Henlopen 
channel,  the  ship  and  brig  standing  in  for  Cape  May;  made 
a  signal  for  oaf-  convoy  to  get  under  weigh,  and  stand  up  the 
bay ;  we  then  got  under  weigh,  and  followed  the  convoy.  At 
1,  P.  M.  the  ship  and  brig  came  into  the  bay,  by  Cape  May 
channel,  the  frigate  coming  round  under  Cape  Henlopen; 
prepared  for  action,  all  hands  to  quarters.  At  three  quarters 
past  one,  the  brig  ]iassed  us,  after  giving  us  two  fires ;  w« 
reserved  our  fire  for  the  sliip,  then  fust  coming  up ;  we  re- 
ceived very  little  damage  from  the  brig,  who  stood  after  our 
convoy;  she  mounted  sixteen  guns,  and  was  formerly  the 
American  privateer  "Fair  American,"  commanded  by  cap* 
tain  Decatur,  and  equal  to  us  in  force.  At  2,  P.  M.  the  ship 
ranged  up  on  our  starboard  quarter,  and  fired  two  guns  at  us ; 
we  were  then  at  good  pistol  shot ;  we  then  attempted  to  rus 
her  on  hoard,  by  laying  her  across  the  starboard  bow,  but  our 
yard  arras  locked,  wliich  kept  us  too  far  off  to  board  ;  at  the 
same  time  poured  in  our  broadside  from  great  guns  and  small 
arms.  Onr  fire  was  briskly  kept  up  for  twenty-six  minutes, 
when  she  struck  her  colours.  Immediately  sent  our  first  lieu- 
tenant on  board,  and  stood  np  the  bay,  the  frigate  at  this  time 
under  a  press  of  sail  in  chase  after  us,  and  ttie  brig  ahead  in 
chase  of  our  convoy ;  again  prepared  for  action,  and  stood  af- 
ter the  brig,  but  on  her  ])ercciving  that  tlie  ship  had  struck, 
she  stood  for  tlie  frigate,  and  got  aground ;  we  were  obliged 
to  pass  her,  as  the  frigate  gained  upon  ns.  At  4,  P.  M.  the 
frigate  came  to  aiictior  in  the  bay,  (supposed  for  want  of  a 
pilot)  We  then  spoke  the  prize  for  the  first  time,  and  learned 
she  was  His  Majesty's  ship  the  General  Monk,  captain  Rod- 
gers,  of  nineteen  nine  pounders,  but  lighting  twenty  guns,  and 
had  on  board,  when  tlie  action  began,  one  Inindred  and  thirty- 
six  men,  of  whom  thirty  were  killed,  and  fiRy-three  wounded. 
Of  sixteen  officers  on  board,  fifteen  were  kiilnl  or  wounded. 
The  captain  received  three  wounds.  We  had  on  board  the 
Hyder  Ally  four  killed,  and  eleven  wounded.  The  Hyder 
Ally  mounted  twelve  six  pounders,  am)  four  nine  pounders, 
with  a  cmnpleroent  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  men.  During 
tlie  action  we  fired  thirteen  broadsides  from  our  rannon,  and 
from  sixty  to  seventy  niunds  (roni  our  muskets.  Proportion 
•f  metal :  The  General  Monk,  ten  nine  pounders,  fired  ninety 
weight  of  shot  at  one  broadside.  The  Hyder  Ally,  six 
siscB.  and  two  nines,  fired  fifty-four  wright  of  shot  at  one 
broadside.  Proportion — fifty  to  ninety.  On  arriving  at  Phi- 
adclphia  with  the  prize,  the  wounded  had  eiery  care  taken  of 
them.  The  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  voted  him  a  sword  for 
this  gallant  exploit,  which  was  presented  liim  by  tlie  gorerttor. 
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A  gentleman  who  was  on  board  the  vessels  after  their  ar- 
ffiyal  at  Philadelphia,  gives  the  following  particulars : 

'I  was  then  in  Philadelphia,  quite  a  lad,  when  the  action  took 
place.  Both  ships  arrived  at  the  lower  part  of  the  citj  with 
a  leading  wind,  immediately  after  the  action,  bringing  wifli 
them  all  their  killed  and  wounded.  Attracted  to  the  wharf 
bj  the  salute  which  the  Hyder  Ally  fired,  of  thirteen  guns, 
which  was  then  the  custom,  (one  for  each  state)  I  saw  the  tWQ 
riiips  lying  In  the  stream,  anchored  near  each  other.  In  a 
short  time,  however,  they  warped  into  the  wharf,  to  land  their 
killed  and  wounded,  and  curiosity  induced  me,  as  well  as 
many  others,  to  go  on  board  each  vessel.  The  Hyder  Ally  was, 
as  stated,  a  small  ship  of  sixteen  six  pounders.  The  Monk,  a 
king's  ship  of  large  dimensions,  of  eighteen  nine  pounders.  The 
difference  in  the  size  and  equipments  of  the  two  ships  was 
matter  of  astonishment  to  all  the  beholders.  The  General 
Monk's  decks  were,  in  every  direction,  besmeared  vrifli 
blood,  covered  with  the  dead  and  wounded,  and  resembled  a 
chamel  house.  Several  of  lier  bow  ports  ^ere  knocked  into 
one:  a  plain  evidence  of  the  well  directed  fire  of  the  Hyder 
Ally.  She  was  a  king's  ship,  a  very  superior  vessel,  a  fast 
sailer,  and  coppered  to  the  bends.  I  was  on  board  during  the 
time  they  carried  on  shore  tlie  khled  and  wounded,  which 
they  did  in  hammocks. 

'I  was  present  at  a  conversation  which  took  place  on  the 
quarter  deck  of  the  General  Monk,  between  captain  Barney, 
and  several  merchants  in  Philadelphia.  I  remember  one  of 
them  observing,  **  Why,  captain  Barney,  you  have  been  truly 
fortunate  in  capturing  this  vessel,  considering  she  is  so  far  su- 
perior to  you  in  point  of  size,  guns,  men,  and  metal."  Yes, 
sir,  he  replied,  I  do  consider  myself  fortunate — when  we  wero 
about  to  engage,  it  was  the  opinion  of  myself,  as  well  as  mj 
crew,  that  she  would  have  blown  us  to  atoms ;  but  we  were  de- 
termined she  should  gain  her  victory  dearly.  One  of  the 
wounded  British  sailors  observed — <^  Yes,  sir,  captain  Rodgera 
observed  to  our  crew,  a  little  before  the  action  commenced, 
^Now,  my  boys,  we  shall  have  the  Yankee  ship  in  five 
minutes ;'  and  so  we  all  thought,  but  here  we  are." 

The  General  Monk  was  sold  and  bought  by  Mr.  Morris  for 
tlie  United  States,  and  tlie  command  given  to  Barney,  who 
sailed  with  sealed  orders  in  November,  1782,  with  despatches 
to  Dr.  Franklin,  in  Paris.  He  was  well  received  at  the 
French  court  He  returned  to  Philadelphia  with  a  valuable 
loan  from  the  French  king,  a  large  sum  of  ihoney  in  chests  of 
gold,  and  barrels  of  silver,  and  carried  with  him  a  passport 
signed  by  the  king  of  England,  and  the  information  that  1li« 
prelaminaries  of  peace  were  signed. 
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Thus  closed  his  public  career^  being  among  the  first  to  cn« 
ter,  and  the  last  to  quit  the  service. 

The  character  of  our  work  will  not  permit  us  to  give  all  the  in- 
teresting particulars  of  Barney's  life.  Buffice  tosay,  greatin- 
deed«  was  the  variety  of  service  in  which  he  wiis  engaged  in 
tiie  revolutionary  war^  and  as  fluctuating  his  successes  and  his 
misfortunes.  A  captive  to-day,  to-morrow  he  triumphed  in  the 
arms  of  victory ;  but  in  all  situations,  and  under  every  change^ 
however  eventful,  supported  a  character  of  unblemished  honour^ 
and  of  an  intrepidity  that  could  not  be  exceeded. 

After  the  termination  of  the  revolutionary  war,  he  com- 
menced business,  and  purchased  a  tract  of  land  in  Kentucky, 
which  he  meant  to  be  a  last  resort  for  his  family.  In  1786, 
67,  and  88,  he  visited  South  Carolina^  Georgia,  and  the  wes- 
tern country.  On  his  return  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution.  In  1789,  finding  his  health  im- 
paired by  his  services,  he  embarked  for  South  America,  and 
arrived  at  Carthagcna  in  a  small  brig  belonging  to  himself 
and  partner.  Thence  he  went  to  Ha\  anna,  and  then  home. 
In  1792,  he  sailed  again,  and  arrived  at  Cape  Francois. 
While  there  tlie  town  was  burnt,  and  he  was  obliged  to  fight 
his  way.  He  brought  off  fifty  or  sixty  miserable  women  and 
children.  His  vessel  was  captured  by  an  English  privateer 
brig,  two  others  in  company.  Three  officers  and  eleven  men 
were  put  on  board,  and  all  the  Americans  taken  out,  except 
Barney,  the  cai'pentcr,  boatswain  and  cook.  They  were  or-^ 
dri-ed  for  New  Providence.  The  keys  of  the  iron  chest  were 
demanded,  but  Barney  would  not  deliver  tlicin,  which  occa- 
sioned much  abuse  and  ill  treatment.  He  had  concealed  a 
small  blunderbuss,  and  his  men  some  other  arms,  with  which 
they  took  an  opportunity  of  retaking  the  sliip.  Two  of  tho 
English  officers  were  wounded.  The  men  were  afterwards 
made  to  work  the  ship,  until  they  arrived  at  Baltimore.  Bar- 
ney was  compelled,  for  his  osm  safety,  to  sleep  on  the  quar- 
ter deck  in  his  arm-chair.  He  again  sailed  for  Cape  Fran- 
cois in  179S ;  on  his  return,  he  was  again  captured  by  an  En- 
glish brig,  and  taken  to  Jamaica.  M'hcn  he  arrived  at  Kings- 
ton he  was  committed  to  prison,  and  bills  were  found  against 
him  for  piracy.  His  ship  and  cargo  wei-e  condemned.  Ho 
then  returned  home,  and  in  1794,  was  offered  the  command  of 
a  frigate,  but  declined  the  offer.  After  this  he  accompanied 
Mr.  Monroe,  now  President  of  the  United  States,  to  France, 
•and  was  the  beai-cr  of  the  American  flag  to  the  National  Con- 
vention. He  received  the  embrace  of  the  President  of  tho 
Convention,  and  a  vote  was  passed  that  he  should  be  employ- 
ed in  the  navy  of  the  Republic.  He  declined  at  that  time, 
jl)ut  in  179^^  accepte4  a  commission  ^  captain.     In  1796,  ho 
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AiriTod  at  Norfolk  with  two  frigates.  An  English  squadron 
blockaded  him  for  a  considerable  time.  He  offered  to  go  out 
and  fight  an  equal  force,  but  the  English  declined.  By  de- 
iceiving  the  British,  he  made  his  escajie,  and  returned  to 
France.  In  1800,  he  left  the  French  service,  and  returned  to 
America.  In  1805,  he  was  offered  the  siiperintendance  of  the 
Navy  Yard  at  Washington,  but  declined.  In  1806,  he  offer- 
ed for  Congi-essy  hut  was  defeated.  In  1808,  he  offered  for 
Congress,  and  was  again  defeated,  through  the  machination9 
of  his  enemies. 

In  1812,  he  had  removed  into  the  country,  on  Elkridge,  and 
in  June,  when  war  was  declared  against  Great  Britain,  he 
offered  his  services  to  tlie  general  government,  and  at  the 
same  time  engaged  in  a  fine  schooner  to  make  a  cruise  priva-* 
Tateering.  He  was  very  successful,  having  captured  eighteen 
saiU  most  of  which  were  burnt  or  sunk;  several  of  them  were 
of  greater  force  than  the  privateer,  and  fought  hard.  In  July, 
1813,  when  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  attending  the  sale  of 
some  prizes,  he  received  an  offer  of  the  command  of  the  flotil- 
la for  the  defence  of  the  Chesapeake.  On  his  proceeding  to 
Washington,  he  found  his  old  enemies  had  written  letters  to 
tlie  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  insulting  to  his  feelings,  which  he 
resented  by  calling  out  the  writer,  a  merchant  of  Baltimore^ 
who,  in  the  affair,  had  a  bullet  through  his  breast;  which,  how- 
ever,  he  survived.  In  the  spring  of  1 8 14,  the  flotilla  consist- 
fbi  of  twenty  six  barges  and  nine  hundred  men,  with  which  the 
commodore  proceeded  down  tlic  bay,  intending  to  attack  the 
enemy's  black  establishment,  at  Tangier  Island;  but  falling 
in  with  their  squadron  off  the  Patu^^ent,  he  was  obliged  to  run 
in  there.  During  the  summer,  they  kept  up  an  active  war- 
fare with  the  enemy,  attacking  them  whenever  he  had  an  op- 
portunity, in  some  instances  lying  under  the  fire  of  the  fri- 
gates for  several  hours.  Ho  destroyed  several  of  their  small 
craft,  and  men,  bcsi(les  injuring  their  large  vessels,  when  his 
shot  would  reach  them.  On  the  first  of  July,  tlie  commodore 
was  ordered  to  Washington,  to  consult  about  the  expected  in- 
vasion, and  tlie  means  of  defending  the  capital.  He  returned 
to  the  flotilla  on  the  third,  and  removed  higher  up  the  river. 
On  the  sixteenth  of  August,  tlic  enemy  entered  the  Patuxent, 
and  an  express  was  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
The  commodore  landed  most  of  his  men,  and  marched  them 
towards  ^Vashington  on  the  twenty  fust,  and  joined  General 
Winder  at  the  Woodyard,  where  he  found  captain  Miller,  and 
his  marines,  with  five  pieces  of  artillery,  which  were  placed 
ander  his  command.  On  the  2Srd  the  troops  were  reviewed  by 
fte  President.  The  ene^ny,  the  next  day,  were  within  three 
IQiles  of  tlic  can)p,  and  some  skirmishing  took  place.     The 
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commodore  proceeded  with  his  force  to  the  city,  crossed  the 
Eastern  brancli,  and  put  up  that  night  in  the  marine  bairacka, 
with  orders  to  protect  the  brid^ 
At  about  11,  A.  M.  of  the  S4th,  hearing  the  enemy  had 

Erocceded  on  to  Bladensburg.  and  meeting  me  President,  ftc 
e  begged  to  be  allowed  to  quit  the  bridge,  and  join  the  army^ 
which  was  allowed,  and  he  immediately  set  out  for  Btadena- 
burg,  with  his  guns  and  his  men.  Vitfaia  a  mile  of  that 
town,  he  found  the  army  drawn  up  in  detached  parties,  and 
the  engagement  had  began.  His  men  came  up  at  a  trot,  th« 
weather  excessively  hot  They  had  hardly  time  to  taka 
the  limbers  from  the  giina  and  form,  when  he  perceired  our 
u-my  in  full  retreat,  and  the  enemy  advancing.  He  was  in 
hopes  the  &rst  line  would  again  form  near  him,  but  was  dis- 
appointed. At  length  the  enemy  appeared,  and  he  gave  or- 
ders to  wait  until  they  were  near  enough.  He  pointed  the  guns 
and  remounte<l.  The  enemy  tried  their  rockets,  and  then  ad- 
vanced. They  received  a  fire  of  round  and  grape  shot,  which 
cleared  the  road ;  grape  and  canister  cleared  it  a  second  time; 
thoy  then  left  the  road  and  took  to  the  field  in  front  and  on 
the  right  They  were  met  there  by  the  marines  and  sailors  with 
muskets,  and  the  cannon  with  grape  and  canister.  Colonel 
Thornton,  colonel  Woods,  and  several  officers  of  the  enemy, 
fell  in  the  charge.  The  American  army  by  this  time,  had  to 
a  man  disappeared ;  the  commodore,  however,  kept  up  bis 
fire.  The  English  sharp-shooters  had  straggled  about,  and 
were  doing  much  mischief;  Barney's  horse  fell  between 
two  of  his  guns,  pierced  by  two  balls ;  several  of  his  officers 
were  killed  and  wounded ;  the  ammunition  wagon  had  gone 
off  in  the  general  confusion  and  retreat  of  the  army ;  the 
enemy  began  to  flank  out  to  the  right,  under  cover  of  a  thick 
wood,  and  had  nearly  surrounded  the  commodoi'c  His  men 
were  nearly  exhausted,  having  undergone  a  three  day's  march 
without  a  regular  supply  of  provisions.  He  had  received  a 
wound  in  the  thigh  some  time  before,  and  i>Yas  faint  for  loss 
of  blood,  when  he  ordered  a  retreat,  which  was  effected  in 
good  order,  by  the  men  and  sucb  officers  as  could  follow.  H« 
retired  a  few  yards,  with  the  help  of  three  of  his  officers, 

whom  he  ordered  away,  except  captain  H ,  and  fell 

teom  weakness ;  in  which  situation  he  was  found  by  the  enemy. 
General  Ross  and  admiral  Cockburn  came  to  him,  and,  in 
in  tlie  most  polite  manner  tendered  him  every  assistance. 
He  was  carried  in  a  litter  to  Bladensburg.  Captain  Miller 
was  also  carried  to  the  same  house,  badly  wounded.  Thus 
the  battle  ended !  On  tiie  26th  of  August,  lie  found  the  ene- 
my had  retreated,  leaving  eighty  wounded  officers  and  men. 
The  next  day,  Mrs.  Baniey,  his  sargeoo,  and  oaa  of  bis  sons 
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eumt  to  Bladensbiirgy  and,  after  a  nizht^s  fest,  carried  Mill 
borne  in  a  carriage  and  bed  brought  for  that  purpose.    The 
hall  had  been  probed  for  by  the  English  surgeons,  but  iivithout 
cftct ;  his  surgeon  was  equally  unsuccessful,  and  it  was  never 
got  out.     On  the  7th  October,  he  was  sufficiently  recovered 
to  proceed  to  Washington,  and  was  sent  with  a  flag  of  truce 
to  the  enemy's  fleet  in  the  Chesapeake,  to  exchange  prisoners. 
He  calculated  the  enemy  lost  in  killed^  wounded  and  pri- 
soners, in  their  attack  on  Washington,  eleven  hundred  men. 
Our  loss  did  not  exceed  sixty,  fifty  of  which  were  marines  and 
floUlla  men.  On  the  10th  October,  he  resumed  his  command. 
The  corporation  of  Washington  voted  him  a  sword.  He  was 
preparing  the  barges  for  a  spring  campaign,  when  the  news 
of  peace  arrived.   The  Legislature  of  Georgia  gave  the  com- 
modore a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  conduct  at  Washington.     On 
the  lOth  May,  he  was  again  sent  for  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  requested  to  undertake  a  mission  to  Europe ;  and 
he  sailed  the  25th  from  Baltimore,  arrived  at  Plymouth,  thence 
went  to  London,  and  sailed  the  9th  August  from  Gravesend ; 
arriTed  at  Baltimore  ISth  October,  but  found  his  wdund  crip- 
pled him  so  completely,  he  was  obliged  to  send  his  despatches 
by  his  son.    He  remained  at  his  farm  until  his  strength  was 
renovated;  he  then  removed  his  family  to  Baltimore,  where  he 
remained  some  months.    Finding  it  necessary  to  form  an  es- 
tablishment more  independent  than  the  one  he  now  possessed, 
he  looked  towards  Kentucky  as  the  place  of  final  settlement^ 
and  paid  it  a  visit,  carrying  out  his  wife  with  him.     On  the 
road  he  received   the  most  gratifying  attentions  from  all 
classes,  and  his  reception  in  tiiat  hospitable  state,  was  such, 
that  he  only  returned  to  Maryland  to  settle  his  business,  and 
pack  up  his  furniture,  which,  with  his  wagons,  horses,  ser- 
vants, and  every  thing  necessary  for  farming  and  housekeep- 
ing, be  sent  ahead,  and  followed  with  his  family.  At  Browns- 
town  he  embarked  his  baggage  in  boats,  but  unfortunately 
the  season  had  been  remarkably  dry,  and  he  was  detained  a 
long  time  on  the  river.   At  Pittsburg  he  had  got  every  thing 
on  board,  and  was  ready  to  sail  the  next  morning,  the  water 
having  risen,  when  in  his  boat  he  was  taken  ill,  the  combined 
dTect  of  fatigue,  exposure,  and  the  irritation  kept  up  by  tha 
ball  in  his  thigh,  calculated  very  much  to  hasten  his  death. 

He  died  on  the  1st  day  of  December,  1818,  in  the  60th 
year  of  his  age.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  his  funeral  was  at-' 
tended  by  a  great  concourse  of  people,  and  received  all  the 
honours  the  city  of  Pittsburg  could  i^ord.  His  family  after 
some  detention,  proceeded  on  to  Kentucky.  His  widow  con- 
tinues to  enjoy  his  pension,  and  in  time  may  have  possession 
of  the  ample  tract  of  land  purchased  in  early  life. 
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BARUT,  3omi,  was  bpm  in  the  county  oi  IVexfor^,  f M> 

land,  ih  the  year  1745.  After  haring  received  the  first  ele-- 
ments  of  an  English  education,  to  gratify  his  particular  incli- 
nation  for  the  sea,  his  father  entered  hint  in  the  merchant  ser- 
vice. When  aboutfifteorfyearsofage,he  arrived  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  selected  it  aa  the  country  of  hta  future  residence.  He 
commanded  the  ship.  Black  Prince,  a  valuable  vessel  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Nixon,  of  Philadelphia,  when  the  revolutionary 
war  commenced.  This  ship  v/an  immeiliatcly  purchased  by 
Congress,  ant!  convei-ted  into  a  vessel  of  war.  Barry  very 
promptly  took  a  decided  stand  in  favour  of  his  adopted  coun- 
try, ahd  was  the  first  commodore  in  the  American  nary. 

Confidingin  his  patriotism.  Congress,  in  February,  17T6i 
a  few  months  prior  to  the  decUration  of  Independence,  ap.^ 
pointed  him  commander  of  the  brig  Lexington,  of  sixt*>cil 
CUDS,  and  his  was  the  first  Continental  vessel,  which  Hailed 
from  the  port  of  Philadelphia.  His  cruises  were  successful. 
The  city  of  Philadelphia  and  forts  on  the  Delaware  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  British,  in  the  year  1777;  and  commodore 
Barr}',  with  several  vessels  of  war,  made  good  his  retreat  m 
tlic  river,  as  far  as  Whitchill,  where,  however,  they  were  af' 
terwards  destroyed  by  the  enemy. 

Prior  to  the  destmction  of  these  vessels,  he  successfully  em-' 
played  those  aiider  his  command,  in  annoying  the  enemy,  and 
cutting  off  the  supplies. 

Whilst  he  commanded  the  Lexington,  the  British  chased  M 
vessel  on  shore  near  Cape  May,  in  sight  of  the  Lexington, 
Surprise,  captain  Weeks,  and  the  Wasp,  captain  Barney. 
The  boats  and  men  of  those  vessels  were  imme^liately  sent  to 
her  assistance,  and  they  began  to  land  her  cargo,  consisting 
of  small  arms,  powder,  &c.  The  British  kept  up  a  brisk  fire, 
and  killed  captain  Weeks.  Finding  the  enemy's  ships  getting 
near,  and  preparing  to  send  their  boats,  captain  Barrj  order- 
ed ft  quantity  of  ]iowder  turned  loose  in  the  hold  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  on  leaving  her,  left  a  large  coal  of  fire  wrapped  up 
in  tiiv  mainsail  over  the  hatchway,  Wlien  the  Americans 
retired,  the  British  had  scarcely  boarded  the  vessel,  when  she 
blew  np,  with  a  tremendous  cxjilosion  .'  A  great  number  of 
dead  bodies,  gold  lared  hats,  &>:.  afterwards  floated  on  shore.' 

After  the  destruction  of  the  Amenran  squadron,  and  soon 
after  the  capture  of  Pliilarlelphia,  he  was  appointed  to  com- 
mand the  Raleigh,  of  thirty  two  gims,  which,  on  a  cruise, 
was  run  on  shore  by  a  British  squadron,  on  Fox  Island,  in 
Penobscot  bay. 

Subsequent  to  the  above  disasters,  he  commanded  a  vessel 
commissioned  with  letters  of  nianjue  and  reprisal,  and  engag- 
ed in  the  West  India  trade  for  some  timo. 
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Wlien  CongreM  eoncladed  to  build  a  74  gun  ship  in  New 
tlampshire,  he  was  ordered  to  command  her.  It  was,  how- 
erer.  afterwards^  determined  to  make  a  present  of  tliis  vessel 
t0  His  most  Christian  Maje.sty,  wiicn  that  august  body  gave 
him  the  command  of  the  AJIiancc  frigate. 

The  situation  of  American  affairs  becoming  important,  in 
a  foreign  point  of  view,  colonel  John  Laurens,  of  South  Ca«' 
rolina,  son  of  Henry  Lairrens,  then  a  prisoner  in  the  tower  of 
London,  was  ordered  to  France  on  a  special  mission.  Com- 
modore Barry  sailed  in  the  Alliance  from  Boston  for  L'Ori- 
ent,  in  February,  1781,  having  the  minister  extraordinary 
and  suite  on  board.  After  landing  the  ambassador  and  suite 
at  L'Orient,  in  the  early  part  of  the  same  year,  the  Alliance 
called  on  a  cruise. 

Oil  the  29th  of  May,  following,  at  day-light.  Commodore 
Barry  discovered  a  ship  and  a  brig  on  his  weather  bow,  ap- 
pearing afterwards  to  wear  the  British  flag.  He  consequent- 
ly prepared  for  immediate  action.  The  British  ship  proved 
to  be  the  Atalanta,  captain  Edwards,  of  between  twenty  and 
thirty  guns,  and  the  brig  Treposa,  captain  Smith.  An  action 
.shortly  commenced,  and  by  three  P.  M.  both  vessels  struck. 
Barry  was  wounded  early  in  the  engagement;  but  notwith- 
standing his  sufferings,  in  consequence  of  this  casualty,  he 
still  remained  on  deck,  and  it  was  o^ing  to  his  inti*tepidity' 
and  presence  of  mind^  that  the  Alliance  was  the  victor. 

On  December  25, 1 78 1 ,  he  sailed  in  the  Alliance  for  France, 
from  Boston,  having  on  board  the  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  and 
Count  de  Noailles,  who  were  desirous  of  going  to  their  native 
country  on  business  of  the  highest  impoi*tance.  He  had  scarce- 
ly arrived  at  his  destined  port  (L'Oiicnt,)  than  he  sailed  in 
February,  1782,  on  a  cruise,  during  which  he  fell  in  with  an 
enemy's  ship  of  equal  size,  and  had  a  severe  engagement 
The  enemy  would  have  been  captured,  had  it  not  been  for  two 
consorts,  which,  how  ever,  were  kept  at  a  distance  during  the 
action  by  a  French  fifty  gun  ship,  which  hove  in  sight.  The 
continental  ship  Luzerne,  of  twenty  guns,  had  her  guns  tlirown 
overboard  before  the  battle  began,  in  order  to  facilitate  her 
e^ape,  as  she  had  a  quantity  of  specie  on  board  fi'om  Havan- 
na,  for  the  use  of  the  United  States.  The  captain  of  the  Bri- 
tish frigate,  who  was  soon  after  advanced  to  be  vice-admiral 
of  the  red,  acknowledged,  that  he  had  never  received  a  moro 
Be\-erc  flagellation  than  on  this  occasion,  altl^ugh  it  seemed 
to  have  had  the  appearance  of  a  drawn  battle. 

It  is  said  that  the  British  frigate  had  thirty-seven  killed 
tnd  fifty  woundocT,  in  this  action,  and  that  captain  Barry's 
loss  amounted  to  three  killed  and  eleven  wounded. 

Dnriug  the  time  that  general  Lord  Howe  w^as  the  Britisb 
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commander  in  chief,  he  atteniptetl  to  alienate  the  cotnniodfow 
lh>in  the  cause  which  he  had  bo  ardently  espoused,  by  an  offi^ 
«f  twenty  tliousand  guineas,  and  the  citimnand  of  the  best 
frigate  in  tbe  Britiiih  navy;  but  herejerted  the  offer  with 
scorn.  Tbe  return  of  peace,  however,  in  the  year  1783,  put 
ua  end  to  all  such  dislionorable  propositions,  and  oar  cora- 
modore  returned  to  private  life. 

When  our  diaturfaanres  took  place  with  the  French  Repob- 
lic  ho  commanded  the  frigate  United  States,  now  in  servictv- 
and  was  very  successful  on  the  Went  ln<lia  station. 

Bold,  brave,  and  enterprising,  he  waa.  at  the  same  time,  ha* 
mane  and  generous.  He  was  a  good  citizen,  and  greatly  ee- 
teemed  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  ar<iuaintance.  Hia 
person  was  above  the  ordinary  size,  graceful  and  command- 
ing: his  deportment  dignified,  and  bin  rountenance  expressive. 
Be  had  the  art  of  commanding  without  supercilious  han^- 
tiness,  or  wanton  severity.  Another  trait  in  his  character 
was  a  punctilious  observance  of  the  duties  of  religion. 

Ho  died  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  SOtli  of  September,  1803^ 
and  a  vast  concourse  of  his  fellow-citizens  testified  tlieir  res- 
pect to  his  memory,  by  attending  bis  remains  to  the  silent- 
grave. 

BARTLETT,  Josiah,  Governor  of  New  Hampshire,  was 
born  at  Amesbury,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  Massachusetts, 
<ilst  November.  1729.  His  ancestnrs  came  from  the  south  of 
England,  and  &xcd  at  Newbury.  The  rudiments  of  his  edu- 
cation he  received  at  Amesbury,  at  the  town  sciiool ;  and  hav- 
ing a  thirst  for  knowledge,  he  applied  himself  to  books  in  va- 
rious languages,  in  which  be  was  assisted  by  a  neighbouring 
clergyman,  the  reverend  Mr.  Webster,  of  Salisbury,  an  ex- 
cellent scholar  as  well  as  judicious  divine.  Mr.  Bartlett  had 
the  benefit  of  his  library  and  conversation,  while  he  studied 
physic  with  a  gentleman,  who  was  a  prartitioner  in  his  nntive 
town.  At  the  age  of  twcnty-onr.  he  began  the  practir«  of 
physic  in  Kingston,  and  soon  became  very  eminent  in  the  line 
of  his  profession.  In  1764.  a  field  ^vas  opened  for  the  useful 
display  of  his  skill.  The  cynanche  maligna  became  very  prc- 
Talent  in  many  towns  of  Nnw  Uampshii-e,  and  was  a  fatal 
disease  among  children.  Tbe  method  of  treating  it  was  as  a 
highly  philogistic  aimplaint ;  but  he  was  led  trom  bis  own 
reason  and  observations,  to  manage  it  differently.  He  mad« 
use  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  as  an  antidote  and  pi-eventative,  and 
bis  practice  was  successful.  This  afterwards  hccome general 
among  pbyt^ji'ians. 

Ill  1765,  Dr.  Bartlett  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  from  this  time  was  annually  elected  till  the  revolu- 
tion.   In  1770,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  rUt 
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Tegineiit  of  militia.  Tliis  commission  lie  was  deprived  of 
in  \774f  on  account  of  the  active  part  he  took  in  the  contro- 
versy with  great  Britain.  This  was  a  time  when  <<  the  clash- 
ing of  parties  excited  strone  passions^  which  frequently  ^n- 
md  the  mastery  of  reason."  The  governor  and  council  of  New 
Hampshire,  saw  fit  to  dissolve  the  house  of  Assembly,  sup- 
posing that  a  new  one  might  beroroe  more  flexible,  or  be  more 
'•abser\ient  to  tlieir  wishes.  In  the  meanwhile,  colonel  Bart* 
lett,  with  several  others,  planned  a  kind  of  authority,  which 
was  called  a  committee  of  safety.  Tliey  met  at  Exeter,  and 
in  die  course  of  events,  were  obliged  to  take  upon  themselves 
the  whole  executive  government  of  the  state.  When  a  pro- 
Tincia)  congress  liad  again  organized  the  government,  colonel 
Bartlett  received  a  new  appointment  as  justice  of  the  peaces 
and  colonel  of  the  7th  regiment. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  members  who  were  chosen  to  repre« 
nent  the  state  in  Congi-ess.  Colonel  Bartlett  was  prevented 
from  accepting  this  honourable  trust  by  tlie  unhappy  condition 
of  his  domestic  affairs ;  his  house  having  been  burnt,  his  fa- 
mily were  obliged  to  seek  a  shelter  without  any  thing  but  the 
clothes  they  had  upon  them.  He  was  elected  member  of  the 
second  congre&s  which  assembled  at  Philadelphia  the  next 
year,  and  also  attended  his  duty  in  the  same  station,  1776. 
He  was  the  first  that  signed  the  declaration  of  independence 
after  tlie  president 

In  1777,  colonel  Bartlett  and  general  Pcabody,  were  ap- 
pointed agents  to  provide  medical  aid  and  other  necessaries 
for  the  New  Hampshire  troops,  who  went  with  general  Stark, 
and  for  this  purpose  repaired  to  Bennington,  a  spot  distin- 
gikished  by  a  battle  very  importatit  in  its  consequences.  In 
April,  1778,  he  again  went  as  a  delegate  to  Congress.  He 
returned  in  November,  and  would  no  longer  appear  as  a  can- 
didate for  that  office. 

When  the  state  of  New  Hampshire  was  organized,  under  a 
popular  government,  colonel  Bartlett  was  appointed  judge  of 
the  common  pleas;  in  June,  1782,  a  judge  of  the  supi*eme 
oourt;  and  in  1788,  chief  justice. 

In  June.  1790,  he  was  elected  president  of  the  state,  which 
office  he  held  till  the  constitution  abi*ogated  the  ofiice  of  presi- 
dent, and  substituted  the  title  of  the  chief  magistrate,  go« 
vcmor.  He  was  then  chosen  the  first  governor  of  New 
Hampshire  since  the  revolution.  He  I'csigned  the  chair  in  1794^ 
OB  account  of  his  infirm  state  of  health,  and  then  retired  from 
poblic  busine^is. 

He  had  been  the  chief  agent  in  forming  the  medical  society 
of  New  Hampshire-^  which  was  incorporated  in  1791,  of  which 
h*  was  president,  till  his  public  labours  ceased,  and  when  he 
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rentgned,  be  received  «  warm  acknovledgeineiitor  his  bcf- 
vices  and  patronage,  in  a  letter  of  thanks,  wliich  is  now  upon 
the  records  of  tite  society.  He  was  alwnys  a  patron  of  learn- 
ing, and  a  friend  to  learned  men.  M  itliout  tlie  advantages  at 
a  college  e^lucation,  he  was  an  example  to  stiniulate  those  who 
have  been  blessed  with  every  advantage  in  early  lire ;  bnt 
cannot  exhibit  such  improvement  of  their  talents,  or  such  ex- 
ertions in  tlie  cause  of  literature.  It  wan  his  opinion,  that  n- 
])ublics  cannot  exist  without  knowledge  and  vii-tue  in  tlM 
people. 

He  received  an  honovaiy  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  ftrom 
Dartmouth  University. 

Governor  Bnrtlett  did  not  live  long  after  he  reaigncd  bia 
public  employments.  His  health  had  been  declining  a  num> 
uci'  of  years.    He  died  suddenly,  May,  1795. 

BEATTY,  WiuiAM.  was  born  in  Fredrick  county,  in  the 
state  of  Maryland,  on  the  IStli  of  June,  1738.  He  was  tha 
eldest  of  twelve  sons.  In  stature  lie  was  erect  and  stately,  and 
in  person  vigorous  and  athletic  ;  capiibie  of  enduring  the 
greatest  fatigue,  and  of  sufTei-ing  tlie  utmost  privation.  Hia 
attachments  wci-o  warm  and  permanent;  his  feelings  glowing 
and  enthusiastic,  and  his  patriotism  ardent  and  almost  roman- 
tic.  To  a  mind  thus  constituted,  the  "tented  field"  would 
necessarily  present  charms  not  easily  resisted,  and  wlicn  in 
connection  with  this,  an  op]>ortNnity  was  ofli'red  for  the  indul- 
gence of  his  ruling  pitssion,  it  may  readily  be  conceived  that 
he  would  not  be  among  tlic  last  to  rush  to  the  standaril  of  his 
country,  and  offer  his  services  in  tlie  dcl't-ncc  uf  its  liberties 
apd  its  Hglits. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  tliat  the  materials  for  the  biography 
of  men,  even  of  the  most  distinguished  reputation,  arc  often 
found  so  scanty  and  limited.  When  an  individual  has  risen 
fay  intellectual  or  moral  excellence,  above  tlic  oiiiinary  level 
of  society,  and  becomes  known  to  fame,  the  world  feels  an  in- 
terest in  every  thing  tliat  concerns  him,  even  t»  the  most  mi- 
nute event  of  his  life :  and  nothing  is  deemed  tedious  or  uit- 
important.  which  scnes  to  developc  his  character  or  to  unfold 
the  secret  operations  of  his  mind,  or  the  latent  feelings  of  hia 
heart.  On  tliis  aceount,  therefore,  auto-biographies  ai-e  tfae 
most  interesting,  and  perhaps  the  most  useful ;  because  th* 
information  we  receive  is  derived  immciliately  fi-om  the  indi- 
Tidual  himself,  who  lays  before  the  world  the  incidents  and 
events  of  his  life,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  motives  and 
feelings,  and  causes  tli at  ledtothrni,  w  hich  no  stranger  could 
80  well  unilerstand,  or  so  feelingly  delineate. 

Of  the  patriots  of  the  Revolution,  there  are  but  few,  for 
wliose  Uvea  materials  sufficiently  abundant  and  circumstantial 
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been  left ;  and  of  the  lives  of  tbost^  ^ho,  thouf^  kee 
niahedt  were  perhaps  not  less  meritorious  officers^  it  is 
It  at  tliis  remote  period  to  procure  more  than  a  hare  and 
re  outline.  Such  is  the  fact  in  relation  to  the  subject  of 
rief  memoir. 

1776,  when  but  d;ghteen  years  of  age,  he  obtained  tiie 
ntment  of  ensign  in  colonel  Griffith's  regiment,  in  what 
mned  tlie  ^^ flying  camp''  of  Maryland.'  This  regiment, 
L  was  hastily  raised  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  and 

0  serve  until  the  1st  of  December  following,  received  or* 
to  march  in  July,  to  the  city  of  New  York,  which  it 
ted  without  accident,  and  tlience  proceeded  immediately 
id  quarters  on  York  island.  The  regiment  to  which 
}[  Beatty  was  attached,  continued,  during  the  campaign, 
■  the  command  of  general  Washington,  and  at  tlie  expi- 

1  of  his  period  of  service,  he  returned  to  his  native  state. 
id  not,  however,  remain  long  in  this  state  of  inglorious 
ion,  a  condition  which  ill-suited  his  young  and  ardent 
;  for  in  a  short  time  he  was  appointed  a  lieutenant  in 
Eaiyland  line  of  continental  troops,  and  spent  the  winter 
sing  recruits  for  the  regiment  to  which  he  belonged.  In 
iscbargeof  this  unpleasant  and  difficult  duty,  he  acquit* 
imself  ^ith  much  credit,  and  in  tlie  following  spring 
1  the  army  at  MiddIebi*ook,  in  New  Jersey. 

I  merit,  as  an  officer,  was  soon  discovered  by  the  com- 
er  in  chiefs  and  he  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy  in  the 
daryland  regiment,  which  had  the  honour  of  being  for 
time  under  general  Washington's  immediate  command, 
Brst  regiment,  however,  under  the  command  of  colonel 
}j.  to  which  captain  Beatty  was  transferred,  and  of 
h  he  was  now  the  senior  captain,  was  finally  ordered  tp 
the  southern  division  of  the  American  army  in  the  Caro- 
,  and  to  co-oix^rato  with  the  foi*ce  there,  in  resisting  the 
ress  of  the  enemy.  The  distinguished  feats  of  this  divit 
are  familiar  to  every  American,  and  must  be  peculiarly 
lying  to  tlio  people  of  Maryland,  whose  troops  bore  so 
licuous  a  part  iu  that  contest,  especially  the  Ist  regiment, 
h,  according  to  Marshall,  *<  gained  the  battle  of  Cowpens, 
was  pre-eminently  distinguished  in  the  retreat  through 
h  Carolina,  and  at  the  battle  of  Guilford."  In  this  last 
e,  which  was  fought  on  tlie  15th  of  March,  1781,  young 
ty  signalized  himself  in  a  particular  manner,  by  engaging 
ngle  combat  a  gallant  British  soldier,  whom  he  pierc^ 
le  heart  with  his  espontoon.  This  brave  regiment  to 
te  valour  the  glory  of  the  day  must  be  partly  attributed, 
lined  its  high  character  for  courage  and  discipline,  and 
ired  a  reputation  that  never  will  be  lost    f*  At  the  same 
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inBtant,"  says  Johnson,  in  his  life  of  Greene,  "  Howard  (vho' 
now  commanded  this  regiment,  Guuby  liavinebeen  onhormd) 
nislied  upon  them,  the  BritiHli,  from  tlie  leu*  and  the  battlt 
waa  literall}'  fought  hand  to  hand.  It  was  a  contest  not  only 
for  victory,  but  reputation,  Uificcrs  and  soldiers  equally  va- 
lued  themselves  as  the  Jovians  and  Hcrculians  of  the  two 
armies :  nor  were  the  incidents  of  it  destitute  of  the  features 
of  chivalry  and  romance."  Young  Beatty  rose  high  in  tht 
estimation  of  his  superior  ofltrers,  and  of  the  army.  His  con- 
duct had  been  surh  as  to  merit  and  receive  no  ordinary  praise, 
and  his  patriotiNm  and  personal  courage  promised,  at  no  great 
length  of  time,  to  elevate  liim  to  high  rank  in  the  army  of  hi* 
country.  But  fortune  is  not  always  propitious  to  the  brave. 
His  hrilliant  career  was  destined  soon  to  be  brought  to  a  close; 
but  the  laurcU  he  had  won  were  doomed  to  acquire  a  fresher 
bloom  and  a  richer  verdure  by  the  manner  of  his  death.  At 
the  hattieof  Holikick'a  hill,  near  Camden,  which  waa  fought 
on  the  35th  of  April,  in  the  same  year,  captain  Beatty,  whll* 
gallantly  leading  on  the  right  company  of  the  first  Maryland 
regiment,  re{:eived  a  mortal  wound,  and  died,  as  he  bad  al- 
ways wished  to  die,  in  the  lap  of  glory.  Thus  fell  this  brars 
and  promising  young  olHrer,  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  his 
ngc.  who  has  been  emphatically  termed  by  judge  Johnson, 
**tfte  delight  of  his  command i"  who  was  indeed  the  pride  of 
his  regiment,  and  of  the  aiiny.  and  whose  untimely  death  waft 
universally  lamented  by  a  grateful  and  magnanimous  nation. 

Genera]  Lee.  in  his  memoirs  of  the  war  in  the  soutbcm  de- 
partment, speaking  of  this  battle,  says,  "The  British  lost 
no  officer  of  distinction,  which  was  not  the  case  with  us.  Tha 
wound  of  lieutenant  rnloncl  Ford  proved  mortal,  and  captatD 
Beatty,  of  the.  first  Maryland,  was  killed,  than  whom  th« 
^my  did  not  possess  an  offirer  of  more  promise." 

Colonel  John  E.  Howard,  who  had  a  disfiiiguished  com- 
mand to  the  south,  and  whose  meritorious  services  are  so  well 
kno^vn,  and  recorded  in  all  tlic  histories  of  the  Hevolutionary 
War.  docs  justiro  to  the  gallantry  of  captain  Beatty.  in  the 
following  extract  of  a  letter  to  William  B.  Rochester,  £sq. 
member  of  Congress  fi-om  New  York. 

"BiUlimore,  FebruarjflS,  1813. 

"It  would  give  me  much  pleasure  to  add  my  testimony  to 
that  of  general  Greene  and  others,  of  the  great  merit  of  cap- 
lain  William  Beatty.  Indeed,  the  general  in  few  words  has 
so  strongly  portrayed  his  character,  that  little  can  be  added. 

"Extract  from  the  letter  of  genera)  Greene  to  Congress: 
'Among  the  killed  is  captain  Beatty  of  the  Maryland  line, 
one  of  the  best  ^f  ofBcera,  and  an  ornament  to  liig  pre> 
fission.' 
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Judge  f  bhnson,  in  his  Life  of  general  Greene,  says,  ^  Hie 
tnt  sjrmptDm  of  confusion  was  exhibited  by  the  commence 
BMBt  of  a  firing*  contrary  to  orders.  This  was  scarcely  sup- 
pressed, when  captain  Beatty,  who  led  the  right  company  of 
the  first  Maryland  regiment  and  who  was  the  delight  of  his 
command,  fell,  pierced  to  the  heart  CaptaimBeatty  was  un- 
der my  command.^' 

BIDDLB,  Nicholas,  captain  in  the  American  navy,  du- 
ring  the  Revolutionary  War,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  the  year  1750.  Amon^  the  brave  mrn«  who  perished 
in  the  glorious  struggle  for  the  independence  of  Amenca,  cap- 
tain Biddle  holds  a  distinguished  rank.  His  services,  and 
the  high  expectations  raised  by  his  military  genius  and  gal- 
lantry, have  left  a  strong  impression  of  his  merit  and  a  pro- 
found regret  that  his  early  fate  should  have  disappointed,  sa 
soon,  the  hopes  of  his  country. 

Yery  early  in  life  he  manifested  a  partiality  for  the  sea,  and 
before  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  had  made  a  voyage  to  Quebec 
In  the  following  year,  1765«  he  sailed  from  Plnladelphia  t» 
Jamaica,  and  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  The  vessel  left  the  Bay 
in  the  latter  end  of  December,  1765,  bound  to  Antigua«  and 
on  the  2d  day  of  January,  in  a  heavy  gale  of  wind,  she  was 
east  away  on  a  shoal,  called  tlie  Northern  Triangles.  After 
remaining  two  nights  and  a  day  upon  the  wreck,  the  crew 
look  to  their  yawl,  the  long-boat  having  been  lost,  and  with 
great  diflh:ulty  and  hazard,  landed  on  one  of  the  small  unin- 
habited islands,  about  three  leagues  distant  from  the  reef 
upon  which  they  struck.  Here  they  staid  a  few  days.  Sotho 
provittons  were  procured  from  the  wreck,  and  their  boat  waa 
refitted.  As  it  was  too  small  to  carry  them  all  off.  they  drew 
lots  to  determine  who  should  remain,  and  young  Biddle  wa» 
among  the  number.  He,  and  his  three  companions,  sufiercA 
extreme  hardships  for  the  want  of  provisions  and  good  water; 
and,  although  various  efibrts  were  made  for  their  relief,  it  wa» 
nearly  two  months  before  they  succeeded. 

Such  a  scene  of  dangers  and  sufferings  in  the  commence^r 
ment  of  his  career,  would  have  discouraged  a  youtii  of  ordi-^ 
nary  enterprise  and  perseverance.  On  him  it  produced  no 
such  effect  The  coolness  and  promptitude  with  which  hr 
acted,  in  the  midst  of  perils  that  alarmed  the  oldest  seamen, 
g^ave  a  sure  presage  of  the  force  of  his  character,  and  after  ha 
bad  returned  home,  he  made  several  European  voyages,  in 
which  he  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  seamanship. 

In  the  year  1770,  when  a  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
Spain  was  expected,  in  consequence  of  the  dispute  relative  to 
Falkland's  Island,  he  went  to  London,  in  order  to  enter  into 
the  British  navy.     He  took  with  him  letters  of  recommenda-^ 
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fion  from  Thomu  Wflling,  Eaqaire,  to  Iiia  brotfi«>-tn-Iftw 

'captain  Bterltng.  on  board  or  vhoae  ship  he  Berved  for  aomS 
time  aa  a  midshlpnian.  The  dinpute  with  Spain  being  ac- 
\  commodated.  he  intended  to  leave  the  navy,  but  was  persuaded 
liy  captain  Sterling  to  remain  in  the  Ftervice,  promLsing  that 
he  would  use  all  Ma  interest  to  get  him  promoted.  His  ar- 
dent mind,  however,  could  not  reNt  Hatisfied  with  the  inactivity 
«f  his  situation,  which  hu  was  impatient  to  change  Tor  om 
more  suited  to  his  disposition. 

in  tlie  year  177S.  a  voyage  of  iliscovery  was  undertaken, 
nt  the  request  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  order  to  ascertain  how 
far  navigation  was  practicable  towards  the  North  Pole,  to  ad- 
Tance  the  discovery  of  a  nnrth-west  paasage  into  the  soutk 
seas,  and  to  make  sur)i  astronomical  observations  as  might 
prove  serviceable  to  navigation. 

Two  vessels,  the  Race  Horse  and  Carcase,  were  fitted  ont 
for  the  expedition,  the  command  of  which  was  given  to  cap- 
tain Phipiia,  afterwards  lord  Mulgrave.  The  peculiar  dan- 
gers to  which  such  an  undertaking  was  exposed,  induced  the 
government  to  take  extraordinary  precautions  in  fitting  uot, 
and  preparing  the  vessels,  and  selecting  the  crews,  and  ■ 
positive  oi'der  was  issued  that  no  boys  should  be  received  on 
hoard. 

To  the  bold  ami  enterprising  spirit  of  young  Biddle,  such 
an  expedition  had  great  attractions.  Extremely  anxious  ta 
join  it,  he  endeavoured  to  procure  captain  Sterling's  permiS' 
sion  for  that  purpose,  but  he  was  unwilling  to  part  with  him, 
and  would  not  consent  to  let  him  go.  The  temptation  was, 
however,  irresistible.  Uo  resolved  to  go,  and  laying  asidt 
Ills  uniformt  he  entered  on  board  the  Carcase  before,  the  mast 
When  he  fii-st  went  on  boanl,  he  was  observed  by  a  seaman 
who  had  known  him  before,  and  was  Mry  much  attached  to 
him.  The  honest  fellow,  thinking  that  be  must  have  been 
degraded,  and  turned  before  the  mast  in  disgrace,  was  greatly 
afToct^d  at  seeing  him,  but  he  was  equally  surprised  and  plea' 
Bed  when  he  learned  the  true  cause  of  the  young  officer's  dis- 
guise, and  he  kept  his  secret  as  he  was  requested  to  do.  Im^ 
pelled  by  the  same  spirit,  young  Horatio,  afterwards  lord  Nel- 
son, had  solicited  and  obtained  permissiiin  to  enter  on  board 
the  same  vessel.  These  youthful  adventurers  arc  both  said  to 
have  been  appointed  cockswains,  a  station  always  assigned  to 
the  most  active  and  trusty  seaman.  The  particulars  of  this 
expedition  are  well  known  to  the  public.  These  intrepid  na- 
vigators penetrated  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  eighty -one  degrecH 
and  thirty-nine  minutes,  and  they  were,  at  one  time,  enclosed 
witli  mountains  of  ice,  and  their  vessels  i-rndered  almost  im- 
moveable for  five  days,  at  the  hazard  of  instant  destraction. 
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Cfe]itain  Biddle  kept  a  journal  of  his  voyage^  which  tt^as  af- 
terwards  lost  with  him. 

The  commencetnent  of  the  revolution  gave  a  new  tarn  to 
his  mrsuitS)  and  he  repaired,  without  delay,  to  the  standard 
of  bis  country.  ^  When  a  rupture  between  England  and 
America  appeareil  inevitable,  he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and 
soon  after  his  arrival,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  th^ 
Camden  galley,  fitted  for  the  defence  of  the  Delaware.  He 
found  this  too  inactive  a  service,  and  when  the  fleet  was  pre- 

Kiring,  under  commodore  Hopkins,  for  an  expedition  against 
ew  Providence,  he  applied  for  a  command  in  the  fleet,  and 
was  immediately  appointed  commander  of  the  Andrew  Doria^ 
a  brig  of  fourteen  guns,  and  one  hundred  and  thirty  men. 
Paul  Jones,  who  was  then  a  lieutenanty  and  was  goine  on  the 
expedition*  was  distinguished  by  captain  Biddle,  and  intro- 
duced to  his  fHends  as  an  officer  of  merit 

Before  he  sailed  from  the  capes  of  Delaware,  an  incident 
occurred,  which  marked  his  personal  intrepidity.  Hearing 
that  two  deserters  from  his  vessel  were  at  Lewistown  in  pri- 
son^  an  oflicer  was  sent  on  shore  for  them,  but  he  returned 
with  information  Uiat  the  two  men,  with  some  others,  had 
arme<l  themselves,  barricadoed  the  door,  and  swore  they  would 
not  be  taken ;  that  the  militia  of  the  town  had  been  sent  for, 
but  were  afi*aid  to  open  the  door,  the  prisoners  threatening  to 
shoot  the  first  man  who  entered.  Captain  Biddle  immediatelv 
went  to  the  prison,  accompanied  by  a  midshipman,  and  calK 
ing  to  one  of  the  deserters  whose  name  was  Green,  a  stout« 
resolute  fellow,  ordered  him  to  open  the  door :  he  replied  that 
lie  would  not,  and  if  he  attempted  to  enter,  he  would  shoot 
him.  He  then  ordered  the  door  to  be  forced,  and  entering 
singly  with  a  pistol  in  each  hand,  he  called  to  Green,  who  was 
prepared  to  fire,  an^laid,  ^^Now,  Green,  if  you  do  not  take 
good  aim,  you  are  a  dead  man."  Daunted  by  his  manner, 
their  resolution  failed,  and  the  militia  coming  in,  secu- 
reil  them.  They  afterwards  declared  to  the  oflicer  who  fur- 
nishes this  account,  that  it  was  captain  Biddle'slook  and  man- 
ner which  had  awed  tltem  into  submission,  for  that  they  had 
determined  to  kill  him  as  soon  as  he  came  into  the  room. 

Writing  from  the  capes  to  his  brother,  the  late  judge  Bid- 
dle, he  says,  <<  I  know  not  what  may  be  our  fate :  be  it,  how- 
«nr,  what  it  may,  yon  may  rest  assured,  I  will  never  cause  a 
Uvdi  in  the  cheeks  of  my  friends  or  countrymen.''    Soon  af- 
ter they  sailed,  the  small-pox  broke  out  and  raged  with  gi-eat 
Valence  in  the  fleet,  which  was  manned  chiefly  by  New  En- 
Sltad  seamen^    The  humanity  of  captain  Biddle,   alwapps 
poiRpt  and  active,  was  employed  on  this  occasion  to  alleviate 
^^  general  distress^  by  all  the  means  in  his  power.    His  own 
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crew,  wliicli  WKs  tmm  Philadelphia,  being  mcum  agilut  ttv 
distemper,  he  took  on  board  great  numbers  of  the  sick  tnm 
ether  veaselfi.  Every  part  of  his  vessel  was  crowded,  tlw 
long-boat  was  fitted  for  their  accommodationt  and  he  gave  ap 
his  own  cot  to  a  young  midHhipman.  on  whom  he  bestowed  tit* 
greatest  attention  til)  his  death.  In  tlie  meanwhile  he  slept 
himself  upon  tlic  lockers,  refusing  the  repeated  mlicitations 
of  his  officers,  to  accept  their  birtlis.  tin  tlieir  arrival  at  New 
FroWdence,  it  surrendered  witJiout  opjmsition.  The  crew  of 
the  Andrew  Doria,  from  their  crowded  xituation,  became  sick, 
and  before  she  left  Providence,  there  wei-c  not  men  enougli 
oapable  of  doing  duty  to  man  the  boats;  captain  Biddle  visited 
tlicm  every  day,  and  ordered  every  ncrcHsary  refreshment 
but  they  continued  sickly  until  they  arrived  at  New  London- 
After  refitting  at  New  London,  captain  Diddle  received  or- 
ders to  proceed  off  the  banks  of  !Ne«fuund1and,  in  order  ts 
intercepttbctransports  and  storeships  bound  to  Boston.  Be- 
fore he  reached  the  banks,  he  captured  two  ships  from  Sco^ 
land,  with  four  hundred  highland  troops  on  board,  destined 
for  BofltoR.  At  this  time  tlie  Andrew  Doi-ia  had  not  one  hun- 
dred men.  Lieutenant  Josiah,  a  brave  and  excellent  officer, 
was  put  on  board  one  of  ttjc  prizes,  with  all  tlie  Highland 
officers,  and  ordered  to  make  the  nearest  port.  Unfortunately, 
about  ten  days  afterwards,  he  was  taken  by  the  CerbeiniB  fri- 
gate, and,  on  pretence  of  his  being  an  Englishman,  was  order- 
ed to  do  duty,  and  extremely  ill  used.  Captain  Biddle  hear- 
ing of  the  ill  treatment  of  lieutenant  Josiah,  wnite  to  the  ad- 
inu-al  at  New  York,  that,  however  disagi-t'eable  it  was  ta  him, 
ke  would  treat  a  young  man  of  family,  believed  to  be  a  son 
of  lord  Craston,  who  was  then  his  prisoner,  in  the  manner 
they  treated  lieutenant  Josiah. 

He  also  applied  to  his  own  govcrnm  A  in  behalf  of  this  in- 
jured officer,  and  by  tlie  proceedings  nrcoiif^resK,  on  liic  7)h 
of  August,  1776,  it  appears,  "that  a  letter  I'mm  captain  Ni- 
cholas Biddle  to  the  marine  committee,  v  as  laid  before  con- 
gress and  read:  whereupon,  Resolved,  That  general  Wash^ 
ington  be  dii-ccted  to  propose  an  exchange  of  lieutenant  Jo- 
siah, for  a  lieutenant  of  the  navy  of  Givat  Britain :  tliat  the  ge- 
neral i-cmonstrate  to  lunl  Hone  on  the  ciuel  lii-alment  lien- 
teuant  Josiah  has  met  with,  of  which  the  coiigre^  have  receiv- 
ed undoubted  infoi-uiatiun."  Lieutenant  Josiah  was  exchang- 
ed, after  an  imprisonment  often  mouths.  After  the  capture 
of  the  ships  uitli  the  highlandei-s.  su<:h  was  captain  Biddle's 
activity  and  success  in  taking  prizes,  that  when  he  airived  iu 
tlio  Delaware,  be  had  but  Hve  of  the  ci-ew  w  itii  w  hich  he  sail- 
ed ii-ora  New  London,  the  rest  but  ing  been  distributed  among 
the  captured  vessels,  and  their  places  supplied  by  men  wha 
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had  entered  firAm  the  prizes.  He  had  a  great  number  of  pri- 
wonsrSf  so  that^  for  some  days  before  he  got  in,  he  never  Idt 
ttedeck. 

While  he  was  thas  indefatigably  engaged  in  weakening  tlie 
•neray's  power,  and  advancing  his  country's  interest  he  was 
disinterestBd  and  generous  in  all  that  related  to  his  privato 
advantage.  The  brave  and  worthy  opponent,  whom  the 
chance  of  war  had  thrown  in  his  power,  found  in  him  a  pati-on 
and  friend,  who,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  was  known  to 
restore  to  the  vanquished  the  fruits  of  victory. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1776.  captain  Biddle  was  ap* 
pointed  to  the  command  of  the  Randolph,  a  frigate  of  thirty-^ 
two  guns.  With  his  usual  activity,  he  employed  every  exer- 
tion to  get  her  ready  for  sea.  The  difficulty  of  procuring 
American  seamen  at  that  time,  obliged  him,  in  order  to  man 
his  ship,  to  take  a  number  of  British  seamen,  who  were  pri- 
soners of  war.  and  who  liad  requested  leave  to  enter. 

The  Randolph  sailed  from  Philadelphia,  in  February, 
irrr.  Soon  after  she  got  to  sea,  her  lower  masts  were  dis* 
covered  to  be  unsound,  and,  in  a  heavy  gale  of  wind,  all  her 
Masts  went  by  the  board.  While  they  were  bearing  away  for 
Charieston.  the  English  sailors,  with  some  others  of  the  crew, 
(brmed  a  design  to  take  the  ship.     When  all  was  ready,  they 

Eive  three  cheers  on  the  gun-deck.  By  the  decided  and  reso- 
te  conduct  of  captain  Biddle  and  his  officers,  the  ringleaders 
were  seizes)  and  punished,  and  the  rest  submitted  without  fur- 
ther resistance.  After  refitting  at  Charleston,  as  speedily  as 
possible,  he  sailed  on  a  cruise,  and  three  days  after  he  left 
the  bar.  he  fell  in  with  four  sail  of  vessels,  bound  from  Ja- 
maica to  London.  One  of  them,  called  the  True  Briton, 
mounted  twenty  gun^  The  commander  of  her,  who  had  fre- 
quently expresse-d  tmis  passengers,  his  hopes  of  falling  in 
with  the  Randolph,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  her,  made  all  the 
tail  he  could  from  lier,  but  finding  he  could  not  escape,  he  hove 
to,  and  kept  up  a  constant  fire,  until  the  Randolph  had  bore 
down  upon  him,  and  was  preparing  for  a  broadside,  when  he 
bauled  down  his  colours.  By  her  superior  sailing,  the  Ran- 
dolph was  enabled  to  capture  the  rest  of  the  vessels,  and  in 
ene  week  from  the  time  he  sailed  from  Charleston,  captain 
Biddle  returned  there  with  his  prizes,  which  proved  to  be  very 
Yaluable. 

Encouraged  by  his  spirit  and  success,  the  state  of  South 
Carolina  made  exertions  for  fitting  out  an  expedition  under 
Us  command.  His  name,  and  the  personal  attachment  to 
Wm,  urged  forward  a  crowd  of  volunteers  to  serve  with  him, 
and  in  a  short  time,  the  ship  general  Moultrie,  the  brigs  Fiur 
American,  and  Polly,  and  the  Notre  Dame,  were  prepai*ed 
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Ibr  M*.  A  delarhmeiit  of  ARy  men  from  the  fii-at  regiment 
of  8iMith  Carolina  cnntinental  iiiriintry,  was  ordered  to  act  u 
amines  on  board  the  Randolpli.  Such  was  the  attarhment 
which  the  honourable  and  amiable  deportment  of  captain  Bid- 
die  had  impressed  during  his  Htay  at  llharlpston,  and  aucli  the 
confldencc  inspired  hy  liis  professional  conduct  and  valour^ 
tliat  a  general  emnlation  per\aded  the  corps  tn  have  the 
honour  of  aorving  under  his  command.  The  tour  of  duty,  after 
a  generous  competition  among  the  oIKcers.  was  decided  tu  cap- 
tain Joor,  and  to  lieutenants  Grey  and  Simmonn,  whose  gal- 
lant conduct,  and  that  of  their  brave  detachment,  did  jestice 
to  the  high  character  of  the  ivgimcnt.  As  soon  as  tlie  Ran- 
dolph was  rrfitted,  and  a  new  mainmast  obtained  in  place  of 
one  which  had  been  struck  witli  lightning,  she  dropt  down  to 
Bebcllion  Roads  with  her  little  siiuadmn.  Their  intentioa 
was  to  attack  the  Carysfort  frigate,  the  I'crseus  twenty-four 
gun  ship,  the  llinohinbi'ook  of  sixteen  guns,  and  a  privatMr 
which  liad  been  cruizing  off  the  bar,  and  had  much  annoyed 
the  trade.  They  wei-e  detained  a  considerable  time  in  Rebel- 
lion Roada,  after  they  were  ready  to  sail,  by  rqntrary  winds 
and  want  of  water,  on  the  bar,  f<ir  the  Randolph.  As  soon 
Rs  tliey  girt  oicr  the  bar.  they  stood  to  the  eastward,  in  expec- 
tation of  fallinj;  in  with  the  Britiiih  ciiiizers.  The  next  day, 
they  retonk  a  dismasted  ship  fi-om  New  England  :  as  she  had 
no  cargo  on  board,  they  took  out  her  crew,  six  light  guns, 
and  some  stores,  and  mrt  hor  on  fire.  Finding  that  the  British 
fihilis  had  left  the  coast,  they  [iroreeded  to  tlie  ^'est  Indies, 
and  cruized  to  the  enstwaiil,  and  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  Bar- 
hadoes,  for  some  davs.  during  which  time  they  boai-ded  a 
number  of  Fn-nch  and  Dutch  shiiia.  and  took  un  Knglish 
schooner  fi-oin  New  York,  hoinid  to  Grenada,  which  had  mis- 
takftn  the  Randolph  for  a  British  frigatl^and  was  takcii  pon- 
Hession  of  before  tlic  mistake  was  disc(»vered. 

On  the  night  of  the  7th  March,  irrs.  the  fatal  accident  04- 
curred,  which  teraiinatrd  the  life  of  thi.s  excellent  othcer.  For 
Bume  days  previously,  he  had  expected  an  attack.  Captain 
Blake,  a  brave  otRcer,  vtlio  commanded  a  detacliment  of  the 
gecend  South  Carolina  regiment,  sening  as  matinee  no  board 
tlie  general  Moultrie,  and  to  whom  we  ai'e  indebted  ibr  sev- 
eral of  the  ensuing  particulai-s,  dined  on  boanl  the  Randoljih 
two  days  befui-e  the.  ciigajjement  At  dinner,  captain  Biddle 
eitid,  "  We  have  been  cruizing  hei-e  for  some  time,  and  have 
ipokcn  anumber  of  vessels,  who  will  no  doubt  give  iuforma* 
tion  of  IIS.  and  I  should  not  he  surprised  if  my  old  ship  should 
be  out  after  hs.  As  to  any  thing  that  carries  her  guns  upon 
one  deck,  1  think  myself  a  match  for  her."  About  tlii-ee,  F, 
M.  of  the  rtb  of  March,  a  signal  was  made  from  tho  Ran* 
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dttlph  for  A  sail  to  windward,  in  consequence  of  which  Hm 
flqiiadron  hauled  upon  a  iftind*  in  order  to  speak  her.  Itwas 
4  o'clock  before  she  could  be  distinctly  seen,  when  she  wm 
disooTered  to  be  a  ship,  though  as  she  neared  and  came  befera 
the  windy  she  had  the  appearance  of  a  large  sIooik  with  only 
a  aqnare  sail  set.  About  7  o'clock,  the  Randolph  being  to 
windward,  hove  to,  the  Moultrie  being  about  one  hundred  and 
ifty  yards  astern,  and  ratiier  to  leeward,  also  hove  to.  About 
8  o'clock,  the  British  ship  fired  a  shot  just  ahead  of  the  Moul- 
trie, and  hailed  her;  the  answer  was,  the  Polly  of  New  York, 
npon  which  she  immediately  hauled  lier  wind,  and  hailed  the 
Baadolph.  She  was  tiien,  for  the  first  time,  discovered  to  be 
a  two  decker.  After  several  questions  asked  and  answered, 
as  she  was  ranging  up  along  side  the  Randolph,  and  had  got 
on  her  weather  quarter,  lieutenant  Barnes,  of  tliat  ship,  call- 
ed out,  ^^This  is  the  Randolph,"  and  she  immediately  hoisted 
her  colours,  and  gave  the  enemy  a  broadside.  Shortly  after 
the  action  commenced,  captain  Biddlc  received  a  wound  in  the 
thigh,  and  fell.  This  occasioned  some  confusion,  as  it  was  at 
f  rst  thought  that  be  was  killed.  lie  soon,  however,  ordered  a 
ohair  to  be  brought  said  that  he  was  only  slightly  wounded, 
and  being  carried  forward  encouraged  the  crew.  The  stem 
of  the  enemy's  ship  being  clear  of  tlie  Randolph,  the  captain 
of  the  Moultrie  gave  orders  to  fire,  but  tlie  enemy  having  shot 
ahead,  so  as  to  bring  the  Randolph  between  them,  the  last 
broadside  of  the  Moultrie  went  into  the  Randolph,  and  it  was 
thought  by  one  of  the  men  saved,  who  was  stationed  on  the 
quarter-deck,  near  captain  Biddlc,  that  he  was  wounded  by  a 
diot  from  the  Moultrie.  The  fire  from  the  Randolph  was 
constant  and  well  directed.  She  fired  nearly  three  broadsides 
to  fiie  enemy ^s  one,  and  she  apiiearetl,  while  the  battle  lasted 
to  be  in  a  continuaMlaze.  In  about  twenty  minutes  after  the 
action  began,  and  wliile  the  surgeon  was  examining  captain 
Biddle's  wound  on  tlie  quarter-deck,  the  Randolph  blew  up. 

The  enemy's  vessel  was  the  British  ship  Yarmouth,  of  sixty 
four  gnns,  commanded  by  captain  Vincent.  So  closely  were 
the  J  engaged,  that  captain  Morgan,  of  the  Fair  American, 
and  all  his  crew,  thought  that  it  was  tlie  enemy's  ship  tliat  had 
blown  up.  He  stood  for  the  Yarmouth,  and  had  a  trumpet  in 
his  hand  to  hail  and  inquire  how  captain  Biddle  was,  when  he 
tiseovered  his  mistake.  Owing  to  the  disabled  condition  of 
the  Yarmouth,  the  other  vessels  escaped. 

The  cause  of  the  explosion  was  never  ascertained,  but  it  Ib 
ranarkable  that  just  before  lie  sailed,  after  the  clerk  had  co- 
pied the  signals  and  orders  for  the  armed  vessels  that  accom- 
panied him,  he  wrote  at  the  foot  of  fliem,  ^^  in  case  oC  coming 
to  action  in  flie  nighty  he  very  careful  of  yoir  magaaines." 
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f;  'SWiBtimber  of  persons  on  board  thfl'RMidolph'inn  flii«e  haiir 

'.n«d«nd  fifteen,  who  ail  perished,  except  four  men,  who  wen 
toned  about  fur  four  days  on  a  piece  of  the  wreck,  before  the^ 
vera  disrovereil  and  taken  up.  From  the  informatioB  of  two 
'  af  tiwse  men.  wlio  wei-e  afterwards  in  Philadelphia,  and  of 
■ome  individuals  in  the  other  vessels  of  the  squadron,  we  have 
been  enabled  to  state  some  particulars  of  this  unfortunata 
event  in  addition  to  the  accoants  given  of  it  by  Dr.  Ramsay, 
in  his  History  nf  the  Aineriran  Revolution,  and  in  his  History 
of  the  Revolution  in  South  Carolina.  In  the  former  work, 
the  historian  thus  ronrludes  his  account  of  the  kction  :  "Cap- 
tain Diddle  who  perished  on  board  the  Randolph  was  univer- 
sally lamentefl.  He  was  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  had  excited 
high  ex  per  tut  Ions  of  future  usefulness  to  his  country,  as  a  bold 
and  Rkilful  naval  officer. " 

Thus  prematurely  fell,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  as  gal- 
lant an  ofhcer  as  any  rounti'y  ever  boasted  of.  In  the  short 
career  which  Providence  allowed  to  him.  be  dbplayed  all 
those  qualities  which  constitute  a  giTat  soldier.  Brave  to 
excess,  and  cnnRummatcIy  skilled  in  his  profession,  no  danger 
nor  uncxi>erted  event  could  shake  hia  firmness,  or  disturb  his 
presence  of  mind.  An  exact  and  rigid  disciplinarian,  he 
tempered  his  authority  with  so  much  humanity  and  aflTability, 
that  his  orders  were  always  executed  with  cheerfulness  and 
alaci'ity.  Perhaps  no  ofliccr  ever  understood  better  tlie  art 
of  commanding  the  affections,  as  well  as  the  resj>ect  of  those 
who  served  under  him;  if  tliat  can  be  called  an  art  which  waa 
rather  tlic  natural  effect  of  the  benevolence  and  magnanimity 
of  his  character. 

BLAND,  TiiEODonic,  a  worthy  patriot  and  statesman, 
was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  descended  from  an  ancient  and 
respectable  family  in  that  state.  He  was  bred  to  the  science 
of  physic,  but  upon  the  commencement  nf  the  American  war, 
lie  <|uittcd  the  practice,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  causa 
of  his  country.  He  soon  ixise  to  tlie  rank  of  Colonel,  and  had 
the  command  of  a  regiment  of  dragoons.  While  in  the  army 
lie  frequently  signalized  himself  by  brilliant  actions.  In  1779, 
lie  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Convention  ti-oops  at 
Albemarle  barracks,  in  Virginia,  and  continued  in  that  situ- 
ation till  some  time  in  1780.  when  he  was  elected  to  a  seat  in 
congress.  He  continued  in  that  body  three  years,  tlie  time 
allowed  liy  the  confederation. 

Alter  the  expiration  of  this  term,  he  again  returned  to  Vir- 
ginia, and  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  state  legislatui-c.  He 
opposed  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  believing  it  to  bo  re- 
pugnant to  the  interest  of  his  country,  and  was  in  the  minori- 
ty that  voted  against  its^  ratification.     Bat  when  it  was  a1 
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togth  adopted,  he  submitted  to  the  voice  of  the  inlytfri< 
was  chosen  to  represent  the  district  in  which  he  livedo 
Jjrst  congress  under  the  constitution* 

He  died  at  New-York,  June  1, 1790,  while  attending^ 
«on  of  Congress,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age.    fieivaa  ' 
honest,  open,  candid;  and  his  conduct  was  such  in  his  inter- ' 
course  with  mankind  as  to  secure  universal  respect.     He  had 
a  talent  and  genius  for  poetry. 

BLOUNT,  Thomas,  took  an  early  and  active  part  in  fa- 
vour of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  country,  at  an  early 
l^;e.  Whilst  a  boy,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  entered  into  his 
country's  service  a  volunteer  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  in 
which  he  served  in  \  arious  capacities  until  the  conclusion  of 
a  peace.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  rank  he  held  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  but  such  was  the  confidence  of  the  state  in 
his  patriotism  and  military  talent,  that  he  was  raised  by  suc- 
cessive promotion,  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  militia  of  that 
state,  in  which  capacity  he  commanded  universal  approbation. 
General  Blount  had  been  a  member  of  congress  for  many 
years,  with  occasional  intervals.  As  a  politician,  whilst  he 
was  justly  considered  the  inflexible  and  ardent  friend  to  his 
country,  he  never  departed  from  that  gentlemanly  deportment 
which  characterised  the  man.  He  was  an  honorable  and 
worthy  man,  and  in  him  North  Carolina  lost  one  of  her  most 
useful  and  respected  citizens.  Intrepid  as  a  soldier,  firm  and 
consistent  as  a  politician,  he  united  the  qualities  of  a  states- 
man and  warrior,  with  those  of  the  patriot  and  scholar.  He 
died  at  the  city  of  Washing^n,  on  the  8th  February,  1812, 
in  the  5Sd  year  of  his  age,  whilst  attending  liis  duties  in  con- 
eress,  as  a  representative  from  the  state  of  North  Carolina. 
His  remains  were  interred  in  the  public  burial  ground,  on  the 
10th  February,  with  mUitai^  honours.  His  funeral  was  at- 
tended by  the  military  and  members  of  both  houses  of  con- 
gress; and  the  solemnity  and  length  of  the  procession  which 
accompanied  to  the  silent  tomb,  afibrded  ample  testimony  to 
the  general  sensibility  for  his  loss. 

BOUDINOT,  Elias,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  2d 
of  May,  1740.  He  was  descended  from  one  of  those  pious 
refugees  who  fled  from  France  to  America  to  escape  the  hor- 
rors of  ecclesiastical  persecution,  and  to  enjoy  religious  free- 
dom in  this  favoured  land.  He  had  the  advantage  of  a  clas- 
sical education,  and  pursued  the  study  of  the  law  under 
the  direction  of  Richard  Stockton,  Esqr.  a  member  of  the 
trst  American  congress,  whose  eldest  sister  he  afterwards 
married. 

Shortly  after  his  admission  to  the  bar  of  New  Jersey,  Dr. 
Boudinot  rose  to  the  first  grade  in  his  profession.     Early  in 
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'Jferoliittoiitir  War  he  was  appointed  bj  CongnM  to  fb« 
jnrtant  trust  or  Commissary  General  of  prisonen.  !■ 
tteyear  1777,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  National  Con- 
grUB,  and  in  the  vpiir  178S,  he  waa  elected  President  of  that- 
august  body.  In  tiiis  capaiHty,  he  had  tlie  honour  and  happi- 
ness of  putting  his  signature  to  the  treaty  of  paac^  which  for- 
ever established  his  country's  independence. 

On  the  rctui-n  of  peace  he  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law. 
It  was  not  long,  liowcver,  before  he  was  called  to  a  more  im* 
portant  station.  On  the  adoption  of  the  present  constitution 
of  t)ie  United  States,  tlic  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens  al- 
lotted him  a  seat  in  tlie  House  of  Representatives  of  tlie  Uni- 
ted States.  In  this  honourable  place  he  was  continued  for  ail 
Buccessivc  years.  Un  quitting  it  to  return  once  more  to  the 
pursuits  of  private  life,  he  was  appointed  by  that  consummate 
judge  of  chai-acter,  the  first  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  nil  tlie  oflice  uf  director  of  the  national  mint,  vacated  by 
the  death  of  the  celebrated  Rittenhnuse.  This  trust  he  execu- 
ted, with  exemplary  fidelity,  during  the  administration  of 
Washington,  of  Adams,  and  (in  part)  of  Jefierson.  Re«gn- 
ing  this  oflicc.  and  ijeektng  seclusion  from  the  perplexities  of 
public  life,  and  froui  llic  bustle  and  ceremony  of  a  commercial 
metropolis,  he  fixed  liis  residence  in  the  city  of  Burlington, 
(New  Jei-sey.)  llere,  Hurruinidcd  by  affectionate  friends,  and 
visited  by  strangers  of  distinction  ;  cngnged  much  in  pursuit 
of  biblical  literature  ;  practising  the  most  liberal  and  un- 
ceremonious hospilHlity;  filling  up  life  in  the  exercise  of 
christian  duties,  and  of  the  loveliest  rharities  that  exalt  our 
nature ;  meekly  and  i^uictly  communicating  and  receiving 
happiness  uf  the  purest  kind ;  he  sustained,  and  has  left  such 
a  character,  as  will  forever  endear  liis  memory  to  his  friends, 
and  do  honour  to  his  country. 

Prior  to  the  revolution  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  New  Jersey  college.  At  the  time  of 
his  decease,  )ic  was  the  senior  member  of  this  corporation. 
The  liberal  donation  he  made  it  during  life,  and  the  more 
ample  one  in  his  last  will,  must  be  long  remembered  with  gra- 
titude by  the  friends  of  science.  But,  while  anxious  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  science,  he  was  not  unmindful  of  the  su- 
perior claims  of  religion  nn  his  remembrance  and  his  bounty. 
Attached  by  principle  and  habit  to  the  religious  denomination 
of  which  he  was  so  distinguished  a  member,  he  has  been  most 
liberal  in  his  testamentary  donations  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  to  their  Theological  Semi- 
nar}, established  at  Princeton.  But.  as  his  mind  unshackled 
by  bigotry  or  sectariait  pi-ejudice.  was  expanded  by  the  noblest 
principles  of  Christian  benevok-nre.  he  has  also  very  liberally 
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kadbw^  Tkrioos  institutiona  whose  object  ii  to  diffiii 
wi<lelj  the  light  of  revealed  truth  ;  to  evuigelize  the  lieattmi 
tBinatrnct  the  deaf  and  dumb:  to  educate  youth  Tor  the  Raored 
niniatry;  to  advance  knowledge,  and  to  relievo  the 
and  BiiBeries  of  the  sick  or  RufTering  pour. 

To  those  of  his  fellow-citizens,  however,  who  are  peculiar- 
Ij  interested  in  the  wide  circulation  of  the  sacred  scripturesj 
^ertiaps  the  chief  excellence  in  the  character  of  the  deceased, 
was  tlieardent  and  effective  zeal  he  displayed  in  the  Bible  cause. 

The  efforts  heat  first  made,  notwithstanding  the  infirtnitiea 
of  age  and  much  unexpected  apposition,  to  establish  the  Ame- 
rican Bible  society;  his  munificent  donation  to  tliis  institu- 
tuHi  at  its  first  organizations  his  subsequent  liberality  to  aid 
in  the  erection  of  a  depository;  tiie  devise  of  a  large  and  va- 
luable tract  of  land:  and  the  deep  and  undiminished  interest 
be  has  taken  in  all  the  concerns  of  the  national  society  ever 
rince  he  was  chosen  to  he  its  president;  «  bile  they  spread  bii 
fame  through  every  region  of  the  globe,  will  consecrate  his 
memory  in  the  hearts  of  liis  fellow-citizens  in  America,  and 
his  fellow-christians  throughout  the  world.  But,  if  his  pub- 
lic services  and  his  private  worth  claim  tho  tribute  of  general 
esteem  and  aRertionate  remembrance,  the  closing  scene  of  his 
life  is  no  less  calculated  to  console  his  friends  under  the  heavy 
loss  they  have  sustaiucd,  than  it  is  to  edify  and  support 
the  departing  christian.  In  tlie  full  possession  of  his  mental 
bculties,  and  in  the  assured  persuasion  of  his  approaching 
dissolution,  his  faith  was  firm,  his  patience  unexhauatedt  and 
bis  hopes  were  bright  While,  with  paternal  solicitude,  ho  ex- 
horted those  around  him  to  rest  on  ihe  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as 
the  only  true  ground  of  trust;  while,  with  solemnity  and  ten- 
derness, he  commended  a  dutiful  and  afiectionate  daughter 
(his  only  child)  to  the  care  of  his  surviving  friends,  with  hum- 
ble rcHignation  he  expressed  his  readiness,  his  "desire  to  de- 
part in  peace,"  to  the  bosom  of  his  Father  in  Heaven:  and 
the  last  prayer  be  was  heard  to  articulate,  was.  Lord  Jesus, ' 
receive  my  spirit! 

Dr.  Boudinot  died  at  his  seat  in  the  city  of  Burlington, 
New  Jersey,  on  the  24th  of  October,  1821,  in  the  eighty- 
lecond  year  of  hia  age.  On  tlio  26th  of  October,  his  remains 
wore  committed  to  tho  tomb,  followed  by  a  large  concourse  o( 
bunily  connections,  and  by  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of 
flie  city  of  Burlington.  Among  the  mourning  friends  who 
attended  on  tliis  occasion,  was  a  deputation  from  the  board  of 
managers  of  the  American  bible  society. 

BOWDOIN,  James. 'governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  bom 
in  Boston,  17Z7.  His  father  rose  from  common  life  to  an 
•nunencc  among  the  merchants  of  the  town,  and  woa  suppoa- 
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,jA  tolcare  the  grealcfit  estate  vXach  ever  had  been  owned  if 
%CT  individual  of  Ma»aachiisctta.  His  ancestors  were  French 
mogeca,  who  left  their  country  z(U:r  the  revocation  of  the' 
c^t  of  Nantz.  Tliey  flrst  went  to  Ireland,  and  then  cune  to 
New-Kngland,  1688. 

Mr.  Bowduin  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Cotlrge  in  1745. 
Ho  very  soon  became  a  dintinguiKlied  character  among  the  ci- 
tizens of  Boston  ;  was  chosen  a  representative  to  tlie  general 
court,  1756;  and  from  this  year  continued  in  public  life  tilt 
the  year  1769,  when  lie  was  negatived  by  governor  Bemardt 
on  account  of  his  being  tlic  moat  leading  whig  at  the  council 
board.  He  was,  the  next  year,  sent  representative  from  Bos- 
ton ;  chosen  a  counsellor ;  and  accepted  by  Mr.  Hutchinson^ 
because  he  thought  his  influence  less  prejudicial  "  in  the  house 
of  representatives,  than  at  tlic  council  board."  He  was  one 
of  the  committee  that  drew  the  answer  to  the  govemor'B 
apeeclies,  where  ho  asserted  and  endeavoured  to  provs,  by 
strong  arguments,  the  riglit  of  Great  Britain  to  tax  America. 
For  this  he  had  the  honour  of  being  negatived  by  governor 
Ciagc.  in  1774(  who  declared  tliat  "he  had  express  orders 
from  his  majesty  to  set  aside  from  tliat  bnai'<I,  t)ie  hqnourmble 
Mr.  Bowdoin,  Mr.  Dexter,  and  Mr,  Wiiitiii-op." 

During  thiH  memorable  year,  delegates  were  chosen  to  meet 
at  Pliiladetphia.  Mr.  Buwdnin  was  the  fir/jt  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  delegation.  He  was  prevented  from  attending 
bis  duty  by  his  ill  state  of  health.  Mr.  Hancock  was  afterwards 
chosen  in  his  place.  In  1775,  when  the  town  of  Boston  was 
blockaded,  Mr.  Bowdoinwasmodcratoroftlie  meeting,  when 
the  inhabitants  agreed  to  give  up  their  arms  to  general  Gage, 
on  condition  of  their  being  i>cnnitted  to  leave  the  place  with 
their  property,  and  without  disturbance.  In  this  business  he 
conducted  with  great  prudence  and  firmness,  and  uiis  one  of 
tiic  fii-Nt  who  went  out  of  Boston  after  the  agreemout.  It  is 
well  known  how  shamefully  tlie  pi-nmises  of  the  British  com- 
manders were  violated.  Mr.  Bowdoiii  took  his  place  as  eiiief 
of  the  Mu.<iS.icliu setts  council  at  \t 'atertowii,  and  was  one  of 
tJic  fiJlKn,  who  by  the  charter  were  to  act  in  the  room  of  the 
governor,  when  the  office  was  vacated.  In  1778 — 80,  the 
convention  for  establishing  a  state,  guvemmrnt  for  Massachu- 
setts, met  at  Cambridge,  and  aftcrwanlsat  Boston.  Of  this 
bfMly,  Mr.  Bowdoin  was  president.  In  the  year  1785,  nflcr 
tlie  resignation  of  Hancock,  he  was  chosen  governor  of  Maa- 
sachnsetts,  and  was  re-elected  the  following  jear.  In  this  of- 
licc  his  wisdom,  firmness,  and  inHexible  integrity,  nere  con- 
spicuous. WitJi  uniform  ability  and  patriotism,  he  advocated 
the  cause  of  hts  country,  and  his  writings  and  exertions  du- 
ring the  revolutionary  war,  were  eminently  useful.     When 
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tte  €Oii8titation  of  the  United  States  was  planned,  and 
Massachusetts  convention  met  to  consider  whether  it  shoul 
adoptedyMr.  Bowdoin  was  at  the  head  of  the  Boston  del  _ 
tiofi,  all  of  whom  voted  in  favour  of  it  He  made  a  vAy 
handsome  speech  upon  the  occasion,  which  may  be  read  in  the 
volume  ot  their  debates.  From  this  time  he  changed  the  tu- 
mult  of  public  scenes,  for  domestic  peace,  and  the  satisfaction 
of  study* 

He  was  an  excellent  scholar  at  college,  and  afterwards  pur- 
sued philosophical  studies.  When  the  American  academy  of 
arts  and  sciences  was  instituted,  he  was  appointed  the  first 
president,  and  contributed  several  papers  which  were  printed 
in  the  first  volume  of  their  transactions.  He  also  pronoun- 
ced an  oration  *^  upon  the  benefits  of  Philosophy,"  which 
was  printed  in  a  pamphlet,  and  also  in  the  volume,  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  society.  His  literary  reputation  was  not 
confined  to  his  own  country.  He  was  a  member  of  several 
foreign  societies  for  the  promotion  of  agriculture,  arts,  and 
commerce.  He  was  also  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  Lon- 
don. 

In  other  walks  of  life,  Mr.  Bowdoin  was  conspicuous  and 
useful.  When  the  humane  society  was  instituted  he  was 
chosen  the  first  president.  He  was  always  ready  to  promote 
every  literary,  benevolent  and  religious  institution.  Ho  ex- 
hibited the  virtues  of  social  life  in  all  tlieir  engaging  lustre, 
and  he  also  breathed  a  christian  spirit. 

His  mind  was  imbued  with  religious  sentiments  by  his  edu- 
cation, and  formed  to  the  love  of  goodness  :  he  was  fond  of 
theological  inquiries  amidst  the  course  of  his  other  studies. 
Few  men,  who  are  not  of  the  profession,  had  studied  divinity 
with  more  earnestness,  or  greater  desire  to  obtain  a  knowledge 
of  the  scriptures.  He  early  in  life  became  a  communicant  at 
the  church  in  Brattle-street. 

He  died  in  Boston,  after  a  distressing  illness  of  three 
months,  November  6,  1790,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his 

BRADFORD,  William,  a  lawyer  of  great  eminence, 
was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  September  14th,  1755,  and  was 
placed  early  under  the  particular  care  of  a  very  repecta- 
ble  and  worthy  clergyman,  a  few  miles  from  that  city,  from 
whom  he  received  the  rudiments  of  an  education,  which  was 
afterwards  improved  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  under  the 
tuition  of  this  excellent  preceptor  he  remained,  with  little  in- 
terruption, until  he  was  fit  to  enter  college.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  his  father  had  formed  a  plan  of  keeping  him  at 
home,  and  of  bringing  him  up  in  tiie  insurance  office,  which 
he  then  conducted :  but  so  strong  was  the  love  of  learning 
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inplsnted  in  the  young  mind  of  hiii  son,  tbat  nntber  peraaa* 
don,  nor  oflbra  of  a  pecuniary  advantage,  could  prpvai)  with 
him  to  abandon  the  hopps  of  a  liberal  education,  and  he  vol- 
untarily oiTered  to  resign  every  expectation  of  the  former  from 
his  fatlier,  to  attidn  the  advantages  of  the  latter,  by  a  regular 
course  of  studies.  Accordingly  in  the  spring  of  1769,  ho  was 
sent  to  Princeton,  and  entered  the  college  of  Nansau  Hall, 
then  under  the  direction  of  the  late  learned  and  pious  Dr. 
John  Witherspoon,  where  he  continued  with  groat  benefit  to 
bimseif  till  the  fall  of  1772,  when  he  received  the  honours  of 
the  college  by  a  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  and  in  1775,  that 
of  A.  M.  During  his  residence  at  this  seniinaiy,  he  was 
greatly  beloved  hy  his  fellow  students,  while  he  confirmed 
tiic  expertations  of  his  friends  and  the  faculty  of  the  coUf  ge^ 
by  giving  repeated  evidence  of  genius  and  taste,  and  at  the 
public  commencement,  had  one  of  the  liigliest  honours  of  tbs- 
class  conferred  upon  him. 

He  continued  at  Princeton  till  the  year  following,  during 
vhirh  time  an  opportunity  was  afforded  him  of  attendingDr. 
Witherspoon's  excellent  lectures  on  theology,  and  from  thU 
useful  teacher  be  received  much  infiimiation  and  general 
knowledge ;  after  which  he  returned  to  tlie  scenes .  of  hia 
youth,  and  spent  sevei'al  months  under  the  instruction  of  hia 
first  reverend  preceptor,  who  strove  to  pi-epare  him  for  fu- 
ture usefulness,  by  liis  piety,  experience,  and  knowledge  of  tho 
world. 

Thus  fitted  for  active  life,  after  consulting  his  own  inclina- 
tions, and  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  tixcd  on  the  study  of 
the  law,  which  he  commenced  under  the  late  Edward  Ship- 
pen,  Esq.  then  one  of  the  council  of  the  fiupitme  court  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  late  chief  justice  of  that  state,  where  he 
prosecuted  his  studies  with  his  usual  diligence  and  unwearied 
application. 

In  the  spring  of  1776.  he  was  called  upon,  by  the  ])cculiar 
circumstances  of  the  times,  to  exert  himself  in  defence  of  the 
dearest  rights  of  human  nature,  and  to  join  the  standard  of 
his  country,  in  opposition  to  the  oppressive  exactions  of  Great 
Britain.  When  the  militia  were  called  out  to  form  the  flying 
camp,  he  was  chosen  major  of  brigade  to  general  Uaberdeau> 
and  on  the  expii*atian  of  his  term,  accepted  a  company  in  co- 
lonel Uampton's  regular  troops,  where  he  was  soon  promoted 
to  the  station  of  deputy  paj  master  general,  with  lite  rank  of 
lieutenant  colonel,  in  which  office  he  continued  about  twa 
years,  till  his  want  of  health,  being  of  a  delicate  constitution, 
obliged  him  to  resign  his  commission  and  return  home.  Uw 
now  recommenced  the  study  of  the  law.  and  in  1779.  was  ad-  , 
-mitted  to  the  bar  of  tlie  supreme  court  of  Feaasylvaniaf  where 
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-liifl  rising  character  soon  introduced  him  into  an  unasual  kharo 
of  business ;  and,  in  August,  1780,  only  one  year  after  he  wpi 
licensed,  by  tiie  recommendations  of  the  bar,  and  the  particu- 
lar attention  of  the  late  Joseph  Reed,  £sq.  then  president  of 
the  state,  he  was  appointed  attorney  general  of  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania. 

In  1784,  he  married  the  daughter  of  Elias  Boudinot,  of 
Hew  Jersey,  counsellor  at  law,  with  whom  he  lived  till  his 
death,  in  the  exercise  of  every  domestic  virtue  that  could 
adorn  human  nature.  On  the  reformation  of  the  courts  of 
justice  under  the  new  constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  he  was 
aoUcited  to  accept  the  honourable  office  of  one  of  the  judges  of 
the  supreme  court,  which,  with  much  hesitation,  he  accepted, 
and  was  commissioned  by  governor  Mifflin.  August  S2, 1791, 

His  indefatigable  industry,  unshaken  integrity,  and  correct 
judgment,  enabled  him  to  give  general  satisfaction  in  this  of- 
fice, as  well  to  the  suitors  as  at  tlie  bar.  Here  he  had  deter- 
mined to  spend  a  considerable  part  of  his  life;  but  on  the  at* 
tomey  general  of  the  United  States  being  promoted  to  the 
office  of  secretary  of  state,  Mr.  Brailford  was  urged,  by  va- 
rious public  considerations,  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  oc- 
casion, and  accept  of  that  office.  He  accordingly  resigned 
his  judge's  commission,  and  was  appointed  attorney  general 
of  the  United  States  on  the  28th  day  of  January,  1794,  This 
office  he  held  till  his  death,  when  he  was  found  at  his  post,  in 
the  midst  of  great  usefulness,  possessing,  in  a  high  degree, 
the  confidence  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Bradford's  temper  was  mild  and  amiable;  his  manners 
were  genteel,  unassuming,  modest,  and  conciliating.  As  a 
public  speaker,  Us  eloquence  was  soft,  persuasive,  nervous 
and  convincing.  He  understood  mankind  well,  and  knew 
how  to  place  his  arguments  and  his  reasonings  in  the  most 
striking  point  of  light.  His  language  was  pure,  sententious, 
and  pleasing;  and  he  so  managed  most  of  his  forensic  disputes 
as  scarcely  ever  to  displease  his  opponents;  while  he  gave  the 
utmost  satisfaction  to  his  clients.  His  close  application  to 
the  law,  and  tlie  litigation  of  the  bar,  did  not  prevent  him 
altogether  from  indulging  now  and  then  his  fondness  for 
poetry;  his  taste  and  talents  for  which  were  above  the  com- 
mon standard,  and  several  pieces  of  his  composition  have  been 
jNiblished,  In  1793,  he  published  '^  an  inquiry  how  far  the 
punishment  of  death  is  necessary  in  Pennsylvania.''  This 
was  written  at  the  request  of  governor  Mifflin,  and  intended 
for  die  use  of  the  legislature,  in  the  nature  of  a  report ;  thej 
having  the  subject  at  large  under  their  consideration.  This 
performance  justly  gained  him  great  credit,  and  its  happy  ef- 
1 1     fi^ts  are  manifipsted  wherever  it  has  been  rea4  with  attontioB^ 
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Mpecnlly  in  the  rcTorniBtioii  of  the  penal  codes  of  severU 
Rtaten  in  the  union,  where  the  interesta  of  humuiity  have,  at 
laat,  prevailed  ov-er  ancient  and  inveterate  prejudices. 

He  died  on  the  33d  day  of  AuEust,  1795,  in  the  fortieth 
year  of  his  age,  and  was,  according  to  bis  express  desire, 
buried  by  the  side  of  his  parents,  in  the  burial  ground  belong- 
ing tn  the  second  Presbyterian  church  in  Philadelphia. 

BROAO,  Hbzekiah,  was  a  patriot  of  the  American  revo- 
lution. He  was  a  member  of  the  provincial  congress,  at 
Concord,  in  1774;  afterwards  held  a  commission  in  the  pro- 
vincial army,  and  a  more  decisive,  inflexible,  and  courageous 
character,  rarely  met  an  invading  foe.  Possessing  a  most  pow- 
erful and  vigorous  mind,  every  action  of  his  life  was  baluced 
with  a  discriminating  judgment,  and  tempered  with  discre- 
tion. If  it  could  be  said  of  a  man  that  he  possessed  the  in- 
tegrity of  major  Broad,  he  needed  no  farUier  evidence  to  es- 
tablish his  moral  rectitude.  He  despised  vain,  pompous  show, 
and  generally  sought  happiness  in  reading  and  meditating  at 
his  fire-side.  Ho  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention,  in  Cam- 
bridge, in  1779,  wliich  formed  the  constitution  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  filled  the  various  offices  which  bis  fellow  townsmen 
could  bestow  by  their  suffrages,  for  a  series  of  successive 
years,  and  managed  its  concerns  witii  exactness. 

He  died  in  Natick,  Massachusetts, the  l7tbof  March,  1934, 
in  the  seventy-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

BROOKS,  EJ.EAZAB, a  brigadier  general  in  the  revolution- 
ary war,  was  born  in  Concord,  Massachusetts,  in  1726.  With- 
out the  advantages  of  education,  lie  acquired  a  valuable  fund  of 
knowledge.  It  was  bis  practice  in  early  life  to  read  the  moat 
approved  books,  and  then  to  convei-se  with,  the  most  intelli- 
gent men  i-espec ting  them.  In  1774,  he  was  chosen  a  repre- 
sentative to  the  general  court,  and  continued  twenty-seven 
ycai-s  in  public  life,  being  successively  a  representative,  a 
member  of  tiie  senate,  and  of  the  council.  He  took  a  decided 
pai-t  in  the  American  revolution.  At  the  head  of  a  regiment 
lie  was  engaged  in  the  battle  at  White  I'lains,  in  1 776,  and  in 
the  second  action  near  Still  Water,  October?,  1777.  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  cool  determined  bravery.  From  the 
year  1801.  be  secluded  himself  in  the  tranquil  scenes  of  do- 
mestic life.  He  died  at  Lincoln,  Massachusetts,  November 
<),  1806,  aged  eighty  years. 

General  Brooks  possessed  an  uncommonly  stronf^aad  pene-  . 
trating  mind,  and  bis  judgment  as  a  statesman  was  treated 
witli  respect.  He  was  diligent  and  industrious,  slow  in  con- 
certing, but  expeditious  in  performing  bis  plans.  He  was  a 
firm  believer  in  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  in  bis  ad- 
vanced years  accepted  the  office  of  deacon  in  tiie  church  at  Lin- 
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cola*    This  office  he  ranked  above  all  ofhen,  which  hi  had 
tnstained  during  life. 

BROWN,  Moses,  was  a  brave  officer  in  the  navy  of  the 
United  States.  During  the  last  forty-eight  years  of  his  life 
he  followed  the  profession  of  a  mariner.  In  the  revolutionary 
war,  his  reputation  gained  him  the  command  of  several  of  the 
largest  private  armed  ships  from  New  Eneland.  In  these 
stations  he  was  zealous,  brave,  and  successful.  He  was  en- 
gaged in  several  severe  battles  with  the  enemy,  and  distin- 
Sished  himself  particularly  in  one  with  a  ship  of  superior 
roe.  When  the  small  American  navy  was  establishing,  a 
number  of  years  after  the  war,  the  merchants  of  Newbury- 
port  built  a  ship  by  subscription  for  the  government,  and  ob- 
tained the  commaAd  of  her  for  captain  Brown.  His  advanced 
age  had  not  impaired  his  skill,  nor  deprived  him  of  his  zeal 
and  activity.  While  he  commanded  the  Merrimac  he  was  as 
enterprising  and  successful  as  formerly;  and  he  followed  till 
his  death  his  accustomed  avocation.  He  died  in  December^ 
1803,  aged  sixty-two  years. 

BROWN,  Robert,  was  bom  in  Northampton  county^ 
Pennsylvania.     At  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  be  was  appointed  an  officer  in  that  corps  of  Pennsylvania 
troops,  called  the  '^flying  camp,"  and  was  taken  prisoner  on 
Long  Island.     It  has  been  frequently  asserted,  and  with  much 
confidence,  that  part  of  the  time  he  was  a  prisoner,  he  work« 
ed  at  his  trade,  (a  blacksmith)  and  the  proceeds  of  his  wages 
he  distributed  among  his  fellow  prisoners.     This  was  highly 
honorable  and  praiseworthy.     He  was  a  firm  and  inflexible 
patriot,  and  universally  respected.     The  urbanity  and  repub- 
lican plainness  of  ]iis  manners;  the  uprightness  and  probity 
of  his  character,  secured  him  the  esteem  of  all  who  knew  him# 
He  served  his  country  in  several  civil  stations,  and  was  ele^ 
Tated  to  the  rank  of  a  brigadier  general  in  the  militia  of  Penn- 
sylvania.   He  was  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvaniai 
for  some  time;  and  also  a  member  of  the  house  of  represen- 
tatives of  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  for  sixteen  or 
seventeen  successive  years.     He  was  one  of  those  members  of 
tbe  house  of  representatives,  who,  in  1812,  voted  for  the  de- 
claration of  war  against  Great  Britain ;  and  he  lived  long 
moogh  to  see  that  war  gloriously  terminated,  and  its  effects 
proved  most  salutary  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the 
United  Stages.    Through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  party,  he  re- 
gained a  steadfast  and  ardent  friend  to  the  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  his  country,  and  firm  and  unwavering  in  his  political 
opinions. 

General  Brown  died  at  his  residence,  in  Allen  township, 
Northampton  county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  26th  of  February, 
1823,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age. 
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BRTAN,  Oeobqe,  wu  a  native  of  thtdt;  of  DnWn,  iti 

Ireland;  the  eldest  son  of  an  ancient  and  respectsble  familjr^ 
He  received  a  claMtcal  and  liberal  educaUon,  and  very  eanj- 
imbibed  the  principleH  of  liberty.  Even  before  lie  bad  closed 
bia  atudies.  he  entered  with  an  ardent  zeal  the  ranks  of  oppo- 
■ition  to  the  grannie  acts  of  Great  Britain,  against  that  much 
loused  country.  When  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty -one,  his 
father  gave  him  his  portion,  being  a  sufficiency  for  a  handsifflie 
catablishment,  in  the  wholesale  mercantile  business.  He  im- 
mediately embarlied  for  Philadelphia,  where  he  remained  un- 
til his  death.  Although  by  profesnion  a  merchant,  Mr.  Bry- 
an's active,  patriotic,  and  highly  improved  mind,  led  him  tos 
close  observation  of.  and  inquiry  into,  every  thing  in  his  adop- 
ted country;  its  government,  laws,  and  resources  for  improve- 
ment 

After  several  years  of  extensive  huMness.  It  pleased  the  wise 
disposer  of  events  to  defeat  the  plans  of  Mr.  Bryan,  and  he  was, 
hy  ibe  occurrences  of  severe  losses,  reduced  to  coroparatiTe 
poverty.  But  he  was  rich  in  intellectual  resources.  In  tfaem 
he  had  a  friend,  valuable  to  himself  and  family,  hut  much  more 
so,  as  the  history  of  his  life  shews,  to  his  rounti'y>  His  educa- 
tion fitted  him  fur  any  thing  that  extensive  knowledge  could 
accomplish, 

Previous  to  the  revolution,  Mr.  Bryan  was  introduced  inte 
various  public  employments.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  con- 
gress of  1775,  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  and  remonstrat- 
ing against  the  arbitrary  measures  of  Great  Britain.  After 
tlic  declaration  of  independence,  be  was  vice  president  of  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  upon  tlio  death  of  president  Whar- 
ton, in  May,  1778,  he  was  placed  at  the  hpad  of  tlie  govern- 
ment. 

In  1779,  Mr.  Bryan  was  elected  a  member  of  tiic  legisls' 
ture,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  most  intelligent,  active  and 
efficient.  He>-e,  amidst  the  tumult  of  war  and  invasion;  sur- 
rounded with  the  tory  and  disatfccted,  when  every  one  was 
trembling  for  himself,  his  mind  was  occupieil  by  the  claims  of 
humanity  and  chanty.  He,  at  tbistime,  planned  and  rampl»- 
ted  an  act  for  the  gradual  abolition  of  slavery,  which  wilt 
remain  an  imperishable  monument  to  his  memory.  These  were 
the  days  *'that  tried  men's  souls;"  and  it  was  in  those  days 
that  the  patriotism,  wisdom  and  firmness,  of  Mr.  Bryan,  were 
conspicuously  efficient  and  useful.  He  furnished  evidence, 
that  in  opposing  tlic  exactions  of  foreign  pnw  er.  be  was  oppos- 
ing tyranny,  and  was  really  atbirhed  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 
After  this  period,  Mr.  Bryan  was  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  in  which  station  be  continued  until  bis  deatli.  In  1784. 
he  was  elected  one  of  the  council  of  censors,  and  was  one  of 
its  most  active  members. 
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Bcsided  the  offices  mentioned,  judge  Bryan  filled  a  nnnk* 
her  of  public*  titulary,  and  charitable  employments.  Form- 
ed for  a  close  application  to  study,  animated  with  an  ardent 
thirst  for  knowledge  and  blessed  with  a  memory  of  wonder** 
f«il  tenacity,  and  a  clear,  penetrating,  and  decisive  judgment* 
he  availed  himself  of  the  labours  and  acquisitions  of  dthersy 
and  brought  honour  to  the  stations  wliich  he  occupied.  To 
his  other  attainments,  he  added  the  virtues  of  the  christian* 
He  was  distinguished  by  benevolence  and  sympathy  with  the 
distressed ;  by  an  unaffected  humility  and  modesty ;  by  his 
readiness  to  forgive  injuries,  and  by  his  inflexible  integrity* 
He  was  superior  to  the  powers  and  blandishments  of  the  world* 
Thus  eminently  qualified  for  the  various  public  offices  in  which 
Le  was  placed,  he  was  humble  and  faitliful  in  discharging 
their  duties,  and  he  filled  them  with  dignity  and  reputation 
in  the  worst  of  times,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  torrent  of  unmer* 
ite<\  obloquy,  abuse  and  opposition.  When,  on  a  certain  oc* 
casion,  some  of  his  intimate  friends  desii*ed  him  to  permit 
Ihem  to  answer  a  particular  charge  made  against  him^  he  re- 
plied, ^'no,  my  friends,  such  things  rankle  not  in  my  breast; 
my  character  must  sland  an  my  general  conduct***  Such  was  his 
disinterestedness  and  his  zeal  for  the  public  cause,  and  for 
the  good  of  others,  that  his  own  interest  seemed  to  have  been 
wholly  overlooked.  In  the  administration  of  justice  he  was 
impartial  and  incorruptible.  He  was  an  ornament  to  the  pro-^ 
fession  of  Christianity,  which  he  made  the  delight  of  his  con- 
nexions, and  a  public  blessing  to  the  state.  By  his  deaths 
religion  lost  an  amiable  example,  and  science  a  steady  friend* 

BURD,  Benjamiv,  joined  the  standard  of  his  country  at 
an  early  age.  In  July,  1775,  (in  his  twenty-first  year,)  he 
joined  colonel  Thompson's  regiment  of  riflemen,  as  a  volunteery 
and  arrived  at  Boston  about  the  1st  of  August  following.  In 
the  month  of  October,  he  was  appointed  a  lieutenant,  in  which 
command  lie  was  in  various  skirmishes  with  the  British  near 
Boston.  From  thence  he  was  ordered  to  New  York,  and  was 
immediately  afterwards  in  the  battle  of  Long  Island.  In  1 777^ 
he  was  appointed  a  captain  in  the  4th  Pennsylvania  Regiment^ 
in  which  he  was  in  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Princeton*  Af*'^ 
terwards  he  commanded  the  left  platoon  of  General  Wayne's 
division  at  the  batUe  of  Brandyw  ine.  He  was  also  at  the  Pa* 
olif  and  in  the  battie  of  Grermantown,  he  acted  as  Major.  Af- 
ter the  battle  of  Monmouthf  in  which  he  was  also  conspicuously 
engaged,  ho  was  ordered  to  join  the  detachment  which  marched 
against  the  Indians,  and  burnt  their  towns  up  the  North  River^ 
in  1779.  In  all  these  various  services  and  engagements.  \\m 
was  distinguished  for  his  activity,  bravery,  and  enterprise* 
At  the  close  of  the  war  he  settled  down  upon  his  paternal  farm 
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at  Fort  LitUetoB*  wfaera  ho  was  long  known  «nd  cstMimd  far 
his  hospitfdity,  urbanity,  and  grntlemanlj  deportment.  He 
removed,  some  years  ago.  to  Bedford,  before  and  after  wbicb 
remoral  he  discharged  with  credit  the  duties  of  several  civil 


General  Burd  died  at  Bedford,  PcnnHvlrania,  on  the  fifth 
day  of  October,  I8SS,  in  the  seventieth  y«ar  of  his  age.  Be- 
sides the  many  private  viKues  wliich  endeared  iiim  to  a  very 
Iwrge  circle  of  acquaintances,  liis  ]>ublic  character,  the  evi- 
dences of  his  patriotism,  but  especially  bia  revolutionary  ser- 
Tices,  rendered  him  highly  rcsp<-ctablc. 

BUTLER,  BicHAKD,  abraie  officer  during  the  war  of 
the  American  revolution,  suHtaineil  tlie  ofGce  of  colonel  at  the 
elose  of  tho  struggle  with  Great  Britain.  He  was  a  lieu- 
tenant colonel  of  Morgan's  rifle  corps,  and  distinguished  him- 
self in  a  remarkable  maaner  on  many  occasions.  He  was  a 
bold  and  intrepid  soldier,  and  possesscil,  in  a  high  degree,  the 
confidence  of  the  commander  in  chief. 

Leo,  in  his  memoirs  of  tlie  war  in  tlic  southern  department, 
gives  an  account  of  an  alTair  between  the  Itiitish  and  Ameri- 
can troops,  while  a  detachment  of  the  American  army  under 
general  La  Fayette,  lay  near  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  the  head 
quarters  of  Lord  Comwallis,  in  irsi. 

"  Wliilc  in  his  camp  befureWilliamsbufg.  the  British  gen- 
eral learnt  that  we  had  some  bnalM  and  stores  im  t)ie  Chicka- 
hominy  river.  Hither  he, detaelifd  liiutetiant  colonel  Simcoe 
with  his  corps  and  tlie  yagers  tn  destroy  tlicni.  This  service 
was  promptly  performed;  but  tlie  Ameri'im  general,  having 
discovered  from  his  exploring  parties,  the  marcli  of  Simcoe, 
detached  on  the  aCtli,  lieutenant  colonel  Butler,  of  (lie  Penn- 
sylvania line,  the  renowned  second  and  rival  of  Morgan  al 
Saratoga.  The  rifle  corps  under  tlie  majors  Call  and  Willis, 
and  the  cavalry,  which  did  not  in  tlie  uliulr  exceed  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  efiectives,  romiwticd  Butler's  xnn.  Major 
M'Pherson,  of  Pennsylvania,  fed  tins  ror|)s ;  and  having 
mounted  some  infantry  behind  the  remnant  of  Armand's  dra- 
goons, overtook  Simcoe  on  his  return  near  Spcurrr's  planta- 
tion, six  or  seven  miles  above  Williuinsl)urg.  The  sudden- 
ness of  M'Pherson's  attack  threw  tlie  yagers  into  confusion: 
but  tho  Queen's  rangers  quickly  deployed,  and  advanced  tu 
the  support  of  the  yagers. 

"  Call  and  Willis  had  now  got  up  to  M'Pherson  with  their 
riflemen,  and  the  action  became  fierce.  Lieutenant  Lollar 
at  the  head  of  a  squadron  of  Simcoc's  hussars,  fell  on  Ar- 
mand's  remnant,  and  drove  it  out  of  line,  making  lieutenant 
Breso  and  some  privates  prisoners.  Following  his  blow, 
LoUar  turned  upon  our  riflemen,  then  pressing  upon  the 
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Queen^a  rangers,  and  at  the  same  moment  captain  OgiI\  ie,  of 
the  legion  cavalrj,  who  had  been  sent  that  morning  from 
camp  with  one  troop  for  tlie  collection  of  forage,  accidentally 
appeared  on  our  left  flank.  The  rifle  corps  fell  back  in  con* 
fusion  upon  Butler,  drawn  up  intlie  rear  with  his  continentals. 
Satisfied  with  the  repulse  of  the  assailing  troops,  lieutenant 
colonel  Simcoe  began  to  retire:  nor  was  he  further  pressed  bj 
Butler,  as  Cornwallis  had  moved  with  the  main  body  on  hear- 
ing the  first  fire,  to  shield  Simcoe.  La  Fayette  claimed  tto 
advantage  in  this  rencontre,  and  states  his  enemy's  loss  to  b4 
sixty  killed,  and  one  hundred  wounded;  whereas  lord  Com*> 
wallis  acknowledges  the  loss  of  only  three  officers  and  thirty 
privates,  killed  and  wounded.  Among  the  former  was  lieu- 
tenant  Jones,  a  much  admired  young  officer. 

^What  was  our  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  does  not  appear 
in  the  report  of  La  Fayette;  but  three  officers  and  twenty* 
eight  privates  were  taken." 

When  General  St  Clair  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
tiie  army  against  the  western  Indians,  rx)Ionel  Butler  waa 
Helected  as  second  in  command.  In  the  battle  of  Novem* 
bcr  4,  1791,  which  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  St  Clair, 
he  cximmanded  tlie  right  wing  of  the  army,  with  the  rank 
of  general.  ^^  It  was  on  this  occasion,  tliat  the  intre- 
pid Butler  closed  his  military  career  in  death;  his  coolness 
preserved,  and  courage  remaining  unshaken,  till  the  last  mo» 
ment  of  existence.  While  enabled  to  keep  the  fi^^ld,  his  exer- 
tions were  truly  heroic.  He  repeatedly  Ictl  his  men  to  the 
charge,  and  with  slaughter  drove  the  ©nemy  before  him;  but 
being  at  length  compelled  to  retire  co  his  tent,  from  the  num*' 
ber  and  severity  of  his  wounds.  Ae  was  receiving  surgical  aid, 
when  a  ferocious  warrior  nwfting  into  his  presence,  gave  him 
a  mortal  blow  with  his  tomahawk.  But  even  then  tlie  gal- 
lant soldier  died  not  unrevenged.  He  had  anticipated  this 
catastrophe,  and  discharging  a  pistol  which  he  held  in  his 
band,  lodged  ii^  contents  into  the  breast  of  his  enemy,  who 
uttering  a  liideous  yell,  fell  by  his  side  and  expired!" 

BUTL£Rt  Thomas,  a  brave  officer  during  the  revolution- 
ary war  with  Great  Britain,  was  a  brother  of  the  preceding. 
Three  other  brothers  fought  in  the  service  of  their  country, 
in  the  year  1776,  he  was  a  student  at  law  with  the  eminent 
judee  Wilson  of  Philadelphia;  but  early  in  that  year  he  quit- 
ted his  studies,  and  joined  the  army  as  a  snbaltenk  He  soon 
obtained  the  command  of  a  company,  in  which  grade  he  con- 
tinued till  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  contest  He  was  in 
almost  every  action  that  was  fought  in  the  middle  states  du- 
ring the  war.  At  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine,  September  1 1, 
1777,  he  received  the  thanks  of  general  Washington  on  the 
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ftold  of  Lattlc,  throiigU  his  aid  de  camp,  goneral  Hamilton., 
for  his  intirpid  conduct  in  rallying  a  detacliment  of  retreat- 
ing troops,  and  giving  the  enemy  a  severe  fire.  At  the  battler 
of  Monmouth,  June  28,  1778,  he  received  the  thanks  of  gen- 
onl  W^TMfnr  definidiiig  a  deilto  in  the  face  of  a  hnsfjUm 

^4««  the oMBj,  while  colonel  BiduurdBntler^o  rq^ 
good  their  retraifc  "  :  .  .^ 

'  AHIm  doae  of  the  war  he  retii^  into  private  lilb:na  ailt^ 
Mert  and  ^^nttaoed  in  the  enjoyment «  rural  and  doHMlk 
kappinea%  tUl  the  year  1791»  when  be  again  took  the  Md  In 
■wet  a  aavage  fiie,  that  menaced  our  western  frontier.    Ha 

^commanded  a  battalion  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  NoTember 
4f  in  which  his  brother  fell.  Orders  were  given  by  cneral 
8t  Clair  to  charge  wifli  the  bayonet,  and  major  Bnttery 
thouKh  his  leg  had  been  broken  by  a  ball,  yet  on  honeback 
led  his  battiuion  to  the  charge.  It  was  with  difficulty  that 
his  surviTins  brotheTf  captain  Edward  Butler,  removed  him 
from  the  field*  In  if  9S,  he  was  continued  on  the  establish- 
ment as  &  mqor,  and  in  1794,  ho  was  promoted  to  the  ruA 
of  lieutenant  colonel  commandant  of  the  fburfli  sub-lq;fon. 
He  commanded,  in  this  year,  Fort  Fayette  at  Pittsburgh  and 
prevented  the  deluded  insurgents  firom  taking  it  more  by  Us 
name,  than  by  his  forces,  for  he  had  but  few  troops.  In  1797». 
he  was  named  by  president  Washington  as  the  <dteer  best  csl- 
eulated  to  command  in  the  state  of  Tennessee,  when  it  wan 
necessaiy  to^djaposBess  some  citizens,  who  had  impwdenUy 
netUed  on  the  Inhkoi  lands.  Accordingly,  iir May  ho  vaidwd 
with  his  re|dment  fkrOai  the  Miami  on  the  Ohio,  and  by  that 

Eudenoe  awl  good  sense,  ^frUch  marked  his  character  through 
e,  he  in  a  short  time  removM^^l  difficulties.  While  in  Ten- 
nessee, he  made  several  treatie8^idth  the  Indians.  In  1802, 
at  the  reduction  of  the  army,  he  was^ntiuued  as  colonel  of  a 
regiment  on  the  peace  establishment 

The  close  of  his  life  was  embittered  by  trouble.  In  180S, 
he  was  arrested  by  the  commanding  general  hi  Fort  Adams, 
on  the  Mississippi,  and  sent  to  Maryland,  wh^re  he  was 
tried  by  a  court  miulial,  and  acquitted  of  all  the  chams,  ex- 
cept that  of  wearing  his  hair.  He  was  then  ordered  tc^  New 
Orleans,  where  he  arrived  to  take  the  command  of  the  troops, 
October  20.  He  was  again  arrested  the  next  montli,  but  the 
court  did  not  meet  till  July  of  next  year,  and  their  decision  is 
not  known.  Colonel  Butler  died  September  7,  1805,  aged 
Afty-one  yenrs. 

BUTLER,  ZsniTLoir,  was  bom  at  Lyme,  in  the  state  of 
Connecticut,  in  the  year  1731.  He  entered  early  in  life  into 
tiie  service  of  his  country  in  the  provincial  troops  of  his  na^ 
live  state,    Iq  this  sorvice  ho  ronwinsdf  acttvely  emplpyed. 
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for  several  Tears,  and  rose  from  the  rank  of  an  ensign  to  tlw 
eoBUBMid  of  a  company.     11%  partook  largely  in  the  transac- 
tions of  the  war  between  the  English  and  French,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Canada,  particularly  in  the  campaign  of  1758,  at 
fort  Edward.  Lake  George,  Ticonderoga,  and  Crown  Point.  In 
1761.  he  was  again  at  Cro^n  Point,  and  at  that  time  held  the 
rank  of  captain.  The  history  of  these  transactions  is  well  known, 
and  need  not  here  be  i-epeated.     In  June,  1762,  captain  But- 
lersailed  with  his  company,  and  the  otlier  provincial  troops, 
to  reinforce  the  British,  then  besieging  theHavanna;  and  on 
the  20th  of  July,  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was  shipwreck- 
ed on  a  reef  of  rocks  on  the  island  of  Cuba.    They  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  escape  to  the  shore,  whei*e  they  remained 
nine  days,  and  were  then  taken  on  board  a  man  of  war.  Five 
other  ships  were  discovered  also  shipwi'ecked  on  the  same 
side  of  the  island,  and  after  waiting  until  these  were  relieved, 
they  again  steered  for  Havanna.     They  arrived,  and  anchoi* 
ed  with  the  rest  of  the  fleet  on  the  9th  of  August,  and  the 
next  day  landed  and  encamjicd.     The  sufferings  and  the  suc- 
cess of  tlie  British  at  tlic  siege  of  Havanna,  are  mattera  of 
history.     Captain  Butler  shai*ed  in  tlie  dangers  of  the  re- 
mainder of  the  siege,  as  well  as  in  the  honours  and  profits  of 
the  surrender,  which  took  place  shortly  after  the  arrival  of 
the  reinforcements. 

On  the  21st  of  October,  1762,  captain  Butler  sailed  out  of 
the  harbour  of  Havanna  ou  his  return,  on  board  the  Royal 
Duke  transport.  On  the  7th  of  November,  in  latitude  35,  the 
ship  sprung  a  leak,  and  it  was  by  the  greatest  exertions 
for  three  days,  that  she  could  bo  kept  afloat,  until  the  men 
were  transferred  to  other  ships.  When  this  was  accomplish- 
ed, thejc  left  the  Royal  Duke  to  sink.  He  arrived  at  New 
York  on  the  21st  day  of  December. 

When  the  aggressions  of  the  British  ministry  compelled  their 
American  colonies  to  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  their  rights, 
captain  Butler  was  among  the  first  to  tender  his  servicers  to 
his  country.  His  ofier  was  accepted,  and  he  was  ap])ointed  a 
lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Connecticut  line.  In  this  capacity, 
he  was  with  the  army  in  tlie  campaign  of  1777,  in  New  Jersey, 
and  served  until  March,  1779,  when  he  was  appointed  colonel  of 
the  second  Connecticut  regiment,  to  i*ank  as  such  from  the  13th 
of  March,  1778.  Some  time  previous  to  this,  colonel  Butler 
had  become  interested  in  lands  purchased  of  the  Indians  by 
the  Susquehanna  company,  lying  in  the  valley  of  Wyoming, 
and  adjacent  on  the  Suscjuehanna  river.  He  had  visited  the 
▼alley,  aiid  was  so  much  pleased  with  it,  that  he  determined  to 
remove  into  it  This  flourishing  settlement  had  been  esta- 
blished by  the  people  of  Connecticaty  and  was  claimed  by 
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them  by  virttie  of  their  charter  and  tiieir  purchase  frora  Uic 
Indians.  It  consisted  orso.rer^  large  townships,  beatitirullf 
situated  nn  both  sides  of  the  river;  and  that  part  of  it  which 
is  included  in  the  valley  of  Wyoming  was,  and  still  is,  one  of 
tta  MMt  deligfatTui  spcrts  lo  our  country.  Its  sitnatiiHii  mdl, 
T,  cannot  w  Bum^qped.  It  hod  long  bees  ttn  fir- 
•  of  the  MTsgo^^d  tbey  viewed,  vith  pecol^ 
•nimoatty,  its  occupucy  by  stnuigen.  The  war  in  wUdi  . 
the  colonlits  were  engaged  with  the  niither  conntry,  aad  4* 
•uconragBUMnt  aad  protoctioii  held  eiitliy  tbe  Brituh  to  tW 
Indiaiu,  aflbrded  tbe  latter  a  good  opportahity  Ibr  gralffyi^i 
their  wicked  'deaigiis,  in  the  deatmcnon  of  this  remotawn|M»- 
ttent  This  they,  in  coigunctionwitb  tiio  BritiBh  and  fiiri(e% 
•flbctuolly  accomplished  in  July,  1778.  ' ''      ^  - 

This  tetttMoeot,  at  an  early  period  of  our  revslatiMHi^. 
itniggle,  hiilbncii  dmiimd  nf  ifii  iinjn  limfnurij  tj  fliinllfcli^ 
.  two  c<raipanie^  of  nine^  men  eadi,  to  the  coBtnentol  u^. 
Boon  afler  the  departure  of  these  troops,  tbe  ladiaas  begaa  to 
aasameahostileattitade,  aad  thur  conduct,  together  with  otker 
suspicious  circunutancest  led  the  isbabitanta  to  sospect  tkit 
some  mischief  was  meditating  against  them,  tiiougb  tiiey  did  not 
apprehend  an  immediate  attaclc.  For  their  better  security, 
several  stoclLode  forts  were  built  in  the  different  townships, 
and  a  company  of  rangers  was  raised,  under  the  command  of 
captain  Hewitt.  This  company  was  destined  to  remain  in 
the  valley  for  its  defence,  and  to  ascertain  by  its  scouts  tbe 
movements  tA  the  Indians,  some  of  whom  were  located  at 
their  Indian  towns,  about  fifty  miles  up  the  Susquehanna.  In 
the  spring  of  177B,  the  settlers  fearing  an  attack,  sent  an  ex- 
press to  the  board  of  war,  to  represent  the  danger  in  i^ich 
the  settlement  at  Wyoming  was  of  being  destroyed  by  tbe 
Indians  and  tones,  and  to  request  that  the  men  who  had  gone 
from  the  valley,  and  ioined  the  continental  army,  might  be 
ordered  to  return,  and  assist  in  the  defence  of  their  homes. 
Their  request  was  granted,  and  a  company  commanded  by 
cijitain  Spalding,  composed  of  what  remained  of  tbe  two  com-  . 
panics  before  mentioned  as  having  been  enlisted  at  Wyomia|^ 
set  out  for  the  valley,  and  were  within  two  days  march  of'  it^ 
on  the  day  of  the  btal  battle.  About  the  Irst  of  Junc^  tbe 
same  year,  a  scouting  party  from  captain  Hewitt's  company 
discovered  a  number  of  canoes  with  Indians,  on  the  river  it 
some  distance  above  the  settlnnenb  and  a  few  days  after,  a 
party  of  Indians  attacked,  and  killed  or  made  priwHiera»  rf 
nine  or  ten  men,  while  at  work  on  the  hank  of  tbe  riroTt 
about  ten  miles  above  tbe  fort  Many  circomstonces  indicateJ 
tbe  approoch.of  a  Urge  body  of  flto  enemy.  Such  waa  the 
iHoatiM  itf  the  settlement  when  ootoml  Bntler  Brrired.  TU» 
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vu  dw  Ifttter  part  of  June,  and  bat  a  fev  daya  before  tin 
battle.  On  die  Jst  of  Jnlj,  the  militia  under  the  command 
of  colonel  Denison,  with  all  other?  who  were  capable  and 
irilling  to  bear  arms,  assembled  at  the  fort  in  Wilkeabarre, 
bdng  the  principal  fort.  They  made  an  excursion  against 
the  enemy,  killed  two  Indians,  and  found  the  bodies  of  tha 
men  who  had  been  murdered  by  them.  When  they  returned, 
each  man  was  obliged  to  go  to  his  own  house  and  furnish  him- 
self vith  provisions,  as  there  were  none  collected  at  the  fort. 
In  consequence  of  this  dispersion,  tbey  were  not  able  to  as- 
semble again  until  the  Sd  of  July,  when  their  whole  strength 
amounted  to  about  three  hundred  and  Hfty  men.  It  probably 
would  have  been  greater,  hut  many  of  the  settlers  chose  rather 
to  remain  in  the  other  forts  for  the  purpose  of  defending  their 
families  and  property,  in  which  they  naturally  felt  a  greater 
interest  than  in  the  general  welfare.  Of  the  whole  force, 
consisting  of  the  militia,  cnptain  Hewitt's  company  of  ran- 
gers, and  a  Cew  volunteers,  including  several  officers  and  sol- 
diers of  the  regular  army,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  valley, 
colonel  Butler  was  rei^uested  to  take  the  command.  The 
whole,  as  before  stated,  amounted  to  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  indifferently  fumislied  with  arms  and  ammunition. 

As  the  enemy  had  entered  the  valley  at  the  upper  end,  and 
had  advanced  directly  towards  the  fort,  in  which  the  settlers 
were  assembled,  the  object  of  the  savages  wa'^  suppowd  to  he 
to  attack  tliem  in  the  fort.  The  enemy  bad  taken  tort  Win- 
termote,  and  one  other  small  fort,  and  burnt  them,  and  wen 
burning  and  laying  waste  the  whole  country  in  their  progress. 
Colonel  Butler  held  a  consultation  with  the  oflicers,  and  it 
was  decided  to  be  best  to  go  out  and  intercept  the  progress  <^ 
the  enemy,  if  possible,  and  put  an  end  to  the  scene  of  devas- 
tation winch  they  witnessed.  Bring  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  country,  tliey  marched  out  some  distance  from  the 
fort,  and  formed  on  the  bank  of  a  creek.  In  a  very  advanta- 
geous situation.  Here  they  lay  concealed,  expecting  that 
tbeenemy  would  advance  to  attack  the  fort,  and  knowing  that 
if  they  did  so,  they  would  pass  the  place  where  the  Americans 
were  in  ambush.  In  this  situation  tbey  remained  near  half  the 
day,  but  no  enemy  appearing,  a  council  was  called  in  which 
there  was  a  diRerence  of  opinion  as  to  the  expediency  of  ad- 
vancing and  attacking  the  enemy,  or  of  returning  to  the  fort, 
thereto  defend  themselves  until  the  arrival  of  captain  Spald- 
ing's compwiy,  which  was  daily  expected.  On  tiie  one  hand 
the  hope  of  succour,  and  their  uncertainty  as  to  the  strength 
of  the  enemy,  were  urged  as  reasons  for  returning,  and  on 
tbe  other,  the  destruction  of  the  whole  country,  which  would 
inevitably  Hollow  such  a  step,  together  with  the  insofflcicncy 
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of  the  Fort,  andthevant  of  proviBions  to  enable  them  to  ataatf 
a  siege,  were  powerful  reasons  in  favor  of  risking  an  immedi- 
ate battle.  Captain  Lazams  Stewart,  a  brave  man,  famous 
in  ttic  country  for  bis  exploits  among  the  Indians,  and  whose 
opinion  had  much  weight,  urged  an  immediate  attack;  declar- 
ing that  if  they  did  not  marrh  forward  that  da;  and  attack 
the  enemy,  he  would  withdraw  with  his  whole  company. 
This  left  them  no  alternative,  and  they  advanced  accordingly. 
They  had  not  gone  above  a  mile,  before  tlie  advance  guard 
fired  upon  some  Indians  who  were  in  the  act  of  plundering  and 
burning  a  house.  These  fled  to  their  camp  and  gave  the 
alarm  that  the  Americans  were  approarhing.  Jort  Winter- 
mote  was  at  tills  timetlie  hfad-quarters  of  the  enemy.  Their 
vrholc  force,  consisting  of  Indians,  British  and  toriea.  was  a* 
near  ns  could  afti^rwards  be  ascertained,  about  one  thousand 
men,  and  was  commanded  by  colonel  John  Butler,  an  officer 
of  the  Bcttish  army,  and  an  Indian  chief  called  Brandt.  They 
were  apparently  unapprised  of  the  movements  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, until  the  rctui-n  to  the  main  body  of  those  Indians  wh* 
had  been  fired  on.  They  immediately  extended  themselves  itt. 
aline  fi-nm  the  fort,  across  a  plain  covered  with  pine  treesand 
undci-  bi'usb.  Wlien  formed,  the  right  of  the  enemy  rested 
on  a  swamp,  and  their  left  on  Fort  Wiiitonnole.  The  Ameri- 
cans miirched  to  the  attack,  also  in  a  line,  colonel  Zebulon 
Butler  loading  on  tlie.  riglit  wing,  opposed  by  colonel  John 
Butler,  at  the  bead  of  the  British  troops,  painted  to  resemble 
Indians;  cnlniie]  Drnison  ^^'as  on  the  left,  and  opposed  by 
Brandt  and  the  Indians.  In  tliis  ]iosition,  the  parties  engag- 
ed, and  each  supported  its  ground  for  some  lime  with  muck 
firmness.  At  length  the  Americans  on  the  right  had  tlic  ad- 
vantage of  the  fight,  having  forced  the  enemy's  left  wing  to . 
retii-e  some  distance.  But  on  the  left  the  battle  soon  wore  a 
dilTerciit  aspect.  Tlic  Indians,  Itaving  prnetnited  the  swamp, 
were  discovered  attempting  to  get  into  tlieir  i-car.  Colonel 
Dcnisim  immediately  gave  (tnlei-s  for  the  left  to  fall  back  and 
meet  them  as  they  came  out  of  the  swamp.  This  onler  was 
misunderstood,  and  sonic  of  the  men  or  officers  cried  out  "the 
colonel  orders  a  iTtreat."  Tlie  left  immediately  gave  way. 
and  befui-c  they  could  be  undeceived  as  to  the  object  of  the  or- 
der, tlic  line  bi-oko,  and  the  Indians  rushed  on  with  hideous 
yells.  Colonel  /ebulon  Butler,  who  had  continued  on  horse- 
back throughout  the  day.  finding  that  tlic  right  wing  was  do- 
ing well,  rode  towai-ds  the  left.  \Yhen  he  got  a  little  more 
than  halfway  down  the  line,  he  discovered  tliat  his  men  were 
retreating,  and  tliat  he  was  between  the  two  fires,  and  near 
the  advancing  line  of  the  enemy.  The  right  had  no  notice  of 
the  retreat,  until  (he  firing  on  the  left  had  ceased,  and  the 
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ydliHg  of  fbe  savages  indicated  their  success.    This  wing^ 
no  longer  able  to  maintain  its  ground^  was  forced  to  retrea^ 
and  the  route  soon  became  general*    The  oflSicers  were  prin* 
cipally  killed  in  their  ineffectual  attempts  to  rally  the  men. 
The  defeat  was  totaU  and  the  loss  in  killed  was  variously  es- 
timated at  from  two  to  three  hundred  of  the  settlers.    Ofcap^ 
tain  Hewitt's  company  but  fifteen  escaiied.     The  loss  of  the 
enemy  was  also  considerable.     Colonels  Butler  and  Dcnison, 
although  much  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire-,  escaped.      Colo- 
nel Butler  collected  four  or  five  men  together  in  their  flightf 
directed  them  to  retain  theij*  arms,  and  when  any  of  the  In* 
<lians,  who  were  scattered  oyer  the  plain^  hunting  for  their  vic<< 
tims,  approached  tlie  little  party,  they  fired  upon  them,  and 
by  this  means  tlicy  secured  their  reti*eat  to  Fort>'  Fort     Ma- 
ny of  the  settlers,  at  the  commencement  of  their  flight,  had 
thi'own  away  their  arms,  that  they  might  be  better  able  to 
escape.  But  this  was  of  no  avail,  for  the  Ihdians  overtook  and 
killed  them  with  tlicir  toma]iawks.     The  few  that  escaped, 
assembled  at  Forty  Fort:  but  the  inhabitants  were  so  much 
disheartened  by  their  defeat,  that  they  were  ready  to  submit 
upon  any  terms  that  might  be  offered.     The  enemy  refused  to 
treat  with  colonel  Butler,  or  to  give  quarter  to  any  continent- 
al officer  or  soldier.    Indeed,  it  had  been  determined,  that  if 
they  were  taken,  to  deliver  them  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians. 
Colonel  Butler  then  left  the  valley,  and  proceeded  to  a.  place 
on  the  Lehigh,  called  Gnadenhuttcn.    On  the  4th  of  July,  col- 
onel Denison  and  colonel  John  Butler  entered  into  articles  of 
capitulation  for  the  surrender  of  the  settlement     By  these 
articles  it  was  stipulated  among  other  things,  that  **the  lives 
of  the  inhabitants  should  be  preserved,"  and  tliat  they  should 
'♦occupy  their  fiirms  peaceably;'*  that  **the  continental  stores 
should  be  given  up,"  and  ^'that  the  private  property  of  the 
inhabitants  should  be  preserved  entire  and  unhurt"   The  ene- 
my tlien  marched  into  the  fort;  but  the  conditions  of  the  capi- 
tulation were  entirely  disregarded  on  their  part    The  Indians 
plundered  tlie  inhabitants  indiscriminately,  and  stripped  them 
even  of  sucli  of  their  wearing  apparel  as  they  chose  to  take. 
Complaint  was  made  to  colonel  John  Butler,  who  turned  his 
back  upon  them,  saying  he  could  not  controul  the  Indians, 
and  wsdked  out  of  the  fort.     The  people,  finding  that  they 
were  left  to  the  mercy  of  the  tories  and  savages,  fled  from  the 
valley,  and  made  the  best  of  their  way,  about  fifty  miles^ 
through  the  wilderness,  to  the  nearest  settlement  of  their 
friends,  leaving  their  property  a  prey  to  the  enemy.    All  the 
houses  on  the  north  west  side  of  Susquehanna  were  plundered 
and  burnt    They  afterwanls  plundered  and  burnt  the  town  of 
Wilkesbarre.    Having  accomplished  the  hellish  purpose  ef 
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deatniction  and  desolation,  tJie  main  bodr  of  fh«  enemy  M- 

turned  to  Niagara,  taking  with  ttiem  alt  the  horsest  cattle, 
and  other  property  whirh  tiicy  tliri  not  tliinli  proper  to  destroy, 
leaving  behind  tliem  nothing  hut  one  vast,  melancholy  sceac 
of  universal  desolation. 

It  may  be  proper  to  notice  the  generally  received  opinion, 
that  colonel  Zebulon  Butler  and  colonel  John  Butler  were 
cousins.  ThiH  is  a  mistiitce.  Both  the.  parties  denied  bavinf 
any  knowledge  of  any  relationship  subsisting  between  them. 

From  Gnadenhuttcn  colonel  Butler  wrote  to  the  board  of 
war,  giving  an  account  of  the  fatal  disaster  of  the  3d  of  July. 
He  then  went  to  Stroudslmrg,  in  Nortliampton  county,  where 
be  found  captain  Spalding's  company,  and  some  fugitives  from 
^•7yoming.  Colonel  Butler  was  ordered  to  cidlcct  what  force 
he  could,  and  with  Spalding's  rompany  return  and  retake  pos- 
session of  the  country.  This  he  did  in  the  month  of  August 
following.  On  his  return  to  the  valley,  lie  found  some  strag- 
gling Indians,  and  also  a  small  party  driving  ofTcattle.  These 
were  soon  dispersed,  and  their  booty  tnken  from  them.  He 
immediately  erected  a  fort  at  ^VilkesbniTC.  and  estuhlished  a 
garrison.  By  orders  from  the  hoard  of  war,  he  continued  in 
the  command  of  the  place  until  the  fall  of  1780,  during  which 
time  tlic  garrison  and  the  inhabitants  giuierally  suffered  from 
the  incursions  of  the  Indians.  Severnl  lives  were  lost,  and 
they  killed  a  number  of  the  Indians  though  no  general  battle 
was  fought.  General  Sulliviin's  expedition  checked  for  a  while 
their  ravages.  Hean-ived  in  Wyoming  inthcspringof  1779, 
and  as  soon  as  proper  aiTangements  could  be  made,  Ije  march- 
ed into  the  rnunti*y  of  the  Indians,  leaving  colonel  Butler  in 
the  command  at  Wyoming. 

Byordei-s  from  general  Washington,  diited.  -'Head  Quai'- 
'ters.  New  Windsor,  Becemher  SHlli,  KBO."  colonel  Butler 
was  directed  to  deliver  tlie  post  at  Wyoming  to  captain  Alex- 
ander Mitchell,  and  tit  march  \t  itii  the  men  under  his  command 
and  join  the  army.  This  was  stated  by  gener;il  WashingtoB 
to  be  in  consequence  of  '•Congress  having,  in  onter  to  re- 
move all  cause  of  jealousy  ami  discontent  between  the  states 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut,  directed  me  to  withdraw  th« 
present  garrison  of  Wyoming,  and  replace  them  with  troopB 
Inim  the  continental  army,  not  belonging  to  the  line  of  Penn- 
sylvania or  Connecticut,  or  citizens  of  either  of  said  states.'* 
In  obedience  to  these  ordci-s,  he  repaired  to  head  quarters, 
and  remained  with  the  army  during  the  i-cst  of  the  war. 

In  the  unhappy  dispute  between  the  citizens  of  ConnccUcut 
and  Pennsylvania,  arising  out  of  the  claims  which  the  latter 
advanced  to  the  lands  on  the  Susquehanna,  upon  which  tb«. 
inrmer  had  settled,  colonel  Butler  took  an  active  pai-t  in  fa- 
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your  of  the  Connecticut  settlers.  He  considered  them  as  act- 
ing OB  the  defensive,  and  the  others  as  the  aggressors.  Open 
hostilities  commenced  hetween  the  parties  as  early  as  1769^ 
and  were  continued  until  after  the  revolutionary  war.  The  New 
England  people  were  twice  driven  from  tlieir  settlements^ 
though  they  returned  immediately  with  reinforcements,  and 
repossessed  themselves  of  the  country.  Many  lives  were  lost 
on  both  sides,  and  innumerahle  hardships  endured,  during  this 
unfortunate  contest.  No  very  general  engagement  ever  took 
place  between  the  parties.  The  principal  array  of  forces  which 
was  at  any  time  made  against  each  other,  was  at  the  defeat 
*f  captain  Plunket,  in  1775.  This  officer  had  marched  from 
Nortiiumberland,  for  the  purpose  of  dispossessing  the  settlers 
at  Wyoming,  and  taking  possession  of  it  themselves  in  tho 
name  of  the  Pennsylvania  claimants.     Colonel  Butler  with  a 

Siarty  of  settlers  met  them  at  tlie  lower  end  of  the  valley,  de- 
bated them,  and  drove  them  back.  The  decree  of  Trenton^ 
as  it  is  called,  put  an  end  to  hostilities,  by  determining,  that 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  extended  over  the 
disputed  territory.  To  this  determination  colonel  Butler^ 
witli  most  of  the  settlers,  vielded.  After  the  war  he  continued 
to  reside  at  Wyoming*  and  received  appointments  under  tho 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  particularly  the  situation  of  lieutenant 
of  the  county.  He  died  at  Wilke.sbarre,  on  the  28th  of  July^ 
1795,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

As  numerous  and  very  incorrect  accounts  of  the  "  Massacre 
of  Wyoming,''  (as  the  foregoing  battle  has  generally,  and  with 
great  truth,  been  called.)  Iiave  been  published  and  incorporated 
in  the  histories  of  the  times,  the  compiler  is  induced  to  state,  that 
the  foregoing  sketcli  was  politely  furnished  by  a  descendant 
of  colonel  Butler,  residing  in  the  valley,  and  may  be  relied 
on  as  a  correct  and  faithful  narrative  of  the  ti'ansactions  of 
that  fatal  and  disasti*ous  day. 

CADWALADER,  John,  born  in  Philadelphia,  was  dis* 
tinguished  for  his  zealous  and  inflexible  adherence  to  tlie 
cause  of  America,  and  for  his  intrepidity  as  a  soldier,  in  up- 
holding that  cause  during  the  most  discouraging  periods  of 
danger  and  misfortune.  At  the  dawn  of  the  revolution,  he 
cojnmanded  a  corps  of  volunteers,  designated  as  ^Hhe  silk 
stocking  company^^^  of  which  nearly  all  the  mqmbers  were 
appointed  to  commissions  in  the  line  of  the  army.  He  after- 
wards was  appointed  colonel  of  one  of  the  city  battalions;  and, 
being  thence  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  ^neral,  was 
intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  Pennsylvania  troops,  in 
the  important  ojierations  of  the  winter  campaign  of  1776  and 
1777.  He  acted  with  lus  command,  and  as  a  volunteer,  in  the  ac 
tionsof  Prineeton^  Brandy wine^  Ciermantown  and  Monmouth, 
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.olher  •coddiu;  and  nccived  the  thuiVs  of  general  Wub< 
on.  iriioM  confldence  and  regard  he  uniforinl]'  enjoyed. 
'  '^Vlheninnwat  Wuhtngton  determined  to  attack  the  Bri<' 
tUi  and  Hesduk  inxniH  at  TreBton,  he  assigned  him  the  com- 
auadbf  a  dtvialon.  In  ttie  evening  of  Chnstmas  day,  1776, 
■eneral  WasUngtoa  made  arrangement))  to  pass  the  lirer  He- 
bwan.  iq  tlree  dlvMona:  one,  consisting  of  900  men,  nndcr 
kvneral  Cadwalader,  from  the  vicialty  of  Bristol;  a  second 
aivlsion.  under  the  command  of  general  Irvine,  was  to  crosi 
ftt  Trenton  feriy,  and  secore  the  bridge  leading  to  the  town. 
Qeocnls  Cadnvlader  and  Irrine  made  overy  exertion  to  get 
Orer,  but  tlie  qnanti^  of  ice  was  so  great,  tliat  tbey  conld  not 
eflbct  ^elr  nirpoBe.  The  third,  and  main  body,  which  waa 
coranaadeaby  general  Washington,  crossed  at  M'KonkeyV 
ftiry;  bat  tbe  ice  in  the  river  retarded  their  passage  so  long, 
that  it  waa  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  before  the  arttUery 
jlnnld  be  got  over.  On  their  landing  in  Jersey,  tfaey  wete 
ibrawd  into  tw«  divisions,  commanded  by  generals  Sullivan 
tod  Greene,  who  bftd  onder  their  command  brigadier*  lord 
Sterling,  Mercer,  and  St  Clair:  one  of  these  divisions  was 
ordered  to  proceed  on  the  lower,  or  ri^'er  road,  the  otlier  on 
the  upper  or  Pennington  road.  Colonel  Stark,  witli  some 
light  troops,  was  also  directed  to  advance  near  to  the  river, 
and  to  possess  himself  of  tliat  part  of  the  town,  which  is  be- 

emd  iha  bridge.  The  divisions  having  nearly  tlic  same  dis- 
nce  to  march,  were  ordered  immediately  on  forcing  the  out- 
Siards,  to  push  directly  into  Trenton,  tliat  tfaey  might  charge 
e  enemy  before  they  had  time  to  form.  Though  they  march- 
ed diflTerent  roads,  yet  tJiey  arrived  at  the  enemy's  advancnl 
post  within  three  minutes  of  each  other.  The  out-guards  of 
the  Hessian  troops  at  Trenton  soon  fell  bark,  but  kept  up  a 
constant  retreating  fire.  Their  main  body  being  hard  pressed 
by  the  Americans,  who  had  already  got  possession  of  half 
their  artillery,  attempted  to  file  oB*  by  a  road  leading  towards 
Princeton,  but  were  checked  by  a  body  of  troops  thrown  in 
their  way.  Finding  they  were  surrounded,  tlicy  laid  down 
tiieir  arms.  The  numbei-  which  submitteJ,  was  twenty-Oirec 
officers,  and  eight  hundred  and  eighty-nix  men.  Between 
thirty  and  forty  of  the  Hessians  were  kjjlcd  and  wounded. 
Colonel  Rahl  was  among  the  former,  and  seven  of  his  officers 
among  tiie  latter.  Captain  ^Vashington,  of  the  Vii%inia 
troops,  and  five  or  six  of  the  Americans  were  wounded.  Two 
were  killed,  and  two  or  three  were  frozen  to  deatti.  Tlio  de- 
tachment In  Trenton,  consisting  of  tlie  regiments  of  Rahl, 
Losherg  and  Kniphausen,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  about 
Bfteen  hundred  men,  and  a  troop  of  British  light  horse.  AJl 
these  were  killed  or  captured,  except  about  ^  ktudredj  who 
pvuped  try  tiie  ro^d  IcAi^g  to  B«rdeQMwQb 
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The  British  had  a  strong  battalion  of  light  infantry  at 
Princeton,  and  a  force  yet  remaining  near  the  Delaware,  su- 
perior to  the  American  army.  Greneral  Washington,  there- 
fore, in  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  thought  it  most  prudent 
to  recross  into  Pennsylvania,  with  his  prisoners. 

The  next  day  after  Washington's  i*eturn,  supposing  him 
still  on  the  Jersey  side,  general  Cadwalader  ri*ossecr  with 
about  fifteen  hundi*ed  men,  and  pursued  the  panic  struck  ene- 
my to  Burlington, 

The  merits  and  services  of  general  Cadwalader,  induced 
the  congress,  early  in  1778,  to  compliment  him  by  an  unani- 
mous vote,  w^ith  the  appointment  of  general  of  cavalry:  which 
appointment  he  declined,  under  an  impression  that  he  could 
be  more  useful  to  his  country  in  the  sphere  in  which  he  had 
been  acting. 

The  victory  at  Trenton  had  a  most  happy  eflTect,  and  gener- 
al Washington,  finding  himself  at  tlic  head  of  a  force  with 
which  it  was  practicable  to  attempt  something,  resolved  not 
to  remain  inactive.  Inferior  as  he  was  to  the  enemy,  he  yet 
determined  to  employ  the  winter  in  endeavoring  to  recover  the 
whole,  or  a  great  part  of  Jersey.  The  enemy  were  now  col- 
lected in  force  at  Princeton,  under  lord  Cornwallis,  where 
some  works  were  thrown  up.  Generals  Mifflin  and  Cadwal- 
ader, who  lay  at  Bordentown  and  Crosswicks,  with  three 
thousand  six  hundred  militia,  were  orderod  to  march  up  in 
tlie  night  ofthefii*st  January,  1777,  to  join  the  commander  in 
chief,  whose  whole  force,  with  this  addition,  did  not  exceed 
five  thousand  men.  He  formed  the  bold  and  judicious  design 
of  abandoning  the  Delaware,  and  marrhing  silently  in  the 
night  by  a  circuitous  route,  along  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy, 
into  their  rear  at  Princeton,  where  he  knew  they  could  not  be 
very  strong.  He  reached  Princeton  early  in  the  morning  of 
the  third,  and  would  have  completely  surprised  the  British, 
had  not  a  party,  which  was  on  their  way  to  Trenton,  descri- 
ed his  troops,  wlien  they  were  about  two  miles' distant,  and 
sent  back  couriers  to  alarm  tlicir  fellow  soldiers  in  tlie  rear. 
A  sharp  action  ensued,  which  however  was  not  of  long  dura- 
tion. The  militia,  of  which  the  advanced  party  was  princi- 
pally composed,  soon  gave  way.  General  Mercer  was  mor- 
tally wounded  while  exerting  himself  to  rally  his  broken 
troops.  The  moment  was  critical.  Greneral  Washington 
pushed  forward,  and  placed  himself  between  his  own  men  and 
the  British,  with  his  horse's  head  fronting  the  latter.  Tho 
Americans,  encouraged  by  his  example,  made  a  stand,  and  re- 
turned tho  British  fire.  A  party  of  the  British  fled  into  the 
college,  and  were  attacked  with  field  pieces.  After  receiv- 
ing a  few  dischar^  tbey  came  out  and  sorrend^red  thfi\a- 
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■dreB  priBoners  of  war.  In  tins  action  npwarda  of  ooe  iiuii> 
dred  of  the  enemy  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  three  huodred 
taken  prisoners.  The  Araericann  lost  only  a  few,  but  colo* 
nels  Haalet  ami  Potter,  two  brave  anil  valuable  officers,  fhnn 
Delaware  and  Pennsylvania,  were  amonx  the  slain. 

General  Cadwalader's  celebrated  duel  with  general  Con- 
way, arose  from  bis  spirited  opposition  to  the  intrigues  of  thftt 
officer,  to  undermine  t)ie  standing  of  the  commander  in  chied 
The  anecdote  relative  to  the  duel,  in  "  Anecdotes  of  the  Rev- 
•lutJonary  W(tr,"  by  Alexander  Garden,  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  ianot  entirely  correct 

It  will  be  recollected  that  general  Conway  was  daogeroas- 
ly  wounded,  and  while  Ins  recovery  was  doubtful,  be  aiddresB- 
ed  a  letter  to  general  Washington,  acknowledging  that  he  bad 
done  him  injustice. 

Among  many  obituary  notices  of  general  Cadwalader,  this 

patriotic  Mid  exemplary  man,  the  following  outline  oif  hb 

diaractcr,  in  the  form  of  a  monumental  inscription,  is  selected 

tnta  a  Baltimore  paper,  of  the  24th  uf  February,  1786: 

In  memory  of 

General  John  CadwaUder, 

Who  died,  February  tlic  lOth,  178G, 

At  Shrewsbury,  his  seat  in  Kent  county, 

In  the  44th  year  of  his  age. 

This  amiable  and  worthy  Gentleman. 

Had  served  his  Counti'y 

With  reputation, 

In  tlie  character  of  a 

Soldier  and  Statesman: 

^e  took  an  active  part,  and  had  a  principal 

Share,  in  the  late  Revolution, 

And,  although  he  was  zealous  in  the  cause 

Of  American  Freedom, 

His  conduct  was  not  mark'd  with  the 

Least  degree  of  malevolence,  or  pai-ty  spirit 

Those  who  honestly  diffei-ed  from  him 

in  opinion. 

He  always  treated  with  singular  tenderness. 

In  sociability,  and  chccrfuTnesa  of  temper, 

Honesty  and  goodness  of  heart. 

Independence  of  spirit,  and  warmth  of 

Friendship, 

He  had  no  superior. 

And  few,  very  few  equals: 

Never  did  any  man  die  more  lamented 

By  his  Friends,  and  Neighbours ; 

To  his  family  and  near  relations, 

Hifl  death  waa  a  atrokfi  atlU  more  severe. 
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CASWELL,  RicHAftD.  governor  of  NoJHh  Carolina^  n^ 
^eifed  an  education  suitable  for  the  bar,  and  was  uniformly 
distinguished  as  a  friend  to  the  rights  of  mankind.  He  pos- 
aeased  a  sensibility,  which  impelled  him  to  relieve  the  dis- 
tress,  which  he  witnessed.  liVhenever  oppressed  indigence 
odled  for  his  professional  assistance,  he  afforded  it  without 
Uie  hope  of  any  other  rewanl,  than  the  consciousness  of  hav* 
ing  exerted  himself  to  promote  tlie  happiness  of  a  fellow  man. 
Warmly  attached  to  the  liberties  of  his  country,  he  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  first  congress,  in  1774,  and  he 
early  took  arms  in  resistance  to  the  arbitrary  claims  of  Great 
Britain.  He  was  at  tlie  head  of  a  regiment  in  1776,  when  it 
became  necessary  to  oppose  a  body  of  loyalists  composed  of  a 
number  of  the  ignorant  and  disorderly  inhabitants  of  the  fron- 
tiers, styling  themselves  regulators,  and  of  emigrants  from 
the  highlands  of  Scotland.  This  party  of  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred men  was  collected  in  the  middle  of  February,  under  ge- 
neral M'Donald.  He  was  pursued  by  general  Moore,  and  on 
the  27th  he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  engaging  co- 
lonel Caswell,  who  was  intrenched  with  about  a  thousand 
minute  men  and  militia,  directly  in  his  front,  at  a  place  called 
Moore's  creek-bridge.«  This  was  about  sixteen  miles  distant 
from  Wilmington,  where  M'Donald  hoped  to  join  general 
Clinton.  But  he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Cas- 
well, with  the  loss  of  seventy  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  and 
fifteen  hundred  excellent  rifles.  This  victory  twas  of  eminent 
service  to  the  American  cause  in  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Caswell  was  president  of  the  convention,  which  formed 
the  constitution  of  North  Carolina,  in  December,  1776,  un<« 
der  which  constitution  he  was  governor  from  April,  1777,  to 
the  year  1780,  and  from  1785,  to  1787.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  was  president  of  the  senate,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  he  had  held  the  commission  of  major  general.  He  died 
at  Fayetteville,  November  20,  1789. 

In  his  character  the  public  and  domestic  virtues  were 
united.  Ever  honoured  with  some  marks  of  the  approbation 
of  his  fellow  citizens,  he  watched  with  unremitted  attention 
over  the  welfare  of  the  community,  and  anxiously  endeavour- 
ed also  to  promote  the  felicity  of  its  members  in  their  sepa- 
rate interests.  While  the  complacency  of  bis  disposition  and 
bis  equal  temper  peculiarly  emleared  him  to  his  friends,  they 
commanded  respect  even  from  his  enemies. 

CHAMPE,  JOHN,  was  a  native  of  Loudon  county,  Virgi- 
nia. In  the  year  1776,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  he  entered 
the  revolutionary  army,  and  was  appointed  a  sergeant  major 
in  Lee's  legion  of  cavalry.  After  the  detection  of  Arnold's 
Ittasoiu  and  the  capture  of  major  Andre^  the  commaaAftT  vn 
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chief  received  fi^qaent  intelligence  that  many  American  oA-' 
cers,  and  ono  bri^idier  general,  high  in  his  confidence,  wers 
implicated  in  the  guilt  ofthat  conspiracy.  He  consulted  with 
major  Lee  on  the  subject,  submitted  to  bis  inspection  the  pa- 
pers detailing  this  alarming  intelligence,  and  desired  his 
epinion  on  the  subject  Major  Lee  endeavored  to  calm  his 
appiehensions,  and  represented  this,  as  an  artifice  which  the 
British  genei-al  had  adopted  to  weaken  the  confidence  of  the 
commander  in  chief  in  bi»  subordinate  officers,  and  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  discord  in  the  American  ramp.  Washington  observ- 
ed, that  the  same  thought  bad  occuri'od  to  bim:  but  as  these 
remarks  applied  witli  e(|ual  force  to  Arnold  before  his  deser- 
tion, be  was  determined  on  pmbing  thin  matter  to  the  bottom. 
He  proceeded  to  say.  that  what  he  had  then  to  rommanicate 
was  a  subject  of  high  delicacy,  and  entire  confidence.  He 
wished  major  Lee  to  re-commcnd  some  bold  and  enterprising 
individual  fi-om  the  legion  be  commanded,  who  should  pi-o- 
cced  on  Uiat  vcrj-  night  to  the  enemy's  camp,  in  the  character 
of  a  deserter.  He  ww)  to  make  himself  known  to  one  or  two 
of  Washington'^  confidential  agents  in  New-York,  to  obtain, 
through  their  means,  the  most  aulhciitic  evidence  of  the  inno- 
cence or  guilt  of  the  American  officers  suspected,  and  trans- 
mit the  result  to  major  Lee.  Another  paK  of  his  project  was 
to  seize  the  traitor  and  to  brinp;  him  a!i»e  to  the  American 
camp:  but  the  oi-ders  were  pohiti\c  not  to  put  liini  to  dcatb» 
and  to  suffer  hitn  to  escape,  if  he  could  not  be  taken  by  any 
other  means.  His  public  punishment  was  all  that  Washing- 
ton desired.  He  flattered  hiniself  that  by  Arnold's  arrest  lie 
w  oiild  he  enabled  to  unravel  this  conspiracy,  and  save  the  life 
of  the  nnfortunale  ■Andre,  AVhen  major  Lee  sounded  Ctiampc 
on  this  business,  tliebei-oicscrjeant  replied,  that  if  any  means 
could  be  devised  hy  w  hich  he  could  testify  bis  devotion  to  Ms 
country,  and  his  attachment  to  bis  commander  in  chief,  com- 
patible with  honor,  he  would  cheerfully  emlure  any  i>crsonal 
risk:  hut  his  soul  abhorred  the  thoughts  of  desci-tion.  Major 
Lee  witli  much  difficulty  succeeded  in  convincing  him,  that  in 
no  other  way  could  ho  render  so  important  a  service  to  his 
country,  and  he  was  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  undertake  this 
liazanlnus  service.  After  being  furnished  with  bis  instruc- 
tions, which  he  hastily  took  down  in  a  character,  or  ratlier 
cipher  of  his  own,  (for  be  was  not  pemiiltcd  to  carry  written 
onlers,)  bis  difficulty  was  to  pass  the  American  lines.  The 
major  was  unable  to  j>rnmise  him  any  protection,  as  this 
vould  seem  to  countenance  the  plot,  and  to  favor  the  desertion 
of  others,  and  the  enemy  might  moreover,  obtain  intelligence 
hy  that  means,  discover  and  iiffeat  his  object,  and  he  himself 
saGTer  the  ignominiuus  deatit  of  a  spy.     The  serjeant  at  length 
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imuibif  and  about  half  an  hour  aftenvards,  the  colonel  was 
informed  that  one  of  the  patroles  had  fallen  in  with  a  dragoon, 
who  being  challenged  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  escaped. 
Lee  made  liglit  of  the  intelligence,  and  scouted  the  idea  that  a 
dragoon  belonging  to  his  legion  should  desert  It  was  proba^ 
biy,  he  said,  a  countryman,  who  was  alarmed  at  the  challenge, 
and  might  easily  in  the  night  time  be  mistaken  for  one  of  his 
men.  Orders  were  at  length  given,  to  examine  the  squadron. 
X*hi8  command  was  promptly  obeyed,  and  produced  a  confir- 
mation of  the  first  intelligence,  with  the  further  tidings  that 
this  individual  was  no  other  than  the  sergeant  major ;  as  nei- 
ther himself,  his  baggage,  or  his  horse  were  to  be  found.  Lee 
tiow  made  lighter  than  ever  of  tlie  report ;  enlarged  on  the 
former  services  of  tlie  sergeant,  and  his  known  and  tried  fide- 
lity. He  said  that  he  iiad  probably  followed  jthe  pernicious  ex- 
ample set  by  his  superior  oflScers,  who,  in  defiance  of  their 
orders,  peremptory  as  they  were,  occasionally  quitted  the 
camp,  and  were  never  suspected  of  desertion.  All  these  pre^ 
texts  having  been  exhausted,  written  orders  were  at  length 
issued,  in  tJie  usual  form.  ^<  Pursue  as  far  you  can,  sergeant 
Champe,  suspected  of  desertion ;  bring  him  alive  tliat  he  may 
suffer  in  the  presence  of  the  army ;  but  kill  him  if  he  resists, 
or  escapes  after  being  taken."  Before  the  pursuing  party  set 
out,  major  Lee  directed  the  comraandingofficer  tobe  changed, 
which  allowed  a  little  more  time  to  the  fugitive.  Pursuit 
was  at  length  made,  and  continued  witli  such  eagerness,  that 
Champe  escaped  at  the  distance  only  of  three  hundred  yards. 
The  British  galleys  were  lying  below  Powle's  hook ;  Champ6 
called  to  them  for  protection,  and  leaving  his  horse  and  bag- 

f;age,  plunged  into  the  river  sword  in  hand.     One  of  the  gal- 
eys  despatched  a  boat  to  liis  assistance,  and  fired  on  his  pur- 
suers, by  which  means  Cham|>e  gained  the  shore  without  in- 

Washington  was  highly  pleased  with  the  result  of  this  ad- 
venture. The  eagerness  of  the  pursuit  he  thought  would  bo 
decisive  evidence  to  tlie  British  commander,  that  this  was  a 
real,  and  not  a  feigned  desertion.  Champe  was  immediately 
brought  before  sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  questioned  by  him  on  a 
variety  of  subjects,  and  amongst  thei*est,  if^'ny  •American  offi- 
cers were  suspected  of  desertion  and  tvho  those  qfieers  were.  The 
sergeant  was  for  warned  on  tliis  point,  and  gave  such  answers 
as  would  more  eflTectually  mislead.  After  this  examination  he 
was  consigned  to  the  care  of  general  Arnold,  and  by  him  re- 
tained in  his  former  rank.  Washington  hoped  and  believed^ 
that  the  trial  of  Andre  would  occupy  much  time,  and  enable 
Champe  to  accomplish  his  designs.  That  gallant  officer^ 
disdaining  all  subterfuge,  completely  foiled  this  hope^  by 
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Droadly  confessing  tlie  nature  of  liis  connection  with  Anial£ 
The  comttiander  in  cliicf  offered  to  cxrliHnge  Andre  for  Arnold* 
a  projwnal  sir  Heniy  Clinton,  for  obvious  motives,  declined. 
Had  this  gallant  officer  pt-otractcd  liin  trial,  and  the  plot 
pnirved  successful,  the  life  of  Andre  woulil  have 'been  saved, 
not  by  the  intrigues  of  sir  Henry  Clinton,  but  of  ffathingtom 
in  his  fevor.  Tlie  boneflt  anil  prcctpitatF  intrepiility  of  th» 
British  officer,  de&atcd  lbi|  benevolent  project,  and  no  alter- 
native remained  but  a  speedy  death.  The  sergeant;  imfortu- 
nateas  he  was  in  this,  was  more  successful  in  obtaining  evi- 
dence the  most  full  and  satisfactory',  tliat  tlte  suspiciona  rest^ 
ing  on  sereral  American  oflicers  weic  foul  calumnies,  and  a 
foVgery  of  the  enemy.  He  now  determined  on  making  ont 
bold  attempt  for  the  seizure  of  Arnold,  Having  been  allow- 
ed, at  all  times,  free  access  to  Arnold,  marked  all  bis  habiti 
and  movements,  be  anaited  only  a  favorable  opportunity  for 
the  execution  of  bis  project.  He  hnd  ascertained  that  Ar- 
nold DBualTy  retired  to  rest  about  twrtve.  and  that  previous 
to  this,  he  spent  some  time  in  i\  private  ganlen,  adjoining  his 
■  quartern.  He  wasthcretnhavcbecn  seized,  bound,  and  gagged, 
and  under  the  pretext  ttiat  be  was  a  soldier  in  a  state  of 
.intoxication,  to  have  been  conveyed  ttirougb  bye-patlis  and 
'unsuspected  places,  to  a  boat  lying  in  readiness,  in  tlie  river 
-Hudson.  Champe  engaged  two  confeder-ates.  and  major  Lee. 
rwho  €b-operatcd  in  the  plan,  received  timely  intelligence  of 
j&'e  night 'fixed  on  for  its  execution.  At  the  appointed  time^ 
tfiatofficer>  attended  by  a  small  party  well  mounted,  laid  in 
'Wait  the  other  side  of  the  Hudson  with  two  sjiare  horses,  one 
for  Champe  and'the  other  for  Ai-nold.  The  return  of  daj  light 
tonounccd  the  discomfiture  of  the  plan,  and  Lee  and  his  party 
returned  to  the  camp  with  melancholy  fin-ebodings.  that  the 
life  of  the  gallant  sergeant  had  been  sacrifued  to  bis  zeal  in 
the  senice  of  his  country.  Consoling,  however,  was  thu  in- 
telligence shortly  after  received  fi-om  the  c<iiifc<Ieratcs,  that 
dn  the  night  preceding  the  one  fixed  on  for  Arnold's  arrest, 
that  officer  had  shifted  bis  quarters.  It  appeared  that  he  was 
employed  to  superintend  the  embarkation  of  certain  troops, 
composed  chiefly  of  American  tlcserlers.  and  it  was  appre- 
hended, that  unless  they  were  I'cmoved  from  their  barracks, 
which  were  adjacent  to  the  sliore,  many  might  seize  that  op- 
portunity to  escajM!.  Tliia  altempt  was  never  afterwards  re- 
newed. On  (he  junction  iif  Arnold  with  lord  Cornwallis,  in 
Virginia,  the  sergeant  found  means  to  elude  the  vigilance  of 
the  British  lines,  and  to  reach  in  safety  the  army  of  general 
Greene.  Having  been  furnishal  by  that  officer  with  the 
■means  of  e.scaping  to  Washington's  camp,  he  arrived  therttr 
tnth9«stoni«bment  and  joy  of  his  old  confederates  in  annsk' 
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.l¥hen  Washing^n  assumed  the  comraand  of  the  armv  un- 
der president  Adams,  he  caused  strict  inquiry  to  be  made  for 
the  man  who  had  so  honorably  distinguisbetf  himself,  intend- 
ing to  honor  such  tried  fidelity  with  military  promotion,  and 
luMird,  to  his  great  sorrow,  that  he  had  died  but  a  short  time 
before,  in  the  state  of  Kentucky.  These  fact3  are  taken  and 
condensed  from  the  intorcstiug  manuscript  of  major  genenA 
Lee. 

• 

CHRTSTfE,  James,  was  bom  in  or  near  Edinburgh,  inthe: 
year  1750.  He  migrated  to  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
year  1775.  In  1776,  he  offered  himself  a  candidate  for  a 
military  commission  in  our  revolutionary  army.  Such  was 
his  modest  diffidence,  that  although  he  could  have  had  a  com- 
pany, he  preferred  a  first  lieutenancy,  as  he  considered  him- 
self a  noviciate  in  military  tactics.  In  1777,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  the  command  of  a  company.  This  command  he  held, 
with  high  reputation,  until  the  end  of  tlie  war.  He  was  then 
tlie  oldest  captain,  (except  one,)  in  the  Pennsylvunia  line. 

On  the  discovery  of  Arnold's  plot,  at  West  Point,  general 
TTashington  sent  for  captain  Cfarystie,  and  told  him  he  had  se- 
lected him  for  tlie  speedy  performance  of  a  very  important 
piece  of  s^vice,  on  horseback.  You  shall  have  two  light- 
horsemen  to  accompany  you.  ^^  I  sliall  be  ready,  and  wait 
upon  your  excellency  in  a  very  short  time  for  your  orders. '^ 
*•  Captain  Chrystie,  you  are  to  receive  no  written  orders  from 
me*  The  business  is,  that  you  proceed  with  all  possible  ex- 
pedition to  West  Point,  and  examine  particularly  the  state  of 
that  garrison,  in  every  respect ;  and  to  visit  all  the  interme- 
diate ptksts,  for  the  same  purpose.  AJake  this  known  to  no 
one  but  tlie  commanding  officer  at  each  post ;  and  you  are  to 
enjoin  on  them  the  secrecy  of  the  grave;  commit  nothing  to 
writing.*' 

Here  the  general  paused — '*Has  your  excellency  any  further 
orders?"  interrupted  captain  Chrystie.  "Yes,''  replied  the 
general,-  ^*one,  and  a  very  serious  one;  that  is,  captain 
Ciirystie,  that  on  this  occasion,  yoq  are  not  to  let  me  hear  of 
your  being  taken  prisoner.  Do  you  understand  me?"  *' Per- 
fectly well,  sir,"  replied  captain  Chrystie,  **you  shall  not 
hear  of  that  event" 

He  set  out  with  the  two  light-horsemen  ;  two  of  the  horses 
became  unable  to  go  within  some  miles  of  West  Point,  He 
took  the  best  of  three,  and  proceeded  alone,  and  returned  to 
head  quarters  in  so  short  a  time,  that  general  Washington 
supposed,  at  first  sight,  he  had  been  interrupted  in  his  journey 
by  the  enemy,  but  captain  Chrystie  made  such  report  as  soon 
set  the  anxioQs  mind  of  general  Washington  in  perfect  tranj- 
quility. 
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Captain  Chrj'stie  was  a.  perfect  military  nao.  He  iraa 
valiant  without  pride;  victorious  without  cruelty;  indefati- 
gable without  avarice ;  a  soldier  without  vice  ;  and  a  chriS' 
tian  witiiout  bigotry.  He  v/as  modest  and  unassuming,  yet 
firm  as  the  brazen  wall. 

'  Lieutenant  colonel  James  Crystic,  of  the  t5th  regiment, 
United  States  infantry,  and  one  of  tlie  brave  men  who  earned 
B  name  at  tlie  battle  of  Queenston.  in  the  late  war  with  tireat 
Britain,  wai  a  son  of  captain  Chrystie.     He  is  also  deceased, 

CLARKE.  George,  Rogebs,  colonel  in  the  service  of 
Virginia,  against  the  Indians  in  the  revolutionary  war,  wai 
among  tlie  best  soldiers,  and  better  ncquainted  with  the  Indian 
warfare  than  any  offirtr  in  the  ai-my.  While  his  countrymen 
OH  tlic  sea-board  were  contending  with  the  British  regulars, 
he  was  tlic  efficient  protector  of  the  people  of  the  frontiers  of 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  from  the  inroads  of  the  savages. 
The  history  of  his  exploits  would  fill  a  volume;  and  fo^  hwr- 
breadth  esaiiics  an<l  hardy  enterprize,  would  hardly  have  a 
parallel.     Wc  are  only  enabled  to  give  an  extract: 

"The  legislature  of  Virginia  claiming  the  country  cftn- 
_quci-cd  by  colonel  Clark,  comprehended  it  w  ithin  the  new  conn- 
'try,  wliich  they  erected  by  the  nanieof  Dliniits.  Aregiment 
of  infitntry,  and  one  ti-oop  of  cavalry,  wei-c  voted  for  its  pro- 
tection; llie  command  of  which  Wits  given  to  mliinel  Clarke: 
whose  former  regiment  was  dissolved,  h_v  the  expiration  of 
its  term  of  service;  and  wlio  \vell  merited  tliis  new  expre.ssion 
of  public  confidence,  by  tlie  entii-e  success  of  his  late  enter- 
prises; by  his  known  courage;  by  liis  uni'ommon  hardihood; 
by  his  military  talents;  and  by  his  singular  capacity  for  In- 
dian warfare. 

"ThB  families  who  came  to  the  Falls  of  Ohio  with  colonel 
Clarke,  in  1778,  wei-e  the  first  seltUrs  at  tliat  place.  Con- 
sidering their  exposed  situation  on  tlie  e\ti-cinity  of  Kentucky, 
detaclivd  scvunty  miles  from  the  other  settlements,  anil  in  the 
vicinity  of  several  hostile  tribes  of  Indians,  and  British  posts, 
it  was  deemed  expedient  to  ei-ect  their  lirst  cabins  on  the  prin- 
cipal island  in  the  falls,  and  tlicrc  tbcy  made  corn  in  that 
year. 

"Greatly  were  these  adventurers  interested  in  the  success  of 
colonel  Clarke's  eNpcilitlon.  Nor  was  it  bnig  before  they 
beard  of  the  fall  of  Kaskaskias.  Pleasing  as  was  this  intel- 
ligence, it  did  not  aflToinl  to  them  the  wanted  security. 

"There  was  yet  post  St.  Vincents,  moi-e,  immediately  in  their 
neigliborhood,  and  i-eplcnished  with  Indians.  The  capture  of 
this  place  was  to  them  the  mandate  of  liberation  fi-om  their 
insular  situation,  and  an  invitation  to  remove  to  the  Kentucky 
•hore.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  settlement  at  the  ■  site  of 
Iiouisvillc, 
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^A  stand  being  once  made  at  tlie  Falls,  and  the  garrison 
flreed  from  tiie  contracted  and  inconvenient  limits  of  tlie  island, 
soon  accumulated  strength  from  accession  of  numbers,  and 
importance  from  its  becoming  the  residence  of  colonel  Clarke, 
with  hia  regiment. 

*^^he  year  1779  early  felt  in  various  ways,  the  effect  of  co- 
lonel Clarke's  expedition  and  success ;  a  general  confidence 
prevailed  in  the  country,  which  extended  itself  abroad;  and 
while  it  brought  more  emigrants  into  Kentucky,  it  encouraged 
an  extension  of  the  settlements.  About  the  first  of  April,  a 
Uock*house  was  built  where  Lexington  now  stands,  and  anew 
settlement  began  there  under  the  auspices  of  Robert  Patterson, 
who  may  be  considered  an  early  and  meritorious  adventurer, 
much  engaged  in  the  defence  of  the  country;  and  who  was  af- 
terwards promoted  to  tlie  rank  of  colonel.  Severail  persons 
nused  corn  at  the  place  that  year,  and  in  the  autumn,  John 
Morrison,  afterwards  a  major,  removed  his  family  from  Har* 
rodsburg,  and  Mrs.  Morrison  was  the  first  white  woman  at 
Lexington;  so  named  to  commemorate  the  battle  at  Lexing- 
ton, tiie  first  which  took  place  in  the  war  of  the  revolution. 

^*In  this  year,  colonel  Clarke  descended  the  Ohio,  with  a  part 
of  his  regiment,  and  after  entering  the  Mississippi,  at  the  first 
high  land  on  the  eastern  bank,  landed  the  troops,  and  built 
Fort  Jefferson. 

^In  a  military  view,  this  position  was  well  chosen;  and  had 
it  been  well  fortified,  and  furnished  with  cannon,  would  have 
commanded  the  river.  Without  a  doubt,  at  some  future  day, 
it  will  be  a  place  of  great  importance  in  the  western  country. 
It  is  within  the  limits  of  Kentucky,  and  never  should  be 
alienated.  A  suitable  garrison  at  that  place,  should  it  ever 
be  necessary,  would  hold  in  check  both  the  upper  and  lower 
Mississippi. 

"In  1781,  colonel  Clark  received  a  general's  commission, 
and  had  the  chief  command  in  Kentucky.  A  row  galley 
was  constructed  under  his  direction,  which  was  to  ply  up  and 
down  the  Ohio,  as  a  moving  battery  for  tiie  north-western 
frontier,  and  which  is  supposed  to  have  had  a  very  good  effect 
in  frightening  the  Indians,  for  none  dared  to  attack  it ;  nor 
were  tiiey  so  free  as  theretofore  in  crossing  the  river:  indeed, 
there  is  a  tradition,  that  its  passage  up  the  Ohio,  once  as  far 
as  the  mouth  of  Licking,  had  tbe  effect  to  stop  an  expedition, 
which  a  formidable  party  of  Indians  had  commenced  against 
Kentucky." 

The  character  of  this  veteran  is  well  developed  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract,  recently  published,  from  the  "  Notes  of  an  old 
officer:" 

^<Tbe  Indians  tame  into  tbe  treaty  at  fort  Washington  ia 
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tfae  mogt  friendly  manner ;  except  the  Shamhaaeei ;  the  mvK^ 
conceited  and  most  warlike  of  tiie  aborigines ;  the  ftrat  in  at  a 
kattle ;  tbe  last  at  a  treaty.  Three  hundr^  of  th^  fiiMat 
warriors,  set  oBTin  aU  their  paint  and  feathers,  filed  into  tbe 
council  house.  Their  number  and  demeanor,  so  nnusnal  at 
an  ocraaion  of  thifi  sort,  was  altogether  unexpected  and  sos- 
picious.     Tbe  United  States'  stockade  mustered  se*en^  laeB. 

''In  the  centre  of  the  liall,  at  a  little  table,  sat  the  Com- 
missary General  Clarke,  the  indefatigable  scourge  -of  thew 
very  marauders;  General  Richard  Butler,  and  Mr.  Par-- 
sons;  there  were  present  also,  a  Captain  Denny,  who,  I 
believe,  is  still  alive,  and  can  attest  litis  story.  On  tbb  part 
of  the  Indians  an  old  council  sachem  and  a  war  chief  took  tha 
lead :  tbe  latter,  a  tall  raw-boned  fellow,  with  an  impu- 
dent and  viUanous  look  made  a  boisterous  and  t&rMtoung^ 
speech,  which  operated  effectually  un  the  passions  of  the  In- 
dians, who  set  up  a  prodigious  whoop  at  every  pauae.  Hocon- 
duded  by  preBcnting  a  black  and  white  wampum  ;  to  signify 
they  were  prepared  hh-  either  event,  peace  or  war.  Clarko 
ciLliibited  tlie  same  unaltered  and  careless  countenance  be  bad 
shown  during  the  whole  scene,  bis  bead  leaning  on  his  left 
liand,  and  his  elbow  resting  on  tbe  table :  be  raised  his  little 
cane  and  pushed  the  sacred  wampum  olf  the  tabic  witli  very 
little  ceremony,  t^-ery  Indian  at  the  same  moment  started  from 
his  scat  with  one  of  those  sudden,  simultaneous,  and  peculiary 
savage  sounds,  wbicb  startle  and  (lisconccrt  the  stoutest  heart, 
and  can  neither  be  described  nor  forgotten. 

"Parsons,  more  civil  than  military  inht-s  habits,  was  poor- 
ly fitted  for  an  emergency  that  probably  embarrassed  even  th© 
hero  of  Saratoga;  tltc  brother  and  father  of  soldiers.  At 
this  juncture  Clarke  rose,  tlie  scrutinizing  eye  cowered  at 
his  glance :  be  stamped  his  foot  on  the  prostrate  and  insulted 
symbol,  and  ordered  them  to  leave  the  ball.  They  did  so, 
apparently  involuntarily. 

*'  They  were  beard  all  that  night  debating  in  tlie  bushes 
neap  the  fort  The  raw-boned  chief  was  for  war,  tbe  old 
sachem  for  peace  :  the  iattci-  pi-evailed  ;  and  the  next  morn- 
ing they  came  back  and  sued  for  i>eace." 

Genei'al  Clarke  died  at  bis  seat,  at  Locust  Grove,  near  Louis- 
ville. Kentucky,  on  the  I3tli  of  February,  1817,  in  the  sixty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  had  Justly  acquired  tbe  appellation  of 
the  father  of  the  western  country.  A  newspaper  in  bis  imme- 
diate neighborhood,  thus  feelingly  noticed  his  death: 

"  Could  our  feeble  talents  enable  us  to  delineate  the  distin- 
guished acts  of  patriotism,  of  valour,  and  pbilantropliy,  that 
characterised  tbe  existence  of  this  illustrious  chief,  what  ft 
q>ecta£le  woidd  we  present  to  the  admiring  world-    AVtiilc 
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baakiag  in  the  soBshine  of  wealth  and  political  glory,  cAit  w4 
be  VBmindfal  that  these  are  the  proud  trophies  bequeathed  ui 
bj  the  toils  and  valor  of  this  illustrious  man  ?  Early  in  life  he 
enbarked  in  the  cause  of  his  country.  This  western  country 
was  the  great  theatre  of  his  actions.  Bold  and  enterprising, 
he  was  not  to  be  dismayed  by  the  dangers  and  difficulties  that 
threatened  Mm,  by  a  force  in  number  far  bis  superior,  and  re- 
uoyed  tor  a  region  never  before  trodden  by  a  civilized  Ameri- 
ean«  He  estimated  ihe  value  of  its  favorable  result:  he  relied 
on  his  skill  and  couraget  he  knew  the  fidelity  of  his  little  band 
of  associates,  und^  for  him,  it  was  enough.  With  this  little 
band  of  Spartans  he  is  seen  piercing  the  gloom  of  the  seques- 
tered forests,  illuminating  them  in  quick  succession  with  the 
splendour  of  his  victories,  and  early  inviting  his  countrymen 
to  a  residence  his  courage  and  skill  had  purchased  for  them.'^ 

CLINTON,  James,  was  the  fourth  son  of  colonel  Charles 
Clinton,  and  was  bom  on  Thursday,  the  9th  of  August,  1736^ 
at  the  house  of  bis  father,  in  Ulster  county,  in  the  colony  of 
New  York.  In  common  with  his  brothers,  he  was  favoured 
witii  an  excellent  education.  The  study  of  the  exact  science^ 
was  his  favourite  pursuit ;  but  the  predominant  inclination  of 
his  mind  was  to  a  military  life. 

In  the  critical  and  eventful  alTairs  of  nations,  when  their 
rights  and  their  interests  are  invaded,  and  when  the  most  dar^* 
ing  attempts  are  made  to  reduce  them  to  domestic  tyranny  or 
foreign  subjugation,  Providence,  in  the  plenitude  of  its  benefit 
ceAce,  has  (generally  provided  men  qualified  to  lead  the  van  of 
successful  resistance,  and  has  infused  a  redeeming  spirit  into 
the  community,  which  enabled  it  to  rise  superior  to  the  cala^^ 
inities  that  menaced  its  liberty  and  prosperity.  The  charac- 
ters designed  for  these  important  ends,  are  statesmen  and  sol- 
diers. The*  first  devise  plans  in  the  cabinet,  and  the  second 
execute  them  in  the  field.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Ame-> 
rican  revolution,  and  during  its  progress  to  a  glorious  con- 
summation, constellations  of  illustrious  men  appeared  in  the 
councils  and  the  armies  of  the  nation,  illuminating  by  their 
wisdom,  and  upholding  by  their  energy :  drawing  forth  the 
resources,  and  vindicating  the  rights  of  America.  In  defiance 
of  the  most  appalling  considerations,  liberty  or  death  was  in- 
scribed on  the  heart  of  every  patriot;  and,  drawing  the  sword^ 
he  consecrated  it  to  the  cau#e  of  heaven  and  his  country, 
and  determined  to  die  or  to  conquer. 

Amidst  the  gallant  soldiers,  whose  services  were  demanded 
by  the  emer^ncies  of  the  American  revolution,  James  -Clin** 
ton,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  always  conspicnous.'  To 
an  iron  constitution  and  invincible  courage,  lie  added  the  mill- 
iai7  experience  which  he  acquired  in  the  war  of  1756^  where 
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he  establiBhed  bis  chuw^ter  m  ad  intrepid  and  skilful  offlceT^ 
and  the  military  knowledge  whirh  he  obtained  aflrr  the  peace 
of  I76S.  by  a  clnnc  attention  to  tlie  studies  connected  witb  hii 
favourite  profeRsion. 

On  the  SIst  of  January,  ir56,  lie  was  appointed  bj  go- 
vernor nir  Charles  Hardy,  an  ensign  in  the  second  regiment 
of  militia,  for  the  county  of  Ulster;  on  tlio  25th  March,  1758« 
by  lieutenant  governor  Delancey.  a  lieutenuit  of  a  company 
in  tiic  pay  of  Wie  pn»vince  of  New  York;  on  the  7th  March, 
1759.  by  the  same  lieutenant  governor,  a  captain  of  a  com* 
pany  of  provincial  troops:  and  in  tlie  three  fallowing  yean 
lie  was  successively  re^ajipointed  to  the  same  station.  On  the' 
15th  November.  176s.  lie  was  appointed  by  lieutenant  go- 
vernor Colden,  captain  commandant  of  the  four  companies 
in  the  pay  of  tlie  province  of  New  York,  raised  for  tbe 
defence  of  the  western  frontiers  of  tlie  counties  of  Cistern 
and  Orange,  and  captain  of  one  of  the  said  companies; 
and  on  the  18th  March,  1774,  lieutenant  colonel  of  the  second 
regiment  of  militia,  in  Ulster  county.  This  detail  is  entered 
into  not  from  a  siiirit  of  ostentation,  but  to  show  that  be  rose 
gradually,  and  from  step  to  step  in  hiH  profession:  not  by  in- 
trigue, for  he  had  none:  nor  hy  the  inOuence  of  his  family,  for 
they  were  generally  in  opposition  to  the  administration;  but 
by  the  foiTc  of  merit,  developing  itself  in  the  pi-ogress  of 
time,  and  by  the  entire  coufidrncc  Justly  reposed  in  his  in- 
tegrity, courage,  and  skill. 

In  the  war  of  1756,  commonly  denominated  the  French 
war,  he  encountered,  with  cheerfulness,  the  fatigues  and  dan- 
gers of  a  military  life.  lie  was  a  captain  under  colonel  Brad- 
street,  at  the  capture  of  fort  Fnmtenac,  and  he  rendered  es- 
sential service  in  that  expedition  in  many  respects,  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  capluiv  of  a  sloop  of  v^ar  on  lake  Ontario, 
which  impeded  the  progress  of  the  army.     His  company  was 

idaced  in  row-gallies.  and,  favored  by  a  calm,  compelled  the 
j'rencli  vessel  to  strike  after  an  obstinate  resistance.  His  de- 
signation as  captain  commandant  of  the  four  companies,  rais- 
ed for  the  protection  of  the  western  frontiers  of  tlie  couatica 
of  Orange  and  Ulster,  was  a  post  of  great  responsibility  and 
hazard,  and  demonstrated  the  confidence  of  ttie  government 
The  safety  of  a  line  of  settlrmentfi.  extending  at  least  fif^ 
miles,  was  intrusted  to  his  vigilance  and  intrepidity.  The 
ascendency  of  the  French,  over  the  ruthless  savages,  was  al- 
ways pi-edominant.  and  the  inhabitant  of  the  frontiers  was 
compelled  to  hold  the  plutigh  with  one  hand,  for  his  rtusten- 
anre,  and  to  gra-sp  his  gun  with  the  other  for  his  defence:  and 
he  was  constantly  in  danger  of  being  awakened,  in  the  hour 
of  dnrkiic.ss,  by  the  war-whoop  of  Ihe  savages,  to  witness  tJic 
ronflugraliun  of  his  dwelling  and  the  murder  of  liii  ftuoily- 
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After  the  tenninatioii  of  the  French  war,  Mr.  Clinton  tear* 
fied  Mary  Dc  Witt,  a  young  lady  of  extraordinary  meritf 
wboae  ancehtors  emigrated  from  Holland,  and  whose  name 
proclaims  their  respectability;  and  he  retired  from  the  camp 
to  enjoy  the  repose  of  domestic  life. 

When  the  American  Revolution  was  on  the  eve  of  its  com* 
raencement,  he  was  appointed  on  tlic  SOth  June,  I775f  by  the 
continental  congress,  colonel  of  the  thinl  regiment  of  MeW 
Tork  forces.  On  the  25th  of  October  following,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  provincial  congress  of  New  York,  cMonel  of 
the  regiment  of  foot  in  Ulster  county;  on  the  8th  of  March, 
1776,  by  the  continental  congress,  colonel  of  the  second  bat- 
talion of  New  Tork  troops;  and  on  the  9th  of  August,  1776, 
a  brigadier  general  in  the  army  of  the  United  States;  In  which 
station  he  continued  during  the  greater  part  of  the  war,  hav- 
ing the  command  of  the  New  York  line,  or  the  troops  of  that 
state;  and  at  its  close  he  was  constituted  a  major  gencraL 

In  1775.  his  regiment  composed  part' of  the  army  under 
general  Montgomery,  which  invaded  Canada;  and  he  partici* 
patc^l  in  all  tlie  fatigues,  dangers  and  privations,  of  that  ce- 
lebrated but  unfortunate  expedition. 

In  October.  1777,  he  commanded  at  fort  Clinton,  which^ 
together  with  its  neighbour,  fort  Montgomery,  constituted  the 
defence  of  the  Hudson  river,  against  the  ascent  of  an  enemy* 
His  brother,  the  governor,  commanded  in  chief  at  both  forts. 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  a  view  to  create  a  diversion  in  fa- 
vour of  general  Burgoyne,  moved  up  the  Hudson  with  an  army 
offour  thousand  men,  and  attacked  those  works,  which  wero 
Tery  imperfectly  fortified,  and  only  defended  by  five  hundred 
roen,  composed  principally  of  militia.  After  a  most  gallant 
resistance,  the  forts  were  carried  by  storm.  Greneral  Clin- 
ton was  the  last  man  wiio  left  the  works,  and  not  until  he 
was  severely  wounded  by  tlie  thrust  of  a  bayonet ;  pursued 
and  fired  at  by  tlie  enemy,  and  bis  attending  servant  killed* 
He  bled  profusely,  and  when  he  dismounte^l  from  his  war 
horse,  in  order  to  effect  his  escape  from  the  enemy,  who  wero 
close  on  him,  it  occurred  to  him  tiiat  he  must  either  perish  on 
the  mountains  or  be  captured,  unless  he  could  supply  himself 
with  another  horse;  an  animal  which  sometimes  roams  at 
large  in  that  wild  region.  In  this  emergency,  he  took  the 
bridle  from  his  horse,  and  slid  down  a  precipice  of  one  hun- 
dred fret  to  the  ravine  of  the  creek  which  separated  the  fort% 
and  feeling  cautiously  his  way  along  its  prec  ipitous  banks,  he 
reached  the  mountain  at  a  distance  from  the  enemy,  after  hav« 
ing  fallen  into  the  stream,  the  cold  water  of  which  arrested  a 
copious  effusion  of  blood.  The  return  of  light  furnished  him 
with  the  sight  of  a  horse,  which  conv^ed  him  te  his  heee^ 
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■boat  uxtMu  Miles  from  tbe  fort,  where  be  Rnived  atoBt 
voon,  covered  wifli  blood,  and  laboaring  under  aMvere  terw. 
In  his  helpleBB  condition  the  British  poned  np  tite  HndMB, 
witfain  a  MV  miles  of  bis  house,  and  destroyDd  ttie  tow»  of 
Kingston. 

Tm  cmel  rarages  and  horrible  irraptions  of  tbe  troqaois, 
UF  BIX  natioTis  of  Indians,  on  our  frontier  setUemeots,  render- 
ed it  neceasary  to  inflict  a  terrible  chastisement,  vfaich  wonld 
prevent  a  repetition  of  their  atrocities.  An  expedition  ms  ac- 
cording; planned,  and  the  principal  command  was  oommHted 
to  cenenil  Sallivan,  who  was  to  proceed  np  the  SnaywimiiBa, 
wioi  the  main  body  of  the  arm; ,  while  general  Clintoa  was 
to  join  bin  by  the  way  of  the  Mohawk. 

The  Iroquna  inhabited,  or  occasionally  occopied  that  im- 
nense  and  fertile  r^ion  wbidi  composes  the  wcalan  |mrti 
of  New  folk,  and  Femtsylvania,  and  beudes  their  own  raTa- 
ns,  from  their  setUementB  to  the  inhabited  parte  at  tbe  Ctf  tod 
Stotes,  tbey  facilitated  tbe  inroads  of  the  more  lonoto  In- 
dians. When  general  Sulliran  was  on  bis  way  to  the  Indian 
country,  be  was  joined  by  general  Clinton  with  upwards  of 
itizteen  hundred  men.  Tbe  latter  had  gone  up  tiie  Mohawk 
in  hatteaux,  from  Schenectady,  and  after  ascending  that  river 
about  fifty-four  miles,  he  conveyed  his  batteaux  from  Cana- 
joharie  to  the  head  of  Otsego  lake,  one  of  the  nnurcea  of  tiie 
Susquehanna.  Finding  tiie  stream  of  water,  in  that  river, 
too  jiow  to  float  his  boats,  he  erected  a  dam  across  the  mouth 
of  the  lake,  which  soon  rose  to  the  altitude  of  the  dam.  Having 
got  his  battcaux  ready,  he  opened  a  passage  through  the  dam 
for  the  water  to  Sow.  This  raised  the  river  so  liigh,  that  he 
was  enabled  to  embark  all  his  troo]is :  to  float  them  down  to 
Tioga,  and  to  join  general  Sullivan  in  good  season.  The  In- 
dians collected  their  strength  at  Newton ;  tuok  possession 
of  proper  ground  and  fortified  with  .judgment,  and  on  the  a9th 
August,  1779,  an  attack  was  made  on  them ;  their  works 
were  forced,  and  their  consternation  wa.<i  so  great,  that  they 
abandoned  all  further  resistance;  for.  as  the  Americans  ad- 
Tanced  into  their  settlements,  they  retreated  before  them  with- 
out throwing  any  obstructions  in  their  way.  Tiic  army  passed 
between  tlie  Cayuga  and  Seneca  lakes,  by  Geneva  and  Canan- 
daigua,  and  as  far  west  as  t)ie  Gencssec  river,  destroying  lar^ 
settlements  and  villages,  and  fields  of  com  ;  orchards  of  fruit 
trees  and  gardens  abounding  with  esculent  vegetables.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  Indians  in  agriculture;  struck  the  Americans  with 
astonishment.  Many  of  thcirears  ofcom  measureil  twenty-two 
inches  in  length.  Tliey  had  horses,  cows,  and  hugn,  in  abun- 
dance. They  manufactured  salt  and  sugar,  and  raised  thebratof 
apples  and  peaches,  and  their  dwellings  were  large  and  com- 
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modioas.  Tlie  desolation  of  their  settlements^  the  dcstraction 
of  their  provisions,  and  the  conflagration  of  their  houses^ 
drove  them  to  the  British  fortress  of  Niagara  for  subsistence^ 
where,  living  on  salt  provisions,  to  which  thej  were  unac- 
mstomed,  they  died  in  great  numbers,  and  the  effect  of  this 
expedition,  was  to  diminish  their  population ;  to  damp  their 
ardour ;  to  check  their  arrogance ;  to  restrain  their  cruelty,  and 
to  inflict  an  irrecoverable  blow  on  tlicir  rcsousces  of  extensive 
aggression. 

For  a  considerable  portion  of  the  war,  general  Clinton  was 
stationed  at  Albany,  where  he  commanded,  in  the  northern 
dejiartmcnt  of  the  union,  a  place  of  high  responsibility,  and 
requiring  uncommon  vigilance  and  continual  exertion.  An 
incident  occurred,  when  on  this  command,  which  strongly  il- 
lustrates his  character.  A  regiment,  which  had  been  ordered 
to  march,  mutinied  under  arms,  and  peremptorily  refused 
obedience.  The  general,  on  being  apprised  of  this,  immedi- 
ately repaired  with  his  pistols  to  the  ground:  he  went  up  to 
the  head  of  the  regiment,  and  ordered  it  to  march:  «  silence 
ensued^  and  the  order  was  not  complied  with.  He  then  pre- 
sented a  pistol  to  the  breast  of  a  sergeant,  wlio  was  the  ring- 
leader, and  commanded  him  to  proceed  on  pain  of  death ;  and 
so  on  in  succession  along  the  line,  and  his  command  was,  in 
every  instance,  obeyed,  and  the  regiment  restored  to  entire 
and  complete  subordination  and  submission. 

General  Clinton  was  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown  and  the  cap- 
ture of  Comwallis,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
usual  intrepidity. 

Uis  last  appeai^nce,  in  arms,  was  on  the  evacuation  of 
the  city  of  New  York  by  the  British.  He  then  bid  the  com- 
mander in  chief  a  final  and  affectionate  adieu,  and  retired  to 
his  ample  estates,  where  he  enjoyed  that  repose  which  was  re- 
quired by  a  long  period  of  fatigue  and  privation. 

He  was,  however,  frequently  called  from  his  retirement  by 
the  unsolicited  voice  of  his  fellow-citizens,  to  perform  civic 
duties.  He  was  appointed  a  commissioner  to  adjust  the  boun- 
dary line  between  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  which  im- 
portant measure  was  amicably  and  successfully  accomplished. 
He  was  also  selected  by  the  legislature  for  an  interesting 
mission  to  settle  controversies  about  lands  in  the  west,  which 
also  terminated  favourably.  He  represented  his  native  county 
in  the  assembly  and  in  the  convention  that  adopted  the  present 
constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  he  was  elected,  without 
opposition,  a  senator  from  the  middle  district;  ^  all  which  trusts 
he  executed  with  perfect  integrity,  with  solid  intelligence,  and 
with  the  full  approbation  of  his  constituents. 

The  temper  of  general  Clinton  was  mild  and  affectionate, 


hot  wInb  imiMd  bjri|Bp>oTokfld  or  aiuMiitod  itjpayt  Iwedii- 
Utsd  extnordliuwr  .and  appalliiiK  tatrgj.  In  battte  be  wag 
M  ooiri  and  as  oolbctod  u  if  littutg  byhw  IresidQ.  Katm 
latonded  htai  Ibr  a  callant  and  efficient  soldier,  when  she  en- 
dowed him  with  the  bcultjr  of  entire  self-pasocwion  In  the 
■idft  of  the  greatest  duigera. 

He  ^ed  on  the  sad  of  December,  l8ls,Bndiras  intnvedia 
tte  fiupllf  huHal  place  in  Orange  coan^,  and  Ids  monHmantal 
Stone  bears  the  following  Insciiption: 

"Undemoath  are  intored  4ie  remains  of  James  Clinton, 
Bsquirs. 

"He  was  bora  the  Sth  of  Angaat,  1736;  and  died.tfae  fisd 
of  December^  1812. 

*'  His  lifb  waa  principallr  devoted  to  the  militaiT  serrice  of 
Ui  rountry*  and  ho  had  filled  with  fideli^  and  honooTf  sevttal 
diatlnguisked  ciril  offices. 

**He  was  an  officer  in  the  rerolntionaiT  war,  uidtlnwar 
preceding;  and,  at  the  close  i^  the  tbrmer,  was  a  major  gene- 
pal  in  the  army  of  the  United  States.  He  was  a  good  man, 
aBdanncereMtriot  perfonaingtintkemostexemplaiymaB- 
■er,  all  the  dutiee  of  life:  and  lie  died,  as  he  lived,  without 
fear,  and  without  reproach." 

CLINTON,  GsoBQE,  formerly  governor  of  the  state  of 
Kew  York,  and  vice-preaident  of  the  United  States,  was  bom 
on  the  26tb  July.  1739,  in  the  county  of  Ulster,  in  the  colony 
of  New  Yorli'  He  was  the  youngest  sou  of  colonel  Charles 
Clinton,,  an  emigrant  from  Ireland,  and  a  gentleman  uf  Ais^ 
tinguislied  worth  and  high  consideration. 

He  was  educated,  principally,  under  the  eye  of  fats  father, 
and  received  the  instruction  ofaleanicil  minister  of  the  pres- 
byterian  church,  who  had  graduated  in  the  university  of  Aber- 
deen :  and,  after  reading  law,  in  tlie  office  uf  William  Smith, 
afterwards  chief  justice  of  Canada,  he  settled  himself  in  that 
[HvfessioQ  in  the  county  of  his  nativity,  where  he  rosetoemi- 
Qence. 

In  irCS,  he  took  his  seat  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  coloni- 
al assembly,  for  the  county  of  Ulster,  and  he  continued  aa 
■ctire  member  of  that  body  until  it  was  merged  in  the  rcvola- 
tlon.  His  energy  c^  character,  discriminating  iatellect,  and 
nndaanted  courage,  placed  him  among  the  chiefs  of  the  whig 
party;  and  he  was  always  considered  possessed  of  a  superior 
mind  and  master  spirit,  on  which  his  country  might  rely^  as 
fm  esaylum  in  the  most  gloomy  periods  of  herfbrtunes. 

On  the  ssd  of  April,  irrs,  he  was  chosen  by  the  provln* 
rial  coarention  of  New  Tei^,  one  of  tiie  delegates  to  the  con* 
tinental  congress,  and  took  his  seat  in  tiiat  illasMotts  body, 
Oithel'tiiafMiT*    0ji1im4fliof  Jaty,  i776,hewaa;i^ 
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Ant  at  the  glorious  declaration  of  independence^  and  assented 
with  his  usual  energy  and  decision  to  that  measure;  but 
bftfing  been  appointed  a  brigadier  general  in  the  militia,  and 
abo  in  the  army,  the  exigencies  of  his  country,  at  that  trying 
lioar,  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  take  tlie  field  in  person, 
and  he  therefore  retired  fi*om  congress  immediately  after  his 
Tote  was  given,  and  before  the  instrument  was  transcribed  for 
the  signature  of  the  members;  for  which  reason  his  name  does 
not  appear  among  the  signers. 

A  constitution  having  been  adopted  for  the  state  of  New 
York,  on  the  20th  April,  1777,  he  was  chosen  at  the  first  elec- 
tion under  it,  both  governor  and  lieutenant  governor,  and  he 
was  continued  in  the  former  office  for  eighteen  years,  by  tri- 
ennial elections;  when,  owing  to  ill  health,  and  a  respect  for 
the  republican  principle  of  rotation  in  office,  he  declined  a  re- 
flection. 

During  the  revolutionary  war,  he  cordially  co-operated  with 
the  immortal  Washington,  and  ^^ithout  his  aid,  the  army 
would  have  been  disbanded,  and  the  northern  sepai^ted  from 
the  southern  states,  by  the  intervention  of  British  troops.  He 
was  always  at  his  post  in  the  times  that  tried  men's  souls:  at 
one  period  repelling  the  advances  of  the  enemy  from  Canada, 
and  at  another*  meeting  them  in  battle  when  approaching  from 
the  south.  His  gallant  defence  of  fort  Montgomery,  with  i^ 
handful  of  men,  against  a  powerful  force  commanded  by  sir 
Henry  Clinton,  was  equally  honourable  to  his  intrepidity  and 
his  skill. 

The  following  are  the  particulars  of  his  gallant  conduct  at 
the  storming  of  forts  Montgomery  and  Clinton,  in  October, 
1777: 

*•  When  the  British  reinforcements,  under  general  Robert- 
son, amounting  to  nearly  two  thousand  men,  arrived  from 
Europe,  sir  ELenry  Clinton  used  the  greatest  exertion,  and 
availed  himself  of  every  favourable  circumstance,  to  put  these 
troops  into  immediate  operation.  Many  were  sent  to  suitable 
vessels,  and  united  in  the  expedition,  which  consisted  of  about 
four  thousand  men,  against  the  forts  in  the  highlands.  Hav- 
ing made  the  necessary  arrangements,  he  moved  up  the  North 
Biver,  and  landed  on  the  4th  of  October  at  Tarry-town,  pur- 
posely to  impress  general  Putnam,  under  whose  command  a 
thousand  continental  troops  had  been  left,  with  a  belief,  that 
his  post  at  Peek V  kill  was  the  object  of  attack.  At  eight 
o'clock  at  night,  the  general  communicated  the  intelligence  to 
governor  Clinton,  of  the  arrival  of  the  British,  and  at  th« 
same  time  expressed  his  opinion  respecting  their  destination. 
The  designs  of  sir  Henry  were  immediately  perceived  by  th* 
80TC97ior,  who  proirogued  the  assembly  on  the  foUo^iin|^  ^^^ 
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and  arrived  that  night  at  fort  Montgomery.  The  British 
troopsy  in  the  mean  time,  were  secretly  conveyed  across  the 
river,  and  assaults  upon  our  forts  were  meditated  to  he  made 
on  the  6th,  w^hich  were  accordingly  put  in  execution,  by  at- 
tacking the  American  advanced  party  at  Doodletown,  about 
two  miles  and  a  half  from  foi*t  Montgomery.  The  Americans 
received  the  fire  of  the  British,  and  retreated  to  foH  Clinton. 
The  enemy  then  advanced  to  the  west  side  of  the  mountain,  in 
order  to  attack  our  troops  in  the  rear.  Governor  Clinton  im- 
mediately ordered  out  a  detachment  of  one  hundred  men  to- 
ward Doodletown,  and  another  of  sixty,  with  a  brass  field 
piece,  to  an  eligible  spot  on  another  road.  They  were  both 
soon  attacked  by  the  whole  force  of  the  enemy,  and  compelled 
to  fall  back.  It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  talents,  as  well 
as  the  temper  of  a  commander,  are  put  to  as  severe  a  test  in 
conducting  a  retreat,  as  in  achieving  a  victory.  The  truth  of 
this  governor  Clinton  experienced,  when,  with  great  bravery, 
and  the  most  perfect  order,  he  retired  till  he  reached  the  fort 
He  lost  no  time  in  placing  his  men  in  the  best  manner  that 
circumstances  would  permit  His  post,  however,  as  well  as 
fort  Clinton,  in  a  few  minutes,  were  invaded  on  every  side.  In 
the  midst  of  this  disheaHening  and  appalling  disaster,  he  was 
summoned,  when  the  sun  was  only  an  hour  high,  to  surrender; 
but  his  gallant  spirit  sternly  refused  to  obey  the  call.  In  a  short 
time  after,  the  British  made  a  general  and  most  desperate  attack 
on  both  pasts,  which  was  received  by  the  Americans  with  undis- 
mayed courage  and  resistance.  OHicei*s  and  men,  militia  and 
continentals,  all  behaved  alike  brave.  An  incessant  fii'c  was 
kept  up  till  dusk,  when  our  troops  were  overpowered  by  num- 
bers, who  forced  the  lines  and  redoubts  at  both  posts.  Many 
of  the  Americans  fought  tlieir  way  out,  others  accidentally 
mixed  with  the  enemy,  and  thus  made  their  escape  eflcctually; 
for,  besides  being  favoured  by  the  night,  they  knew  the  va- 
rious avenues  in  the  mountains.  The  governor,  as  well  as 
his  brother,  General  James  Clinton,  who  was  wounded,  were 
not  taken.'' 

The  administration  of  governor  Clinton,  was  characterized 
by  wisdom  and  patriotism.  He  was  a  republican  in  princi- 
ple and  practice.  After  a  retirement  of  five  years,  he  was 
called  by  the  citizens  of  the  city  and  county  of  New  York  ta 
represent  them  in  the  assembly  of  the  state;  and  to  his  Influ- 
ence and  i)opularity  may  be  ascribed,  in  a  great  degree,  the 
change  in  his  native  state,  which  finally  produced  the  impor- 
tant political  revolution  of  1801. 

At  that  period,  much  against  his  inclination,  but  from  mo- 
tives of  patriotism,  he  consented  to  an  election  as  governor, 
and  in  1 805,  he  was  chosen  Vice-President  of  the  Vnited 
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StatMy  in  which  office  he  continued  until  his  death ;  presiding 
Vfitk  great  dignity  in  the  senate,  and  evincing  by  his  votes 
and  his  opinions,  his  decided  hostility  to  constructive  author- 
ity*  and  to  innovations  on  tlie  established  principles  of  repub- 
lican jgovemment. 

He  died  at  Washington,  when  attending  to  his  duties  as 
Vice-president,  and  was  interred  in  that  city*  where  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  by  the  filial  piety  of  his  children,  with  this 
inscription,  written  by  his  nephew. 

^<  To  the  memory  of  George  Clinton.  He  was  bom  in  the 
state  of  New  York  on  the  S6th  of  July,  1739,  and  died  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  on  the  20th  April,  1812,  in  the  seventy- 
third  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  soldier  and  statesman  of  the 
revolution.  Eminent  in  council,  and  distinguished  in  war,  he 
filled,  with  unexampled  usefulness,  purity  and  ability,  among 
many  other  offices,  those  of  governor  of  his  native  state,  and  ^ 
vice-president  of  the  United  States.  While  he  lived,  his  virtue, 
wisdom  and  valour,  were  tlie  pride,  the  ornament,  and  secu- 
rity of  his  country ;  and  when  he  died,  he  left  an  illustrious 
example  of  a  well  spent  life,  worthy  of  all  imitation.'' 

There  are  few  men  who  will  occupy  as  renowned  a  place 
in  the  history  of  his  country  as  George  Clinton ;  and  the 
progress  of  time  will  increase  the  public  veneration,  and 
thicKen  the  laurels  that  cover  his  monument. 

CLINTON,  Charxes,  the  father  of  James  and  George  Clin- 
ton, was  distinguished  in  the  colony  of  New  York,  as  a  gentle- 
man of  pure  morals,  strong  and  cultivated  intellect  great 
respectability,  and  extensive  influence.  His  grand  father, 
William  Clinton,  was  an  adherent  of  Charles  the  first,  in  the 
civil  wars  of  England,  and  an  officer  in  his  army ;  and  after 
the  dethronement  of  that  monarch,  took  refuge  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  where  he  remained  a  long  time  in  exile.  He  after- 
wards went  secretly  to  Scotland,  wTiere  lie  married  and  then 
passed  over,  for  greater  security,  to  the  north  of  Ireland, 
where  he  died  deprived  of  his  patrimony,  and  leaving  James, 
an  orphan  son,  two  years  old.  When  James  arrived  to  man- 
hood, be  went  to  England  to  recover  his  patrimonial  estate, 
but  being  barred  by  the  limitation  of  an  act  of  parliament,  he 
returned  to  Ireland,  and  finally  settled  in  the  county  of  Long- 
ford, havingmarried,  on  his  visit  to  the  country  of  his  ances- 
tors, miss  Elizabeth  Smith,  the  daughter  of  a  captain  in 
Cromwell's  army;  by  which  connexion,  he  was  enabled  to 
maintain,  at  that  time,  a  respectable  standing  in  the  country 
of  his  adoption. 

Charles  Clinton,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  the  son  of 
James  Clinton,  and  was  born  in  the  county  of  Longford,  in 
Iteland;  in  1690.    In  1729;  he  came  to  a  determination  to 
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«inicnte  to  Britidi  AMrica,  mi  UTlng  fnmmiki  ■  wJHf 
1^  hia  raUtions  *ni  Mends  to  co-vpmiib  with  biia.  ke  ch  vterk- 
ed  a  ship  for  the  purpose  of  coUTeyini;  Us  lltUe  coImj  t> 
Pbiladel|riiia.  B7  the  tertns  of  the  cEarttr  Vwiy,  tlwpM- 
■engers  iten  to  be  liberally  supplied  with  provirioas  ul 
o^er  BCCOBiuodations,  and  the  vtmeX  was  to  be  navigated  by 
honest  and  skilful  bands.  On  the  S0thorHa7,irS9,thea^ 
left  Ireland.  Besides  his  wife,  he  had  two  daughters  and  obb 
eon  with  him.  Aftn*  being  at  sea  for  some  ttme,  tt  wan  die- ' 
he  comnuuider  of  *tlie  vessel  was  a  ndUa,  and 
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luul  probablj  formed  a  delibento  des^  of  starring  fk»  pan* 
•engers  to  death,  rttoer  with  a  view  to  acquire  their  pn^erty 
or  to  deter  enigration.  ■  Be  artoally  killed  a  aran^  aad  coa- 
tinned  so  long  at  sea,  that  the  panengers  were  rednMd  to  an 
allowance  oT  half  a  biscuit  and  half  a  pint  of  watir  a  day. 
In  consequence  of  which  many  of  tben  died,  and  Mr.  CUntoK 
lost  a  son  and  dwighter.  In  tihis  awfiil  ^toatwn«  the  nnedf 
of  seizing  the  capWni  and  committing  tiie  nav^atian  of  tM 
▼easel  to  Mr.  Cluton,  who  was  an  excellent  matbamattdaaf 
occurred  to  the  passengers;  but  they  were  prevented  by  tbt 
fear  of  incurring  the  guilt  of  piracy,  especially  as  they  could 
not  obtain  the  ro-oiieration  or  lusistance  of  the  officers  of  the 
ship.  They  were  finally  compelled  to  give  the  captain  a  large 
sum  (if  money  as  a  commutation  for  theirlives,  and  on  t1ie4th  of 
October,  he  landed  tiiem  at  Cape  Cod.  After  leaving  the  ship, 
she  was  driven  froio  her  moorings  in  a  stormy  night,  and  lost 
Mr.  Clinton  and  his  friends  continued  in  that  part  of  the  coun- 
try until  the  spring  of  173 1;  when  he  removed  to  the  coun^ 
of  Ulster,  in  the  colony  oFNew  York,  were  he  formed  aflonp- 
ishing  settlement  This  misconduct  of  the  commander  of  the 
TesscT, diverted  him  from  hisoriginal  design  of  settlingin  Penn- 
sylvania. The  country  which  he  selected  was  wild  and  un- 
cultivated ;  covered  with  forests,  supplied  with  streams,  di> 
TersiAed  with  hills  and  valleys,  and  abundant  in  the  prodiicto 
of  cultivation  ;  but  so  exposed  (although  only  eight  miles  ttom 
the  Hudson  river  and  sixty  from  the  city  of  Kew  York)  to  the 
inrursioa^  of  the  savagea,  that  Mr.  Clinton  considered  it 
necessary  to  erect  a  palisade  work  round  his  house  for  the  so* 
csrity  of  himself  and  his  neighbours. 

In  this  sequestered  retreat  he  devoted  himself  to  the  culti- 
vation of  a  large  farm,  and  he  occasionally  acted  as  a  survey- 
or of  land :  a  profession,  nhicti  at  tliat  time  and  since,  hai 
been  followed  by  the  most  respeitehle  men  of  this  countiy. 
Bis  leisure  moments  were  devoted  to  study  and  writing.  Pos- 
sessed of  a  well  selex-ted  library-,  and  endo\\ed  with  extraotdi- 
nary  talentfl.  he  made  continual  accesuons  to  his  stores  of  nae- 
fnl  knowledge. 
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Mont  so  distinguished^  and  respectability  so  undoubted, 
attracted  the  favorable  notice  of  the  government  and  the  com* 
munitjr.  He  was  soon  appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace*  and  a 
judge  (^  the  county  of  Ulster.  In  1756«  he  was  appointed  by 
the  govenor^  sir  Charles  Hardy,  lieutenant  colonel  of  the 
second  regiment  of  militia  foot,  for  the  county  of  Ulster.  On 
the  24th  March,  1758,  he  was  appointed  by  lieutenant  gover- 
nor Delancey,  a  lieutenant  colonel  of  one  of  the  battalions  of 
the  regiment,  in  the  province  of  New  York,  whereof  Oliver 
Delancey,  was  colonel ;  in  which  capacity  he  engaged  in  ac-* 
tnal  service,  and  acted  under  the  command  of  colonel  Brad- 
street,  at  the  siege  and  capture  offortFrontenac,  (now  Rings* 
ton,)  on  the  noith  side  of  lake  Ontario.  In  1753,  George 
Clinton,  the  father  of  sir  Henry  Clinton,  was  installed  as 
governor  of  the  colony.  An  intimacy  took  place  between  him 
and  Mr.  Clinton,  in  consequence  of  which,  and  their  distant 
consanguinity,  the  latter  was  earnestly  solicited  by  his  name- 
sake, to  accept  of  a  lucrative  and  distinguished  office ;  but 
preferring  the  charms  of  rcl^ircment,  and  the  cultivation  of 
literature,  to  the  cares  of  public  life,  he  declined  every  over- 
ture of  tiie  kind.  His  son  George,  who  was  named  after  the 
colonial  governor,  was  honoured  by  his  early  attentions,  and 
received  from  his  friendship,  the  valuable  office  of  clerk  of  thoi 
county.  Mr.  Clinton  was  also  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
several  of  the  colonial  chief  magistrates,  and  the  leading  men 
6f  the  province;  and  he  is  respectfully  noticed  by  Smith,  the 
Uistortan  of  New  York,  for  his  ingenuity  and  knowledge. 
Besides  the  daughter  born  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Clinton  had  four 
sons  tn  this  country.  Alexander,  educated  in  the  college  at 
Princeton,  and  afterwards  a  physician;  Charles,  also  an  emi- 
nent physician,  and  a  surgeon  in  the  army  which  took  Ha^ 
vanna,  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  James,  a  major  general  in  the 
revolutionary  army;  and  George,  governor  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  and  vice-president  of  the  United  States.  He  was 
peculiarly  happy  and  fortunate  in  his  children.  Having  de- 
voted particular  attention  to  their  education,  he  had  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  seeing  them  possessed  of  the  regard  of  their  cotin^ 
try,  and  worthy  of  the  veneration  of  posterity. 

He  died  at  his  place,  in  Ulster,  now  Orange  county,  on  tlie 
19th  day  of  November,  1773,  in  his  eighty-thii'd  year,  just  in 
time  to  escape,  at  that  advanced  age,  the  cares  and  perplexi- 
ties of  the  revolution ;  but  foreseeing  its  approach,  he  expired 
breathing  an  ardent  spirit  of  patriotism,  and  conjuring  his 
sons,  in  his  last  moments,  to  stand  by  the  liberties  of  America. 

Mr.  Clinton  possessed  an  uncommon  genius;  a  penetra- 
ting understanding ;  a  solid  judgment,  and  an  extensive  fund 
4r  useful  and  ornamental  knowledge,  with  tho  affability  aiffl 
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manners  of  an  accomplished  gentleman.  His  person  was  tallf 
erect  and  graceful,  and  liis  appearance  impressive  and  digni- 
fied. If  he  }iapi)ened  to  be  in  the  company  of  young  people^ 
their  first  impressions  would  he  those  of  awe  and  reverence^ 
but  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  he  would  enter  into  ib% 
most  pleasing  and  instructive  conversation,  which  would  sooa 
restoi*e  their  composure,  and  never  failed  of  inspiring  th» 
most  grateful  attachment  and  the  most  i*es|)e€tful  confidence* 
He  was  a  dutiful  son ;  an  affectionate  husband ;  a  kind  father; 
a  good  neighbour;  adisintei*cstcd  patriot,  and  a  sincere  Chris- 
tian. Hesometimes  rctii*ed  from  the  cares  of  business  andthese- 
Tere  studies  of  the  exact  science-s,  and  took  refuge  in  music  and 
poetry,  and  couiled  tlic  communion  of  Apollo  and  the  muses. 
The  following  lines,  written  by  him  on  the  grave  of  a  be- 
loved and  elder  sister,  were  casually  preserved,  and  will  show 
the  kinder  afiections  wiiich  animated  his  bosom,  and  which  at- 
tended him  in  aH  the  relations  and  charities  of  life. 

Oh!  cans't  thou  know,  thou  dear  departed  shade! 
The  mighty  sorrows  that  my  soul  invade. 
Whilst  o'er  thy  mouldering  gravel  mourning  stand. 
And  view  thy  grave  far  from  thy  native  land. 
With  thee  my  tender  years  were  early  train'd, 
Dfthave  thy  friendly  arms  my  weight  sustain^ 
And  when  with  childish  freaks  or  pains  oppre^ 
You,  with  soft  music,  lulFd  my  soul  to  rest 

COMSTOCK,  AoAMt  was  an  officer  in  the  continental 
army,  in  the  revolutionary  war.  Formed  by  nature,  in  body 
and  mind,  for  a  soldier,  and  glowing  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
liberty,  he  early  entei*ed  the  field,  on  the  side  of  the  colonies^ 
in  the  revolutionary  conflict  Enjoying  the  confidence  of  the 
illustrious  Washington,  he  was  soon  promoted,  under  his  aus- 
pices, to  a  colonelcy  in  the  continental  line  of  the  army. 
At  the  signal  victory  of  Red  Bank,  he  was  the  ^< officer  of 
the  day,"  and  alternately  commanded  with  general  Samuel 
Smith,  of  Maryland,  in  tlie  gallant  afiair  of  Mud  Fort  On 
his  retiring  from  the  army,  he  recei\ed  from  the  commander 
in  chief  tlie  most  flattering  testimonials  of  his  military  ca- 
reer. During  a  great  part  of  his  life,  he  was  the  incumbent 
of  various  judicial  offices,  the  duties  of  which  ho  discharged 
with  acknowledged  ability  and  indeiiendence,  while  his  par- 
liamentary laboui*s  of  about  twenty  years,  further  evince  the 
res{)ectful  consideration  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  fellow-ci- 
tizens. Industry,  temperance,  and  integrity,  characterized  his 
private  deportment 

He  died  at  his  i*esidence,  in  Saratoga  county.  New  Torksr 
on  the  10th  of  Aprils  1822^  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.^ 
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CROGHANt  William,  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  emi- 
gnfad  in  early  life  to  America.  He  was  one  of  those  patriots, 
wbo  raised  this  country  to  honour  and  to  empire.  During 
the  whole  of  that  memorable  conflict,  which  resulted  in  the 
dismemberment  of  one,  and  the  creation  of  another  empire,  he 
discharged  the  duties  of  an  ardent  and  gallant  officer.  In 
flie  dangers,  as  well  as  in  the  glories  of  that  eventful  period^ 
lie  largely  participated. 

At  the  commencement  of  tliose  troubles  which  preceded  and 
indicated  the  approaching  conflict,  his  principles  and  his  feel- 
ings forbade  him  from  being  a  disinterested  spectator;  he 
promptly  decided  not  only  on  the  cause  which  he  should 
espouse,  but  determined  to  support  that  cause  at  the  hazard  of 
his  fortune  and  his  life.  He  entered  the  American  army  in 
the  year  1776,  as  a  captain  of  infantry  in  the  Virginia  line; 
soon  afterwards  the  regiment  of  which  his  company  formed  a 
part,  was  marched  to  the  seat  of  war  in  the  north.  He  re- 
mained there  during  the  whole  of  that  period,  which  has  ever 
been  considered  the  most  critical,  as  well  as  tlie  most  glorious 
of  the  war.  Brandy  wine,  Gcrmantown,  and  Monmouth,  pre- 
sented successively  a  part  of  the  scenes  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged. Indeed,  to  no  officer  of  his  rank,  was  a  larger  por- 
tion of  that  honour  due,  which  history  and  this  country  give 
to  the  exertions  of  tlie  army  during  that  appalling  period. 

In  the  winter  of  177^,  a  ]iortion  of  the  army  embracing  the 
whole  Virginia  lino,  was  ordered  to  tlie  southward. 

Here  he  suffered  tlie  fate,  to  which  the  whole  southern  army 
was  devoted  in  South  Carolina.  He  was  among  the  captured 
at  the  unfortunate  surrender  of  general  Lincoln,  at  Charles- 
ton. This  event  was  not  more  calamitous  to  the  public  cause, 
than  it  was  personally  afHicting  to  many  of  tlie  officers  and 
soldiers  who  were  embraced  in  it;  none,  however,  bore  the 
privations  and  hanlships  incident  to  that  capture,  with  more 
fortitude,  than  the  subject  of  this  notice.  In  the  siege  of  York 
Town,  he  could  participate  only  by  his  presence:  being  yet  on 
his  parole  of  honour,  he  could  give  no  aid  by  his  sword.  His 
feelings,  however,  did  not  permit  him  to  be  absent.  Ho  watched 
with  anxious  solicitude  the  progress  of  the  siege,  and  had  the 
Ugh  satisfaction  of  witnessing  the  surrender  of  the  British 
array,  commanded  by  a  general  to  whom  he  was  himself  a 
prisoner.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  the  senior  major 
ef  the  Virginia  line. 

All  those  with  whom  in  military  life  he  was  associated,  as 
well  those  from  whom  it  was  his  fortune  to  receive,  as  those 
to  whom  he  gave  command,  bear  willing  evidence  that  he  dis- 
fiharged  every  duty  of  a  faithful  and  excellent  officer. 

In  the  spring  of  1784,  ho  went  to  Kentucky,  and  soon  af- 
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aUeiKW  at  Ui  aeat  in  Jefoflon  county*  wbere  for  tinrtjf  yean' 
he  fiilUM  every  du^  of  an  independent  conntry  aeouewu^- 
dispendi^  wiUi  a  most  liberal  ana  hwpitable  hani^  tlw  boaa- 
tica  with  which  Providence  had  abundantly  bleased  hink  Hit, 
house  was  the  seat  of  hospitality  and  plenty. 

Mi^  Crogban  died  in  Scntember,  IBSS,  at  Locust  Grsfa^ 
JdTeraon  county,  Kentucky,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  Ui  ago. 

In  bis  nannen  be  was  eminently  bland  aad  polite;  as  oaa 
excelled  him  in  those  courtesies  wUch  sweeten  and  ptdish  liih 
Be  was,  indeed,  the  model  of  a  gentleman.  His  rcfntatiw 
par  intenity  was  unimpeacbed  aM  unimpeachable.  Hia  fft> 
nily  and  bis  friends,  while  they  rejoice  in  such  a  Ui^  laoat 
demly  noara  bts  death. 

CBOPPEB,  JoHir,  embarked  early  in  the  came  of  hia 
country,  and  was  chosen  a  capt^n  in  the  ninth  Virginia  re- 
giment on  continental  establishment,  when  only  niseteeB  or 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  marched  in  Deconber,  ITTB^  to  the 
nortii  to  join  the  army  under  the  command  of  general  Waih- 
ington.  He  was  promoted  from  a  captaincy  in  the  ninA  Vir- 
ginia regiment^  to  a  major  in  the  fifth  Virginia  regimeat,  and 
was  at  the  battle  of  BrandywiDC,  when  the  fifth  Vir^nia 
regiment  was  nearly  cut  to  pieces.  Major  Cropper  then  re- 
treated with  the  remainder  of  the  regiment,  and  lay  concealed 
In  some  hushes  on  the  battle  ground,  until  near  day-break  of 
the  same  night  of  the  engagement;  between  mid-night  and 
day-break  he  stole  off,  and  marched  to  Chester,  witii  a  red 
handkerchief  lashed  to  a  ramrod  for  colors.  On  Chester 
bridge,  major  Cropper  was  met  by  general  Wanbington  and 
general  Woodford.  The  latter  alighted  from  his  horse,  em- 
braced major  Cropper,  and  pressed  him  to  his  bosom,  and 
said,  "He  whom  we  thought  was  lost,  is  found."  He  was 
then  promoted  to  a  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  screnth  Vir- 
ginia regiment,  and  was  at  the  battles  of  Germantowa 
and  Monmouth  courthouao.  From  the  seventh  Virginia 
regiment,  be  was  promoted  to  tiie  command  of  the  eleventh 
Virginia  regiment,  by  the  Marquis  De  La  Fayette,  which  re- 
giment he  commanded  until  his  return  to  Virginia,  on  tlte  30th 
of  November,  1783.  Tiic  day  on  which  the  preliminary  ar- 
ticles of  peace  wen  signed  at  Paris,  colonel  Cropper  was  en- 
gaged with  commodore  Whalcy.  in  the  barge  Victory,  in  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  against  five  British  barges,  under  the  com- 
mand of  commodora  Ferry.  At  the  commencement  of  this 
engagement,  there  were  attached  to  commodore  Whaley's 
squadron  three  other  American  barges,  all  of  which  ran  off 
t»  aoon  OS  the  engagement  commenced,  and  left  commodore 
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^hilrr  alone  to  contend  with  five  British  barges,  full  man- 
ned, commodore  Whaley  had  on  board  his  barge  sixty-nine 
men,  principally  citizens  of  the  counties  of  Accomack  and 
Northampton.  About  the  middle  of  the  engagement,  commo* 
dore  Whaley^s  magazine  took  fire,  at  which  time  several  of 
his  men  were  overboard,  hanging  by  the  rigging;  twenty- 
nine  men  out  of  sixty-nine  were  killed  on  board  commodore 
Whaley's  barge,  together  with  the  commodore  himself.  In 
this  engagement,  colonel  Cropper  had  to  contend  with  two 
white  men  and  one  negro,  all  armed  with  cutlasses  and  board- 
ing pikes,  and  defended  himself  with  a  musket  and  bayonet. 
One  of  the  colonel's  antagonists  struck  him  with  a  cutlass  on 
the  head,  which  nearly  brought  him  down.  In  the  middle  of 
this  individual  contest,  the  negro  discovering  his  young  mas- 
ter to  be  the  person  with  whom  he  and  the  two  whitemen  were 
engaged,  cried  out,  ^'Save  him;  he  is  my  young  master!'' 
General  Cropper  afterwards  set  this  faithful  man  free,  and 
settled  him  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  He  was  in  the  service 
of  his  country  about  forty-five  years.  Those  who  were 
acquainted  with  him,  know  how  he  discharged  his  duty  in 
every  station  in  which  he  was  placed.  He  retained  to  the 
last  hour  of  his  life  the  veneration  and  love  he  bore  for  ger 
neral  Washington,  tlie  saviour  of  his  country.  He  tried  to 
imitate  him  in  his  conduct  as  a  soldier  and  citizen.  The 
deeds  of  tiiis  great,  good,  and  illustrious  American,  was  the 
theme  of  general  Cropper  at  all  times.  He  could  not  bear 
to  hear  the  least  whisper  derogatory  to  the  character  of  the 
best  of  men,  and  more  than  once  has  general  Cropper  been 
personally  engaged  to  defend  his  fame.  He  had  the  honour 
to  die  possessed  with  a  written  document  from  the  pen  of 
this  illustrious  personage,  whicli  evidenced  the  high  opinion 
ho  entertained  of  the  worth  of  the  deceased  as  an  officer. 
This  document  was  treasured  up  as  a  miser  would  treasure 
his  gold,  and  but  few  persons  were  permitted  to  read  it,  or 
hear  it  read. 

General  Cropper  died  at  his  seat  on  Bowman's  Folly,  on 
die  15th  of  January,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 

CUSHING,  Thomas,  lieutenant  governor  of  the  common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  was  born  in  the  year  1725,  and  com- 
pleted his  academical  education,  at  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, in  his  native  state. 

Wliiie  he  was  very  young,  the  town  of  Boston  called  him 
to  fill  some  of  its  most  respectable  offices,  and  delegated  him 
as  its  representative  to  the  general  court  In  this  situation 
bis  patriotism,  his  abilities,  and  his  faculty  in  dispatching  busi- 
ness, led  the  house  of  Assembly  to  chose  him  their  speaker, 
^  place  which  had  for  many  years  been  filled  by  his  father 
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with  gnat  reputation.  While  he  was  in  tin  diairt  the  contest 
ivith  Great  Britain  ripened  to  a  conclusion,  and  the  station 
he  helil  not  only  called  out  his  exertions  in  tiie  ser?ice  of  his 
country,  but  rendered  him  known,  wherever  tfaecause  of  Amer* 
lea  was  patronigeil.  and  indeed  throughout  the  Suropeaa 
world.  Of  tlic  two  first  continental  congresaes.  which  uud  • 
foundation  for  the  independence  and  happiness  of  this  coantiT> 
he  was  a  judicious  and  an  active  member.  On  his  retom  to 
kis  own  stAte,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  council*  which 
then  constituted  its  supreme  executive.  Hewasalso  appointed 
judge  of  the  courts  of  common  pleas,  and  of  probate  in  th* 
county  of  Sufibllc,  which  stations  he  held  until  the  adoption 
of  the  present  constitution,  when  he  was  called  to  tin  office 
of  lieutenant-governor,  in  which  he  continued  until  his  death. 

Under  arbitrary,  or  monarcbial  governments,  a  man's 
being  apiwinted  to,  or  continued  in  an  office,  is  no  certun  evi- 
dence ofliis  being  qualified  for  itr;  but  in  governments,  free  like 
ours,  the  appointment  ofa  person  for  a  long  course  of  j-ears  to- 
getlier,  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  people,  and  to  truisact 
their  important  affairs,  is  the  most  incontestlble  proof  of  his 
abilities  and  integrity.  This  observation  was  verified  in  Mf. 
Cusliiiig.  He  thoi-ouglily  understood  the  interests  of  his  coun- 
try, and  meant  invariably  to  pursue  them.  Very  few  men 
knew  better  than  he,  how  to  predict  tbc  consequences  of  the 
public  conduct;  to  balance  contending  parties ;  to  remove  dif- 
ficulties; and  to  unite  separate  and  divided  interests.  Uis 
life  was  a  state  of  constant  exertion  in  tiie  service  of  his  coun- 
try ;  its  haj>j>incss  was  dear  to  him  in  health ;  it  lay  near  liis 
heart  in  his  last  moments ;  and,  while  he  cxprcs!<ed  a  satis- 
faction in  having  honestly  and  uprightly,  in  every  department 
he  had  filled,  aimed  at  doing  good,  tie  manifested  the  most 
tender  solicitude,  i'oi"  the  peace  and  prowperity  of  America. 

There  was  a  time  when  Mr.  Cusbing  was  considered  in 
Great  Britain  as  the  leaderof  tlic  wbigs  in  tliis  country.  Be 
was  not  esteemed  so  in  Boston.  He  had  less  political  zeal 
thanOtis,  or  Adams,  or  Hancock;  but  by  his  pleasant  temper. 
Ills  moderation,  his  conversing  with  men  of  different  parties, 
though  he  sometimes  was  lashed  by  their  strokes  for  want  of 
firmness,  he  obtained  more  influence  than  either,  except  Mr. 
Hancock.  The  reason  of  his  being  known  so  much  in  tho 
mother  country  was.  that  his  name  was  signed  to  all  the  pub- 
lic papers,  as  speaker  of  the  house.  Hence  he  was  sometimes 
exposed  to  Wie  sarcasms  of  tlic  ministerial  writei-s.  In  tlie 
pamphlet  of  Dr.  Johnson,  called,  "Taxation  no  Tyranny," 
one  object  of  the  Americans  is   said  to  be,  '*to  adorn  the 

brows  of  Mr.   C g  with  a  diadem."     He  had  a  rank 

among  the  patriots,  as  a  sincere  friend  to  the  public  good,  and 
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lie  was  also  a  friend  to  religioB,  which  he  manifested  by  a  con- 
stant attendance  upon  all  pious  institutions. 

Mr.  Cashing  had  a  firm  constitution,  but  was  subject  to  flie 
goat  It  was  this  disorder,  which  deprived  his  country  of  his 
abilities,  at  a  time,  when  an  important  change  was  agitating 
in  her  political  fabric.  On  the  1 9th  of  February,  1788,  he 
was  attacked  by  the  gout  in  his  breast,  and,  on  the  28th  of  the 
same  nv>ntb,  he  died  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  hav- 

Sl  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  the  new  federal  constitution  ra- 
ed  by  the  convention  of  Massachusetts,  a  few  days  before 
his  death. 

DARKE,  WnxiAMt  a  brave  officer  during  the  revolution- 
ary war^  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  county,  in  1736,  and  when 
a  boy  accompanied  his  parents  to  Virginia.  In  the  nineteenth 
year  of  his  age,  he  joined  the  army  under  general  Braddock^ 
and  shared  in  the  dangers  of  his  defeat,  in  1755.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  he  accepted  a  cap- 
tain's commission,  and  served  with  great  reputation  till  the 
close  of  the  war,  at  which  time  he  held  the  rank  of  major.  In 
1791,  he  received  from  congress  the  command  of  a  regiment 
in  the  army  under  general  St  Clair,  and  bore  a  distinguished 
part  in  the  unfortunate  battle  with  the  Indians  on  the  4th  of 
November,  in  the  same  year.  In  this  battle  he  lost  a  favorite 
son,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  own  life.  In  his  retire- 
ment during  his  remaining  years,  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
the  state,  which  had  adopted  him,  and  was  honoured  with  the 
rank  of  major  general  in  tiie  militia.  He  died  at  his  seat  in 
Jeflferson  county,  November  26, 1801,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year 
of  his  aee. 

DAylE,RicHABDsoK,  WiixiAM,  of  North  Carolina,  was 
bom  in  the  village  of  Egremont,  near  White  Haven,  in  Eng- 
land, on  the  SOth  June,  1756. 

His  father,  visiting  South  Carolina  soon  after  the  peace  of 
1763,  brought  with  him  this  son;  and,  returning  to  England^ 
confided  him  to  the  care  of  the  reverend  William  Richardson^ 
his  maternal  uncle;  who,  becoming  much  attached  to  his 
nephew,  not  only  took  charge  of  his  education,  but  adopted 
liim  as  his  son  and  heir.  At  the  proper  age,  William  was  sent 
to  an  academy  in  North  Carolina,  from  whence  he  was,  after 
a  few  years,  removed  to  the  college  of  Nassau-hall  in  Prince- 
ton* New  Jersey,  then  becoming  the  resort  of  most  of  the 
southern  youth,  under  the  auspices  of  the  learned  and  re- 
spectable doctor  Witherspoon.  Here  he  finished  his  educa- 
tion, graduating  in  the  autumn  of  1776,  a  year  memorable  in 
our  military  as  well  as  civil  annals. 

Returning  home,  young  Davie  found  himself  shut  out  for  a 
Hmm  from  the  army,  as  the  commissions  for  the  troops  just  le* 
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vied  had  been  iasaed.  He  went  to  Balisbnry,  vhen  he  com- 
nenced  the  study  of  the  law.  The  nar  continuing,  contrary 
to  the  expeclation  which  generally  prevailed  when  it  began^ 
Davie  ruuld  no  longer  i-esiat  his  ardent  wish  to  plant  himself 
among  tlie  defendere  of  his  country.  Inducing  a  worthy  and 
popular  frienil,  rather  too  olil  fur  military  service,  to  raise  a 
troop  of  dragoons,  as  the  readiest  mode  of  accomplishing  hia 
wish.  Davie  obtained  a  liciiteriancy  in  thia  troop.  Without 
delay  the  captain  joined  the  South  army,  and  soon  aflerwarda 
returned  home  on  furlough.  The  command  of  the  troop  de- 
volving on  llcuteiianl  Davie,  it  was  at  his  request  annexed  to 
the  legion  of  count  I'ulaski.  where  captain  Davie  continued, 
until  promoted  by  major  general  Lincoln,  to  the  station  of 
brigade  major  of  cavalry.  In  this  oflicc  Davie  served  until 
the  affair  of  Stono,  devoting  bis  leisure  to  tlie  acquirement  oC 
professional  knowledge,  ami  rising  fast  in  the  esteem  of  the 
general  and  army.  When  Lincoln  attempted  to  dislodge  lieu- 
tenant colonel  Maitland  frr>m  his  intrenched  camp  on  the  Stono, 
Davie  received  a  severe  wound,  and  was  removed  from  camp 
to  the  hospital  in  Cliarteston,  where  he  was  confined  for  five 
month  M. 

Soon  after  his  recovery  he  was  empowered  by  the  govern- 
ment of  North  Carolin.i,  to  raise  a  smiiU  legionary  corps,  con- 
sisting of  one  ti-oop  of  dragoons  and  two  companies  of  mount- 
ed infantry;  at  the  head  of  which  he  was  placed  with  the 
rank  of  major. 

Quickly  succeeding  in  completing  his  corjB,  in  whose 
equipment  he  expended  tbc  last  remaining  shilling  of  an 
estate  bequeathed  to  him  hy  his  uncle,  hctooklhr  field,  and  was 
sedulously  engaged  in  protecting  the  country  between  Char- 
lotte and  ('anibden.  from  the  enemy's  predatory  incursions. 
Un  the  fatal  16th  of  .\iigust,  he  was  hastening  with  his  corps 
to  join  our  army,  when  be  met  our  dispersed  and  flying  troops- 
He  nevertheless  continued  to  advance  towards  (he  conquerer : 
and  by  his  prudence,  zeal,  and  vigilance,  saved  a  few  of  our 
waggons  and  many  of  our  stragglers.  Acquainted  with  the 
movement  of  Sumpter.  and  justly  apprehending  that  he  would 
be  destroyed  unless  speedily  advised  of  the  defeat  of  Gates, 
he  despatched  instantly  a  courier  to  that  officer,  communica- 
ting what  had  happened,  performing,  in  the  midst  of  distress 
and  confusion,  the  part  of  an  experienced  cijitain.  The 
abandonment  of  all  the  sinithern  region  of  North  Carolina, 
which  followed  this  signal  oveilbrow,  and  the  general  des- 
pondency which  prevailed,  is  well  known,  and  have  beei^ 
recorded:  nor  have  the  for-timate  and  active  services  o^ 
major  Davie  been  overlooked.  So  much  was  his  conduct  re  — 
apectcd  by  the  government  of  fjorth  Carolina,  that  he  wa?- 
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*ill  tbe  cooTBe  of  Septenibcr,  promoted  to  Hit  rank  of  colonel 
coonandant  of  the  cavalry  of  the  state. 

In  fliia  station  he  was  found  by  general  €rreene  on  assuming 
the  commatid  of  the  Southern  army;  whose  attention  had  been 
occupied  from  his  entrance  into  North  Carolina*  in  remedy- 
ing  oie  disorder  in  the  quarter  master  and  commissary  de« 
partments.  To  the  first  Carrington  had  been  called;  and 
Davie  was  now  induced  to  take  upon  himself  the  last,  much 
as  he  preferred  the  station  he  then  possessed.  At  the  head 
of  tiiis  department  colonel  Davie  remained  throughout  the 
trying  campaign  which  followed;  contributing  greatly  by  his 
talents,  his  zc^,  his  local  knowledge,  and  his  influence,  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  difficult  and  successful  operations 
which  followed.  While  before  Ninety-Six,  Greene  foresee- 
ing the  difficulties  again  to  be  encountered,  in  consequence 
of  the  accession  of  force  to  the  enemy  by  the  arrival  of  three 
regiments  of  infantry  from  Ireland,  determined  to  send  a  con->- 
fidential  officer  to  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina,  then  in 
session,  to  represent  to  them  his  relative  condition,  and  to 
urge  their  adoption  of  eflbctual  measures  without  delay,  for 
the  collection  of  magazines  of  provisions,  and  the  reinforcing 
of  his  army.  Colonel  Davie  was  selected  by  Greene  for  this 
important  mission,  and  immediately  repaired  to  the  seat  of 
govemmefit,  where  he  ably  and  faitiifully  exerted  himself  to 
give  effisct  to  the  views  of  his  general. 

The  events  of  the  autumn  assuring  the  quick  approach  of 
peace,  colonel  Davie  returned  home;  and  having  shortly  af- 
terwards intermarried  with  miss  Sarah  Jones,  daughter  of 
general  Allen  Jones,  of  North  Carolina,  he  selected  the  town 
of  Halifax,  on  the  Roanoke,  for  his  residence;  where  he  re-* 
sumed  his  profession,  the  practice  of  law. 

At  the  bar,  colonel  Davie  soon  rose  to  great  eminence;  and 
indeed,  in  a  few  years,  became  one  of  its  principal  leaders 
and  ornaments.  He  was  possessed  of  great  sagacity,  pro-* 
found  knowledge,  and  masculine  eloquence.  His  manners  were 
conciliatory,  but  imposing  and  commanding.  The  late  Alfred 
Moore,  who  was  afterwards  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
Gonrt  of  the  United  States,  and  who  was  a  very  able  lawyer,  as 
well  as  an  excellent  man,  was  the  intimate  friend  of  colonel 
Davie,  and  his  rival,  in  their  honourable  career  at  the  bar. 
Colonel  Davie  was  appointed  by  the  legislature  of  North  Ca- 
rolina, to  represent  that  respectable  state  in  the  Convention, 
called  at  Philadelphia,  in  tlie  year  1787. 

Being  at  that  time  a  young  man,  he  did  not  take  a  prominent 
part  in  the  discussion  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  that 
constitution,  which  has  been  so  severely  tested,  and  found  to 
be  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  govemment  of  our  ctnstry^ 
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ment  wu  laid,  and  the  solid  arniments  in  aoppport  of  lb 

His  BMne  does  not  appear  to  ttiat  great  instniBMat;  thelll- 
ies8  of  Ua  family  having  called  him  home  bebre  the  " 


of  the  Convention  were  concluded.  But  when  thee 
was  submitted  to  tlie  judgment  of  the  state  conveitian  in 
North  Cuolina,  for  Its  adoption,  be  stood  Cartb  its  mott  aUe 
cfaaropion.  and  its  most  ardent  supporter. 

The  unirarai^  of  Nortii  Carolina,  is  mainly  indiUad'  to 
bis  eimrtions*  and  to  bis  labours,  for  Its  establishneat,  and 
for  the  aarignment  of  peraaoent  landed  proper^  for  its  sop 
port.  Colonel  Oavk  was  extremely  anxious  upon  this  iw- 
ject;  and  exerted  the  utmost  powers  of  his  persnaaiTe  and  com- 
manding eloqumce,  to  ensure  success.  He  was  deeply  sen- 
sible of  the  extreme  importance  of  extending  as  wwly  as 
possible*  the  adTantaccsof  liberaleducation,t&t  thenwght 
be  a  perpetual  sncceaalon  of  enlightened  and  liberal  me%  qua- 
lified to.  administer  tiie  affairs  of  ttiis  great  and  iacrcaHiv 
people  with  wisdom  and  dignity.  He  conudered  tbe  puUic 
liberty  insecure,  and  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  peqietaal  fitc- 
tions,  unless  education  be  widely  diffused. 

Colonel  Davie  was  now  appointed  a  major  general  in  th« 
nilitia  of  North  Carolina;  and  some  time  after,  in  the  year 
1799,  was  elected  governor  of  that  state;  the  duties  of  which 
station  Iio  p'jrforined  with  his  accustomed  firmness  and  wis- 
dom. He  was  not,  however,  permitted  to  i-cmain  long  in  that 
station.  His  country  had  higher  claims  on  liis  talents  and 
services. 

The  venerable  Mr.  Adams,  then  president  of  the  United 
States,  anxious  to  malie  one  more  effort  to  put  an  end  to  the 
differences  which  subsisted  betwcrn  this  country  and  France, 
associated  general  Davie  with  Mr.  Kllsworth  and  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, as  his  ambassadors  un  a  mission  to  Franco  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Soon  after  hia  return  to  America,  general  Davie  lost  his 
wife,  a  lady  of  lofty  mind  and  exemplary  virtues,  to  whom  lie 
was  greatly  attached:  and  not  long  after,  he  took  the  resolu- 
tion to  retire  from  public  life,  and  to  become  a  farmer  on  bis 
own  6ne  estate  at  Tivoli,  beautifully  situated  on  the  Catawba- 
iiver,in  Chester  district,  Soutli  Carolina. 

When  war  took  place  between  this  country  and  Britain,  in 
1812,  General  Davie  was  offered  by  the  government  of  bis 
country,  a  high  command  in  the  army.  But  liis  increas- 
tng  infirmities  admonished  him  nut  to  assume  duties  be- 
yond his  Btrongth,  which  might  prejudice  the  service, 
instead  of  promoting  it  The  wounds  received  in  the  re- 
volutionary wfLT,  and  the  rheumatism  from  long  ex]io8nre 
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during  his  service^  became  fixed  on  liis  constitution,  and  ren- 
dered him  incapable  of  those  active  exertions  which  his  high 
sense  of  duty  would  have  exacted  from  him  as  a  commander. 
He,  flierefore,  declined  the  honour  offered  him,  after  a  good 
deal  of  hesitation. 

General  Davie  continued  to  reside  at  his  beautiful  seat,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Catawba,  to  which  travellers  and  visitors 
were  constantly  attracted  by  his  open  hospitality,  his  digni- 
fied manners,  and  elevated  character.  Occasionally  he  made 
excursions  to  the  Warm  Springs,  in  Buncombe  county,  North 
Carolina,  for  relief  from  the  harassing  rheumatism,  which 
afflicted  and  wasted  him.  On  those  visits  he  was  always 
greatly  admired  by  the  intelligent  strangers  who  visited  that 
place  of  resort  from  all  th^  southern  and  south-western  states. 
The  affability  of  his  deportment  gave  easy  access  to  all.  But 
no  person  approached  him,  however  distinguished  by  his 
talents  or  character,  who  did  not  speedily  feel  that  he  was  in 
the  presence  of  a  very  superior  man.  His  great  and  varied 
information,  combined  with  his  profound  knowledge  of  men 
and  things,  made  him  tlie  most  interesting  of  companions. 
The  ignorant  and  the  learned,  the  weak  and  the  wise,  were 
all  instructed  and  delighted  with  his  con\ersation,  which  had 
an  irresistible  charm  for  all.  Although  no  man  spoke  more 
plainly  his  opinions  and  sentiments  on  proper  occasions,  he 
had  tiie  art  of  never  giving  offence. 

At  home,  and  in  his  own  neighborhood,  general  Davie  was 
revered  with  the  highest  filial  piety.  He  was  tlie  friend  of  the 
distressed,  the  safe  counsellor  of  the  embarrassed,  and  the 
peace  maker  of  all.  His  own  character,  free  from  every 
spot  or  stain,  gave  a  power  to  his  interpositions,  which  was 
irresistible. 

(General  Davie  had  a  deep,  and  even  an  awful  sense  of  God 
and  his  providence;  and  was  attached  to  the  principles  and 
doctrines  of  Christianity.  But  he  had  not  attached  himself, 
as  an  avowed  member,  to  any  particular  sect.  He  thought 
they  generally  dogmatized  too  much,  and  sliutthe  door  of  chris- 
tian charity  too  closely.  He  devised  a  proper  site  on  his  es- 
tate for  the  erection  of  a  place  of  worship,  to  be  erected  by 
any  Christian  society,  which  should  choose  to  put  up  a 
suitable  building  thereon. 

He  was  a  tall  man,  of  fine  proportions;  his  figure  erect  and 
commanding;  his  countenance  possessing  great  expression; 
and  his  voice  full  and  energetic.  Indeed  his  whole  appear- 
ance struck  the  beholder  at  once,  as  indicating  no  ordinary 
man;  and  the  reality  exceeded  the  appearance. 

Such  was  the  man  who  has  been  taken  from  his  afflicted  fa- 
mily, his  friends,  and  his  country*    He  OMt  death  with  the 
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flmiMM  of  m,  soldier,  and  of  a  nun  coommmb  «f-a  Ufe  vtU 
fpeat  Hia  menor?  is  cheriabod  by  bia  fonlly  wid  friaada, 
with  the  mogt  Mthunastic  ottachmeiit.  The  good  b«  did  mv* 
Tives  bin;  and  be  bu  left  »  noble  exaaple  to  the  youtihitf  Us 
country,  to  encourage  and  to  stimulate  them  In  tbe  honouaUa 
career  of  virtua  andof  exertum.  May  it  be  appreciated  and 
followed. 

DAVIDSON,  WuxiAM,  lieutenant  colonel  conaundanl 
ia  tbe  North  Carolina  line,  and  brigadier  jteneral  in  the  aii" 
litia  of  that  state,  vas  the  youngest  son  of  George  DaTMaen, 
vho  renoved  with  bis  family*  from  Lancaster  coaata[,  in 
FennsylFania,  in  the  year  1790,  to  Bowan  coun^,  ia  Nortt 
Carolina. 

Willian  was  bom  In  the  year  1746,  and  was  edacaM  in  a 
plain  country  maaner,  at  aa  academy  in  Cbariotttv  tke  oaoaty 
town  of  MecUeabarg,  which  a4j<^B*  Bowan. 

Like  most  of  the  enterprising  yoath  of  America,  DavUsen 
repaired  to  the  stondard  of  hb  country,  on  tbe  cwameucmneat 
of  tbe  revolutionary  war,  and  wag  appointed  a  makr  ia  one 
of  the  first  regiments  formed  by  tbe  government  of  Nortt  Ca- 
rolina. 

In  this  character,  he  marched  with  the  North  Carolina 
line,  under  brigadier  general  Nash,  to  the  main  anny  in  New 
Jeraey,  where  he  served  under  the  commander  in  chief,  until 
the  North  Carolina  line  was  detached  in  November,  1779,  to 
reinforce  the  southern  army,  commanded  by  m^or  general 
Lincoln.  Previous  to  this  event,  major  DavidBon  was  pro- 
moted to  tbe  command  ofa  regiment,  with  the  rank  of  lieu- 
tonant  colonel  commandant, 

Aa  lie  passed  through  Nnrth  Carolina,  Davidson  obtained 
permission  to  visit  his  family,  from  which  he  had  been  absent 
nearly  three  years.  The  delay  produced  by  tliis  visit  saved 
him  from  captivity,  as  he  found  Charleston  so  closely  invest? 
ed  when  he  arrived  in  ita  neighborhood,  as  to  prevent  his  rc> 
junction  with  his  regiment. 

Soon  after  the  surrender  of  general  Lincoln  and  his  army, 
the  loyalists  of  North  Carolina,  not  doubting  the  complete 
success  of  the  royal  forces,  began  to  embody  themselves  for 
the  purpose  of  contributing  their  active  aid  iu  the  field  to  the 
subsequent  operations  of  tbe  Britisii  general.  They  were  nur 
merous  in  the  western  parts  of  the  state,  and  especially  in  the 
highland  settlement  about  Cross  creek.  Lieutenant  colonel 
Davidson  put  himself  at  the  head  of  some  of  our  militia,  call- 
ed out  to  quell  the  expected  insurrection.  He  proceeded  with 
^gor  in  tiie  execution  of  his  trust;  and  in  an  engagement  with 
a  party  of  loyalists  near  Gabon's  mill,  he  was  severely 
VpiUMWl;  the  biO)  entered  the  omhilical  region,  and  passed 
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through  bis  body  near  the  kidneys.  This  confined  him  for 
eight  weeks;  when  recovering,  he  instantly  took  the  field, 
having  been  recently  appointed  brigadier  general  by  the  go- 
▼emment  of  North  Carolina*  in  the  place  ot  brigadier  general 
Rotherfordy  taken  at  the  battle  of  Camden.  He  exerted  him- 
self* in  conjunction  with  general  Sumner  and  colonel  Davie, 
to  interrupt  the  progress  of  lord  Cornwallis  in  his  advance  to- 
wards Salisburyt  and  throughout  that  eventful  period,  gave 
unceasing  evidences  of  his  zeal  and  firmness  in  upholding  his 
Calling  country. 

After  fhe  victory  obtained  by  Morgan  at  the  Cowpens,  Da- 
vidson was  among  the  most  active  of  his  countrymen  in  as* 
semblinff  the  militia  of  his  district,  to  enable  genei-al  Greene, 
who  had  joined  the  light  corps  under  Morgan,  to  stop  the 
progress  of  the  advancing  enemy;  and  was  detached  by 
general  Greene,  on  the  night  of  the  last  day  of  January,  to 
guard  the  very  ford  selected  by  lord  Cornwallis  for  his  pas- 
sage of  the  Catawba  river  on  the  next  morning.  Davidson 
possessed  himself  of  the  post  in  the  night,  at  the  head  of  three 
hundred  men;  and  having  placed  a  picquet  near  the  shore, 
stationed  his  corps  at  some  small  distance  from  tlie  ford. 

Greneral  Henry  Lee,  from  whose  '^  memoirs  of  the  war  in 
the  Southern  department  of  the  United  States,"  we  copy  the 
present  sketch  of  General  Davidson,  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  battle : 

^^  A  disposition  was  imme<Iiately  made  to  dislodge  David- 
son, which  the  British  general,  O'Hara,  with  the  guards  efiec- 
ted.  Lieutenant  colonel  Hall  led  with  tlie  light  company, 
followed  by  the  grenadiers.  The  current  was  rapid,  the  stream 
waist  deep,  and  five  hundred  yards  in  width.  The  soldiers 
crossed  in  platoons,  supporting  each  otlier^s  steps.  When 
lieutenant  colonel  Hall  reached  the  middle  of  the  river,  he 
was  descried  by  the  American  centiuels,  wliose  challenge  and 
fire  brought  Davidson's  corps  into  array.  Deserted  by  his 
guide,  Hall  passed  directly  across,  not  knowing  the  landing 
place,  which  lay  below  him.  This  deviation  from  the  common 
coarse  rendered  it  necessary  for  Davidson  to  incline  to  the 
right ;  but  this  manoeuvre,  although  promptly  performed,  was 
not  effiscted  until  the  light  infanti^  had  gained  the  shore.  A 
fierce  conflict  ensued,  which  was  well  supported  by  Davidson 
and  his  inferior  force.  The  militia  at  length  yielded,  and 
Davidson,  while  mounting  his  horse  to  direct  the  retreat,  was 
killed.  Our  loss  was  small,  excepting  general  Davidson,  an 
active,  zealous,  and  influential  officer.  The  British  lieuten- 
ant colonel  Hall  was  also  killed,  with  three  of  the  light  in- 
fimtry,  and  thirty-six  wounded.  Lord  Comwallis's  horse 
was  shot  under  him,  and  fell  as  soon  as  he  got  upon  the  shore. 
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Leslee't  horsM  were  cAiriod  domi  flw  stnam  ud  irift  tti|- 
cDlty  saved;  ftnd  O'Han's  tombled  ttvcr  witti  hiift  In  Urn 
water." 

The  loss  at  brigadier  geiia«l  Davidson  worid  htw  ilwnv 
been  felt  in  any  sti^  of  the  var.  Itwasparticalattf  Mn- 
niental  in  itBcflbct  at  this  period,  as  he  was  tlw  chief  tawta^ 
ment  relied  apon  by  general  Greene  forthe  assemblageef  tba 
BiUtia;  an  event  all  important  at  this  crisis,  and  r  ^-—^^ 
desired  by  the  American  oeDeral.  The  ball  p 
his  breast,  and  he  inataatly  fell  dead. 

This  promiBittg  soldier  was  tbns  lost  to  his  comitiy  In  flie 
meridian  of  life,  and  at  a  moment  when  bis  services  woaU 
have  been  highly  beneficial  to  her.  He  was  a  nan  of  pspylar 
manners,  pleasing  address,  active  and  indefetigabls.  Ena* 
moured  with  the  profession  of  arms,  and  devotra  to  Oa-great 
cause  for  which  lie  had  fought,  his  ftrtnre  naefulneas  may  ke  in- 
ferred firom  bis  former  conduct 

The  congress  of  the  United  States,  in  gratitude  for  hia  sir* 
rices,  and  In  commemoration  of  the  sense  of  bis  wortk,  pawel 
the  following  resolution,  directing  the  erection  of  a  moBUHOt 
to  his  memory. 

Renolvcd,  That  the  govenior  and  council  of  the  stats  of 
North  Carolina  bo  desired  to  erect  r  monument,  at  the  expense 
of  the  United  States,  not  exceeding  the  value  of  five  hundred 
dollars,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  brigadier  general  David- 
son, wlio  commanded  the  militia  of  the  district  of  Salisbury, 
in  tiic  state  of  North  Carolina,  and  was  killed  on  the  first  day 
of  February  last,  fighting  gallantly  in  tlic  defence  of  the  li- 
berty and  independence  of  these  states. 

DICKINSON,  John,  a  distinguished  poUticat  writer  and 
friend  of  his  country,  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Dicltinson, 
esquire,  of  Delaware.  He  was  a  member  of  the  assembly  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  1764,  and  of  the  general  congress,  in  1765, 
In  November,  1767,  lio  began  to  publish  hia  celebrated  letters 
against  the  acts  of  the  British  parliament,  laying  duties  on 
paper,  gloss,  &c.  They  supported  the  liberties  of  his  country* 
and  contribute  much  to  the  American  revolution.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  first  congress,  in  1774,  and  the  petition  to 
the  king,  which  was  adopted  at  this  time,  and  is  considered  as 
an  elegant  composition,  was  written  by  him. 

He  was  the  author  of  the  declaration  adopted  by  the  con- 
gress of  1775,  setting  forth  the  causes  and  necessity  of  their 
talcing  up  arms,  which  declaration  was  directed  to  he  pnb- 
Ilsbed  by  general  Washington,  upon  his  arrival  at  the  camp 
before  Boston,  in  July,  1775.  He  also  wrote  the  second  p»- 
tition  to  the  king,  adopted  by  the  same  congress,  stating  the 
merits  of  their  claims,  and  soliciting  the  royal  intSTpositiaa 
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to  an  accominodatioii  of  differences  on  just  principles.  These 
several  addresses  were  executed  in  a  masterlj  manner^  and 
were  well  calculated  to  make  friends  to  the  colonies.  B«t 
their  petition  to  the  king,  which  was  drawn  up  at  the  same 
tiflM^  produced  more  solid  advantages  in  favour  of  the  Ameri- 
can cause,  than  any  other  of  their  productions.  This  was, 
in  a  great  measure,  carried  through  congress  by  Mr.  Dickin- 
son. Several  members,  judging  from  the  violence  with  which 
parliament  proceeded  against  the  colonies,  were  of  opinion, 
that  farther  petitions  were  nugatory;  but  this  worthy  citizen, 
a  (nend  to  both  countries,  and  devoted  to  a  reconciliation  on 
constitutional  principles,  urged  the  expediency  and  policy  of 
trying,  once  more,  tiie  effect  of  an  humble,  decent,  and  firm 
petition,  to  the  common  head  of  the  empire.  The  high  opinion 
that  was  conceived  of  his  patriotism  and  abilities,  induced  the 
members  to  assent  to  the  measure,  though  they  generally  con- 
ceive it  to  be  labour  lost 

In  Jnne^  1776,  he  opposed,  openly,  and  upon  principle,  the 
declaration  of  independence,  when  tlie  motion  was  considered 
by  congress.  His  arguments  were  answered  by  John  Adamsy 
fiUchara  Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia,  and  others,  who  advocated 
a  separation  from  Great  Britain.  The  part  which  Mr.  Dick- 
inson took  in  this  debate,  occasioned  his  recal  from  congress, 
as  bis  constituents  did  not  coincide  with  him  in  political 
views,  and  he  was  absent  several  years.  Perceiving,  at 
length,  that  his  countrymen  were  unalterably  fixed  in  their 
system  of  independence,  he  fell  in  with  it,  and  was  as  zealous 
in  supporting  it  in  congress,  about  the  year  1780,  as  any  of 
the  members.  He  was  president  of  Pennsylvania  from  Novem- 
ber, 1782,  to  October,  1785,  and  was  succeeded  in  tliis  office 
by  Dr.  Franklin.  Soon  alter  1785,  it  is  believed,  he  re- 
moved to  Delaware,  by  which  state  he  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  old  congress,  and  of  which  state  he  was  president. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  address  of  Congress, 
to  the  several  states,  dated  May  26, 1779,  which  was  also  from 
the  pen  of  Mr.  Dickinson : 

'^Infatuated  as  your  enemies  have  been  from  the  beginning 
of  this  contest,  do  you  imagine  they  can  now  flattcl*  them- 
selves with  a  hope  of  conquering  you,  unless  you  are  false  to 
yourselves? 

^^When  unprepared,  undisciplined,  and  unsupported,  you 
opposed  their  fleets  and  armies  in  full  conjoined  force,  then, 
if  at  any  time,  was  conqest  to  be  apprehended.  Yet,  what 
progress  towards  it  have  their  violent  and  incessant  efforts 
made  ?  Judge  from  their  own  conduct.  Having  devoted  you 
to  bondage,  and  after  vsunly  wasting  their  blood  and  treasure 
in  the  diwonourable  enterprise,  they  deigned  at  length  to  offer 
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terms  of  accommodation,  with  respectful  addresses,  to  that 
OBoe  despised  body  the  congress,  whose  humble  supplicationSf 
only  for  peaoe^  liberty  and  safetr,  they  had  contemptuously  re- 
jected, vnder  pretonoe  of  its  bdnc  an  nnconstitutional  assem- 
lAj.  Nay  siorc^  dwiroos  of  aeandng  yoa  into  a  dofiatton 
fron  flie  paths  of  rectitidev  fkon  wfaiditliey  bad  an  Ivaad 
80  rariilj  wanderodf  they  made  moat  apadooa  olbn  to  toafl 
jM  into  a  violation  of  yoar  fUth  given  to  your  iUoatfftow  aim 
IMr  arte  were  as  vnavailing  as  their  arms.  V^IMmifmf 
and  sfamg  with  rage,  imbittered  by  envy,  thcj  had  aaflMt 
native^  bnt  to  renounce  the  inglorious  and  roino«aeoiiliuiMajf# 
or  to  resume  their  former  modes  of  prosecuting  It  11^ 
chose  the  latter.  Again  the  savages  are  stimulated  to  horrid 
■siBsrrrn  of  women  and  children,  and  domestics  to  the  nnr* 
dcr  of  tiieir  masters.  Again  our  bravo  and  unhappy  hrslhim 
are  doomed  to  miserable  deaths,  in  goals  and  pi'Isea  ships. 
To  complete  the  sanguinary  system,  all  the  ^Bxnmmrns 
of  war''  are  by  authority  denounced  against  you. 

'<  Piously  endeavour  to  derive  this  consolation  froui  their 
NBorseless  fury,  that  ^the  Father  of  Mercian  looka  down 
with  disapprobation  on  such  audacious  delances  of  Us  haiy 
laws;  and  be  further  comforted  with  recollecting,  thai  the 
arms  assumed  by  you  in  vour  rialiteotts  cause  have  aat ' 
sullied  by  any  unjustifiable  severities. 

'*  Tour  enemies  despidring,  howevov  as  it  seems,  of  the  i 
cess  of  their  united  forces  against  our  main  armv,  haMdlvId^ 
ad  them,  as  if  thair  desini  was  to  harrass  you  by  pradatotyy 
desultory  operations.  If  you  are  assiduous  in  impMvi^g  op- 
portunities, Saratoga  may  not  be  the  only  spot  on  thte  eantt* 
nent  to  give  a  new  denomination  to  the  baffled  troops  of  a  aa- 
tion,  impiously  priding  herself  in  notions  of  her  omnipotmce. 

^^Rouse  yourselves,  therefore,  that  this  campaign  may  fin- 
ish the  great  work  you  have  so  nobly  carried  on  for  several 
years  past  What  nation  ever  engaged  in  such  a  contest,  un- 
der such  a  complication  of  disadvantages,  so  soon  surmount- 
ed many  of  them,  and  in  so  short  a  period  of  time  had  so  cer« 
tain  a  prospect  of  a  speedy  and  happy  conclusion.  We  will 
venture  to  pronounce,  that  so  remarkable  an  instance  existe 
not  in  tlie  annals  of  mankind.  We  well  remember  what  you 
said  at  the  commencement  of  this  war.  Tou  saw  the  immense 
diJBTerence  between  your  circumstances,  and  those  of  your  ene- 
mies, and  you  knew  the  quarrel  must  decide  on  no  less  than 
your  lives,  liberties,  and  estates.  All  these  you  greatiy  put 
to  every  hazard,  resolving  rather  to  die  freemen  than  to  live 
slaves;  and  justice  will  oblige  the  impartial  world  to  confess 
you  have  uniformly  acted  on  the  same  generous  principle.— « 
Consider  bow  much  yon  have  done,  and  how  comparatively 
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little  reoudns  to  be  done  to  crown  you  with  succe^  Vtrse- 
tere;  and  you  insure  peace,  freedom,  safety,  glory,  sovereign- 
ty, and  felicity  to  yourselves^  your  children^  and  your  chii- 
dren's  children. 

«<Encouragcd  by  favors  already  received  from  Infinite  Good- 
ness, gratefully  acknowledging  them,  earnestly  imploring 
their  continuance,  constantly  endeavoring  to  draw  them  down 
on  your  heads  by  an  amendment  4f  your  lives,  and  k  conform- 
ity to  the  Divine  will,  humbly  confiding  in  the  protection  so 
often  and  wonderfully  experienced,  vigorously  employ  the 
means  placed  by  Providence  in  your  hands^  for  completing 
your  labors. 

'^Fill  up  your  battalions;  be  prepared  in  every  part  to  re^ 
pel  the  incursions  of  your  enemies;  place  your  several  quotas 
ui  the  continental  treasury;  lend  money  for  public  uses;  sink 
the  emissions  of  your  respective  states;  provide  efiectually  foi' 
expediting  the  conveyance  of  supplies  for  your  armies  and 
fleets,  and  for  you  rallies;  prevent  the  produce  of  the  country 
from  being  monopolized;  effectually  superintend  the  behaviour 
of  public  officers;  diligently  promote  piety,  virtue,  brotherly 
love,  learning,  frugality  and  moderation;  and  may  you  be 
approved  before  Almighty  God,  worthy  of  those  blessings 
we  devoutly  wish  you  to  enjoy/' 

He  was  distinguished  by  his  strength  of  mind^  mis-* 
cellaneous  knowledge,  and  cultivated  taste,  which  were 
united  with  a  habitual  eloquence;  with  an  elegance  of  man- 
ners, and  a  benignity  which  made  him  the  delight  as  well  ad 
tlie  ornament  of  society.  The  infirmities  of  declining  yearsl 
had  detached  him  long  before  his  death,  from  the  busy  scenes 
of  life;  but  in' retirement  his  patriotism  felt  no  abatement. 
The  welfare  of  his  country  was  ever  dear  to  him,  and  he  waa 
ready  to  make  any  sacrifices  for  its  promotion.  UneqCiivo- 
cal  in  his  attachment  to  a  i*epublican  government,  he  inva- 
riably supported,  as  far  as  his  voice  could  have  influence^ 
those  men  and  those  measures,  which  he  believed  most  friendly 
to  republican  principles.  He  was  esteemed  for  hisr  upright* 
ness,  and  tiie  purity  of  his  morals.  From  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  James  Warren,  Esquire,  dated  the  25th  of  the  first 
month,  1805,  it  would  seem  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  so-* 
ciety  of  friends.  He  published  a  speech  delivered  in  the 
house  of  assembly  of  Pennsylvania^  1764;  a  reply  to  a  speech 
of  Joseph  Galloway,  1765;  late  regulations  respecting  the 
colonies  considered,  1765;  letters  from  a  farmer  in  PennsyN 
vaniato  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  colonies,  1767 — 1768. 

Mr.  Dickinson's  political  writings  were  collected  and  pub- 
Ushed  in  two  volumes  8vo.  1810.  fie  died  at  Wilmington,  in 
the  state  of  Delaware,  February  15, 1808,  at  an  advanced  age< 
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DICKINSfm,  FnuiiM,  ma  borp  at  ft*  MMk  atUt 
bther,  Mtr  Donr,  In  the  aUte  of  DeUwmn,  on  Ae  5tih 
day  of  April,  1739.  and  recflived  his  educatkin  la  FUladd^ 
ma,  OBOer  the  celebrated  teacher  of  that  daj.  Dr.  lAlHw. 
His  father  died  in  the  year  1760.  and  for  aeTeral  yon  wHkt 
Oat  even^  he  continiied  to  reside  widi  hfa  vldowed  pottMv 
at  the  place  of  his  birfli. '  Having  at  lengtii  pnrcbaaed  a  anaU 
liinn  in  the  ntiglihoriiood  o{  Trenton*  m  New  Jtntj,  he  vir- 
there  foud  at  the  commencement  of  the  rendnttoBaqr  mr, 
and  was  introduced  into  pnhlic  lib,  as  a  member  tt  lib  am' 
vcntkm,  which.formed  the  consfitution  of  tiiat  atatat  His 
was  soon  after  fiitlolted'  by  his  Kpnaintonent  to  the  i  niiaMiait 
of  the  militia  irf  New  Stnej.    Hu  seal  and  deratisa  to  tte 

Eblic  cause,  became  immediately  conspicuous,  and  a 
D  in  an  enterprise,  which  secured  to  the  araty  ao  ' 
of  flour  at  that  time  very  essential  to  its  comfort. 

Whoa  geneoiJ  Washington's  army  was  hutted  near  !!»• 
ristown,  and  labouring  under  that  IMal  malady,  the  MulK 

SIX,  a  line  of  postB  was  formed  along  the  HiUstoiie  ri? «»  Ja 
e  direction  or  Princeton;  one  of  tiieso,  estabHshed  at  Bini- 
ersot  court-hous^  was  occupied  by  genera)  Dickinson,  witt  a 
few  hundred  men.  Not  very  distant,  and  on  the  oppoute  banlc 
of  the  stream,  stood  a  mill,  in  which  a  considenible  quantity 
of  flour  bad  been  collected  for  the  use  of  the  troops.  At  this 
time  lord  Comwallis  lay  at  New  Brunsnick,  and  having  re- 
ceived information  of  this  depot,  immediately  despatched  a 
large  foraging  party,  amounting  to  about  four  hundred  men, 
and  upwards  of  forty  wacons,  drawn  by  imported  horses,  of 
the  English  draft  breed,  ler  the  purpose  of  taking  possession 
of  it  The  British  troops  arrived  at  the  loill  early  in  the 
morning,  and  having  loaded  the  wagons  uitli  the  flour,  were 
altout  to  march  on  their  return,  when  general  Bichinson,  at 
^e  head  of  an  inferior  force,  which  he  led  through  the  rivcis 
middle  do^p,  attacked  them  with  so  much  spirit  and  ettect, 
that  they  instantly  fled,  abandoning  the  whole  of  their  plun- 
der. The  light  in  which  this  affair  Mas  viewed  by  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  will  appear  by  tho  following  extract  of  a 
letter  to  the  president  of  Congress,  dated  Morristown,  Janu- 
ary 22d, 1777: 

"My  last  to  you  was  on  the  20th  instant.  Since  that,  1 
have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you,  that  general  Dickinson,  with 
about  four  hundred  militia,  has  defeated  a  foraging  party  of 
tho  enemy  of  an  equal  number,  and  has  taken  Ibrty  wagons 
iind  upwards  of  a  hundred  horses,  most  of  them  of  the£n- 
glish  draft  breed,  and  a  number  of  sheep  and  cattle,  wbidi 
they  had  collected.  The  enemy  retreated  with  bo  much  pre- 
cipitation, that  general  Dickinson  had  only  an  oppoFtnnity  ot 
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talking  nine  prisoners.  They  were  observed  to  carry  oflT  a 
threat  many  dead  and  wounded  in  light  wagons.  This  action 
happened  near  Somerset  court-house,  on  Millstone  river. 
Ci^neral  Dickinson's  behaviour  reflects  tlie  highest  honour  ou 
him;  for  though  his  troops  were  all  raw,  he  led  them  through 
the  river,  middle  deep,  and  gave  the  enemy  so  severe  a  charge, 
that  although  supported  by  three  field  pieces,  they  gave  way, 
and  left  their  convoy.'' 

Immediately  after  general  Dickinson  had  resumed  his  posi- 
tion on  the  Millstone,  he  waited  on  the  commander  in  chief, 
for  the  )rarpose  of  receiving  his  orders.  He  found  him  ex- 
ceedingly indisposed,  and  his  spirits  much  depressed,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  eloomy  aspect  of  affairs.  In  the  course  of  a 
long  and  confidential  conversation  between  them,  general 
Washington  observed,  that  the  continental  troops  with  him, 
were  scarcely  suflScient  in  number  to  perform  the  oi-dinarj^ 

S;uard  duties,  and  that  out  of  eleven  hundred  men,  eight  hun- 
red  were  under  inoculation  for  the  small-pox.  He  expressed 
great  solicitude,  lest  the  enemy  should  become  acquainted 
with  his  actual  situation:  the  consequence  of  which  might  prove 
fatal  to  the  cause  of  America.  He  particularly  impressed 
upon  general  Dickinson,  the  necessity  of  obtaining  accurate 
information  of  the  views  and  movements  of  the  enemy,  and 
requested  his  utmost  vigilance,  and  most  active  exertions  to 
attain  this  object. 

At  the  close  of  this  interview,  general  Dickinson  I'eturncd 
to  his  station,  where  lie  hoard  with  equal  surprise  and  regret, 
that  an  officer  of  the  militia  had  deserted  to  the  enemy,  and 
had  previously  obtained  from  the  office  of  the  adjuta,nt  gene- 
ral, an  actual  and  correct  return  of  tlie  American  army, 
which  he  delivered  to  lord  Cornwallis,  then  in  command  at 
New  Brunswick,  througli  the  medium  of  colonel  Skinner,  a 
loyalist  in  tlie  service  of  Great  Britain.  In  consequence  of 
this  information,  his  lordship  formed  the  plan  of  an  attack  on 
the  American  army. 

General  Dickinson  at  once  saw  the  necesssity  of  endea- 
vouring to  remove  the  impression,  made  by  this  act  of  trea- 
chery. Having  in  his  employment  a  spy,  whose  want  of  fide- 
lity he  had  recently  discovered,  he  resolved  to  make  use  of 
him  on  this  occasion.  Fortunately,  the  man  applied  a  day  or 
two  afterwards,  for  permission  to  visit  New  Brunswick.  This 
was  at  first  positively  refused,  and  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
intimated  to  him,  as  the  reason  of  tliis  refusal,  that  an  im- 
portant movement  was  in  agitation,  in  the  execution  of  which 
tlie  utmost  secrecy  was  necessary.  He  was  farther  informed 
that  the  indulgence  of  his  request  at  that  moment,  would  inr 
cur  the  displeasure  of  the  commander  in  chief.  The  curiositv 
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fX  tin  put  being  mreh  netted  bj  Omm  binft,  genenl  IHckt 
faifloii  at  knglh  took  blm  intn  »  prirate  rDom.  and  obaem^ 
that  aa  vf/gottnAtj  was  now  afibrded  bim  tii  readering  bl« 
coantry  a  very  inportant  aeirice,  for  whkb  he  abouM-ba  lU 
beralbr  nwarded.  Bo  tben  stated  that  the  retum,  wbfeh  tta 
officer  vho  bad  daserted  bad  fn  bu  posaesrioa,  was  a  fbtgeiT» 
jntF|idad  to  Hpape  to  biiqwlf  a  favoar^le  raceirtioii  fnam.  na 
tmmf:  aW  tiiat  large  bodies  of  troops,  both  fron  the  c^ 
ynd  tii«  flputbt  had  BBcently  arrirpd  in  the  vicinity  qf  Jilnrria* 


town;  that  from  tbe  last  retotna,  the  American  anaT»  at  ita 
aereral  po^itioaa.  which  might  be  readily  -  concortMM, 
amounted  to  neariy  twen^  thousand  men;  and  that  as  Attack 


pn  tbecneipy  wa^  only  ddayed, for  the  purposeofwiUagtha 
liecessary  arnmgemeBta,  alrepily  in  great  forwardaapif  addr 
jng.  that  as  the  captore  of  the  commanding  <dScer  at  thrum- 
wick  was  an  object  of  the  first  inportpoice,  It  was  nutKbulta 
ascertatti  particularly  ttie  aituation  of  bis  qnarten  Ip.tta. 
town,  vh)  ^Im)  Uie  fbpx  and  pontion  of  the  guardn^  wt 
posts,  &C.  da. 

The  spy  giring  general  Dickinson  eFery  assorance,  that  ha 
voutd  faithfully  execute  his  coinminsian.  was  permitted  to 
proceed  on  his  visit  On  reaching  New  Brunswick,  he  cpm- 
piunicatod,  without  dclny,  to  lord  CornwuUis,  all  tliat  pHsscd 
jfi  the  conversation  between  the  general  and  himself,  which 
induced  his  lordship  to  relinquish  his  medituted  nttnck. 

M  During  the  fal)  of  l?'?'';  general  Dickinson  after  informing 
"  himself  precisely  of  the  force  and  situation  of  the  enemy  on 
"  Staten  Island,  projected  another  expedition  against  that 
f<  post,  it)  tlic  hopf  of  being  able  entipcly  to  cut  off  Skinner's 
"brigade  of  loyal  Amcrirans,  which  was  stationed  tliere. 
"His  perfect  knowledge  of  the  country  enabled  him  to  make 
"such  a  disposition,  as  promised  gucrcss,  and  autltorized  a 
*'  hope  that  his  plan  would  be  executed  as  formed.  He  col- 
**  loctcd  about  two  thousand  men,  and  requested  from  general 
"Putnam,  a  diversion  on  tbe  side  of  Ring's  bridge,  in  order 
f  to  pi^cn^  a  sudden  |-einforcen)ent  from  Xow  York. 

*'  Ktioving  well  that  bucccw  depended  on  secrecy,  he  had 
!' concealed  his  object,  even  from  his  officers,  until  6  o'clock 
"  of  the  night  on  whicii  it  was  to  be  executed;  yet  by  three  in 
^thc  morning,  information  of  the  design  was  given  to  ge- 
"neral  Skinner,  who  was  thereby  put  on  his  guard:  and  on 
Vthe  flnit  alarm,  be  saved  himself  and  his  brigade  by  taking 
"refuge  in  some  works  too  strong  to  be  carried  by  assault 
"In  the  flight  a  few  prisoners  were  made,  and  a  few  men 
-  "killed;  after  which,  general  Dickinson  brought  off  his  party 
"with  a  lo^  of  only  three  killed,  and  tep  slightly  wounded, 
(<  Soon  after  %  Brttisli  9/mj  reacke4  Philadelphia,  io  this 
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^^aotoinii  of  1777;  count  Donop  crossed  the  Delaware,  with 
^*tbe  intention,  as  it  was  believed,  of  investing  Red  Bank,  a 
''post  on  the  Jersey  side  of  the  river.  Immediate  measures 
'' were  taken  to  raise  the  militia  of  that  state:  this  wasren« 
''dered  particularly  difficult  at  this  moment,  by  an  event  by 
''no  means  common.  The  time  for  which  the  governor  was 
^•'elected  had  expired,  and  no  new  election  had  been  made. 
"  The  late  executive,  therefore,  did  not  think  itself  authorised 
"to  take  any  measures,  as  an  executive;  and  had  not  general 
"Dickinson  ventured  to  order  out  the  militia,  by  his  own  an- 
"  thority,  they  could  not  have  been  put  in  motion.''  JUdrshaPs 
lAfeqf  Washington. 

General  Dickinson  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth, 
with  all  the  militia  he  could  assemble.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  council  of  war,  held  on  the  night  before  the  action.     He 
there  took  an  opportunity  of  representing  to  general  Wash- 
ington, that  though  the  militia  miglit  be  less  efficient  in  the 
field  than  the  regular  troops,  yet  they  were  capable  of  per- 
forming a  very  important  part  in  guarding  the  army  against 
an  attack  that  night;  by  which  the  whole  of  the  continental 
troops  would  have  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  that  repose  they 
80  much  needed ;    and    if  the  commander  in  cliicf  would 
confide  to  them  that  honor,  he  would  pledge  himself  that  the 
camp  should  not  be  surprised.     Greneral  Dickinson's  offer 
was  accepted,  and  on  the  following  morning,  before  day-light, 
information  was  conveyed  to  the  commander  in  chief,  that 
the  enemy  bad  resumed  his  line  of  march. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  general  Dickinson  retired  to  his 
seat  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware. 

In  December,  1784,  congress  appointed  three  commission- 
ers to  select  a  spot  for  a  federal  city,  on  cither  side  of  the  river 
Delaware,  not  more  than  eight  miles  above,  nor  eight  miles 
below  its  lower  falls.  The  persons  chosen  were  Robert  Mor- 
ris, Esqr.  general  Schuyler,  and  general  Dickinson. 

General  Dickinson  was  a  member  of  the  senate  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  for  several  years,  previously  to  the  removal  ofcon* 
gress  to  Washington.     He  died  in  February,  1809. 

DRATTON,  William,  Hbnry,  an  ardent  patriot,  and  a 
political  writer  of  considerable  eminence,  was  born  in  South 
Carolina,  in  the  year  1 742.  He  spent  his  youth  and  acquired 
his  education  in  England.  Soon  after  he  came  to  manhood, 
he  returned  to  Carolina,  and  there  with  inferior  opportuni- 
ties, but  superior  industry,  prosecuted  his  studies.  In  it  he 
acquired  the  greater  part  of  that  knowledge  for  which  he  was 
afterwards  distinguished.  He  first  began  to  wnte  for  the  pub- 
lic about  the  year  1769.  Under  the  signature  of  "Freeman*' 
be  stated  several  legal  and  constitutional  objections  to  an  98- 
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■ociation,  or  rather  the  mode  of  enforcing  an  associatioit,  fbv 

■uspending  the  importation  of  Brititth  maniifactnrfSf  which 
was  then  generally  signed  by  tlio  inhabitants.  This  involved 
him  in  a  imlitical  rontroversy.  in  which  he  was  opposed  by 
Christopher  Gadsden  and  John  Mackenzie.  In  the  year 
1774,  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  under  the  signature  of  "Freeman," 
which  was  addressed  to  the  American  congress.  In  thia  be 
stated  the  grievances  of  America,  and  drew  up  abillof  Ame- 
ricBN  riglits.  This  was  well  received.  It  substantially  chalk- 
ed out  the  line  of  conduct  adopted  by  congress,  then  in  Brasinn. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  provincial  congress,  which 
■at  ill  January.  1775;  and  in  the  course  of  that  yoorwas  ad- 
vanced to  the  presidency  thereof.  In  the  latter  character  be 
Issued  on  the  9tli  of  November,  1775,  the  first  order  that  was 

Siveii  in  South  Carolina  for  firing  on  the  BritLsh.  The  or- 
er  was  addressed  to  colonel  WilUani  Moultrie,  and  directed 
faim  "by  every  military  operation  tu  endeavor  to  oppose  the 
passage  of  any  British  naval  armament  that  may  attempt  to 
pass  fort  Johnson."  Tliis  was  before  congi-ess  had  deudcd 
on  independence,  and  in  the  then  situation  of  Carolina,  was  a 
bold,  derisive  measure. 

Before  the  revolution,  Mr.  Dr.ayton  was  one  of  the  king's 
r^unscllors,  and  one  of  his  assistatit  Judges  for  the  province. 
The  first  of  these  oflices  he  i-esigned.  and  from  the  last  he  wa^ 
dismissed  by  the  officers  of  his  Britannic  majesty.  On  the 
formation  of  a  popular  coit.stituttoii.  he  was  I'einstated  in  the. 
correiiponding  ofKccs  of  the  state,  and  in  the  last  advanced  to 
the  rank  of  chief  justice.  He  published  his  charge  to  tlie 
grand  jury,  in  April  1776,  which  breathes  all  tlin  spirit  and 
energy  of  the  mind,  which  knowsthc  value  of  freedom,  and  is 
determined  to  support  it. 

The  following  is  an  extract  fi-oin  tlte  charge 
"In  short,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  declure  in  the  awful  scat 
of  justice,  and  before  Almighty  God,  that  in  my  opinion,  the 
Americans  can  have  nn  safety  hut  by  the  Divine  favonr.  their 
own  virtue,  and  their  being  so  prudent  as  nnf  lo  leave  it  in  llie 
power  of  the.  Ftrilish  rulers  to  injure  them.  Indeed  the  i-u'mmis 
and  deadly  injuries  received  on  our  sido;  and  the  jealousies 
entertained,  and  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  must  daily 
increase  against  us.  on  tlie  other;  demonstrate  to  a  mind, 
in  the  least  given  to  reflection  upon  the  rise  and  fall  of  em- 
pires, that  true  reronrilcment  never  can  exist  between 
Great  Britain  and  America,  tlic  latter  being  in  subjection  to 
the  former.  I'he  Almighty  created  America  to  be  indejien- 
dent  of  Britain  :  Let  us  beware  of  the  impiety  of  being  back- 
ward to  act  as  instruments  in  the  Almighty  hand,  now-  exten- 
ded to  accomplish  his  purpose;  and  by  llic  completion  of 
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-^iliick  alone,  America,  in  the  nature  of  human  aSkirs,  can  be 
secure  against  the  craft  and  insiduous  designs  of  her  enemitM 
roh0  think  her  proeperity  and  power  auubady  by  far  too 
osBAT.  In  a  wordy  our  piety  and  political  safety  are  so 
blended,  that  to  refuse  our  labours  in  this  Divine  work,  is  to 
reftaseto  be  a  great,  a  free,  a  pious,  and  a  happy  people ! 

''And  now  having  left  tlic  important  alternative,  political 
happiness  or  wretchedness,  under  €k)d,  in  a  great  degree  in 
your  own  hands,  I  pray  the  Supreme  Arbiter  of  the  affairs 
of  men,  so  to  direct  your  judgment,  as  that  you  may  act  agree* 
ably  to  what  seems  to  be  his  will,  revealed  in  his  miraculous 
works  in  behalf  of  America^  bleeding  at  the  altar  of  liber- 
ty.'' This  being  anterior  to  the  declaration  of  independence 
was  bold  language.  Several  publications  appeared  from  his  pen, 
explaining  the  injured  rights  of  his  counti^,  and  encouraging 
his  fellow  citizens  to  vindicate  them.  He  has  also  left  a 
manuscript  history  of  the  American  revolution  in  three  folio 
volumes,  brought  down  to  the  end  of  the  year  1778,  which  he 
intended  to  continue  and  publish.  His  country,  pleased  with 
Lis  zeal  and  talents,  heaped  offices  upon  him.  He  was  appoin- 
ted a  member  of  congress  in  1778  and  1779.  Soon  after  he 
had  taken  his  seat,  British  commissioners  came  to  America, 
with  the  hope  of  detaching  the  states  from  their  alliance  with 
France.  Drajrton  took  an  active  and  decided  part  in  favour 
of  the  measures  adopted  by  his  countrymen.  His  letters  pub-* 
lished  expressly  to  controvert  the  machinations  of  the  British 
commissioners,  were  considered  as  i*epIeto  with  irresistible 
arguments,  and  written  in  the  best  style  of  composition. 

He  died  in  Philadelphia,  in  1779,  while  attending  his  duty 
in  congress,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  bis  age.  He  was  a 
statesman  of  great  decision  and  energy,  and  one  of  the  ablest 
political  writers  South  Carolina  has  produced. 

DYER,  Elifhaubt,  distinguished  for  his  civil  and  roili« 
tary  employments,  was  bom  on  tlie  28th  of  September,  1721, 
in  Windham,  Connecticut.  He  was  educated  at  Yale  college^ 
where  he  received  his  first  degree  in  1740.  Soon  after  this, 
lie  entered  upon  the  study  of  law,  which  he  pursued  as  a  pro- 
fession. In  1743,  when  he  was  but  twenty  two  years  of  age, 
he  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace  ;  and  in  1745,  he  wat 
chosen  a  representative  of  the  town  in  the  general  court,  and 
continued  to  be  elected  to  this  office,  a  few  sessions  excepted^ 
until  the  year  1762.  At  the  commencement  of  the  French 
war,  in  1755,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  one  of  the 
regiments  raised  by  the  colony  of  Connecticut  for  that  ser» 
vice.  He  continued  in  the  service,  having  the  command  of  a 
regiment,  during  most  of  the  war,  and  acquired  considerable 
reputation  as  a  imithfttl  and  brave  officer.    In  1762,  he  was 
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elected  a  member  of  the  Council,  and  continoed  in  tbia  sifatf- 
tion  for  several  Tears.  In  1 763,  he  went  to  England,  having 
been  coRstHated  the  agent  of  the  Susi|,uebanna  Company,  to 
prosecute  (heir  claims  in  Great  Britain.  At  this  period  a 
spirit  of  jealousy  and  liostility  to  the  rising  prosperity  and 
the  rights  of  the  colonies,  hegan  to  disclose  themselves  in  the 
parent  country;  of  which,  and  of  the  ultimate  policy  and  de- 
ugns  of  that  country,  colonel  Dyer  discovered  clear  indica- 
tions, and  communicated  his  views  and  apprehensions  on  his 
return.  He  was  appointed  a-delegate  from  that  state  to  the 
continental  congress,  lioiden  at  Philadelphia,  in  1766.  He 
vras  also  apjiointed  a  delegate  to  the  congress  of  I774,«htcfa 

5 receded  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war ;  and 
uring  the  interesting  period  of  this  momentous  contest,  be 
was,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time,  a  memher  of  that 
digniiicd  and  important  body.  He  was  appointed  a  judge  of 
the  Superior  Court  of  the  state,  anil  subsequently  Chief  Jus- 
tice, which  office  he  held  until  the  year  1793,  which  closed  a 
very  protracted  public  life. 

He  died  in  1807,  aged  eighty-six  years,  having  lived  during 
a ^ery  interesting  period  of  our  history, and  tAken  a  part  ia 
manv  of  the  important  events  b;  which  it  is  characterized. 

ELLSWORTH.  Omveb,  chicfjustice  of  the  L'nited  States, 
vas  born  at  Windsor,  Connecticut,  April  39,  1745,  and  was 
graduated  at  thecoUcgcin  New  Jemcy  in  1766.  He  soon  af- 
terwards commenced  uie  practice  of  the  law,  in  which  profes- 
Bton  he  attained  an  acknowledged  eminence.  His  perception* 
were  unusually  rapid,  his  reasoning  clear  and  conclusive,  and 
bis  elotiuence  almost  irresistible.  In  the  year  1777,  he  was 
a  delegate  to  the  continentaj  congress.  He  found  himself  in  t 
new  sphere ;  but  his  extraordinary  imwers  did  not  fail  bin, 
and  he  met  the  exigencies  of  the  times  witliout  shrinking.  In 
1780,  he  was  elected  into  the  council  of  his  native  state,  and 
be  continued  a  member  of  that  body  till  1784,  when  be  wa» 
appointed  a  judge  of  the  superior  court.  In  1787,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  convention,  which  framed  the  federal 
constitution.  In  an  assembly,  illustiious  for  talents,  erudi- 
tion, and  patriotism,  he  held  a  distinguished  place.  His  ex- 
ertions essentially  aided  in  the  production  of  an  inatmmen^ 
which,  under  the  Divine  blessing,  has  been  the  main  pillar  of 
American  profipciity  and  glory.  He  was  immediately  after- 
wards a  member  of  the  state  convpirtion,  and  contributed  his 
efforts  ton  ards  procuring  the  ratification  of  that  instrument. 

When  the  federal  government  was  organized  in  1789,  he 
was  chosen  a  memher  of  the  senate  of  the  United  States.  Tbi* 
elevated  Ktation,  which  ho  filled  witli  bis  accustomed  dignity, 
he  occupied  tUi  it)  March,  1796.    Be  was  then  noounated  by 
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jpvesiikRit  Washington,  chief  justice  of  the  sdpreme  coaH  of 
the  Uoited  States.  Though  his  attention  had  been  for  many 
Tears  abstracted  from  the  study  of  the  law,  yet  he  presided  iii 
that  high  couH  with  the  greatest  reputation.  The  diligence, 
with  wnich  he  discharged  his  official  duties,  could  be  equal- 
led only  by  his  inexhaustible  patience.  His  charges  to  the 
jury  were  rich  not  only  in  legal  principles  but  in  moral  senti- 
ments,  expressed  in  a  simple,  concise  style,  and  delivered  in 
a  manner,  which  gave  them  a  tenfold  energy  and  impression. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1799,  he  was  appointed  by 
president  Adams  envoy  extraordinary  to  France  for  the  pur* 
(lOse  of  accommodating  existing  difficulties,  and  settling  a  trea- 
ty with  that  nation.  With  much  reluctance  he  accepted  the 
appointmentf  In  conjunction  with  governor  Davie  and  Mr. 
Murray,  bis  associates,  he  negociated  a  treaty,  which,  though 
it  did  not  answer  the  just  claims  and  expectation  of  the  Ameri- 
can pubKc,  was  undoubtedly  the  best  that  could  be  procured. 
Having  accomplished  the  business  of  his  embassy,  he  repaired 
to  England  for  the  benefit  of  the  mineral  waters,  as  his  health 
had  suffi^rcd  much  in  his  voyage  to  Europe.  Convinced  that 
his  infirmities  must  incapacitate  him  for  the  future  discharge 
of  his  duties  on  the  bench,  he  transmitted  a  resignation  of  his 
office  of  chief  justice  at  the  close  of  the  year  1800.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Connecticut,  his  fellow  citizens,  desirous  of  still  en- 
joying the  benefit  of  his  extraordinary  talents,  elected  him 
into  the  council ;  and  in  May,  180r,  he  was  appointed  chief 
justice  of  the  state.  This  office,  however,  he  declined,  from 
apprehension  that  be  could  not  long  survive  under  the  pressure 
of  his  distressing  maladies,  and  domestic  affiirtions. 

Mr.  Ellsworth  was  admired  as  an  accomplished  advocate, 
an  upright  legislator,  an  able  and  impartial  judge,  a  wise  and 
incorruptible  ambassador,  and  an  ardent,  uniform,  and  inde^ 
fatigable  patriot,  who  devoted  every  faculty,  every  literary 
acquisition,  and  almost  every  hour  of  his  life  to  his  country's 
gorod.  He  moved  for  more  than  thirty  years  in  a  most  con- 
spicuous sphere,  unassailed  by  the  shafts  of  slander,  fiis  in- 
tegrity was  not  only  unimpeached  but  unsuspected.  In  his 
debates  in  legislative  bodies,  he  was  sometimes  ardent,  but 
his  ardor  illuminated  the  subject  His  purposes  he  pursued 
with  firmness,  independence,  and  intrepidity.  In  private  life 
he  was  a  model  of  social  and  personal  virtue.  He  was  just  iit 
his  dealings,  frank  in  his  communications,  kind  and  obliging 
in  his  deportment,  easy  of  access  to  all,  beloved  and  respcctra 
by  his  neighbors  and  acquaintance.  Amid  the  varied  honors 
Itccumulated  upon  him  by  his  country,  he  was  unassuming  and 
humble..  His  dress,  his  equipage,  and  mode  of  living,  were 
regulated  by  a  principle  of  republican  economy;  hnt  for  the 
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promotion  of  nsefnl  and  benevolent  desints  M  cokidimirateif 
with  readinrss  and  liberality.  The  jiurUy  and  exrelleace  of 
liis  character  an  rare  in  any  Btation,  and  in  th«  bigber  w^&s 
of  life  are  almost  unknown.  He  died  November  S6,  1807^ 
in  the  sixty  third  year  of  his  age. 

FLOYD,  W11J.1AM,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration 
of  itidciKiHlence,  was  born  on  the  17tli  of  December,  1734,  in 
the  CMinty  of  Suffolk,  upon  Long  Island.  He  received  a  li- 
beral education,  and  in  his  yonng  dayn  waa  passionately  fond 
of  hunting. 

He  embai'liccl,  at  an  early  period,  in  tlie  controTrray  be- 
tween  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  and  as  it  grew  more 
animatetl,  became  conspicuous  for  the  zeal  and  ardour  witk 
which  he  eepouRed  the  popular  cause.  There  was  in  hisron> 
duct,  both  in  public  and  private  life,  a  characteristic  sincerity 
which  never  failed  to  innpire  confidence;  and  which,  combined 
with  the  warmth  and  spirit  with  which  he  opposed  the  usur- 
pations of  the  British  government,  had  arqiiired  for  him  an 
extrusive  po]Hilarity.  It  was,  doubtless,  from  these  conside- 
rations, that  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  delegates  fi'om  New 
York  to  tlic  first  continental  congress,  wliirli  met  in  Phila- 
det|>liia.  on  the  5lh  of  September,  !774.  In  that  putriotic 
and  venerable  as^pmbly.  lie  ^as  aMRociaI<'il  with  uieii.  kIionc 
naniPK  are  ideniilied  with  their  country's  birth,  and  will  long 
be  clierisheil  in  grateful  remembrance.  Their  proceedings 
had  a  powerful  etiect  in  aronsing  the  attention  of  the  roloniste, 
and  ill  directing  it  to  the  ti-ue  jKiintA  on  which  the  cnntrovcrsy 
with  the  pai*ent  country  rested;  they  wei-e  also  admirably  cal- 
culated, by  their  modei-ation  and  firmnesn,  to  conciliate  the 
minds  of  moderate  and  reilerting  men.  It  may.  perhaps,  be 
obsencd  with  truth,  that  with  all  the  light  which  ex[)rrience 
'  affbrds,  the  most  consummate  wistlom  could  hardly  devise  a 
system  of  measures  better  adapted  to  the  situation  of  the  co- 
lonies at  that  time,  than  those  which  arc  recorded  upon  tlie 
.)otii-nals  of  Uic  first  continental  congress. 

I'ltnioiis  to  his  attendance  in  Congress,  Mr.  Floyd  bad 
been  apjiointed  to  the  command  of  the  militia  of  the  county  of 
Siifriilk,  and  upon  his  return,  he  finind  Long  IslantI  menaced 
with  an  invasion  fi-om  a  naval  foi*ce  assembled  in  Gardiner's 
bay,  witli  the  avowed  object  of  gathenng  supplies.  When 
the  landing  of  the  enemy  was  repoi-ted  to  him.  he  promptly 
assembled  the  force  under  his  command,  and  marched  to  the 
point  of  attack.  It  was,  perhaps,  fortunate  for  his  little 
aiiny,  composed  of  raw  and  unilisciplined  militia,  that  the 
tei-i-or  of  their  approach  left  nothing  for  their  arms  to  ac- 
complish. The  activity  displayed,  however,  had  an  import- 
ant effect,  in  inducing  tlie  enemy  to  abandon  their  design. 
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lo  Aprils  17T5f  having  been  again  chosen  by  the  provincial 
assembly  of  New  York,  a  delegate  to  the  general  congress  of 
tlie  colonies,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  second  continental  con- 
gressy  which  met  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  10th  of  May  follow- 
ing, and  contihned  a  constant  attendant  for  more  than  two 
years.  As  a  member  of  this  congress,  general  Floyd  united 
with  his  illustrious  associates  in  boldly  dissolving  the  politi- 
cal bonds  which  connected  the  colonies  to  tlie  British  crown, 
and  co-operated  in  the  arduous  and  responsible  task  of  array- 
ing them  in  hostility  to  tlie  British  empire.  Under  circum- 
stances of  danger  and  distress,  with  difficulties  almost  insur- 
mountable, and  embarrassments  the  most  complicated,  they 
were  raised  from  the  posture  of  supplication,  and  clothed  in 
the  armour  of  war. 

During  his  attendance  in  congress.  Long  Island  was  eva- 
r!iate<l  by  the  American  troops,  and  occupied  by  those  of 
Great  Britain.  His  family,  in  consequence  of  this  cven^ 
were  driven  from  their  home  in  great  haste  and  confusion, 
and  were  removed  by  his  friends  into  Connecticut.  The  pro- 
duce and  stork  of  his  estate  were  seized  by  the  enemy,  and 
the  mansion-house  selected  as  a  rendezvous  for  a  pai*ty  of 
horse,  by  whom  it  was  occuined  during  the  i-eraainder  of  the 
war.  This  event  was  the  source  of  serious  iiiconvenience  to 
him.  as  it  precluded  him  from  deriving  any  benefit  from  his 
landed  property  for  neai-ly  seven  years,  and  left  him  without  a 
house  for  himself  and  his  family. 

On  the  8tliof  May,  1777,  general  Floyd  was  ap|K>intcd  a 
senator  of  the  state  of  New  York,  under  tlie  constitution  of 
the  state  which  had  then  been  recently  adopted.  On  tlie  ISth 
of  May,  the  provincial  convention  passed  a  resolution,  that 
tlie  thanks  of  the  convention  be  given  to  him,  and  his  col- 
leagues, *' delegates  of  the  state  of  New  York  in  the  honour- 
able the  continental  congress,  for  their  long  and  faithful 
services  rendered  to  the  colony  of  New  York,  and  to  the  said 
state." 

On  the  9th  of  September,  1777,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  sen- 
ate of  New  York,  at  their  first  session  under  the  new  consti- 
tution. This  being  the  first  constitutional  legislature  since 
the  colonial  assembly  was  dissolv-ed,  it  devolved  upon  them  to 
organize  the  government,  and  adopt  a  code  of  laws,  suited  to 
existing  circumstances.  Of  this  body  he  became  a  leading 
and  influential  member,  and  attended  in  his  place,  with  some 
short  intervals,  until  the  6th  of  November,  1778,  when  they 
adjourned. 

On  the  I5th  of  October,  1778,  he  was  unanimously  re- 
elected a  delegate  to  tlie  continental  congress  by  a  joint  ballot 
gf  the  senate  and  assembly,  and  on  the  2d  of  January  follow- 
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tag,  resaOMd  hia  mt  In  that  Mij,  wtive  ho  mmmi  becaat 
actirelj  emploTed  on  namerouB  committecst  and  continntd  in 
attendance  until  the  9th  of  June,  when  he  ohteined  leave  of 
absence. 
In  Octobert  ir79,  he  was  unanimously  re-elected  a  del»- 

Ste  to  the  continental  congress,  and  attended  in  hie  place  on 
B  2d  or  Decenber.  Un  the  next  day,  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
bw  of  the  bowrd  of  admiralty,  and  on  the  istb,  was  cboaen  a 
nember  of  the  treaaury  board.  Bis  health  having  becowe 
impured,  he  applied  to  congress  to  be  excuied  from  tbe  board 
of  treasury,  ana  he  obtained  leave  of  absence. 

In  1780,  general  Floyd  was  again  elected  a  delegaie  in 
MngresB,  and  was  continued  adelegste,  by  several  socceasive 
appointments,  until  the  S6tli  of  April,  1783.  When  be  re- 
turned to  his  home,  he  found  his  estate  despoiled  «f  alnoat 
every  tbln^  but  the  naked  soil,  through  tbe  malice  and  cmd- 
dity  of  the  tones,  who  had  resorted  thither  for  plnndo^  He 
now  declined  a  te-election  to  congress,  but  by  several  sncces* 
nve  elections,  continued  a  member  of  the  senate  of  ^ew-Tork 
until  the  year  1788,  when,  upon  the  adoption  of  tiie  federal 
conatitittion,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  firxt  congress, 
which  met  in  Xew  Yorlt,  on  the  4th  ilny  of  March,  1789.  At 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  service,  he  again  declined  a  re- 
election. 

In  1 800,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  etectar);  of  president  and 
vice  president  of  the  United  States  ;  and  he  iicrfonncd  a  jour, 
ney  of  two  hundred  miles,  to  vote  for  his  early  political  friend 
and  associate,  Mr.  Jcfierson. 

In  IKOI,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  convention  to  re. 
vise  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and,  at  a  sub- 
aequont  period,  served  twice  as  presidential  elector.  He  was 
aim  appointed  an  elector  in  1820,  but  from  the  infirmities  of 
age  could  not  leave  his  home. 

He  died  on  tbe  4tb  day  of  August,  1831,  aged  eighty  seven 
years. 

FRANKLIN,  Bbfjahiit,  a  philosopher  and  statesman, 
was  born  in  Boston,  Masnachusetts,  January,  17,  1706.  His 
father  who  was  a  native  of  England,  was  a  Boap-boilcar  and 
tallow-chandler  in  that  town.  At  the  age  of  eight  years, 
be  was  sent  to  a  grammar  school,  but  at  the  age  of  ten  his 
bther  required  his  services  to  assist  him  in  his  business.  Two 
years  afterwards,  he  was  bound  an  apprentice  to  his  brother, 
iriio  was  a  printer.  In  thLs  employment  he  made  great  profi- 
ciency, and  baling  a  taste  for  bool^s  he  devoted  much  of  his 
luBure  time  to  reading.  So  eager  was  he  in  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge,  that  he  frequently  passed  tlie  greater  part  of  the 
ilight  in  bis  studies.  He  became  expert  in  the  Socratic  mode  of 
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reasoning  by  asking  questions,  and  thus  he  sometimes  embar- 
yassed  persons  of  understanding  superior  to  his  own.  In  1721, 
his  brother  began  to  print  the  New  England  Courant,  whicb 
was  the  third  newspaper  published  in  America*  The  two 
preceding  papers  were  the  Boston  News  Letter  and  Boston 
Gazette.  Young  Franklin  wrote  a  number  of  essays  for  the 
Courantt  which  were  so  well  received,  as  to  encourage  him 
to  continue  his  literary  labors.  To  improve  his  style  he  re<* 
solved  to  imitate  Addison's  Spectator.  The  method,  which 
he  took,  was  to  make  a  summary  of  a  paper,  after  he  had 
read  it,  and  in  a  few  days,  when  he  had  forgotten  the  expres- 
sions of  the  aothor,  to  endeavour  to  restore  it  to  its  original 
form.  By  this  means  he  was  taught  his  errors,  and  perceiv* 
cd  the  necessity  of  being  more  fully  acquainted  with  the  syno- 
nymous words  of  tiie  language.  He  was  mucli  assisted  also 
in  acquiring  a  facility  and  variety  of  expression  by  wTiting 
Xwetry. 

At  this.early  period  the  persual  of  Shaftsbury  and  Collins 
made  him  completely  a  sceptic,  and  he  was  fond  of  disputing 
upon  the  subject  of  religion.  This  circumstance  caused  him 
to  be  regarded  by  pious  men  with  abhorrence,  and  on  this  ac- 
count as  well  as  on  account  of  the  ill  ti'catment,  which  he  re- 
ceived from  his  brother  he  determined  to  leave  Boston.  His 
departure  was  facilitated  by  the  possession  of  his  indenture, 
which  his  brother  had  given  him  about  the  year  1723,  not  from 
friendship,  but  because  the  general  court  had  prohibited  him 
from  publishing  the  New  England  Courant,  and  in  order  that 
it  might  be  conducted  under  the  name  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
He  privately  went  on  board  a  sloop,  and  soon  arrived  at  New 
York.  Finding  no  employment  here,  he  pursued  his  way  to 
Philadelphia,  and  entered  the  city  without  a  friend  and  with 
only  a  dollar  in  his  pocket  Purchasing  some  rolls  at  a  ba- 
kei^s  shop,  he  put  one  under  each  arm,  and  eating  a  third, 
walked  through  several  streets  in  search  of  a  lodging.  There 
were  at  this  time  two  printers  in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Andrew 
Bradford,  and  Mr.  Keimer,  by  the  latter  of  whom  he  was 
employed.  Sir  William  Keith,  the  governor,  having  been  in- 
fbrmed,  that  Franklin  was  a  young  man  of  promising  talents* 
invited  him  to  his  house,  and  treated  him  irf  the  most  friendly 
manner.  He  advised  him  to  enter  into  business  for  himsell^ 
and,  to  accomplish  this  object,  to  make  a  visit  to  London  in 
order  that  he  might  purchase  the  necessary  articles  for  a 
winting  office.  Receiving  the  promise  of  assistance,  Frank- 
lin prepared  himself  for  the  voyaee,  and  on  applying  for  let- 
ters of  recommendation,*  previously  to  sailing,  he  was  told, 
that  they  would  be  sent  on  board.  When  the  letter  bag  was 
opened,  there  was  no  packet  for  Franklin;  and  he  now  dis- 
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oovored,  that  the  ^vernor  wu  one  of  those  mm,  whs  lowe  to 
oblige  every  body,  and  who  substitute  the  moflt  liberd  pro- 
fessions and  offers  in  the  plare  of  active,  sabstantial  fcinJoew. 
Arriving  in  London  in  I7S4,  he  was  obliged  to  aeek  tmfkty- 
ment  as  a  journeyman  printer.  He  lived  so  econonicaUj^ 
that  he  savnl  a  great  part  of  his  wages.  Instead  of  drinU^ 
six  pints  of  beer  in  a  day.  lilco  some  of  his  fellow  labouren, 
be  drank  only  water,  and  he  persuaded  some  of  fiirai  to  re< 
lounce  the  eztravaganre  of  eating  bread  and  cheeseCar  break- 
tut.  and  to  procure  a  clieap  soup.  As  his  priDci{deR  at  this 
time  were  very  loose,  his  zeal  to  enlighten  the  world  induced 
him  to  publish  his  dissertation  on  liberty  and  neceaai^,  in 
which  ho  contended  that  virtue  and  vice  were  nothing  more 
than  vuB  distinctions.  This  v/oA  procured  hin  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Manileville  and  others  of  the  liceotions  clus. 
He  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  October,  17S6,a»aderk 
to  Mr.  Dcnham,  a  toerchant,  but  the  deatli  of  that  gentklBan 
in  the  following  year.  Induced  hin  to  return  to  Mr.  Keiraer. 
in  the  capacity  d  foreman  in  his  office.  He  was  very  uaefoi 
to  Ilia  (Moplojer,  for  he  gave  him  assistance  as  a  letter  foun- 
der, ile  rii^i'avcd  various  nrnampnl^.  und  made  printer's 
ink.  He  soon  began  business  in  partrici-shiii  with  Mr.  Merc- 
ditlt.  but  in  17:39.  he  dissolved  the  coiiriertion  with  him. 
Having  pitrcba.sed  of  Kcimcr  a  paper,  whiili  had  been  con- 
ducted ill  11  wretched  manner,  he  now  conducted  it  in  a  sly)? 
which  attracted  much  attention.  At  this  time,  though  desti- 
tute of  those  religious  prinriples.  vhirh  give  stability  and 
clevatiim  to  virtue,  he  yet  had  discernment  enough  to  be  con- 
vinced, that  trutli,  probity,  and  sincerity,  would  promote  his 
interest,  and  be  nseltil  to  him  in  the  world,  and  he  resolved  to 
respect  thcin  iit  his  conduct.  The  expense;  of  )iis  establish- 
ment in  business,  nofwithstanding  his  industry  and  economy, 
bi-nught  him  intu  embarrassments,  fi'om  whidi  he  was  reliev- 
ed by  the  generous  assistance  of  William  Coleman  and 
Robert  Grace,  In  addition  to  his  other  employments,  be  now 
opened  a  small  stationer's  shop.  But  the  claims  of  business 
did  not  extinguish  his  taste  for  literature  and  science.  He 
formed  a  club,  which  he  called  ^Tlte  Junto.' com]msed  of  the 
most  intelligent  of  his  acquaintance.  Questions  of  morality, 
politics,  or  philosophy,  were  discussed  every  Friday  eveoingt 
and  the  inslitnlinn  was  continued  almost  forty  yeai-s.  As 
books  were  fre»inently  c|uoted  in  the  club,  and  as  the  members 
liad  brought  their  hooks  together  for  mutual  advantage,  he 
was  led  to  form  the  plan  of  a  public  library,  which  was  car- 
ried into  efTcct  in  1731.  and  became  the  foundation  of  that 
noble  institution,  the  present  library  company  of  Philadel* 
phia.  In  17S3.  he  began  to  publish  I'oor  Richai-d's  Almaoac^ 
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trhich  was  enriched  with  maxiins  of  frugality,  tempeKuice^ 
industry^  and  integrity.  So  great  was  its  reputation,  that  he 
sold  ten  thousand  annually,  and  it  was  continued  by  him  about 
twentfr-fiye  years.  The  maxims  were  collected  in  the  last  al- 
manac in  tiie  form  of  an  address,  called  the  way  to  wealth, 
which  has  appeared  in  various  publications.  In  1736,  he  was 
appointed  clerk  of  the  general  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
in  1737,  postmaster  of  Philadelphia.  The  first  fire  company 
was  formed  by  him  in  1738.  When  the  frontiers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania  were  endangered  in  1744,  and  an  ineficctual  attempt 
was  mafle  to  procure  a  militia  law,  he  proposed  a  voluntary 
association  for  the  defence  of  the  province,  and  in  a  short 
time  obtained  ten  thousand  names.  In  1747,  he  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  assembly,  and  continued  in  this  station  ten 
yeai-s.  In  all  important  discussions,  his  presence  was  consi- 
dered as  indispensable,  lie  seldom  s[)oke,  and  never  exhi- 
bited any  oratory;  but  by  a  single  observation  he  sometimes 
determined  the  fate  of  a  question.  In  the  long  controversies 
with  the  proprietaries  or  their  governors,  he  took  the  most 
active  part,  and  displayed  a  firm  spirit  of  liberty. 

He  was  now  engaged  for  a  number  of  years  in  a  course  of 
electrical  experiments,  of  which  he  publislied  an  account.  His 
great  discovery  was  the  identity  of  the  electric  fluid,  and 
lightning.  This  discovery  he  made  in  the  summer  of  1752. 
To  the  upidght  stick  of  a  kite,  he  attached  an  iron  point;  the 
string  was  of  hemp,  excepting  the  paH  which  he  held  in  his 
hand,  which  was  of  silk;  and  a  key  was  fastened  where  the 
hempen  string  terminated.  With  this  apparatus,  on  tiie  ap- 
proach of  a  thunder  storm,  lie  raised  his  kite.  A  cloud  passed 
over  it,  and  no  signs  of  electricity  appearing,  he  began  to 
despair!  but  observing  the  loose  fibres  of  his  string  to  move 
suddenly  toward  an  erect  position,  he  presented  his  knuckle 
to  the  key,  and  received  a  strong  spark.  The  success  of  this 
experiment  completely  established  his  theory.  The  practical 
use  of  this  discovery  in  securing  houses  from  lightning  by 
pointed  conductors,  is  well  known  in  America  and  Europe. 
In  1753,  he  was  appointed  deputy  postmaster  general  of  the 
British  colonies,  and  in  the  same  year  the  academy  of  Phila- 
delphia,  projected  by  him,  was  established.  In  1754,  he  was 
one  of  the  commissioners,  who  attended  the  congress  at  Al- 
Imny,  to  devise  the  best  means  of  defending  the  country  against 
the  French.  He  drew  up  a  plan  of  union  for  defence  and  ge-* 
neral  government,  which  was  adopted  by  the  congress.  It  was 
however  i*ejected  by  the  boanl  of  trade  in  England,  because 
it  gave  too  much  power  to  the  representatives  of  the  people; 
and  it  was  rejected  by  the  assemblies  of  tlie  colonies,  because 
it  gave  too  much  power  to  the  president  general.     After  tho 
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■nd  he  rcpund  to  the  frontim,  and  boUt  a  lort. 

Higher  enjdoTinMrtB,  however,  at  Imgtfa  called  Ua  ftiMi 
Ua  coanti7,  which  he  was  deatined  to  serve  more  iJhtteally 
M  its  agmt  in  England,  whither  he  waa  aent  In  If  ST,  Tbie 
itamp  act  by  which  the  British  minirtry  wlibed  to  ttaSMMr- 
iie  the  Amrricans  to  pay  tazra  to  the  mother  coaatiy,  rwiwi 
that  love  oDiber^  which  had  led  their  forefather*  to  a  cona- 
try  at  that  time  a  dewrt;  and  the  eolonieB  fbmed  a  i  iih|;i  im, 
tteflrstidea  of  which  had  been  communicated  to  tbfn  by  Hh. 
Franttlin,  at  the  conferences  at  Albany  in  1794.  Tlie  waV 
tbat  waa  just  twminated,  and  the  exertions  made  by  thcts  tb 
■apport  it,  had  given  them  a  conviction  of  their  atreagth;  tbi^ 
Opimsed  this  measure,  and  the  minister  gave  way*  but  be  re- 
■erved  the  means  of  renewing  the  attempt.  One*  ca«tioBedy 
kottever,  they  remained  on  their  gnard;  liber^  cheriAed  bj 
tteir  alarma,  took  deepiT  root:  and  the  ramd  cirralation  it 
ideas  by  means  of  newspapers,  for  the  introdQctlon  of  which 
ttiey  were  indebted  to  the  printer  of  Phtladdphia,  vnited  tlWB 
together  to  nnlst  every  fresh  enterprise.  In  the  year  lf66* 
this  printer,  called  to  the  bar  of  tiic  houxe  of  rommons,  no- 
derwentthat  famouB  interrogatory,  which  placed  the  name  of 
Franklin  as  high  in  politics,  as  in  natural  philosophy.  From 
that  time  he  defended  the  cause  of  America,  with  a  firmness 
and  moderation  becoming  a  great  man,  pointing  out  to  the 
ministry  alt  the  errors  they  committed,  and  the  conaeqences 
they  would  produce,  till  the  i>eriod  when  the  tax  on  tea,  meet>- 
ing  the  same  opposition  as  the  stiimp  act  had  done;  England 
blindly  fancied  herself  capable  of  subjecting,  by  force,  three 
million  of  men  determined  to  be  free,  at  a  distance  of  one  thou- 
sand leagues. 

In  1766,  he  visited  Holland  and  Germany,  and  received  the 
greatest  marks  of  attention  from  men  of  science.  In  his  pas- 
sage through  Holland,  he  learned  from  the  watermen,  the  ef- 
fect which  the  diminution  of  the  quantity  of  water  in  canals  has 
in  impeding  the  progress  of  boats.  Upon  bis  retam  to  En- 
gland, lie  was  led  to  make  a  number  of  experiments^  all  of 
which  tended  to  confirm  the  observation. 

In  the  fallowing  year,  he  travelled  into  France,  where  ho 
met  wit))  no  less  favourable  reception  than  he  had  experienced 
in  Germany.  He  wasintroduceil  toanumberof  literarycba' 
racters,  and  to  the  king,  Louis  XV. 

He  returned  to  America,  and  arrived  in  Philadelphia  in  the 
beginning  of  May,  1779,  and  was  rereived  with  all  those 
marks  of  esteem  and  aifoction,  nhicb  hts  eminent  services 
merited.  The  day  after  his  arrival  he  was  elected  by  tiie  le- 
gislature of  Peonsylvauia,  a  member  of  congress. 
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AliDOBt  immediately  on  hisi  arrival  from  England^  ht  ttrroto 
letters  to  some  of  his  friends  in  that  country,  in  a  slaraih  fltti4 
to  inspire  tofly  ideas  of  the  virtue,  resolution,  and  resources 
of  the  colonies.  ^' All  America,'^  said  he  to  Dr.  Priestfey^ 
^^is  exasperatedf  and  more  firmly  united  than  ever.  Great 
irugality  and  great  industry  are  become  fashionable  here« 
Britain,  I  conclude,  has  lost  her  colonies  for  ever*.  She  hi 
now  giving  us  such  miserable  specimens  of  hej*  government^ 
that  we  shall  even  detest  and  avoid  it,  as  a  complication  of" 
robbery,  murder,  famine,  fire  and  pestilence.  If  }0u  flatter^ 
yourselves  with  beating  us  into  submission,  JrOu  know  neitilier 
tlie  people  nor  the  country.  You  will  have  heard^ before  thii 
reaches  you,  of  the  defeat  of  a  great  body  of  your  trOoptf  btr 
the  country  people  at  Lexington,  of  tiie  action  at  Buiikfri 
hill,  kc.  Enough  has  happened,  one  would  think,  to  con« 
vince  your  ministers,  that  the  Americans  will  fights  and  that 
this  is  a  harder  nut  to  crocfc  tlian  they  imagined.  Britain,  at 
the  exj)ense  of  three  millions,  has  killed  one  hundred  and 
Ifty  Yankees  this  campaign.  During  the  same  time  ^ittf 
thousand  children  have  been  born  in  America.  From  thesd 
data  the  mathematical  head  of  our  dear  good  friend,  Dr^ 
Price,  will  easily  calculate  the  time  and  expense  tiecess»ty  ttl 
kill  us  all,  and  conquer  our  whole  territory.  Tell  faim^  as  h6 
sometimes  has  his  doubts  and  despondencies  about  our  iniH 
ness,  that  America  is  determined  and  unanimotis.'^ 

It  was  ill  this  varied  tone  of  exultation,  resentment,  and 
defiance,  that  he  privately  communicated  with  Europe.  Thd 
strain  of  the  papers  respecting  the  British  govemmeftt  and 
nation,  which  he  prepared  for  congress,  was  deemed  by  hii^ 
colleagues  too  indignant  and  vituperative ;  to  such  a  pitch 
were  his  feelings  excited  by  the  injuries  and  sufierings  of  bhi 
country,  and  so  anxious  was  he  that  the  strongest  impetus 
should  be  given  to  the  national  spirit  His  anger  and  bis  ab^ 
horrence  were  real;  tiiey  endured  without  abatement  during 
the  whole  continuance  of  the  system  which  provoked  them  j 
they  wore  a  complexion  which  rendered  it  im|)Ossible  to  mis<^ 
take  them  for  the  offspring  of  personal  pique  or  constitutional 
irritability;  they  had  a  vindictive  power,  a  corrosive  energy^ 
proportioned  to  the  weight  of  his  character,  and  the  dignity 
of  tiie  sentiments  from  which  they  sprung. 

It  was  in  this  year  that  Dr.  Franklin  addressed  that  memc^ 
rable  and  laconic  epistle  to  his  old  friend  and  companioli,  Mr# 
Strahan.  then  king^s  printer,  and  member  of  the  British  parlia« 
ment,  of  which  the  follo\ving  is  a  correct  copy*  and  of  which 
a  (kc-simile  is  given  in  the  last,  and  most  correct  edition  of 
^  works : 
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Mb.  Sthahiv* 

You  ue  ft  Member  of  Pariioinmit,  ud  one  of  fbat  Ham 
rity  wklch  hu  doomed  m;  Country  to  DertractioB.— Tm 
Iwve  begun  to  barn  our  Towns,  ud  norder  our  PMfla.— ^ 
Look  upon  your  Hands  !-^They  tm  stained  with  tbe  Blood  of 
jour  Relations  ! — Tou  and  I  were  long  FrioidB  : — ^Tob  an 
MOW  my  Enemy, — afll 

I  am, 

TourB, 

B.  PRANKUN. 
,  In  October,  17*75,  Dr.  Franklin  wu  appointed  by -cob* 
gress,  jointly  with  Mr.  Barriaon  and  Mr.  LyRcb,  a  commit* 
tee  to  visit  the  American  camp  at  Cambridge,  aad«  in  ron- 
junction  with  tbe  commander  in  chief;  (general  Waabiagton) 
to  endeavor  to  convince  the  troops,  wbme  tecn>  of  nliBtraeut 
was  about  to  expire,  of  the  neceasi^  or  their  contiBBiBg  In  th« 
field,  and  penevering  in  the  cause  of  their  couatry. 

He  was,  forwards,  aont  oa  a  mission  to  Canada,  to  ende^ 
Tor  to  unite  that  country  to  the  common  cause  of  liber^. 
But  the  Canadians  could  not  be  prevailed  upun  to  oppose  the 
metisures  of  the  BritUli  government 

It  was  directed  that  a  printing  apparatus,  and  hands,  com- 
petent tu  print  in  French  and  Englii^h,  should  accompany  this 
mission.  Two  papers  were  written  and  circulated  very  ex>- 
fensively  through  Canada:  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  expe- 
riment had  been  tried,  that  it  was  found  not  more  than  one 
person  in  five  hundred  could  read.  Dr.  Franklin  was  accus- 
tomed to  make  the  beat  of  every  occun-encc.  Rngge»<ted  that  if 
it  were  intended  to  send  another  mission,  it  should  be  a  mis* 
sion  composed  of  school  maiiters. 

He  was,  in  1776,  appointed  a  committee  with  John  Adams 
and  Edward  Rutledge,ta  inquire  into  tlie)H)\>erH.  with  which 
lord  Howe  was  invested  in  regard  to  the  adjustment  of  our 
differences  with  Great  Britain.  When  his  lordship  expressed 
his  concern  at  being  obliged  to  distress  thniie,  uhom  he  so 
much  regarded,  Dr.  Franklin  assured  him,  that  tbe  Ameri* 
cans,  out  of  reciprocal  reganl.  woulil  endravijur  to  Irssen.  as 
much  as  possible,  the  pain  which  he  might  feel  on  tbeir  ac- 
count, by  taking  tbe  utmost  care  of  themselveM.  In  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  great  question  of  independence,  he  was  decid' 
ediy  in  favour  of  the  measure. 

In  July,  1776,  he  was  called  to  add  to  his  federal  duties, 
those  of  president  of  a  convention  held  at  Philadelphia,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  a  new  constitution  Ut  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  unbounded  confidence  reposed  in  his  sagacity 
and  wisdom,  induced  the  convention  to  adopt  his,  favourite 
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theory  of  a  plural  executive  and  single  legislature,  which  tho 
experience  of  modem  times  has  justly  brouglit  into  disrepute. 
It  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  instance  in  which  he  cherished 
a  speculation  that  experiment  would  not  confirm. 

Franklin  early  conjectured  that  it  would  become  necessary 
for  America  to  apply  to  some  foreign  power  for  assistance. 
To  prepare  the  way  for  this  step,  and  spscertain  the  probabi- 
lity of  its  succ<^ss,  he  had,  towards  the xlose  of  1775,  opened, 
under  the  sanction  of  congress,  a  correspondence  with  Hol- 
land, which  he  managed  with  admirable  Judgment,  as  may  be 
X>erceived  by  his  letter  to  Mr.  Dumas,  of  Amsterdam,  of  De- 
cember, 1775,  contained  in  the  fifth  volume  of  the  American 
edition  of  his  works.  When,  at  the  end  of  1776.  our  affairs 
had  assumed  so  threatening  an  aspect,  the  hopes  of  congress 
were  naturally  turned  to  Europe,  and  to  France  particularly, 
the  Inveterate  and  most  |)owerful  rival  of  England,  Every 
eye  rested  on  Franklin  as  a  providential  instrument  for  sus* 
taining  tlie  American  cause  abroad;  and  tiiough  he  had  re- 
peatedly signified  from  London,  his  determination  to  revisit 
Europe  no  more,  yet,  having  consecrated  himself  anew  to  tha 
pursuit  of  national  inde])endence,  he  accepted,  without  hesi 
tation,  in  his  seventy-first  year,  the  appointment  of  commis- 
sioner plenipotentiaiy  to  the  court  of  France. 

He  wished,  partly  with  a  view  to  protect  his  person,  in  case 
of  capture  on  the  voyage  acmss  the  Atlantic,  to  carry  with 
him  propositions  for  peace  with  England,  and  submitted  to 
the  secret  committee  of  congress,  a  series  of  articles,  which 
his  grandson  has  published.  We  are  especially  struck  with 
that  one  of  them  which  asks  the  cession  to  the  United  States, 
of  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  the  Fioridas,  &c.  and  the  explana- 
tion annexed  to  the  article  by  this  long-sighted  statesman,  is 
not  a  little  remarkable.     ^  It  is  worth  our  while  to  offer  such 

a  sum for  the  countries  to  be  ceded,  since  the  vacant 

lands  will  in  time  sell  for  a  great  part  of  wliat  we  shall  give, 
if  not  more;  and  if  we  are  to  obtain  them  by  conquest,  after 
perhaps  a  long  war,  they  will  probably  cost  us  more  than  that 
sum.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to  have  them  for  our 
own  security;  and  though  the  sum  may  seem  large  to  the  pre- 
sent generation,  in  less  than  half  the  term  of  years  allowed 
for  their  payment,  it  will  be  to  the  whole  United  States  a  mere 
trlfte.'^  Who  does  not,  on  reading  this  passage,  recollect 
with  gratitude,  and  feel  disposed  to  honour  as  a  master-stroke, 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  accomplished  by  Franklin's  suc<r 
cessor  in  the  mission  to  France? 

In  the  month  of  October,  1776,  our  philosopher  set  sail  on 
his  eventful  mission,  having  first  deposited  in  the  hands  of 
congress^  all  the  money  he  could  raise,  between  three  and  four 


a  n  iacmtive  tor  those  who  might  be  M*  to  Miltt 
It  in  til*  uoM  vay.  Qii  puuge  to  Prsacc  was  shori  M 
pxtremMj  hoiitBrou.  Dwing  mmm  part  oT  the  switt  oC 
Decenhctt  he  remaiiwd  At  the  ceortrj-ieat  of  an  «p«V»t 
frimd  ef  Aaanca,  in  the  nei^iborfaood  of  Nuts,  ta  ofder 


to  recArer  frooi  the  btigues  of  th*  TO^age,  ami  to  aaeertaia 
the  pneiiire  of  AawrKla  aiUn  at  Paris,  bebre  l»  ^praach- 
c4  that  capital.    With  Ua  ^iiial  aouad  diacretioa  be  fiirboi* 


.  attbeaioiMiit,ui7  public  character,  that  he  night 
Dot  enbarraw  ttiecoort  which  it  was  bis  province  to  c— cui" 
ate.  nor  Nb,iect  the  IpJMioD  to  tba  haaard  of  a  dlagraccAd  »« 
pulaa, 

'^  n«a  thedTiHties  vith  vfaich  be  waa  loaded  faw  the  gent>T 
of  KaatSi  and  the  auireaading  cwfBirj,  and  the  nvdy  aati^- 
flictioa  with  wbidi  Otvj  appeared  to  view  bia  nppeaed  anvBd, 
^  drew  aaganaa  that  miniated  falra  in  the  diabharge  of  lus 
first  datiOi  at  Paria.  The  nception  giYCn  to  hiai  and  hie 
colleagues,  hjrM.de  Veraeaota,  nw  nunister  fiir  foretga  af- 
CUrs,  at  flie  priTate  andieace  to  which  they  were  adaiitted, 
towards  tbe  end  of  December,  was  of  a  nature  to  strengthen 
his  patriotic  hopes,  and  cminentl}'  to  gratify  liis  personal 
liEelings.  The  particular  policy  of  the  French  cabinet  did 
not  admit,  at  this  period,  of  a  formal  recognition  of  the  Ame- 
rican commissioners.  Franklin  abstained  from  pressing  a 
Measure  for  which  circumstances  were  not  ripe,  but  ui^ed, 
without  delay,  in  an  anumentative  memorial,  the  prayer  of 
congress  for  BahstantiaT succours. 

History  presents  no  other  case  in  which  the  interests  of  a 
people  abroad  derived  so  much  essential,  direct  aid  from  the 
auspices  of  an  individual ;  there  is  no  other  instance  of  a  con- 
currence of  qualitiea  in  a  national  missionary,  so  full  and  op- 
portune. Foreign  assistance  had  become,  tin  it  was  thought, 
indispensable  for  tlie  rescue  of  the  colonies  :  France  was  the 
only  sufBcient  auxiliary;  and  by  her  intervention,  and  the  in- 
fluences of  her  capital,  alone,  could  any  countenance  or  sup- 
plies be  expected  from  any  other  European  power.  Her  courts 
though  naturally  anxious  for  the  dismemberment  of  the  Bri- 
tish empire,  shrunk  from  the  rislu  of  a  war;  and  could  he  pre- 
vented from  stagnating  in  irresolution  only  by  a  strong  current 
of  pnblic  opinion:  Her  people,  already  touched  by  the  causes 
and  motives  of  thn  colonial  struggle,  required,  however,  some 
striking,  immediate  circumstance,  to  be  excited  to  a  clamor- 
ous sympatliy.  It  was  from  Paris  that  the  impulse  necessary 
to  foster  and  fructify  this  useful  enthnsiasm  was  to  be  receiv- 
ed, aa  well  by  the  whole  Eurc^tean  continent,  as  by  the  mass 
of  thf  French  nation.    At  tha  time  when  FranUii^ppeared 
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4ii  Parii^  the  men  of  letters  and  of  science  possessed  a  re- 
markable ascendancy  over  all  movement  and  judgment;  they 
gave  the  tone  to  (;eneral  opinion,  and  contributed  to  decide 
ministerial  policy.  Fashion,  too,  had  no  inconsiderable  share 
in  moulding  public  sentiment  and  regulating  events ;  and  at 
this  epoch,  beyond  any  other,  it  was  determined,  and  liable 
to  be  kindled  into  passion,  by  anomalous  or  fanciful  external 
i^pearances,  however  trivial  in  themselves,  and  moral  asso- 
tions  of  an  elevated  or  romantic  cast 

Observing  the  predilection  of  the  people  of  France  for  the 
American  cause,  the  rapid  diffusion  of  a  lively  sympathy 
over  the  whole  continent  the  devotion  of  the  literary  and  fash- 
ionable circles  of  Paris  to  his  objects,  the  dilig;ent  prepara- 
tions for  wap  made  daily  in  France,  and  the  frozen  mien  of 
all  tlie  continental  powers  towards  Great  Britain,  Franklin  did 
not  allow  himself  to  be  discouraged  by  the  reserve  of  the  court 
of  Versailles:  and,  in  ortler  to  counteract  its  natural  effect,  and 
thatof  other  adverse  appearances  upon  the  resolution  of  his  conu- 
trymen*  he  emphatically  detailed  those  circumstances,  in  his 
correspondence  with  America;  adding,  at  the  same  time,  ac- 
counts of  the  domestic  embarrassments  and  growing  despair 
of  the  enemy. 

When  the  news  of  the  surrender  of  Burgoync  reached 
France  in  October,  1777,  and  produced  there  an  explosion  of 
public  opinion,  he  seized  upon  the  auspicious  crisis,  to  make 
his  decisive  effort,  by  urging  the  most  persuasive  motives  for 
a  formal  recognition  and  alliance.  The  epoch  of  the  treaty 
concluded  with  the  court  of  Yersaillesy  on  the  6th  of  Febr 
ruary,  1778,  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  in  his  dazzling  ca- 
reer. 

In  conjunction  with  Mr.  John  Adams,  Mr.  Jay,  and  Mr. 
Laurens,  he  signed  the  provisional  articles  of  peace,  Novem- 
ber so,  1782,  and  the  definitive  treaty,  September  30,  1783, 
While  he  was  in  France  he  was  appointed  one  of  commission- 
ers to  examine  Mesmer's  animal  magpietism.  In  1784,  being 
desirous  of  returning  to  his  native  country,  he  requested  that 
an  ambassador  might  be  appointed  in  his  place,  and  on  the  ar- 
rival of  his  successor,  Mr.  Jefferson,  he  immediately  sailed  for 
Philadelphia,  where  he  arrived  in  September,  1785.  He  was 
received  with  universal  applause,  and  was  soon  appointed  pre- 
sident of  the  supreme  executive  council.  In  1787^  he  was  i^ 
delegate  to  the  gprand  convention,  which  formed  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  In  this  convention  he  had  di^ered 
in  some  points  from  the  majority;  but  when  thftarticles  ^k%^ 
ultimalely  decreed,  he  said  to  his 'colleagues,  ^*  We  ought  to 
harve  kii  onu  opinion;  the  good  of  emr  eountnf  ttmiires  that  the 
noolMtio4l^funiU  be  wummous^*  and  he  signed.* 


On  Ae  17th  of  April,  1790.  in  the  «Kh^4bBHk  yetr  «^  Ui 
age,  he  flxpired  in  the  city  of  PhllftddMiia ;  cMomtertag  ttiii 
last  solemn  contict,  with  the  same  pnilowphieal  traamfli^ 
and  pionfl  nnignation  to  ths  will  of  Heavco*  which  had  dirtbH 
gnidbed  him  through  all  tiie  various  erants  of  his  life. 

He  was  interred,  on  the  Slst  of  April,  and  rongrcn  ardaitJ 
a  general  mourning  for  him  throughoat  America,  of  OM  moath. 
In  France,  tlie  expreaflon  of  public  grief,  was  scarcely  tern  ea- 
thusiastic.  There  the  event  was  mlemnixed,  nnder  tiie  Arec< 
tion  of  the  municipality  of  Paris,  by  (taneral  orattona;  and 
the  national  asmmbly,  his  death  being  announced  in  a  ytrj 
eloquent  and  pathetic  discourse,  decreed  ■  that  each  of  tke 
nembers  should  wear  mourning  for  three  days,  **ia  com- 
memorution  of  the  event;"  and  that  a  letter  of  coaMeoc^  for 
the  irreparable  loss  they  bad  snstained,  should  be  dlncted 
to  tiie  Ameriran  congress.  Honours  extrendy  gkriona  to 
his  memory,  and  such,  it  has  been  remarfced,  as  were  never 
befoi-e  pMd  by  any  public  body  of  one  nation,  to  the  dtiznt 
•f  another. 

He  lies  buried  in  the  north-west  comer  of  Christ  cliarch- 
yard;  distinguished  from  the  tiurrounding  dead,  by  the  humility 
of  his  scpulclirc.  Lie  is  covered  by  a  small  marble  slab,  on  a 
level  with  the  surface  of  the  earth;  and  bearing  in  the  single 
insrription  of  his  name,  with  that  of  his  wife  A  monument 
Bufliriently  corresponding  to  the  plainness  of  bis  manners, 
little  suitable  to  the  splendor  nf  his  virtues. 

He  had  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  and  several 
grand-children  who  survived  liim.  The  son,  who  had  been 
governor  of  New -Jersey,  nnder  the  British  government,  ad- 
hered, during  the  revolution,  to  the  royal  party,  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  life  in  England.  The  daughter  married 
Mr.  Bache,  of  Philadelphia,  whose  descendants  yet  reside  in 
that  city. 

Franltlin  enjoyed,  during  the  greater  part  of  bis  life,  a 
healthy  constitution,  and  excelled  in  exercises  of  strength  and- 
activity.  In  stature  he  was  above  the  middle  size ;  manly, 
athletic,  and  well  proportioned.  His  countenance,  as  it  is 
represented  in  his  portrait,  is  distinguished  by  an  air  of  sere- 
nity and  satisfaction;  tlie  natural  consequences  of  a  vigorous 
temperament,  nf  stren^h  of  mind,  and  conscious  integrity : 
It  is  also  marked,  in  visible  char^rters,  by  deep  thought  and 
inflexible  resolution. 

The  whole  Ufc  of  Franitlin,  his  meditations  and  his  labours, 
0  Ulte  all  becnjilirccted  to  public  utility ;  hut  the  grand  object 
that  he  had  always  in  view.'did  not  shut  his  heart  against  pri- 
vate friendahijA  be  loved  his  family,  and  bis  friend^  and  was 
extremely  bemficent    In  society  be  was  sententio^  but  not 
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fiiUNlt;  a  Ustiiflr  rafter  than  a  talker;  an  informing  rather  than  a 
pl^aahig  companion :  impatient  of  interruption,  he  often  men- 
tioned the,  custom  of  the  Indians^  who  always  remain  silent 
some  time  before  they  give  an  answer  to  a  question,  which 
they  have  heard  attentively ;  unlike  some  of  the  politest  socie- 
ties in  Enropet  where  a  sentence  can  scarcely  be  finislied  with- 
out interruption.  In  the  midst  of  his  greatest  occupations  for 
the  liberty  of  his  country,  he  had  some  physical  experiments 
always  near  him  in  his  closet ;  and  the  sciences,  which  he  had 
rather  discovered  than  studied,  afforded  him  a  continual49ource 
of  pleasure*  He  made  various  bequests  and  donations  to  cities^ 
public  bodies  and  individuals. 

^  The  following  epitaph  was  written  by  Dr.  Franklin,  for 
himself,  when  he  was  only  twenty  three  years  of  age,  as  ap- 
pears hj  the  original  (with  various  corrections)  found  among 
bis  papers*  and  from  which  this  is  a  faithful  copy. 

"  The  body  of 
BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN, 

PRINTER, 

(Like  the  cover  of  an  old  book. 
Its  contents  torn  out, 
And  stript  of  its  lettering  and  gilding,) 
Lies  here,  food  for  worms : 
But  the  work  shall  not  be  lost. 
For  it  will  (as  he  believed)  appear  once  more, 
In  a  new,  and  more  elegant  edition. 
Revised  and  corrected 
by 
THE  AUTHOR." 
FORREST,  Uriah,  a  brave  and  intrepid  officer  in  the  re- 
vt»lltionary  war,  was  bom  in  St  Mary's  county,  in  the  stato 
of  Maryland,  in  the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty-six. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary    war,   between 
Great  Britain  and  her  then  colonies,  when  quite  a  youth,  full 
of  ardor  and  courage,  he  early  joined  the  standard  of  his 
country,  and  commenced  his  military  career  with  zeal  and 
patriotism.     He  entered  the  army  as  a  lieutenant  in  one  of 
the  Maryland  regiments,  and  such  was  his  zeal,  good  con- 
duct, and  intrepidity,  tliat  he  was.  during  the  war,  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  continental  army. — 
At  the  battie  of  Germantown,  high  in  tlie  confidence  of  his^ 
officers  and  men,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery, 
and  in  the  heat  of  the  action  lost  a  l^g.    An  ampu^tiou 
above  the  knee,  was  deemed  necessary.    Th||  wounirM^ 
dered  him  for  tiie  remainder  of  ihe  war,  incapacitated  lor 
active  military  cx>mmand.    He  invigorated  In  his  precepts, 
Uispelledgleepondency  by  his  example,  and  IPbouragcd  hif 
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mm  to  w>mH  toftalr  wwiy  priwtfcw*,  fcy  &■  iliwHihiM 
vhh  whkfa  he  puttcipktod  in  tiwir  mnti.  HafauvtBdl^ 
energy  of  his  mlai  to  all  MMtciited  witti  fain,  amaiMtB»ti  * 
Ugh  toMd  Bpirit  vkorever  fae  wvt. 

Upon  Us  rWtonitkM  to  health  and  ohAiIimm,  be  wee  ap' 
pointed  ndftoroThliMtiiertato;  end  after  the  deie  ef  tlw 
var.  he  was  aekcted  M  a  menber  of  congrcM,  mmi»  tte  (Ad 
confMcratioii.  Immediately  after  the  adoption  of  tkefneetit 
constitation  4^  the  United  Btotn,  he  *aa  i^^  elected  a 
member  of  congreH.  He  wae  alao.  at  nrioee  periede, 
cfaoaen  by  his  fellow  citixens,  a  member  of  the  eMUito  aad 
bouM  of  delegates  of  the  state  of  Maryland. 

He  was  hqmy  In  peoetMting  Into  tbe  secret  deaths  of 
otiiers,  never  dwclosing  more  of  his  own  inclbiatioae  tlian 
Was  necessary  for  the  purpose  at  hand.  His  carriage  was 
generally  uniform,  and  unamctedly  allhble;  his  coBTcnatioB 
enlivened  by  his  vivacM^i  his  knowledge  and  uadontanding 
ttrikinglj  qnlck.  and  his  talents  to  gain  popularity,  were  al- 
most aoHolute.  He  poSocoeed  great  penetration  and  discern- 
ment, with  a  sagacity  not  easily  imposed  on;  with  an  tndnstiT 
and  vigilance  indefatigable;  rather  an  ea^y  debater,  with  a 
great  cnmmand  of  his  paseione  and  affections,  rusing  him  su- 
perior to  more  improved  minds. 

Some  time  previous  to  his  death,  lie  was  appointed  a  major 
general  in  the  militia  of  tlic  state  of  Maryland.  He  was  a 
man  of  a  liberal  and  strong  mind,  and  from  his  talents  be- 
came distinguished  in  every  situation  in  which  he  was  placed. 

GADSDEN,  Chkibtopher,  lieutenant  governor  of  South 
Carolina,  and  a  distinguished  friend  of  his  country,  was  bom 
about  the  year  17S4.  So  high  was  his  reputation  in  the  co- 
lony in  wliich  he  lived,  that  be  was  appoints  one  of  thi  ^ 
legates  to  .the  congress,  which  met  at  New  York,  in  October, 
1765,  to  petition  against  the  stamp-act 

Judge  Johnson,  in  his  life  of  general  Greene,  says,  'tThere 
was  at  least  one  man  in  South  Carolina,  who,  as  early  as 
1762,  foresaid  and  foretold  the  views  of  the  British  govem' 
mciit,  and  explicitly  urged  his  idherents  to  the  resolution  to 
resist  even  to  death.  General  Gadsden,  it  is  well  known, 
and  there  are  still  living  witnesses  to  prove  it,  always  favour' 
cd  the  most  decisive  and  energetic  measures.  He  thought  it 
a  folly  to  temporise,  and  ii^sisteil  that  cordial  leconciliation 
on  honourable  terms,  was  impossible.  When  the  news  of  the 
ren^I  of  the  stamp-att  arrived,  and  the  whole  community 
%p!i  in  extaft-  at  the  event,  he,  on  the  contrary,  received  it 
with  indignation,  and  privately  convening  a  party  of  his 
fiiends  UeneaMtlte  ri>1ebrated  Liberty-Tree,  he  tiierA  haran- 
gued Uiem  afConsiderablo  length  »n  the  folly  of  rel^iDg  tbeir 
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Opposition  and  vigilancet  or  indulging  the  fallacious  hope, 
that  (}reat  Britain  would  relinquish  her  designs  or  preten- 
sions. He  drew  their  attention  to  the  preamble  of  the  act^ 
and  forcibly  pressed  upon  them  the  absurdity  of  rejoicing  at 
an  act  that  still  asserted  and  maintained  the  absolute  domi- 
nion over  them.  And  then  reviewing  all  the  chances  of  suc- 
ceeding in  a  struggle  to  bi-eak  the  fetters  whenever  again  im- 
pased  on  tliem,  he  pressed  them  to  prepare  their  minds  for  the 
event.  The  address  was  received  with  silent  but  profound 
devotion,  and  with  linked  hands,  the  whole  party  pledged 
themselves  to  resist;  a  pledge  that  was  faithfully  redeemed 
when  the  hour  of  trial  arrived.  It  was  from  this  event  that 
the  Liberty-Tree  took  its  name.  The  first  convention  of 
South  Carolina  held  their  meeting  under  it." 

He  was  also  chosen  a  member  of  the  congress  which  met 
in  1774;  and  on  his  i*eturn  early  in  1776,  received  the  thanks 
of  the  provincial  assembly  for  his  services.  He  was  among 
the  first  who  advocated  republican  principles,  and  wished  to 
make  his  country  independent  of  the  monarchical  government 
of  Great  Britain. 

During  the  siege  of  Charleston,  in  1780,  he  remained  with- 
in the  lines  with  five  of  the  council,  while  governor  Rutledge, 
with  the  other  three,  left  the  city,  at  the  earnest  request  of  gen- 
eral Lincoln.  Several  months  after  the  capitulation,  he  was 
taken  out  of  his  bed  on  the  27th  of  August,  and,  with  most  of 
the  civil  and  military  officers,  transported  in  a  guanl-ship  to 
St*  Augustine.  This  was  done  by  the  order  of  lord  Comwal- 
lis.  and  it  was  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  prisoners  on  parole* 
Guards  were  left  at  their  houses,  and  the  private  papers  of 
some  of  them  were  examined.  A  parole  was  offered  at  St. 
Augustine,  but  such  was  the  indignation  of  lieutenant  govern- 
or Gadsden,  at  the  ungenerous  treatment  which  he  had  receiv- 
ed, that  he  refused  to  accept  it,  and  bore  a  close  confinement 
in  the  castle  for  forty-two  weeks,  with  the  greatest  fortitude. 

Garden,  in  his  anecdotes  of  the  revolutionary  war.  gives  the 
following  interesting  particulars  :  "  The  conduct  of  the  Bri- 
tish commanders  towards  this  venerable  patriot,  in  the 
stronge^st  manner  evinced  their  determination  rather  to  crush 
the  spirit  of  opposition,  than  by  conciliation  to  subdue  it 
The  man  did  not  exist  to  whose  delicate  sense  of  honour,  even 
a  shadow  of  duplfc^ty  would  have  appeared  more  abhorrent 
than  general  Gadsden.  Ti*ansported  by  an  arbitrary  decree, 
with  many  of  the  most  resolute  and  influential  citizens  of  the 
republic,  to  St.  Augustine,  attendance  on  parade  wasperemp- 
tociiy  demanded;  when  a  British  officer  stepping  forwawl, 
said,  ^Ex|>ediency.  and  a  series  of  political  occurrences,  have 
rendered  it  necessary  to  remove  you  from  Cfts^'leston  to  this 
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place;  but,  naOfmea,  «e  ban  bo  wish  to  lonwue  yowadt^- 
&-ing8;  to  2l,  tbereEwe,  who  mn  willine  to  give  their  ]w 
roles,  not  to  go  beyond  tiie  limits  prewribed  to  thm*  tbr  11- 
berfy  of  Uie  town  will  be  allowed;  adunscon  will  bettedes- 
tiny  of  such  u  refune  to  acrept  &e  induTgenre.**  T^  pro- 
position was  generally  acceded  to.  But  when  general  GM*^ 
den  waH  call«l  to  give  this  new  ]tledge  of  faith,  be  IndigMHt- 
ly  exrlaimed,  'With  men  who  hare  once  deceived  me.  I  caar 
enter  into  no  new  contract  Had  the  British  counwiidcme- 
garded  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  of  Charleston,  1  Mlgbt 
now,  altiwa^  a  prisoner,  under  my  own  roof,  have  nywcA 
the  smiles  and  conmlationa  of  my  surrounding  family;  but 
even  without  a  shadow  of  accanation  proffered  against  mtvbr 
any  act  inconsistent  with  my  plighted  faith.  I  am  torn  fh>m 
tbemt*  and  here*  in  a  distant  land,  invitM  to  enter  Into  mw 
engagements.  I  will  give  no  parole.*  *Think  better  of  H,  ^r/ 
sidd  Uie  officer,  'a  second  refusa' of  it  will  fix  your  deatlny: 
a  dDnffeonwill  be  your  future  habitation.'  'Prepare  it  then,* 
ssJd  the  inSexible  patriot,  'I  will  give  no  parole,  lo  idp  wte 
God.' 

"When  first  shut  up  in  the  cafitlrofSt  Augustine,  the  com- 
fort of  a  light  viSm  tlrnied  him  by  the  f  ommandant  of  tlie  for- 
tress. A  generous  subaltern  offered  to  supply  him  vith  a 
candle,  but  he  declined  it,  kast  tiie  officer  should  ex]>ose  him- 
self to  the  renssre  of  his  supei-ior. 

"After  Andre's  arrest,  colonel  Glazier,  the  governor  of  the 
castle,  sent  to  advise  general  Gadsden  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  worst:  intimating,  that  at  general  Wiktliington  had  been 
assured  nf  retaliation,  if  Andre  was  executed,  it  was  not  un- 
likely that  general  Gadmlen  would  be  the  person  selected.  To 
this  message  lie  replieil.  'That  he  was  always  pi-epared  to  die 
for  his  country;  and  though  he  knew  it  was  iinpoxsible  for 
Washington  to  yield  tiie  right  of  an  independent  state  by  the 
law  of  war,  to  fear  or  aflVrtion.  jet  he  would  not  shrink  from 
tlie  sacrifice,  and  would  rather  ascend  the  scaffold  than  pur; 
chase  with  his  life  the  dishonor  of  his  country." 

In  178S,  when  it  became  necessary,  by  the  rotation  estab- 
lished, to  choose  R  new  governor,  he  was  elected  to  tins  office; 
but  he  declined  it  in  a  short  speech  to  tiie  following  effect  "I 
have  served  my  country  in  a  variety  of  stations  for  thirty 
years,  and  1  would  now  cheerfiiUy  make  one  of  a  fnrloni  hope 
in  an  assault  on  the  lines  of  t'barleston.  if  it  was  probable, 
that,  with  the  loss  of  life,  you,  my  friends,  tvould  he  reinstat- 
ed in  the  possession  of  your  capital.  What  I  can  do  for  my 
cOunti-y  I  am  willing  to  do.  My  sentiments  in  favor  of  th« 
American  cause^  fmm  the  stamp  Hct  downwards,  have  never 
changed.     1  am  still  of  t^nion,  that  it  is  the  cauee  of  liber^ 
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and  dt  homan  nature.  The  prefient  times  require  the  vigor 
and  activity  of  tiie  prime  of  life;  but  I  feel  the  increasing  in<^ 
fimities  of  old  age  to  such  a  degree,  that  I  am  conscious  I  can- 
not, serve  you  to  advantage*  I  therefore  beg,  for  your  sakes^ 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  public,  that  you  would  indulge  me  with 
the  liberty  of  declining  thc^  arduous  trust*^  He  continued^ 
bowever,  his  exertions  for  the  good  of  his  country,  both  in  the 
assembly  and  council,  and  notwithstanding  the  injuries  he 
had  suffered,  and  the  immense  loss  of  his  property,  he  zeal* 
ously  opposed  the  law  for  confiscating  the  estates  of  the  ad- 
herents to  the  British  government  and  contended  that  sound 
policy  required  to  forgive  and  forget. 

The  editor  will  here  give  an  extract  from  an  oration  deliv* 
ered  at  the  city  of  Washington,  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1812, 
by  Richard  Rush,  Esq.  wliere  he  refers  to  the  patriotism  of 
the  venerable  Gadsden.  He  sajd,  ^'By  one  of  the  surviving 
patriots  of  our  revolution,  I  have  been  told,  that  in  the  congress 
of  1774,  among  other  arguments  used  to  prevent  a  war,  and 
separation  fnim  Great  Britain,  the  danger  of  having  our 
towns  battered  down  and  burnt,  was  zealously  urged.  The 
venei-able  Christopher  Gadsden,  of  South  Carolina,  rose,  and 
replied  to  it  in  these  memorable  words:  <^Our  sea-port  towns, 
Mr.  President,  are  composed  of  brick  and  wood.  If  they  are 
destroyed,  we  have  clay  and  timber  enough  to  rebuild  tiiem. 
But,  if  the  liberties  of  our  country  arc  destroyed,  where  shall 
we  find  the  materials  to  replace  them  ?"  Behold  in  this  an  ex- 
ample of  virtuous  sentiment  fit  to  be  imitated."  He  died  Sep- 
tember, 1805.  aged  eighty-one  years. 

GAMSEYOORT,  Peter,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Albany, 
on  the  16th  of  July,  1749.  and  was  educated  in  the  state  of 
New  Jersey.  In  his  youth  he  indicated  a  great  fondness  for 
martial  exercises,  and  displayed  an  open,  generous  and  manly 
character.  Previously  to  the  revolutionary  war,  he  raised  a 
company  of  grenadiers,  distinguished  alike  for  the  correct- 
ne^ss  of  their  discipline  and  the  grandeur  of  their  appearance, 
(every  man  being  at  least  six  feet  in  height) 

On  the  19th  of  July,  1775,  he  was  appointed  by  congress  a 
major  in  the  second  New  York  regiment,  and  on  the  19th  of 
August,  took  command  of  the  second  battalion  of  the  New 
York  forces,  marched  to  Ticonderoga,  and  joined  the  expedi- 
tion under  general  Montgomery.  On  the  19th  of  March, 
1776,  he  was  appointed  by  congress  lieutenant  colonel  of  that 
regiment,  and  on  the  £lst  of  November,  in  the  same  year, 
colonel  of  the  third  regiment,  in  the  aro^y  of  the  United 
States. 

On  the  2d  of  August,  1777,  the  memorable  siege  of  Stan- 
wix  took  place,  the  defence  of  which  fortress  was  certainly 
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one  of  the  most  brilliant  links  in  the  chain  of  successes  ^'hich 
effected  the  emancipation  of  our  country. 

During  the  siege  of  fort  Stanwix  by  colonel  St  Leger, 
Vfitb  a  body  of  Britons,  tories,  and  Indians,  general  Herki<' 
mer  collected  about  eight  hundred  of  the  Whig  militia  of  the 
parts  adjacent,  for  the  relief  nf  the  garrison.  St.  Leger, 
aware  of  the  consequences  of  being  attacked  in  his  trenches^ 
detached  sir  John  Johnson,  with  some  tories  and  Indians  to 
lie  in  ambush,  and  intercept  the  advancing  militia.  The  stra- 
tagem took  effect  The  general  and  his  militia  wei*c  sur- 
prised, but  several  of  the  Indians  were  nevertheless  killed  by 
their  fire.  A  scene  of  confusion  followed.  Some  of  Herki- 
mer^s  men  run  off*,  but  others  posted  themselves  behind  logs, 
and  continued  to  figlit  with  bravery  and  success.  The  loss 
on  the  side  of  the  Americans,  was  one  hundred  and  sixty  kill- 
ed* besides  the  wounded.  Among  tlie  former  was  their  gal- 
lant leader^  general  Herkimer.  He  was  wounded  in  both 
legs,  and.a  short  time  before  his  death,  was  seen  sitting  on  a 
stump,  courageously  encouraging  his  men,  by  which  they  main- 
tained their  ground,  and  did  great  execution  among  tlie  ene- 
my. Several  of  the  Indian  chiefs  were  slain  by  tlie  first  fire, 
which  so  disheartened  the  remainder,  that  they  wei*e  thrown 
into  the  greatest  confusion. 

Colonel  Gansevoort  the  commander  of  tlie  fort,  sent  out 
lieutenant  colonel  Willet  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  roen^ 
who  bravely  routed  the  Indians  and  tories,  destroyed  their 
provisions,  and  took  their  kettles,  blankets,  and  muskets,  be- 
sides several  Indian  wea|>ons,  and  other  articles  greatly  valued 
by  them.  A  party  of  British  regulars  endeavoured  to  form 
an  ambuscade,  and  to  cut  off*  his  retreat  to  the  fort,  but  he 
discovered  and  defeated  the  attempt 

Colonel  St  Leeer  availed  himself  of  the  terror  excited  on 
this  occasion,  and  endeavoured,  by  strong  repi*esentations  of 
Indian  barbarity,  to  intimidate  the  garrison  into  an  imme- 
diate surrender. 

We  here  insert  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  two  of  general 
Herkimer's  officers,  prisoners  with  the  enemy,  and  wluch  was 
delivered  at  the  time  of  the  verbal  summons  to  surrender.  (De- 
livered by  colonel  Butlei*  and  tlie  adjutant  general  of  St  Le- 
ger's  army:) 

9  cl^dockf  P.  Ji[.  Camp  before  Fort  StanwiXf 

6th  Jiugust  1777. 
"  Sir, 

^  It  is  with  concern  we  are  to  acquaint  you,  that  this  was 
the  fatal  day  in  which  the  succours,  which  were  intended 
for  yoar  relief,  have  been  attacked  and  defeated,  with  great 
loss  of  Dumbers  |uUed|  wounded^  and  taken  prisoners.    Ouit 
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regard  for  your  safety  and  lives,  and  our  sincere  advice  to 
you  is,  if  you  will  avoid  inevitable  ruin  and  destruction,  to 
surrender  the  fort  you  pretend  to  defend  against  a  formidable 
body  of  troops,  and  a  good  train  of  artillery*  which  we  are 
witnesses  of;  when,  at  the  same  time,  you  have  no  farther 
support  or  relief  to  expect.  We  are  sorry  to  inform  you  that 
most  of  the  principal  officers  are  killed,  to  wit:  general  Her- 
kimer*  colonels  Cox,  Seebcr,  Isaac  Paris,  captain  Grous,  and 
many  others,  too  tedious  to  mention.  The  British  army  from 
Canada  being  now  perhaps  before  Albany,  tlie  possession  of 
-which  place  of  course  includes  the  conquest  of  the  Mohawk 
viver  and  this  fort 

*'  We  are  with  wishes  for  your  welfare  and  safety. 
Sir, 

Your  friends  and  well  wishers, 
Major  JOHN  FREY, 
Colonel  FREDERICK  BELLINGER.'^ 
To  Colonel  Gansevoort,  commanding  Fort  Stanwix. 

On  the  back  of  the  foregoing  letter,  was  the  following  en- 
dorsement: 

^♦Greneral  St.  Leger,  on  the  day  of  tlie  date  of  this  letter, 
made  ^  verbal  summons  of  the  fort,  by  his  adjutant  general 
and  colonel  Butler,  and  who  there  handed  this  letter,  when  co- 
lonel Gansevoort  refused  any  answer  to  a  verbal  summons, 
unless  made  by  general  St.  Leger  himself,  but  at  the  mouth  of 
his  cannon.  A  written  summons  was  the  result,  on  the  9th 
of  August,  as  follows: 

*'SlR, 

* 'Agreeably  to  your  wishes,  I  have  the  honour  to  give  you, 
on  paper,  the  message  of  yesterday,  though  I  cannot  conceive, 
explicit  and  humane  as  it  was,  how  it  could  admit  of  more 
than  one  construction.  After  the  defeat  of  the  reinforcement, 
and  the  fate  of  all  your  principal  leaders,  on  which  naturally 
you  built  your  hopes,  and  having  the  strongest  reason  from 
verbal  intelligence,  and  the  matter  contained  in  the  letters 
that  fell  into  my  hands,  and  knowing  thoroughly  the  situation 
of  general  Burgoyne's  army,  to  be  confident  that  you  are  with- 
out resource;  in  my  feai*s  and  tenderness  for  your  personal 
safety  from  the  hands  of  Indians,  enraged  for  the  loss  of  some  of 
their  principal  and  most  favourite  leaders,  I  called  to  council 
the  chiefs  of  all  the  nations,  and  after  having  used  every  method 
that  humanity  could  suggest,  to  soften  their  minds  and  lead 
them  patiently  to  bear  their  own  losses,  by  reflecting  on  the 
irretrievable  misfortune  of  their  enemy,  I  at  last  laboured  the 
point  my  humanity  wished  for;  which  the  chiefs  assured  me 
of  the  next  morning,  after  a  consultation  with  each  nation, 
tbat  evening  at  their  fire-places.    Their  answer^  in  its  fullest 
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extent,  they  insisted  should  be  carried  by  colonel  Butleri 
which  he  has  given  you  in  the  most  categorical  manner*  You 
are  well  acquainted,  that  Indians  never  send  messages  with> 
out  accompanying  them  with  menaces  on  non-compliance^ 
that  a  civilized  enemy  would  never  think  of  doing;  you  may 
rest  assured,  therefore,  that  no  insult  was  meant  to  be  offered 
to  your  situation  by  the  king's  servants,  in  the  roessaee  they 
peremptorily  demanded  to  be  carried  by  colonel  Buuer*  I 
am  now  to  repeat  what  has  been  told  you  by  my  adjutant 
general:  ^That,  provided  you  deliver  up  your  garrison,  with 
every  thing  as  it  stood  at  the  moment  the  first  message  was 
sent,  your  people  shall  be  treated  with  every  attention  that  a 
humane  and  generous  enemy  can  give. 

*^  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

BARRY  ST.  LEGER, 
Brigadier  general  of  His  Majesty's  forces. 
Camp  before  Fort  Stanwix,  August  9th,  1777. 

**  P.  S.  I  expect  an  immediate  answer,  as  the  Indians  art 
extremely  impatient;  and  if  this  proposal  is  rejected,  I  am 
afraid  it  will  be  attended  with  very  fatal  consequences,  not 
only  to  you  and  your  garrison,  but  the  whole  country  down 
the  Mohawk  river;  such  consequences  as  would  be  very  re- 
pugnant to  my  sentiments  of  humanity,  but,  after  this,  entirely 
out  of  my  power  to  prevent. 

BARRY  ST.  LEGER. 
To  Colonel  Gansevoort  commanding  Fort  Stanwix.'^ 

Colonel  QansevoorVs  •Answer. 

'*SlR, 

'*In  answer  to  your  letter  of  this  day's  date,  I  have  only  to 
8ay«  that  it  is  my  determined  resolution,  with  the  forces  under 
my  command,  to  defend  this  fort  at  every  hazard  to  the  last 
extremity,  in  behalf  of  the  United  American  States,  who 
have  placed  me  here  to  defend  it  against  all  their  enemies. 
*^  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

PETER  GANSEVOORT, 
Colonel  commanding  Fort  Stanwix. 
The  siege  continued  until  the  22d  of  August,  1777,  when 
St  Leger  had  advanced  to  within  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  of  the  fort.  Ignorant  of  the  fate  of  colonel  Willet^ 
his  second  in  command,  who,  with  lieutenant  Stock  well,  had 
undertaken  a  hazardous  enterprise  to  procure  relief  for  the 
garrison,  his  provisions  daily  exhausting,  some  of  his  ofllcers 
anxious  to  accept  the  proffered  protection  of  St  Leger,  firon 
the  fury  of  the  savages,  by  making  §  timely  surrender^  all 
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oommiiDication  wlfh  the  fort  cutoff  by  the  besieg^ra*  and  hav- 
ing no  certain  pn^pect  of  relief.  Gansevoort  who  knew  not 
how,  to  yield  when  he  was  guarding  his  country's  honour  and 
anbtyf  had  adopted  the  desperate  resolution,  in  case  no  rein- 
forcement should  arrive,  before  his  provisions  were  reduced  to 
a  few  day's  supply,  (after  distributing  them  among  his  men,) 
to  head  the  brave  remnant  of  his  garrison,  and  fight  his  way 
at  night  through  the  enemy,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  Thase 
who  knew  him  best^  knew  how  well  he  dared  to  execute  his 
resolves. 

On  the  4th  of  October,  1777,  congress  passed  a  vote  of 
thanks,  and  appointed  him  colonel  commandant  of  fort  Stan- 
wis.  The  intention  of  Congress  was  ^'to  give  a  substantial 
as  well  as  honourable  testimony  of  the  sense  they  entertained 
of  his  services,  and  to  make  such  a  provision  for  him,  as  he 
might  feet  the  effects  of,  even  in  time  of  peace,  by  putting  him 
on  a  similar  footing  with  the  military  governors  of  forts  in 
Europe.''  This  is  tlie  language  of  judge  Duer,  in  a  letter  to 
general  Lincoln,  then  secretary  at  war.  Judee  Duer  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  war  which  recommended  the  resolu- 
tion, and  also  a  member  of  congress  when  it  was  ado]ited.  In 
the  fall  of  the  year  1778,  he  was  ordered  by  general  Wash- 
ington from  fort  Stanwix  to  Schenectady,  and  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  1779$  he  was  ordered  by  him  to  join  the  army  un- 
der general  Sullivan  in  the  western  expedition.  At  the  head 
of  a  chosen  party  from  the  whole  army,  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  surprising  the  lower  Mohawk  castle,  capturing  all  the 
Indian  inhabitants  by  the  celerity  of  his  movements,  and  a  ha- 
mane  and  generous  treatment  of  tlie  prisoners.  In  the  year 
1781,  the  reduction  of  the  army  took  place,  and  being  a  junior 
colonel,  he  was  left  out.  Anxious  to  be  retained  in  active 
service,  and  believing  that  his  commission  as  colonel  comman- 
dant of  fort  Stan wix  was  not  affected  by  this  arrangement  he 
explained  his  situation  to  general  Washington,  and  requested 
orders  to  join  the  army.  Oeneral  Washington  immediately 
addressed  the  president  of  congress  on  the  subject 

Head  ^uarters^  Mw  VFindsoTf 
February  9tlh  1781. 

'*  Sib,      . 

**  Colonel  Gansevoort  has  applied  to  me  on  a  subject  which 
1  am  under  tiie  necessity  of  referring  to  congress,  as  they 
alone  are  competent  to  decide  upon  it 

'^On  the  4th  of  October,  1777,  congress  were  pleased  to  pass 
a  rcsolntion  of  thanks  to  colonel  Gansevoort  and  to  the  offi- 
cers and  men  under  his  command,  for  the  bravery  and  perse- 
verance displayed  in  the  defence  of  fort  Srhuyler,  appointin|f 
hinn,  as  a  reward,  colonel  commandant  of  the  eame*  He  alao 
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received  a  special  conamission  aa  colonel  commaodant  <^  fittt 

Schuyler. 

"  It  happens,  that  colonel  Gansevoort  being  junior  to  colo- 
nels Van  Schairk  and  Cnrtlundt,  has  been  obliged  to  retire  on 
the  new  arrangement,  but  he  conceives  tliat  a  general  regu- 
lation of  tliis  kind  docs  not  vacate  a  commisaion  granted  hy 
special  autboritv  for  a  particular  reason:  lte»  therefwe,  still 
considers  himself  as  nn  ofliter  in  service. 

"  I  shall  be  happy  to  know  the  sense  of  congress  on  this  point 
as  soon  as  may  be  convenient. 

"  1  liave  the  hononi'  to  be,  with  perfect  respect. 

Your  Excellency's  mnst  obedient  ser%'ant, 

GEO:  WASHINGTON. 
HiH  Excellency.  Samuel  Huntington.  Esq. 

President  of  CnngreKS,  Philadelphia. 
By  ihe  United  Statts.  in  Congress  assanbled.  March  6tk,  ITBZ. 

Besolved,  That  colonel  GHnsevoiirt  be  informed,  that  al- 
though Congress  have  ahigh  sense  of  his  military  abilities  and 
courage,  particularly  displayed  in  the  defence  of  fort  Schuyler, 
in  1 777,  yet  it  is  impracticable  nitli  tlie  pivscnt  arrangement  of 
tlic  army  to  reinstate  bim  therein,  without  manifest  injur)'  to 
otla-r  oIliL'ers:  he  haviii^^  bi-on  dcraiiRcd  as  a  JTiiiiur  colooel  of 
Ihiit  line,  and  his  regiment  ii>ri)r|i<ir-ated  agrci'ably  to  the  prin- 
ciples pi-c.scrilit'd  in  tlie  resolution  of  congress,  of  the'Sd  and 
aistof  Oclolicr,  1780. 

CHARLES  THOMSON.  Secretary. 

In  tlie  iiu'itn  time  the  state  of  New  York  ha\ing  appointed 
Iiim  a  Brif;adier  General,  he  marched  against  the  Vermont  in- 
surgents: after  uhich  he  was  appointed  a  Major  General.  At 
the  close  of  the  war,  he  retirrd  to  NortliumbcrUnd,  in  the 
county  of  Saratoga,  and  devoted  bis  attention  to  agricultural 
pursuits,  until  the  year  1791).  when  he  wns  ap|>ointed  Sheriff 
of  iJif  then  extensive  county  of  Albany,  which  office  be  re- 
signed in  October,  1  "92. 

He  afterwards  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
fortifying  tlie  northern  and  western  fioutiors  of  the  state  of 
New  York,  and  to  hold  fiTaties  « ilb  the  luilians.  on  tlie  iiart 
of  the  Uiiitfil  Stiilrs.     In  May.    IHO^.   he  was  appointed  by 
president  JcfTersfin,  militiiry  agent  of  tlie  iioilbein  departmenf-" 
of  the  United  States,  wliich  lie  lesisned  in  February.   1809, 
\»hen  he  was  iip|Hun1od  by  pi-esiilent  .Madison,  a  brigadier  ge- 
neral in  the  army  of  the' United  States,  in  which  (-ervire  he 
conlinued  until  his  death,  which  look  place  on  the  ad  of  July, 
lHl-2.     The  preredingycar,  he  invsiiled  iit  the  court  martiaM 
which  convened  at  Fn-dericktowii,  in  Vliginia.  for  tlie  ti-iaM 
ul'  general  Wilkinson:  in  rehiriiiiig  from  which  place,  in  tlic= 
winter  gf  1812,  he  was  seized  with  a  cold,  which  tcnuinateC- 
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life*  in  flie  sixty-tbird  year  of  his  age*  He  descended  to 
the  grave»  r^^tting  that  he  could  not  be  spared  to  senre  his 
country  in  the  second  war  of  its  independence.  Fort  Ganse^ 
Toort  erected  in  18  IS — IS^  in  the  harbour  of  New  York,  was 
named  in  honour  of  him. 

In  general  Gansevoort  were  united  most  of  those  excellent 
qnalities,  which  dignify  and  adorn  the  human  character.  His 
person  was  noble  and  majestic,  (bis  height  being  six  feet^ 
three  inches.)  His  mind  fearless,  magnanimous  and  ener- 
getic ;  his  disposition  amiable  and  indulffent ;  his  manners 
easy  and  engaging.  He  was  re|;ardless  of  wealth,  and  plain 
and  unostentatious  in  his  habits  of  life:  as  a  republican, 
he  was  firm  in  principle,  and  inflexible  in  practice ;  main- 
taining through  life,  the  most  pure  and  unimpeachable  moral 
and  political  integrity.  Above  ally  general  Gransevoort  was 
a  christian. 

GATES,  Horatio,  was  a  native  of  England,  and  was 
born  in  1728.  The  condition  of  his  family,  the  incident  and 
prospects  of  his  youth,  and  his  education,  we  are  not  able  to 
communicate  any  particulars.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
he  entered  the  army  very  early,  and  began  his  career  as  an 
ensign  or  lieutenant;  yet,  we  are  told,  that  he  obtained,  by 
merit  merely,  the  rank  of  major,  and  was  aid-de^camp  to  the 
British  officer  who  commanded  at  the  capture  of  Martinico. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  1748,  he  was  stationed  some 
time  at  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia.  At  that  period,  if  the  date 
of  his  birth  be  accurate,  his  age  did  not  exceed  twenty  years. 
He  continued  in  the  army,  aitil.  probably,  in  some  American 
garrison,  during  the  ensuing  seven  years  of  peace.  A  new 
war  then  broke  out  in  Germany,  and  North  America,  and 
Mr.  Gates,  in  quality  of  captain  of  foot,  attracts  our  notice  in 
the  earliest  and  most  conspicuous  scene  of  that  war.  He  was 
in  the  array  which  accompanied  theunfoi'tunateBraddock,  in 
the  expedition  against  Fort  du  Quesne,  and,  together  with  the 
illustrious  Washington,  was  among  the  few  officers,  who,  on 
that  occasion,  escaped  with  life.  He  did  not  escape,  howe* 
ver,  without  a  very  dangerous  wound,  which  for  a  time,  shut 
bim  out  from  the  bloody  and  perilous  scenes  of  that  long  and 
diversified  contest  He  remained  in  America  to  the  peace  of 
1763,  and  then  returned  to  his  native  country  with  a  full 
earned  reputation  for  activity,  enterprise,  and  courage. 

At  the  o|)ening  of  the  American  war  we  find  him  settled  on 
a  farm  in  Virginia.  At  what  time  he  laid  down  the  military 
life,  and  returned  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  days  in  the  new 
world,  we  are  not  informed;  but  his  conduct  evinced  so  per- 
fect an  attachment  to  his  new  country,  and  his  military  repu- 
tation was  so  high,  that  he  was  immediately  appointed  by  con- 
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grew*.  iMljiit*nVg«nepfiI,  with  thf  rank  of  brigfldifT-geiierd; 

in  IU*>  new  arm).  General  WjmliiiiRliifi  was  «pil  arquainted 
with  his  meriit  in  Ihh  miliUry  charaitcr.  and  wannlv  rvcain- 
mt^nded  liim  to  cnnK>v»  "n  ttiis  ucraxion.  Thi.7  had  been 
frllnw-Riildiprs  atid  suffcifrs  uiulcr  Braildiick. 

From  this  period,  hr  took  a  very  artivc  purt  in  inort  of  the 
tranRactions  of  the  w»r,  and  im  abililtrt  and  kwh)  fartune 
plan'd  him  in  a  rank  inferior  only  to  Wasliinglon.  ami  abavB 
uy  other  gcncraL  Ur  uccnmpanicil  the  rommandrr  in  chief' 
to *MaB!UU'hu«ctt«i.  in  July.  1775.  and  was  fni|iIoy»Ml  for  soma 
Hme  in  aMuhordinat*-,  but  highly  nsfM  raiiarity. 

In  1776.  general  Gates  viaa  ap)ioint<-d  to  the  chief  com- 
mand of  Uie  forces  destined  against  Ticuiiileniga  ami  Crvwn 
]>oiiit 

in  th«  ispring  of  17'?,  ho  was  appointed,  with  Srfrayler. 
fi-oin  a  Miibimlinate.  to  tho  chief  roninnind  on  the  norUKm 
frontier.  In  May,  of  the  Hamu  year,  ho  wat  siiiwneded  by 
Bchuvlcr.  nor  was  it,  until  after  Burgoyne.  wiih  his  well  «)»• 
pointed  legion!)  had  rcaiheil  Tirondemga,  that  he  rcaunied 
the  ri)inmand.  This  plare  rommamlefl  by  Sinclair,  waa  eva- 
cuated ^Yith<)llt  a  sifge.  on  IIk"  5lh  «f  July.  Ttir  retreating 
army  under  Biaclair,  waa  hotly  pursued,  overtaken,  aad  te- 
flilited.  Port  Ann  and  Skeenshomugh  were  occo|Hed  fay  the 
flseiDyt  and  all  attemptu  to  check  his  further  progren  appear- 
ed wholly  desperate. 

-  At  this  crisis  a  small  delay  in  the  advance  of  Bvrjtayne, 
tnm  fikeensborough,  rendered  necemary  by  the  natural  difl- 
Cnlties  of  the  counby,  was  diligently  employed  by  {general 
Schuyler.  That  meritorious  officer  contrived  to  raise  th« 
awet  formidable  impedimenta  to  the  further  progress  oi  Bar* 
goynCf  by  breaking  down  the  bridges,  obstructing  the  navi. 

Stion  of  Wood-creek,  choking  up  the  roails  or  pathways 
rongh  the  forest,  by  felled  trees,  and  hy  driving  off  all  the 
eattle,of  the  neighbouring  country.  Thene  obstructions  were 
■0  formid^le  that  Burgoyne  did  not  arrive  at  fort  £dward, 
M  the  upper  branches  of  the  Hudson,  till  twenty-five  days  af- 
tsrhis  pauneatBkeensborough.  Here,  apainful.  unseastnablc^ 
tad  dangerooH  pause,  was  again  necessary,  in  order  to  pro- 
feare  provisions  from  the  posts  in  the  rear,  and  to  eollact  the 
%oats  and  other  vessels  necessary  for  tlie  navigatkm  of  tfaa 
Badson. 

The  progress  of  Burgoyne  was  arrested  at  the  very  print 
l^re  it  shmild  seem  all  obstacles,  of  any  montent,  where  fidly 
Mrmoimteil.     He  had  reached  tlie  Hudson,  by  a  most  painm  J 
and  laborioas  aarch  through  the  forest,  and  a  detachnsent  o^9 
Ua  army  uader  St  Leger,   who  had  been  directed    ta  ay     '■ 
praack  the  Htidaoo  by  another  road,  had  nearly  ^bcted  t' '     ~~ 
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fnrfOBd*  8t  Leger  had  gained  a  battle,  and  was  now  be- 
flieeing  fort  Schuyler,  the  surrender  of  which  was  necessary 
to  m  farther  co-operation  of  the  British  generals,  and  was 
confidently  anticipated.  The  tide  of  events,  however,  now 
suddenly  took  a  new  direction. 

Fort  Schuyler  refused  to  surrender,  and  the  assault  of  the 
besi^^rs  made  %'ery  little  impression  on  the  works.  The  In* 
dians,  who  composed  a  large  part  of  St  Leger's  army,  began  to 
display  their  useful  fickleness  and  treachery,  and  after  many 
eflbrts  made  by  the  British  general  to  detain  them,  finally 
resolved  to  withdraw.  This  created  an  absolute  necessity 
for  raising  the  siege,  which  was  done  with  great  precipita- 
tion, and  with  the  loss  of  all  their  camp  equipage  and  stores. 

On  the  other  side,  the  strenuous  exertions  of  general  Schuy* 
ler  had  deprived  Burgoyne  of  all  those  resources  which  the 
neighboring  country  might  have  afforded  him.  After  a  fort- 
night's labor,  he  had  been  able  to  collect  only  twelve  boats, 
and  Ave  day's  provision  for  his  army.  An  attempt  to  obtain 
possession  of  a  depository  of  provisions  at  Bennington,  had 
failed,  and  two  detachments,  sent  on  that  service,  had  been 
defeated.  The  militia  of  the  eastern  and  lower  country  were 
rapidly  collecting,  and  threatened  to  raise  obstacles  still  more 
formidable  than  those  of  nature. 

Gkites  was  now  appointed  to  succeed  Schuyler,  and  arrived 
at  the  scene  of  action  on  the  21st  of  August,  1777. 

It  was  fortunate  for  general  Gates,  that  the  retreat  from 
Ticonderoga  had  been  conducted  under  other  auspices  than 
his,  and  that  he  took  the  command  when  the  indefatigable 
but  unrequited  labors  of  Schuyler,  and  the  courage  of  Starke 
and  his  mountaineers  had  ali'eady  insured  the  ultimate  defeat 
of  Burgoyne,  who,  notwithstanding  his  unfavorable  prospect% 
would  not  think  of  saving  his  army  by  a  timely  retreat^  wa9 
highly  propitious  to  the  new  American  commander. 

After  collecting  tliirty  days  provision,  Burgoyne  passed 
the  Hudson  and  encamped  at  Saratoga.  Gates,  with  num* 
bers  already  equal,  and  daily  increasing,  began  to  advance 
towards  him  with  a  resolution  to  oppose  his  progress  at  the 
risk  of  a  battle.  He  encamped  at  Slill  water,  and  Burgoyne 
hastened  forward  to  open  the  way  with  his  sword.  On  the 
17th  of  September,  the  two  armies  were  within  four  miles  of 
each  other.  Two  days  after,  skirmishes  between  advanced 
parties  terminated  in  an  engorgement  almost  general,  in  which 
tlie  utmost  efforts  of  the  British  merely  enabled  them  to  main* 
tain  the  footing  of  the  preceding  day. 

Borgoyne,  unassisted  by  the  British  forces  under  Clinton 
at  New  York,  found  himself  unable  to  pursue  his  march  down 
the  river,  a»d  in  tlie  bope  of  this  aflsisbmce,  was  content  to 


remain  in  liia  enrnp.  and  stand  on  the  drfrnsire.  IliB  army 
was  likewise  dtmininlicd  by  the  deuertinn  of  tlie  Indiana  and 
Canadian  militia,  to  less  than  nne  lialfof  itsonginalnamben 
Gates,  finding  his  forces  largely  increasing,  being  plentifully 
supplied  « ith  provisions,  and  knowing  that  Btirgoyne  had  only 
B  limited  store,  which  was  rapidly  lesnening,  and  could  not 
be  n'ci-uiteil,  was  not  w  itlimit  hopes  tliat  victory  would  rome, 
in  time,  even  without  a  battle.  His  troops  were  sn  numer- 
ous, and  hia  foi'tified  position  so  sti-ong.  that  he  was  able  to 
talie  measures  for  preventing  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  by  oc- 
cupying the  strong  |Mistn  in  his  rear.  Accordingly,  nineteeo 
days  passed  without  any  further  operations,  a  delay  as  niin- 
ous  In  one  party,  as  it  wa.<<  advantageous  to  the  other.  At  the 
rnd  of  this  iteriod,  the  British  general  found  Iiis  \jnxpecta  of 
asststanrc  as  remote  as  ever,  and  the  ronsuniption  of  liis  stores 
80  alarming,  that  rcti-eat  or  victory  became  unavoidable  ^- 
ternativ  ea. 

On  the  Stii  of  October  a  warm  action  ensued,  in  wbicli  tbe 
Britinh  were  every  where  repulsed*  and  u  part  of  their  lines 
occupied  by  Uieir  enemies.  Uurgoync'a  losa  waa  vor^'  conu- 
dcralile  in  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners,  while  the  favora- 
ble situation  of  (iaie's  army  made  its  losses  in  llir  h.ittle  of  no 
moment.  Bui-gov  ne  retired  in  the  night  to  ;i  stronger  ramp, 
but  tlieniea-sui-cs  immediately  tnken  by  (Jutes  torutoffiiisre' 
treat,  compelled  him  without  delay  to  n'gain  tii.-^  formerrump 
at  Saratoga.  Thei-c  he  nirived  w'ilh  little  molestation  from 
his  adversary.  His  )ifovisions  being  now  ivdiircil  to  the  sup- 
ply of  ii  few  days,  the  transport  of  ai-tiilery  and  baggage,  to- 
wards Canada,  bring  rendei-od  impractiralilehy  the  judicious 
measures  of  his  adversary,  the  British  general  resolved  upon 
a  rapid  retreat,  mei-ely  with  what  the  soldiers  could  carry. 

On  a  cai-efiil  scrutiny,  liowevi-r,  it  was  found  that  they  were 
deprived  even  of  this  i-esourrc.  as  the  passes  tbn>ugh  which 
tlieir  route  lay,  wpi-e  so  sti-ongly  guarded,  that  nothing  but 
artillery  could  clear  them,  in  this  clrsperale  situation  a  par- 
ley took  place,  and  on  the  16th  of  Oclobir,  tlio  whole  army 
stirrendered  to  Gates.  The  prize  olitained  ouisisted  of  more 
than  five  thousand  prisoners,  sonic  fiiir  arlillcry,  seven  thoii- 
fland  muskets,  clothing  for  seven  huiKlred  men.  with  a  gitat 
quantity  of  tents,  and  other  military  stores.  All  the  froaticr 
fortresses  were  immediately  abandoned  to  the  victors. 

It  is  not  easy  to  oven-ate  the  iiiiportancc  of  this  success.  It 
may  be  considered  as  deriding  the  war  of  the  revolution,  as 
from  that  iwriod  the  British  cause  began  rapidly  to  decline. 
The  capture  of  CornwalUs  was  hardly  of  wjiial  importance  to 
that  of  BuiT^ync.  and  was.  in  itself,  an  event  of  much  les^- 
eplcndor,  aud  productive  of  less  exultation. 
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How  frr  tiie  misfortunes  of  Burgoyne  were  owing  to  the  ac- 
cidents beyond  human  controuUand  how  far  they  are  ascribed 
to  the  individual  conduct  and  courage  of  the  American  com- 
manderf  would  be  a  useless  and  invidious  inquiry.  Reason- 
ing on  the  ordinary  ground,  his  merits  were  exceedingly 
creat,  and  this  event  entitled  him  to  a  high  rank  among-  the 
deliverers  of  his  country.  .  The  memory  of  all  former  mis- 
fortunes were  eSared  by  the  magnitude  of  tliis  victory,  and 
the  government  and  people  vied  with  each  other  in  expressing 
their  admiration  of  the  conquering  general.  Besides  the 
thanks  of  congress,  tlie  general  received  from  the  president  a 
gold  medal,  as  a  memorial  of  their  gi*atitude. 

Every  war  abounds  with  cases  of  private  suffering  and  dis- 
tress; very  few  of  which  become  public,  though  sympathy  and 
curiosity  are  powerfully  excited  by  narratives  of  that  kind; 
and  the  feelings  of  a  whole  nation  are  remarkably  swajred  by 
them.  The  expedition  of  Burgoyne  was  adorned  by  the  ro- 
mantic and  affecting  talci)  of  M'Crea,  and  lady  Harriet  Ack- 
land«  The  latter  is  of  no  further  consequence  in  tliis  narration, 
than  as  it  reflects  great  credit  on  the  ]K)liteness  and  humanity 
of  general  Gates.  Major  Ackland,  the  husband  of  this  lady, 
was  wounded  and  maile  prisoner  in  one  of  the  battles  preced- 
ing the  surrender, and  his  wife,  in  going  to  the  hostile  camp  to 
attend  her  husband,  met  with  a  reception,  which  proved  that 
long  converse  with  military  scenes,  had  left  the  virtues  of 
humanity  wholly  unimpaired  in  his  bosom. 

Crates  was  now  place.d  at  the  head  of  the  board  of  war ;  a 
post  of  trust  and  dignity,  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  comman- 
der in  chieL 

He  was  in  a  private  station,  residing  on  his  farm  in  Vir- 
ginia, in  June,  1780.    The  low  state  of  their  affairs  in  the 
southern  districts,  induced  congress,  on   the  ISth  of  that 
month,  to  call  him  to  the  chief  command  in  that  quarter. 
The  state  of  affairs  in  Pennsylvania,  Jersey,  and  New  York, 
afforded  sufficient  employment  for  Washington,  and  Gates  be- 
ing the  next  in  rank  and  reputation,  was  resorted  to  as  the 
last  refuge  of  his  suffering  country. 

The  efforts  of  the  British  in  the  southern  states  had  been 
"veary  strenuous  and  successful.  Charleston,  the  chief  city, 
)iad  been  taken.  All  the  American  detachments,  collected 
"with  great  difficulty,  easily  dissolved  by  their  own  fears,  ill 
furnished  with  arms,  and  unqualified  for  war,  by  inexperi- 
ence and  want  of  discipline,  were  instantly  overwhelmed  and 
^dispersed  by  the  well  equipped  cavalry  of  Tarleton,  and  the 
veterans  of  Rawdon  and  Coinwallis.  The  American  leaders 
'were  famous  for  their  valour,  perseverance  and  activity;  but 
tbese  qualities  would  not  supply  the  place  of  guns»  and  of 
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Iiands  to  tnani^  thorn.  At  this  crisis,  Gatts  took  flie  com* 
uiand  of  tliat  miserable  remnant  whirh  bore  the  name  of  the 
fHiiitlioin  army,  and  which  mustered  about  fifteen  hundrad 
men.  A  very  numeroDH  and  formidable  force  existed  in  th* 
promises  of  Nortli  Carolina  and  Virginia.  The  papcrarmies 
of  thit  now  states  alnays  made  a  noble  appearance.  All 
the  muniments  uf  war  ovei-fiowcd  the  skirts  of  these  armies ; 
but.  alns!  the  field  was  as  desolate  an  the  paper  estimate  was 
tiill.  Tlie  promised  army  proved  to  be  only  one  tenth  of  the 
sti])ulatcd  number,  and  assembled  at  the  s<'.ene  of  action  long 
after  tlie  fixed  time.  The  men  were  destitute  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  and,  what  was  most  to  be  regretted,  were  undia- 
ci|i  lined. 

Two  modes  of  immediate  action  were  proposed.  One  was 
to  advance  into  tbo  country  pMsessed  by  tlie  enemy,  by  b 
road  somewhat  cirruitous,  but  which  would  supply  the  army 
witli  accommodation  and  provisions,  (rates  was  averse  to 
dilatoi-y  measures.  He  was,  perhaps,  somewhat  misled  by 
tlie  splendid  success  which  liul  hitlierto  attended  him.  He 
wits  anxious  tn  come  to  action  immediately,  and  to  terminate 
the  war  liy  a  few  bold  and  energetic  efforts.  He,  therefope, 
i-esniveil  to  nillect  all  the  tro<i|»s  into  one  bmly,  and  to  meet 
tlie  enemy  as  soon  as  possible.  Two  days  after  his  arrival  in 
camp.  \m'  began  liis  march  by  the  most  dJi-ect  road.  This 
TOHd.  unfit rtiniati'ly.  led  through  a  barren  country,  in  the 
hottest  and  most  unwholesome  season  of  the  yciir. 

During  this  march,  all  Ihc  foi'ebodings  of  those  who  prc- 
ferivd  adifl'erent  track,  were  amply  fulfilled.  A  scanty  sup- 
ply of  cuttle,  found  nearly  niid  in  the  woods,  was  their  prin- 
cipal siistcnanre,  while  bread  or  flour  was  almost  wliolly 
wanting,  and  when  we  add  to  a  scarcity  of  food,  the  malignity 
of  the  cliiiiiiU'  and  the  season,  we  shall  not  wonder  that  the 
work  of  the  enniuj  was  anticipated  in  liit  destruction  of  con- 
siderable nunibei's  by  dii^ease.  The  perseverance  of  Gates, 
in  surmounting  the  obstacles  presenttd  by  piny  thickets  and 
dismal  swumps,  deseries  praise,  however  injudicious  the  ori- 
ginal choice  of  such  a  n>ad  may  be  thought  by  some.  In  this 
course  he  elfectcd  a  junction  with  some  militia  of  North  Caro- 
lina, and  with  a  detachment  under  Pott^rfield. 

He  finally  took  possession  of  Clermont,  whence  the  British 
commander,  lord  Uawdon,  had  previously  withdrawn.  That 
general  piTpai-cd,  by  collecting  and  centering  \m  forces  in 
one  body,  to  overwhelm  him  in  a  single  battle.  Lord  Raw- 
don  was  |K>stcd,  with  his  forces,  at  Camden.  After  some  de- 
liberation, the  American  leader  determined  to  aiiproach  the 
English,  and  expose  himself  to  the  chance  of  a  battle. 

Kiuuour  hud  made  tlie  numbers  of  the  Americans  much 
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greitar  than  fhey  really  were  in  the  imagination  of  the  Bri- 
tish. Comwallis  himself  hastened  to  tibe  scene  of  action ; 
andp  though  mustering  all  his  strength  for  this  arduous  occa^ 
sioBy  ooold  not  bring  two  thousand  men  into  the  field.  Nine- 
AeeBf  however,  out  of  twenty,  of  these,  were  veterans  of  the 
Best  formidable  qualifications.  With  the  reinforcement  of 
seven  hundred  Virginia  militia  and  some  other  detachments, 
Gates's  army  did  not  fall  short  of  four  thousand  men.  A  very 
nnall  portion  of  these  were  regular  troops,  whil  ethe  rest 
were  a  wavering  and  undiciplined  militia,  whose  presence 
was  rather  injurious  than  beneficial. 

Notwithstanding  his  inferiority  of  numbers,  Comwallis 
found  that  a  retreat  would  be  more  pernicious  than  a  battle^ 
under  the  worst  auspices;  and  he  himself  on  the  16th  of  Au« 

Enst,  prepared  to  attack  his  enemy.  General  Gates  had  ta- 
en  the  same  resolution  at  the  same  time;  and  the  adverse 
forces  came  to  an  engagement,  in  which  the  Americans  suf* 
fered  a  defeat  The  loss  of  the  battle  was  ascribed,  with 
reason,  to  the  unskilfulness  of  the  militia.  Among  these  the 
route  and  confusion  was  absolute  and  irretrievable,  and  Gates 
had  the  singular  fortune  of  conducting  the  most  pi*osperous  and 
the  most  disastrous  of  the  military  enterprises  in  this  war. 

Here  was  a  dismal  reverse  in  the  life  of  Gates.  His  pros« 
perous  scale  sunk  at  Camden  as  fast  as  it  had  mounted  at  Sa- 
ratoga. There  had  been  a  dificrence  of  opinion  as  to  tlie  best 
road  to  the  theatre  of  action,  and  the  hardships  and  diseases 
which  one  party  had  foretold  would  infest  the  road  which  he 
took,  actually  exceeded  what  was  menaced.  A  battle  lost 
against  half  the  number,  in  circumstances  where  the  van- 
quished army  was  taken,  in  some  degree,  by  surprise,  would 
not  fail  to  suggest  suspicions  as  to  the  caution  or  discernment 
of  the  generaL 

Gates  continued  in  command  till  October  the  5th,  in  the 
same  year,  about  fifty  days  after  the  disaster  at  Camden.  In 
this  interval  he  had  been  busily  employed  in  repairing  the 
consequences  of  that  defeat,  and  was  now  reposing  for  the 
winter.  He  was  on  that  day,  however,  displac  ed,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  inquiry  of  a  special  court  The  inquiry  was  a 
tedious  one,  but  terminated  finally  in  the  acquittaJ  of  the  ge- 
neral. He  was  reinstated  in  his  military  command  in  the  year 
178S.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  great  scenes  of  the 
southern  war,  especially  the  capture  of  Comwallis,  had  past 
Little  room  was  afibrded  to  a  new  general  to  gather  either 
laurels  or  henbane.  A  particular  detail  of  those  transactions 
in  which  he  was  concerned,  exceeds  the  limits  prescribed  to 
this  hasty  sketch.  In  like  manner,  we  are  unable  to  digest 
that  voluminous  mass  of  letters,  evidences^  and  documents,  by 


vhich  the  remlntkm  of  congnsa,  inbTOoroff  hiicoadtfctat 
CftDideiu  was  dictated. 

The  capture  of  Cornwallia,  which  arodiKed  such  gnad 
and  imiDediata  conseqoencea,  Bwallowedupthe  meiMryorBll 
former  exploita,  and  whate%-rr  nentmce  the  inpaitial  Ualorhui 
nay  pronounce  on  the  compantive  importance  of  tbo  captare 
'  of  Burgoyhe,  and  the  iurrender  of  Cornwallis«  to  the  mtioiiBl 
welfare,  or  to  the  merit  of  the  leaders,  the  people  of  thattia* 
could  not  h««rlteB  to  any  such  parallel.  IIh^  swaH  ia  jaj 
and  exultation,  and  the  brro  of  York-town  was  alike  wHb 
coiigres§  and  with  the  people  the  only  saviour  of  his  coaaby. 

When  the  rrvolation  was  rompletM),  (Htea  ntficd  to  1^ 
plantation  in  Vii^nia.  We  are  unacquainted  with  tiw  jMrii- 
culars  of  his  domestic  economy;  but  have  reason  ta  Infer  Aat 
it  was  eminently  mild  and  liberal,  since  aeveti  years  aftcr- 
vard».  when  he  took  up  his  final  ratidence  In  New  ToriL,  he 

fave  freedom  to  his  Hiaves.  Instead  of  tuminc  tfaea  to  the 
ighcst  profit,  he  made  proTision  for  flie  old  andinflno,  while 
•everal  of  them  testified  their  attachment  to  him  by  renatMiK 
in  hifl  family.  In  the  chararteristic  virtue  of  planters,  heapt- 
tatity,  GateH  had  no  competitor,  and  his  reputation  may  well 
be  supposed  to  put  that  \irtue  to  a  hard  tent  He  purchased, 
in  the  iicighborlioort  of  New  York,  a  RpariauB  houne,  with  va- 
luablr  ground,  for  the  life  of  himself  and  his  wife,  and  bere, 
with  few  exceptions,  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

Nowonilerthatthe  militarylcaders  in  tlie  revolution, slioiild 
aspire  to  the  enjoyment  of  its  civil  honours  afterwards.  The 
war  was  too  sliort  to  create  a  rare  of  mei-e  soldiers.  The 
mercliants  and  lawyers  who  entered  tlio  army,  berame  mer- 
chants and  lawjers  again,  and  had  lost  none  of  their  primi- 
tive qiiali6cations  for  administering  the  civil  government — 
General  Gates,  however,  was  a  singular  example  among  the 
oflicri-s  of  high  rank.  His  original  profession  w&s  a  soldier, 
and  disabled  him  from  acquiring  the  rapacity  suitable  to  the 
mere  magistrate  and  senator.  During  twenty-tliree  years, 
he  was  only  for  a  fihort  time  in  a  public  body.  In  the  year 
1800,  he  was  elected  to  the  New  York  legislature,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  critical  balance  of  the  parties  in  that  state,  and 
withdrew  again  i>itn  private  life,  as  soon  as  the  purjwse  for 
which  he  was  elected  was  gained. 

General  Gates  was  a  wliig  in  England,  and  a  republican 
in  America.  His  political  opinions  did  not  se)mratc  him  from 
many  i-cspcctable  citizens,  wiioac  views  differed  widely  from 
his  own. 

He  had  a  handsome  person,  tending  to  corpulence,  in  the 
middle  (if  life,  and  remarkably  courteous  to  all.  He  is  suid 
to  have  received  a  classical  education,  and  not  to  hnvo  en- 
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firely  n^lccted  that  advantage  in  after  life.    To  science,  li- 
teraturey  or  erudition,  however,  he  made  no  pretensions ;  but 

Save  indisputable  marks  of  a  social,  amiable  and  benevolent 
isposition. 

He  died,  without  posterity,  at  his  customary  abode,  near 
JNew  York,  on  the  10th  of  April,  1806,  after  having  counted 
a  long  series  of  seventy-eight  years. 

As  the  aflffecting  tales  of  miss  M^Crea  and  lady  Ackland,  are 
alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  sketch,  and  connected  vfith  an  im- 
portant period  dt  tlie  life  of  general  Gates,  we  insert  an  ac«* 
count  of  those  incidents,  the  former  from  Ramsay^  the  latter 
from  Thatcher's  Journal,  a  valuable  and  interesting  work^ 
lately  published  in  Boston. 

For  some  time  previous  to  the  capture  of  Burgoyne's  army  by 
general  Grates,  many  innocent  persons  fell  victims  to  the  toma- 
hawk and  scalping  knife  of  those  savages  who  accompanied 
the  British  army.  Upwards  of  one  hundred  men,  women  and 
children,  perished  by  the  hands  of  those  ruffians,  ^<  whose 
known  rule  of  warfare  is  an  undistinguished  destruction  of  all 
ages,  sexes,  and  conditions."  Among  other  instances,  the 
murder  of  miss  Jenny  M'Crea,  excited  universal  horron 

**  This  young  lady,  in  the  innocence  of  youtli,  and  the  bloom 
of  beauty;  the  daughter  of  a  steady  loyalist,  and  engaged  to 
be  married  to  a  British  officer,  was  on  the  very  day  of  her 
intended  nuptials,  massacred  by  tlie  savage  auxiliaries,  at- 
tached to  the  British  army.  Mr.  Jones,  her  lover,  from  an 
anxiety  for  her  safety,  engaged  some  Indians  to  remove  heir 
fi*om  among  the  Americans;  and  promised  to  reward  the  per- 
son who  should  bring  her  safe  to  him,  with  a  barrel  of  rum.  Two 
of  the  Indians,  who  liad  conveyed  her  some  distance,  on  the 
way  to  her  intended  husband,  disputed,  which  of  them  should 
present  her  to  Mr.^  Jones.  Both  were  anxious  for  the  reward. 
One  of  them  killed  her  with  his  tomahawk,  to  prevent  the 
other  from  receiving  it  Burgoyne  obliged  the  Indians  to 
deliver  up  the  murderer,  and  threatened  to  put  liim  to  death* 
His  life  was  only  spai*ed,  upon  the  Indians  agreeing  to  terms, 
which  the  general  thought  would  be  more  efficacious  than  an  ex- 
ecution, in  preventing  similar  mischiefs." 

**  General  Grates  was  no  less  dignified  and  brave  as  a  com- 
mander, than  beneficent  and  generous  as  a  conquei*or.  He 
was  remarkable  for  his  humanity  to  prisoners,  and  a  desire  to 
mitigate  the  suflferings  of  the  unfortunate.  Among  tlie  objects 
in  distress,  which  claimed  his  attention,  was  the  lady  of  major 
Ackland,  commander  of  the  British  grenadiers,  who  was  dan- 
gerously wounded  and  captured  during  tiie  battle  of  the  7th 
of  October.  This  heroic  lady,  from  conjugal  affection,  waa 
induced  to  follow  the  fortune  of  her  husband  during  the  whole 
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campaign  thrmigli  the  wlWfmess.    Ilaving  bocn  Tmbitiiate 
to  a  mudn  nt  Wte  with  which  thoNo  of  rank  antl  fnrtunv  anf  | 
]>eculiarl,v  ravoiiprd.  her  delicate  fnitne  was  ill  calcnlatnl  tl 
sustain  the  indeHcrihabte  prlvatloiiH  and  hanlNliips.  to  nhid 
Bhfl  was  unavoiilably  exposed  during  an  active  campaigiWl 
Her  vthiclo  of  conveyance  was.  partnf  the  timr,  a  Riniul  tw^ 
wheeled  tuinbril,  drawn  hy  a  single  Itopse,  over  roads  almof 
'Impaisahle.  Soon  after  she  rerciveil  the  aflectin;;intelligenc 
titat  her  husband  hiid  rereivvd  a  wound,  and  ^m  a  priMinei 
t^e  manifested  the  greatest  tenderness  a?id  affrrtion.  and  vt 
solved  to  visit  him  in  our  ramp,  to  con«ole  and  alleviate  bW 
auflerings.     With  this  view  »hp  nlilaineiJ  a  letter  fi-om  Bra 
gojne,  to  general  Gates,  and  not  pcrmiltine  the  pronpcct  t. 
being  out  in  the  night,  and  drenclicd  in  rain,  to  repreas  hci 
seal,  she  prwcceded  in  an  nprn  boat,  with  a  few  attendant%  I 
and  arrived  at  our  post  in  tlie  night,  in  a  <mtrcring  tonditioai* 
from  extreme  wetand  cold.  The  Hcntinel,  faithful  tohisdutJPi 
detained  them  iit  tho  bnaf  till  major  Dearborn,  the  ofDcer  d 
the  guard,  could  arrive.    He  permitted  them  to  land,  and  al 
fnrtled  lady  Acklnnd  the  bent  acromHiodations  in  his  pnwert 
and  treated  lier  with  a  ciij)  of  tea  in  liis  guuid  house.     When 
general  Gates,  in  the  morning,  was  informed  of  the  nnhappy 
situation  of  lady  Ackland,  he  immediately  ordered  ber  a  safe 
encort,  and  treated  herhimselfwitli  the  teiidcrnessof  a  parent^ 
directing  that  every  attention  should  be  bestowed  whld  her 
rank,  her  sex,  character  and  circumstances,  required.    She 
vas  soon  conveyed  to  Albany,  vhere  she  found  her  woanded 
httsband. 

■'Lady  Ackland  accompanied  major  Ackland  to  Canada,  in 
1776,  and  was  called  to  attend  on  him  while  sick  in  a  mi' 
•Ruble  hut  at  Chamblee.  In  the  expedition  to  Ticonderoga, 
h  1777,  she  was  positively  enjoined  not  to  expose  herself  to 
the  risk  and  hazards  which  might  occur  on  that  occasion ; 
hut  major  Ackland  having  received  a  wound  in  the  battle  of 
Hnhberton,  she  crossed  lake  Cliamplain,  to  pay  her  attention 
to  him.  After  this  she  followed  his  fortune,  and  shared  his 
fctigue,  while  traversing  the  dreary,  woody  countiy  to  Fort 
Edward.  Here  the  tent  in  which  they  lodged,  took,  fire,  by- 
night,  from  which  they  escaped  with  the  utmost  difficulty.— 
During  the  action  of  the  igth  of  September,  she  was  exposed 
to  great  fatigue,  and  inexpressible  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  her 
hnsband,  being  advanced  in  the  front  of  the  battle.  On  Dw 
7th  of  October,  daring  the  heat  of  the  conflict,  lady  Ackland 
took  refuge  among  the  wounded  and  dying;  her  husband  com- 
nandinig  the  grenadinn,  waa  in  the  most  exposed  part  of  tk« 
action,  uid  she  in  awful  suspense  awaiting  his  fate.  The  ba- 
Kness  Reidsel,  and  the  wives  of  two  atherfidd  ^cen,  wave 
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her  GompanioBs  in  painful  apprehension.  One  ff  these  offi* 
cers  was  soon  brought  in  dangerously  wounded,  and  the  deatli 
of  the  other  was  announced.  It  was  not  long  before  intelu- 
gence  was  received  that  the  British  army  was  defeated,  and 
that  Miyor  Ackland  was  desperately  wounded  and  taken* 
The  next  day  she  proposed  to  visit  her  husband,  in  the  Ame* 
rican  camp.  Greneral  Burgoyne  observes,  '^  Though  I  was 
ready  to  believe,  for  I  had  experienced,  tliat  patience  and  forti- 
tude in  a  supreme  degree,  were  to  be  found,  as  well  as  every 
other  virtue,  under  the  most  tender  forms,  I  was  astonished  at 
this  proposaL  After  so  long  an  agitation  of  the  spirits,  ex- 
hausted not  only  for  want  of  rest,  but,  absolutely  want  of 
food,  drenched  in  rain,  for  twelve  hours  together,  that  a  wo- 
man should  becapableof  delivering  herself  to  the  enemy,  pror 
bably  in  the  night,  and  uncertain  into  what  hands  she  nught 
fall,  appeared  an  effort  above  human  nature.  The  assistance 
I  was  enabled  to  give,  was  small  indeed;  I  had  not  even  a  cup 
of  wine  to  offer  her,  but  I  was  told,  she  had  found  from  some 
kind  and  fortunate  hand,  a  little  rum  and  dirty  water.  All  I 
could  fiirnish  to  her,  was  an  open  boat  and  a  few  lines  written 
on  dirty  and  wet  paper  to  general  Gate^,  recommending  her 
to  his  protection.  It  is  due  to  justice,  at  the  close  of  this  ad- 
venture, to  say,  that  she  was  received  and  accommodated  by 
general  Gates,  witli  all  the  humanity  and  respect,  that  her 
rank,  her  merits,  and  her  fortunes  deserved. 

^'  Let  such  as  are  affected  by  these  circumstances  of  alarm, 
hardship  and  danger,  recollect  that  the  subject  of  them  was  a 
woman  of  the  most  tender  and  delicate  frame;  of  the  gentlest 
manners;  habituated  to  all  the  soft  elegancies  and  refined  en- 
joyments that  attended  high  birth  and  fortune;  and  far  ad- 
vanced in  a  state,  in  which  the  tender  cares,  always  due  to 
the  sex,  become  indispensably  necessary.  Her  mind  alone 
was  formed  for  such  trials." 

GIBSON,  JoH^,  was  born  at  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  on 
the  23d  of  May,  1740.  He  received  a  classical  education, 
and  was  an  excellent  scholar  at  tlie  age  of  eighteen,  when  he 
entered  the  service.  He  made  his  first  campaign  under  gene- 
ral Forbes,  in  tlie  expedition  which  resulted  in  the  acquisition 
of  Fort  Du  Quesne,  (Pittsburg)  from  the  French.  At  the 
peace  of  1763,  he  settled  at  Fort  Pitt,  as  a  trader.  Shortly 
after  this,  war  broke  out  again  with  the  Indians,  and  he  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  mouth  of  Beaver  creek,  together  with 
two  men  who  were  in  his  employment,  while  descending  the 
Ohio  in  a  canoe.  One  of  the  men  was  immediately  burnt, 
and  the  other  shared  the  same  fate,  as  soon  as  the  party  reached 
the  Kenbawa.  General  Gibson,  however,  was  preserved  b/ 
an  aged  Bq[uaw5  ivad  adopted  by  her  in  the  place  of  her  ^n^ 
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who  had  been  killed  in  battle.     He  remaned  several  yeani 

vitb  tbc  Indians,  and  bcramo  Taniiliar  witb  tbeir  lunguage, 
babits,  maniiera,  custnmn  anil  traditions.  It  is  to  be  regretted, 
that  tbe  low  dcgivc  of  estimation  in  which  these  subjects 
were  held,  prevented  him  from  giving  bis  collections  to  tlie 
public,  as  in  the  present  stale  of  ta.stc  f(ir  Indian  antiquities. 
they  would  have  been  valuable.  No  person  who  had  equal 
opportunities  of  acquiring  information  of  tbis  kind,  was  so 
veil  qualified  to  commmiicate  it,  except  bis  late  friend,  the 
Rei .  Mr.  Ilerkewelitrr.  At  tbe  termination  of  hostilities,  he 
again  settled  at  Fort  Pitt 

In  1774,  be  acted  a  conspimnus  part  in  tbe  expedition 
againnt  tbc  Shawnee.  Towns,  under  lord  Dunmore ;  particu- 
larly  in  negociating  tbc  peace  which  followed,  and  restored 
many  priNoners  to  tbeir  friends,  after  a  captivity  of  several 

Sars.  Un  this  occasion,  the  celcbi-atod  s^ieecb  of  Logan,  the 
ingo  chief,  was  delivered;  tbe  circumstances  connected  with 
ivbicb,  have  still  sufliclcnt  interest  to  justifyai'elation  of  them 
bcre,  as  received  from  the  lips  of  general  Gibson,  a  abort 
time  before  bis  death.  When  the  troops  bad  arrived  fit  the 
principal  town,  and  while  dispositions  were  making  prepara- 
tory to  the  attack,  be  w  as  sent  on  with  a  Hug.  and  authority  to 
treat  for  pence.  As  he  approached,  he  met  with  Logan,  who 
was  standing  by  the  side  of  tbc  path,  and  accosted  with.  "My 
friend  Logan,  how  do  ynii  do?  I  am  glad  to  see  you.**  'I'o 
which  Logan,  with  a  coldness  of  manner  evidently  intended 
to  conceal  feelings  with  which  he  was  struggling,  replied : 
*'l  9U|iposc  you  aiw;"  and  tui-iic<l  away.  On  ojtrningtbe  bu- 
ainess  to  the  chiefs  (all  but  Logan]  assembled  in  council,  be 
found  them  sincerely  desirous  of  peace.  During  the  discus- 
sion of  the  terms,  be  felt  himself  plucked  by  the  skirt  of  bis 
capote,  and  turning,  beliehl  Lognn  standing  at  his  hark,  with 
his  fare  convulsed  with  passion,  and  beckoning  bim  to  follow. 
Tbis  be  hesitated  to  do:  but  rellecting  that  be  was  at  least  a 
natch  for  bis  su|))>osed  antagonist,  being  armed  with  dirk  and 
side  pistols,  and  in  muscular  vigour  more  than  bis  er|ual.  and 
considering,  above  all.  that  tbe  slightest  indication  of  fear 
migbt  he  pi-ejudicial  to  the  negociution,  he  followed  in  silence, 
while  tiie  latter,  with  tiurried  ste]iH,  led  tlie  w  ay  to  a  copse  of 
woods  at  some  distance.  Here  tliey  sat  down,  and  Logan 
having  regained  tbe  power  of  utterance,  after  an  abundance 
of  tears,  delivered  tbo  siiecch  in  question,  desiring  that  it 
might  be  rommunicated  to  lord  Dunmore,  for  tbc  purjiosc 
of  removing  all  suspicion  of  insincerity  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
dians, in  consequence  of  tbe  refusal  of  a  chief  of  sucli  note  to 
take  jtart  in  tbe  ratification  of  the  li-eaty.  It  was  accordingly 
ti-auslatcd  and  delivered  tu  lord  Dunmore  immediately  after- 
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iMrards.  General  Gibson  would  not  positively  assert  that  the 
speech  as  given  by  Mr.  Jefferson^  in  the  notes  on  Virginia,  is 
an  eiact  copy  of  his  translation*  although  particular  expres- 
sions in  ity  induced  him  to  think  that  it  is;  but  he  was  alto- 
gether certain  that  it  contains  the  substance*  He  was  of 
opinion,  however,  that  no  translation  could  give  an  adequate 
ideaof  theorignal;  to  which,  the  language  of  passion,  uttered 
in  tones  of  the  deepest  feeling,  and  with  gesture  at  once  natural, 
graceful,  and  commanding,  together  witli  a  consciousness  on 
the  part  of  the  hearer,  that  the  sentiments  proceeded  immedi- 
ately from  a  desolate  and  broken  heart,  impaHcd  a  grandeur 
and  force  inconceivably  great.  In  comparison  with  the  speech 
as  delivered,  he  thought  the  translation  lame  and  insipid. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolutionary  war,  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  one  of  the  continental  regimente, 
and  served  with  the  army  at  New  York,  and  in  the  retreat 
through  Jersey;  but  for  the  rest  of  the  war,  was  employed  on 
the  western  frontier,  for  which,  by  long  experience  in  Indian 
warfare,  he  was  peculiarly  qualified.  In  1788.  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  convention  which  formed  the  constitution  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  subsequently  a  judge  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas  of  Allegheny  county,  and  al^o  a  major  general  of  mi- 
litia. In  1800,  he  received  fi*om  president  Jefferson,  the  ap- 
pointment of  secretary  of  the  territory  of  Indiana;  an  office 
which  he  held  till  that  territory  became  a  state.  At  this  time, 
finding  that  the  infirmities  of  age  were  thickening  on  him, 
and  labouring  under  an  incurable  cataract,  he  retired  to 
Braddock's  Field,  the  seat  of  his  son-in-law,  George  Wallace, 
Esq.  where  he  died  on  the  10th  of  April,  1822;  having  borne 
through  life  the  character  of  a  brave  soldier  and  an  honest 
man. 

The  following  is  the  speech  of  Logan,  alluded  to  in  the  fore- 
going sketch,  and  which  the  compiler  conceives  will  be  proper 
in  this  place: 

^eeeh  of  Loganj  a  Mingo  Chief  to  Lord  Duhmorey  Chvemor 

of  Vvrginioj   1774. 

**  I  appeal  to  any  wliite  man  to  say,  if  ever  he  entered  Lo- 
gan's cabin  hungry,  and  he  gave  him  not  meat :  if  ever  he  came 
cold  and  naked,  and  he  clothed  him  not.  During  the  course 
of  the  last  long  and  bloody  war,  Logan  remained  idle  in  his 
cabin,  an  advocate  for  peace.  Such  was  my  love  for  the 
whites,  that  my  countrymen  pointed  as  they  passed,  and  said, 
*  iMgim  is  the  friend  of  white  men.'  I  had  even  thought  to 
have  lived  with  you,  but  for  the  injuries  of  one  man.  Co- 
lonel Giesap,  the  last  spring,  in  cold  blood,  and  unprovoked, 
murdend  all  the  relatiom  of  Logauj  not  even  sparing  my  women 
and  chUdren*    Thcrcmns  not  a  drop  of  my  bloodin  theveinsof 
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any  Uviag  creature.  TkU  called  on  me  for  rtrvmge.  I  haxe 
gouslitit:  I  have  killed  manyr  I  have  fiillj/ glutted  my  vat- 
gtancf. :  jar  my  amntry  I  rrjoue  at  the  beams  of  peace.  But  do 
not  harbour  a  tltou^ht  that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear.  Ijogait  neroer 
felt  fear.  Itn  ivill  na(  hirn  on  his  heel  to  save  his  life.  Who  is 
there  to  mourn  for  Logan  ?    JW>(  one." 

GIBSON.  George,  generally  known  and  admired  for  his 
wit  and  social  qualities  itnd  esteemed  by  all  who  knew  him, 
fnr  the  hnnnui-able  and  generuus  feelings  of  his  heart.  Of 
the  Tant  variety  of  anecdotes  connected  with  him.  the  limits 
iA  a  xkctrli  do  not  admit  of  the  few  still  retained  in  the  recol- 
lection of  his  acquaintances:  wc  have  room  only  for  a  hrieT 
outline  of  his  services  to  his  counti'y,  which  were  neither  few 
nor  nnimportaiit- 

He  was  bom  at  Lancaster,  FennsylTaiiia,  in  Octoho',  1774. 
After  passing  through  the  usual  academical  course,  he  was 
plared  in  a  respectable  mercantile  house  in  Philadelphia,  and 
after  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship,  made  several  voya- 
ges to  the  Wciit  Indies  as  a  supercargo.  But  groviog  tired 
of  a  pursuit  which  promised  no  rapid  advancement,  he  retired 
to  Fort  Pitt,  at  that  time  a  frontier  post,  within  the  actual  ju 
risdictioii  of  Virginia,  vvhei-e  liis  brother  was  establialied  iu 
the  Indian  trade.  Here,  his  brother-in-law.  captain  Calleti- 
der,  put  under  his  dii-cction  a  trading  adventure  to  the  Bri- 
tish post  on  Ihcllliiiflis,  which  ended  in  tlie  loss  of  the  whole 
capital  embarked.  Discouraged  by  want  of  success  in  mer- 
cantile matters,  he  married  and  i-entcd  a  farm  and  mills,  iieai- 
Carlisle.  in  Cumberland  county,  but  was  again  unsuccessful, 
owing  to  a  want  of  practical  knowledge  of  the  business  into 
which  he  entered.  In  these  circumstances  the  revolution  found 
him;  when  leaving  his  wife  and  child  under  the  care  of  her 
father,  be  returned  to  Fort  Pitt,  whei-c  he  raised  a  company 
of  one  hundred  nim  on  his  own  authority.  With  these,  he  march' 
ed  to  Williantsburg.  the  seat  of  the  government  of  Virginia, 
and  was  imniciliateiy  appointed  a  captain  in  one  of  the  two  re- 
giments then  raising  by  that  state.  His  men  possessed  all 
that  sense  of  individual  indeiwndcnce.  and  all  that  hardihood 
and  desperate  daring  which  the  abscni-c  of  most  of  the  rc- 
sti-aints  of  civilization,  and  familiarity  with  danger,  never  fails 
to  produce  on  the  inhabitants  of  an  Indian  frontier  :  qualities, 
which,  although  of  inestimable  value  in  tlic  hour  of  battle,  are 
not  those  which  ensure  a  prompt  obedience,  and  a  ready  sub- 
jection to  discipline  and  the  police  of  a  camp  ;  and  this 
company,  by  it's  turbulence  and  the  frequent  battles  of  its 
members  with  the  soltliei-s  of  every  other  corps  with  which  it 
happened  to  be  quartered,  acquii-ed  the  name  of  ''Gibson's 
lambs  ;"  :ui  appellation  which  it  retained  long  after  captain 
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Gibson  bad  ceased  to  command  it  It  was  composed  entirely 
of  sharp-shooters,  and  did  good  service  on  the  25th  of  Octo- 
ber^  irrSf  at  the  attack  on  the  town  of  Hampton,  by  a  naval 
force  anderlord  Dunmore;  where  having  arrived  along  with 
another  company,  by  a  forced  march  from  Williamsburg,  dur- 
ing the  preceding  night,  it  was  posted  in  the  houses  fronting 
tte  water,  whence  tlie  soldiers  so  galled  the  enemy  with  small 
arms,  as  to  drive  him  from  his  position,  with  the  loss  of  a 
number  of  men,  and  a  tender,  which  fell  into  their  possession* 
About  this  time,  the  scarcity  of  gunpowder  in  the  army  be- 
came alarming,  and  urgent  applications  were  made  by  gene- 
ral Washington  to  Congress,  and  the  respective  states,  for  a 
supply*  As  the  article  was  not  generally  manufactured  in  the 
colonies,  it  was  necessary  to  pi*ocure  it  from  abroad;  and  for 
this  purpose  the  attention  of  government  was  turned  towards 
New  Orleans.  As  Spain,  however,  could  not  furnish  munitions 
of  war  to  a  belligerent,  without  a  manifest  breach  of  her  neutra- 
lity, it  was  evident  that  the  success  of  a  negociation  with  one 
of  her  dependencies,  would  depend  on  tlie  degree  of  secrecy 
and  addi*ess  with  which  it  should  be  conducted ;  and  captain 
Gibson  was  selected  as  a  person  possessing,  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, the  qualifications  required  to  manage  it  with  the  best 
prospect  of  success.  Having  received  his  credentials,  he  re- 
pured  to  Pittsburg,  with  twenty-five  picked  men  of  his  com- 
pany, and  descended  the  river  with  a  cargo  of  flour,  osten- 
sibly as  a  trader.  The  voyage  was  pregnant  with  adventures 
which  possess  all  the  freshness  of  the  incidents  of  a  romance; 
but  of  these,  the  limits  of  a  rapid  sketch  like  the  present  pre- 
cludes tiie  insertion  of  all  but  one.  The  Indians  immediately 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  were  hostile ;  and 
parties  of  them  in  canoes  frequently  evinced  an  intention  ta 
attack  the  boat;  but  were  deterred  by  tiie  alacrity  and  deter- 
mined countenance  of  the  crew.  Captain  Gibson  arrived  at 
the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  in  the  evening  about  dusk,  after  having 
observed  no  indications  of  Indians  for  some  days,  and  being 
without  a  pilot,  he  determined  to  land  and  pass  the  falls  on 
the  ensuing  morning.  But  just  as  the  men  were  fastening 
the  boat  to  the  shore,  a  strong  party  of  Indians  apjieared  on 
the  bank  above,  and  ordered  them  to  come  ashore.  Resistancer 
would  have  been  useless,  as  it  was  plain  that  the  lives  of  the 
crew  were^  in  their  power;  and  captain  Gibson  was  led  be- 
tween two  warriors  with  cocked  rifles  up  the  ascent  to  the  In- 
dian camp,  where  he  was  interrogated  by  the  chief.  He  told 
the  most  plausible  story  he  was  able  suddenly  to  invent  of  his 
bein^  an  American  deserter,  on  his  way  to  join  the  British  in 
Flonda;  but  just  9s  he  seemed  to  have  made  a  favourable  im- 
pression on  the  chi^f,  his  surprise  may  more  easily  be  coucAiv-' 
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ed  than  describo],  at  being  interrupted  by  a  laogh  frotn  an  Iil- 
dinii  who  liad  befnrc  apix-arcd  inattentive  to  every  tiling  that 
Wan  nasxing.  aiitl  who  cxrlaimed  in  very  gooA  English, 
**W'eIl  dtine,  George  Gibi^nn!  And  you  tliink  nobody  here 
knows  yiiu !"  But  observing  ra])tain  Gibson*8  conatemation, 
who  exiKTtrd  nuthing  les»  than  to  be  sliot  down  on  the  spot  by 
his  two  attondanta  witli  the  corked  rifles,  he.  added,  "But 
shew  no  signs  of  Tear.  None  of  the  party  but  myself  under- 
Btands  a  wnrd  of  Engliiih:  only  keep  your  own  mcret  and 
leave  the  itst  to  me.  and  I  shall  contrive,  to  bring  you  off," 
which  he  very  liandsnmely  did.  On  being  asked  by  captain 
Gibwin  liow  lie  liad  discovered  his  name,  he  answered  that  he 
bad  Uve<l  a  Jong  time  about  the  house  of  his  brother,  the  late 
grnerd  Gibson,  at  Fort  I'itt,  where  he  ofTrn  heard  the  family 
speak  of  George;  that  he  knew  Thomas  his  other  brotlier, 
and  as  he  at  once  had  discovered  captain  Gibson  to  be  a  bro- 
ther of  Jolin's.  )iF  knew  that  he  could  be  no  other  than  George. 
He  bad  receivetl  kindnesses  from  general  Gibson,  and  in  this 
way  determined  to  shew  his  gratitude  for  them. 

Next  niomrng  they  were  permitted  to  depart,  after  being 
pilotted  tiy  iiM  Indian  over  the.  falls.  They  were,  however, 
pursued  by  the  Indians,  who  either  s(iB[wcted.  or  had  found  out 
their  true  chai-acter,  shorlly  after  tlieir  departure,  and  who 
came  up  with  them,  in  canoes,  at  a  place  called  Henderson's 
Bend.  I'hey  wrre  suffered  to  ap|)roach  pretty  close,  w  ben  a 
galling  lire  was  opCTird  on  them  by  the  crew  of  the  boat,  parti- 
cularly fi'oin  swi\els  ^^  ith  which  it  was  armed  :  in  contiequenre 
of  which  the  Indians  were  thrown  into  such  confusion  that 
some  of  their  canoes  were  overturned,  and  they  desisted. 
They  however,  landed,  and  crossing  the  tongue  of  land  which 
formed  the  bend,  attacked  the  boat  from  both  sides  of  the 
TiTcr,  at  a  jwint  lower  down  ;  but  without  effect,  llie  crew 
having  snffeied  no  loss,  except  that  of  two  men  wounded. 

Oh  ari'iving  at  New  Orleans,  he  entei-ed  on  his  negociation 
with  the  };o\  eniment.  in  which  he  was  successful,  being  assist- 
ed by  the  influence  of  Oliver  I'ollork,  Esq.  au  American  gentle- 
man resident  tlieiT.  and  in  favoui'wif  h  Don  (iiilvos,  the  govern- 
or, anf I  to  wliutje roiit-spoiiilent.  the giitipnu der  was  afterwaiils 
consigned.  But  siHSusjucinnsof  the  object  were  excited  in  the 
mindnof  the  lirilish  mei-chantsand  commercial  agents  in  the 
place,  the  go\  eiiior  deemed  it  prudent  to  )iave  captain  Gibuon 
ari-ested.  lu  a  lew  days,  however.he  was  pel  luitled  to  escape, 
being  first  pn>\idcd  with  horses  for  himself  and  his  servant. 
Uaving  H.si:ended  the  river  as  far  as  the  fiifit  high  land,  he 
struck  off'  into  the  wildemes.s;  sliorlly  alter  which  his  horseii 
Were  stolen  by  Indians,  and  tiic  rest  of  tlie  journey  (about 
eighteen  liuiidrint  inilesi  waa  performed  on  footthrough  regions 
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before  itavisited  by  a  white  many  and  among  tribes  of  Indians 
whose  language  he  frequently  did  not  understand,  but  by 
whom  he  was  inyariably  treated  with  kindness.  ArriviAg  at 
l^ttsburg  in  the  garb  of  an  Indian,  and  with  a  complexion 
whose  native  brown  had  received  the  deepest  tint  which  the 
rays  of  the  sun  could  impart,  he  successfully  passed  himself 
for  an  Indian,  on  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  many  of  whom 
had  long  been  his  intimate  acquaintances. 

At  his  return  to  Williamsburg,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  state  regiment,  furnished  by  Virginia  to  make 
up  a  deficiency  in  her  contingent  of  continental  troopB,  and 
receiTed  by  the  United  States  on  tlie  continental  establish* 
ment  With  this  regiment  he  joined  the  army  under  general 
Washington,  shortly  before  the  evacuation  of  York  Islandf 
and  was  arranged  to  the  division  of  general  Lee.  This  divi* 
sion  followed  the  retreat  of  the  grand  army  with  lingering 
marches,  and  by  a  separate  route,  till  the  seizure  of  Lee's  per- 
son by  tiie  enemy,  near  Morristown,  when  it  quickened  its 
pace  under  Sullivan,  and  formed  a  junction  with  Washington's 
army,  at  the  cantonment,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Delaware. 
At  the  battle  of  Trenton,  which  soon  followed,  colonel  Gib* 
son  served  under  the  immediate  command  of  general  Wash* 
ington,  and  participated  in  all  the  perils  and  toils  of  that  gal* 
lant  little  army,  whose  subsequent  achievements  contributed 
so  much  to  reanimate  the  drooping  spirits  of  their  country. 

He  continued  to  serve  in  the  army  immediately  commanded 
by  general  Washington,  till  the  close  of  the  campaign  of  1778, 
and  was  in  nearly  all  the  principal  battles  which  were  fought 
during  that  time;  but  the  period  for  which  his  men  had  been 
enlisted,  having  expired,  and  the  regiment  not  being  recruit- 
ed, he  was  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  dqMi  of  prisoners 
near  York^  Pennsylvania,  which  he  retained  till  the  end  af 
the  war* 

At  the  peace  he  retired  to  his  farm  in  Cumberland  county, 
and  shortly  afterwards  received  from  the  supreme  executive 
council  of  the  state^  the  commission  of  county  lieutenant,  the 
duties  of  which  he  performed  till  the  beginning  of  1791.  At 
this  time,  being  in  Philadelphia,  the  seat  of  tiic  federal  gov- 
ernment, the  command  of  one  of  the  regiments,  then  raising 
for  general  St  Clair's  expedition,  was  offered  to  him  by  pre- 
sident Washington,  in  terms  tliat  precluded  its  rejection.  Tho 
Crticulars  of  this  disastrous  campaign  are  too  well  remem- 
red  to  be  narrated  here.  The  troops  were  led  from  the  re- 
cruiting rendezvous  into  the  presence  of  the  enemy  without 
discipline,  and  destitute  of  many  of  the  appointments  and  mu- 
nitions of  war,  which  are  essential  to  the  efficiency  of  an  ar- 
my.   But  more  than  any  other  causoi  a  want  of  harmony  be* 
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twccn  ttift  Arst  nnd  second  in  rominand,  contributed  to  prv' 
dutf  the  i-atastmpbo  with  which  tlic  campaign  ended.  Colo- 
nel Gibson  was  tli«  intimate  frii'nd  of  tlio  lattvr,  and  Ihi-s  nn- 
tiiratly  producdl  a  want  ofcordiHlitv  towards  tiim  on  Uic  part 
of  the  former,  wbich  was  so  markedly  cyinccd  the  i*y  pre- 
ceding Ihe  artion,  an  to  induce  him  to  expre-is  a  determina- 
tion to  retire  fmm  the  seryice  as  soon  as  he  could  do  so  with- 
nut  (liHgnuc.  N«?xt  morning  lie  wa»;  at  tbv  britil  ftf  his  regi- 
ment, wiiicli  wa-i  Htei-ally  cut  to  pieces,  exliihiting  a  loss  of 
eighteen  conlnli!4^jioned  officers,  and  more  than  half  of  its  non- 
commiailoni'il  oflircrn  and  privates.  At  lli«-  clone  of  Uie  ac- 
tion. UMI  in  the  la«t  of  neveral  charf|;ei«  which  were  executed 
by  tiii>  regiment  with  the  bayonet,  he  received  a  wound  in 
Ihff  graui.  which  wax  immediately  jicrceiveii  to  be  mortal.  He 
was  brought  itfT  the  field  by  his  nephew,  captain  Slough,  and 
om^  or  Iwo  olhers  of  bis  sun  iving  ottiiers,  u)>d  languinhcd  tU 
Fort  Jo&cNon  till  the  11th  of  Drremher  fQllowing.  bearing 
L  tlic  nuwtttcciiciating  pain,  in  a  wivtched  hotel,  witliout  sur- 
[.  gicci  ftUnidiknce,  and  almost -M-ithout  common  necessaries,  with 
W  an  equanimity  of  temper  for  which  he  bad  all  his  life  been  re- 
maricable. 

Itisnnt  inlemlod  to  speak  harshly  of  general  St.  Clair,  or 
\  to  attribute  tn  him  an  intention  to  do  injustice  to  the  memory 
■fan  vn&irtunatc  brother  oQicer.  He  has  himself  paid  the 
debt  of  nature,  and  it  would  now  be  dastardly  to  assail  his  re- 
putation, even  ifthci'G  were  a  dcsiretndoso.  Hewasaman 
of  integrity,  and  a  general  of  undoubted  tal«nt;  and  the  coun- 
try  owes  much  to  his  memory:  still,  however,  justice  is  efjual- 
ly  due  to  llic  momocj  of  (he  subject  of  this  notice.  His  I'cgi- 
ment  composed  the  right  wing,  which  was  under  the  com- 
nmtd  of  general  Butier;  but  as  a  corps,  it  was  under  the  tm- 
nmate  command  of  its  colonek  This  may  be  a  satisfactory 
reason  why,  in  speaking  of  the  incidents  of  the  battle,  he  was 
not  mentioned  in  the  official  report.  But  the  particular  de- 
eignation  of  this  regiment  as  "Butler's,  Patterson's  and 
Clarke's  battalions,"  might  lead  to  an  inference  that  the  name 
of  its  colonel  was  studiously  kept  out  of  view.  The  omission 
of  tiie  Dame  of  colonel  Gribson  may  have  been,  and  probably 
«ras,  accidental;  but  it  was  unjust.  That  his  personal  exer- 
tions during  the  artion  fell  under  the  immediate  observation 
of  the  commanding  general,  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of 
captain  Denny  (one  of  tbegenerHl*s  aids)  in  the  investigation 
which  took,  place  by  a  committee  of  congress;  u)  accoant  <^ 
which  was  altsrwhrds  pubtistied  by  the  general  himseIC  By 
tliis  it  appears,  (see  St.  Clair's  Narrative,  page  324,  5]  th^ 
Uie  general  frequently  gave  orders  to  c<4oqe1  GiMon  in  pei 
ud  tfaat  the  latter^  wbo  after  the  fall  of  general  Butler,  * 
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maaded  the  right  wing,  by  direction  and  under  the  eye  of  gen- 
eral St  Clair,  charged  a  body  of  Indians  who  had  broken  in* 
to  the  camp  and  retook  the  part  of  it  of  whicli  tliey  had  taken 
possession.  There  is  no  point  in  which  an  officer  is  so  sensi- 
tive as  in  this:  yet  tiiere  is  no  criterion  of  merit  more  fallaci- 
ous than  the  official  report  of  a  battle.  It  is  these  reports, 
however,  which,  for  the  most  pai-t  settle  the  question  with  the 
historian.  It  is  needless  to  mention,  that  the  account  of  this 
battle,  given  in  Marshal's  life  of  Washington,  is  takm  ezdu* 
sively  from  general  St  Clair's  report;  and  this  renders  it  the 
more  necessary  to  attempt  an  act  of  justice  to  the  merits  of 
colonel  Gibson,  even  at  this  late  day. 

Perhaps  no  man  had  a  wider  circle  of  acquaintance  (nr  warm- 
er friends  among  the  principal  actors  in  our  great  political 
drama,  than  the  subject  of  this  memoir.  With  his  talents  and 
capacity  for  business,  and  with  tlie  influence  of  those  who  had 
not  only  tlie  power  but  the  inclination  to  serve  him;  a  man 
^th  a  single  eye  to  his  own  advancement,  would  at  once  have 
made  his  way  to  office  and  distinction;  but,  of  thi%  he  was 
culpably  negligent  He  never  sought  preferment,  and  when 
it  came,  it  was  At  the  solicitation  of  his  friends,  not  of  himF 
self.  Nature  had  endowed  him  with  talents  of  the  first  order. 
He  had  a  peculiar  talent  for  acquiring  languages,  on  account 
of  which,  his  schoolmates  gave  him  the  name  of  Latin  George. 
He  spoke  French,  Spanish  and  Grerman,  the  latter  vernacu- 
larly and  with  the  purity  of  a  Saxon.  He  read  Italian,  and 
during  his  residence  on  the  frontier,  he  picked  up  enough  of 
the  Delaware  tongue  to  enable  him  to  converse  in  it  indUHBT- 
ontly  well.  Without  being  profound,  his  acquirements  as  a 
scholar  were  respectable.  Perhaps  no  man,  with  the  same 
stock  of  information,  conversed  so  well.  Wit  he  undoubtedly 
passessed  in  an  eminent  degree,  whicli  he  used  with  such  dis- 
cretion as  never  to  make  an  enemy  or  lose  a  friend.  In  broad 
humor  he  was  confessedly  witiiout  a  rival.  He  was  the  au- 
thor of  several  humorous  songs,  mostly  connected  with  the 
politics  of  the  revolution,  which  he  sang  with  incredible  ef- 
fect, but  which,  as  they  were  never  committed  to  paper,  have 
passed  away  along  with  him,  and  are  now  forgotten. 

GREENE,  Nathaniel,  a  major  general  in  the  army  of 
tiie  United  States,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  officers 
in  the  revolutionary  war,  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Warwick, 
in  Rhode  Island,  in  the  year  1741.  His  parents  were  Qua- 
kers. His  father  was  a  respectable  anchor-smith.  Being  in- 
tended for  the  business  his  father  pursued,  young  Greene  re- 
ceived nothing  but  a  common  English  education.  But,  to 
himself,  an  acquisition  so  humble  and  limited,  was  unsatisfac- 
tory aqd  mortifying.    WhUe  be  was  a  boy  he  learned  the 
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■anded  m  general  Jameo  M.  Tarmm.  B«t  in  the  year.  ITTVt 
Bhode  Uind  having  rajaed  three  regiment«(<iailMlfc  amwigtt 
Ing  in  the  whole  to  about  sixteen  bandred,  and  maanA  hy 
pome  of  her  most  distingnished  inhabitants,  she  placed  them 
rnider  the  command  of  Mr.  Greene,  niUi  the  rank  of  Briga- 
dier general,  who,  without  loss  of  time,  conducted  them  to 
bead-quarters,  in  the  village  of  Cambridge. 

Here,  having,  by  a  single  act  of  promotion,  after  a  noviciate 
of  about  seven  months,  exchangcu  the  rank  of  a  private,  for 
that  of  a  general  officer,  he  Boon  distinguished  himself  in  his 
Msent  station,  and  offered  to  others,  a  most  salutary  example. 
This  he  did  in  a  very  special  manner,  and,  with  the  happiest 
eflbct,b}'  his  prompt  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his  superi- 
ors, at  a  time,  when  the  subordination,  which  alone  can  ren- 
der an  annj  efficient  and  powerful,  was  not  yet  established ; 
by  habits  of  strict  and  laborous  attention,  in  the  regular  study 
of  tlie  military  science;  and  by  the  excellent  diacipiine,  which 
be  caused  to  he  introduced  into  his  own  brigade. 

General  Greene's  merit  and  abilities,  as  well  in  the  cnmcil 
as  in  the  field,  were  not  long  unnoticed  by  general  Wasbing- 
ion,  who  reposed  in  him  the  utmost  confidence,  and  paid  a 
|Huticular  deference  to  his  advice  and  opinion,  on  all  occa- 
■ons  of  doubt  and  difficult}-. 

He  was  appointed  major  general  by  congress,  the  26th  <rf 
August,  1776,  Towards  the  close  of  that  year,  he  was  atthe 
Trenton  surprise;  and,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next,  was  at 
flie  bi^e  of  Princeton,  two  enterprises  not  more  happily 
planned  than  judiciously  and  bravely  executed,  in  both  <^ 
which  he  highly  distinguished  hiniwjfi  serving  his  noriciato 
WMler  the  American  faJaias, 
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At  tke  battle  of  Aemantown  he  commanded  the  left  wing 
of  the  American  army;  and  his  utmost  endeavors  were  exert- 
ed to  retrieve  the  fortane  of  that  day^  in  which  his  conduct  met 
with  the  approbation  of  the  commander  in  chief. 

In  Marchy  1778,  he  was  appointed  quarter-master-general^ 
which  office  he  accepted  nnuer  a  stipulation,  that  his  rank  in 
the  army  Aould  not  be  affected  by  it,  and  that  Ife  should  re* 
tain  his  right  to  command,  in  time  of  action,  according  to  his 
ntnk  and  seniority.  This  he  exercised  at  the  battte  of  Mon* 
mouthy  wlMve  be  commanded  the  riglit  wing  of  the  amy. 

About  the  middle  of  the  same  year,  an  attack  being  plamied 
by  the  Americans,  in  conjunction  with  the  French  fleet,  on  flie 
British  garrison  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  general  SulUvan 
was  appointed  to  the  command,  under  whom  general  Gh^ne 
served.  This  attempt  was  unsuccessful:  tiie  French  fleet  hav- 
ing sailed  out  of  the  harbor,  to  engage  lord  Howe's  fleet,  they 
were  dispersed  by  a  storm,  and  the  Americans  were  obliged 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Newport,  in  doing  which,  general  Greene 
displayed  a  great  degree  of  skill,  in  drawing  off  the  army  in 
safety. 

After  the  hopes  of  the  British  generals,  to  execute  some  de* 
cisive  stroke  to  the  northward  were  frustrated,  tliey  turned 
their  attention  to  tiie  southern  states,  as  less  capable  of  de« 
fence,  and  more  likely  to  reward  jthe  invaders  with  ample 
plunder.  A  grand  expedition  was,  in  consequence,  planned 
at  New-Tork,  where  tiie  army  embarked  on  the  26th  of  De- 
cember,  1779:  they  landed  on  the  lltli  of  February,  1780» 
within  about  thirty  miles  of  Charleston,  which,  after  a  brave 
defence,  was  surrendered  to  sir  ^enry  Clinton,  on  the  12th 
of  May. 

A  series  of  ill  success  followed  this  unfortunate  event  The 
American  arms  in  South  Carolina,  were,  in  general,  unsuc- 
cessful; and  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  in- 
vadersy  whose  impolitic  severity  was  extremely  ill  calculated 
to  answer  vy  of  the  objects  for  which  the  war  had  been  com- 
menced* 

Affairs  vfert  thus  circumstanced,  when  general  Washington 
appointed  general  Greene  to  the  command  of  the  American 
forces  in  the  southern  district  He  arrived  at  Charlotte  on 
the  2d  day  of  December,  1780,  accompanied  by  ^neral  Mor- 
gan, a  brave  officer,  who  had  distinguished  himself  to  the 
northward,  in  the  expedition  against  Burgoyne.  He  found 
the  forces  he  was  to  command,  ^uced  to  a  very  small  num- 
ber, by  defeat  and  by  desertion.  The  returns  were  nine  hun- 
dred and  seventy  continentids,  and  one  thousand  and  thirteen 
militia*  Military  stores,  provisions,  forage*  and  all  things 
necessary,  were,  if  possibloi  in  a  more  reduced  state  * 
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army.  His  men  vere  'without  pay,  and  almoBtwitboiit  cloth- 
ing: and  supplies  or  the  latter  were  not  to  be  had,  but  from 
a  distance  of  two  hundred  miles.  In  this  pwiloua  and  em- 
barrnsHed  situation,  he  had  to  oppose  a  respectable  and  victo- 
riuus  army.  Fortunately  for  him.  the  conduct  of  Home  of 
tiic  fricrudg  of  royalty  obliged  numbers,  otherwise  disposed  to 
remain  nrutcr,  to  take  up  arms  in  their  own  defence.  Tbu, 
anil  the  prudent  meaftures  the  general  took  for  remoTing  the 
innumerable  difficulties  and  disadvantages  he  was  surrounded 
vith.  and  for  conciliating  the  alTections  of  the  inhabitants, 
soon  brought  together  a  considerable  force;  far  inferior,  bow- 
e\'er,  tn  tliat  of  the  British,  who  deemed  the  country  perfectly 
subjugated. 

After  he  had  recruited  his  forces  with  all  the  friends  to  the 
rvAoliition  that  he  could  assemble,  he  sent  a  considerable de- 
tachincnt  under  general  Morgan,  to  the  western  extremities  of 
the  Htatc.  tu  protect  the  w  ril-disposed  inhabitants  from  the  ra- 
vagOH  of  the  toriea.  This  foi-cc,  which  was  the  first  that  had 
for  a  considerable  time  appeared  there,  on  the  side  «^  the  Amo- 
ricans,  inspired  the  frion<ls  of  liberty  with  new  couragr.  so 
that  riunibci"s  of  them  cTOwdcd  to  tlwi  standanl  of  peneral 
Morgan,  who,  at  length.  Itecame  so  fonnidablo.  that  lord 
Cornwallis  thought  proper  to  send  cohincl  T.irlcton,  to  dis- 
lodge him  from  the  station  he  had  taken.  1'his  officer  was  at 
the  head  of  a  thousand  reguhir  li-oops,  and  had  two  field 
pioco».  He  came  ii]i,  on  tiie  17th  of  January,  ITSI,  at  a 
place  railed  Cowfiens,  with'  general  Morgan,  wliose  forrc  was 
much  infei-ior.  and  was  composed  of  two-thirds  militia,  and 
one  Ihii-d  coutincntalbi.  An  engagement  n  as  the  immediate 
C0n,sr([iicnce. 

Morgan  gained  a  complete  victory  over  an  officer,  the  ra- 
pidity and  success  of  whose  attacks,  until  that  time,  might 
have  entitled  htm  to  make  unc  of  the  declaration  of  C}e»<ar. 
"veni,  villi,  vici."  Upwards  of  five  hundred  of  the  British 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  were  made  prisoners;  a  very  con- 
Kidcriible  number  wei-e  killed.  Eight  hundred  .stand  of  arms, 
two  field  pieces,  and  thirty-five  baggage -wagons  fell  to  tht 
victors,  viXm  had  only  twelve  killed  and  sixty  wounded. 

This  bi-i1liant  success  fjuite  disconcerted  the  plan  of  opera- 
tions formed  by  lord  CornwalHs.  Having  entei-tained  no  idea 
of  any  enemy  to  opjMtse  in  South  Camliiia.  the  conquest  of 
which  he  deemed  complete,  he  had  made  everj-  preparation 
for  carrying  his  arms  to  the  northward,  to  gather  the  laurels 
which,  he  imagined,  awaited  him.  He  now  found  himself 
obliged  to  postpone  this  design.  He  marched  with  rapidity 
after  general  Morgan,  in  hopes  not  only  to  recover  the  pri- 
soners, but  to  revenge  Tailcton's  ioascs.    The  American  ^ 
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neral>  by  a  rapidity  of  moyements,  and  the  interference  of 
Pro¥iilence»  eluded  bis  efforts;  and  general  Greene  effected  a 
junctioii  of  the  two  divisions  of  his  little  army,  on  the  7th  of 
Febnuury.  Still  he  was  so  far  inferior  to  lord  Cornwallis^ 
that  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  northward;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  vigilance  and  activity  of  his  enemy,  he  brought  his 
men  in  sa^ty  into  Virginia. 

In  Vircinia,  general  Greene  received  some  reinforcements^ 
and  had  &e  promise  of  more;  on  which  he  returned  again  in- 
to Nortti  Carolina,  where,  on  their  arrival,  he  hoped  to  be 
able  to  act  on  the  offensive.  He  encamped  in  the  vicinity  of 
lord  Comwallis's  army.  By  a  variety  of  the  best  concerted 
manoBuvres,  he  so  judiciously  supported  the  arrangement  of 
ills  troops,  by  the  secrecy  and  promptitude  of  his  motions^ 
that,  during  tiiree  weeks,  while  the  enemy  remained  near  him, 
he  prevented  them  from  taking  any  advantage  of  their  supe- 
riority; and  even  cut  off  all  opportunity  of  their  receiving 
succours  from  the  royalists. 

About  the  beginning  of  March,  he  effected  a  junction  with 
a  continental  regiment,  and  two  considerable  bodies  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Carolina  militia.  He  then  determined  on  attacking 
the  British  commander  without  loss  of  time,  ^*  being  persua- 
ded,'^  as  he  declared  in  his  subsequent  dispatches,  *'  that,  if  he 
was  successful,  it  would  prove  ruinous  to  the  enemy;  and«  if 
otherwise,  that  it  would  be  but  a  partial  evil  to  him."  On 
the  14th,  he  arrived  at  Guilford  court-house,  the  British  then 
lying  at  twelve  miles  distance. 

His  army  consited  of  about  four  thousand  five  hundred  men, 
of  whom  near  two  thirds  were  North  Carolina  and  Virginia 
militia.  The  British  were  about  two  thousand  four  hundred; 
all  regular  troqis,  and  the  greater  part  inured  to  toil  and  ser- 
vice in  their  long  expedition  under  lord  Cornwailis,  who,  on 
the  morning  of  tihe  15th,  being  apprised  of  general  Greene's 
intentions,  marched  to  meet  him.  The  latter  disposed  his 
army  in  three  lines ;  the  militia  of  North  Carolina  were  in 
front ;  the  second  line  was  composed  of  those  of  Virginia ; 
and  the  third,  which  was  the  flower  of  the  army,  was  formed 
of  continental  troops,  near  fifteen  hundred  in  number.  They 
were  flanked  on  both  sides  by  cavalry  and  riflemen,  and  were 
posted  on  a  rising  ground,  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Guilford 
courthouse. 

The  engagement  commenced  at  half  after  one  o'clock,  by  a 
brisk  cannonade ;  after  which,  the  British  advanced  in  three 
columns ;  and  attacked  the  first  line,  composed  of  North  Ca- 
rolina militia.  These,  who,  probably,  had  never  been  in  ac- 
tion before,  were  panic  struck  at  the  approach  of  the  enemy  i 
and  many  of  tliem  ran  away  without  firing  a  guui  or  being 
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fired  npon,  and  eren  befora  the  Britidi  bad  come  nearer  fluui 
one  hundred  and  Torly  yards  to  them.  Part  of  them»  howerct> 
fired ;  but  they  then  followed  the  example  irf  their  comrades. 
Their  ofBcera  made  every  possible  eSbrt  to  rally  tbem ;  but  the 
advantages  of  their  poaUion,  nor  any  other  conridiiTatiiHi, 
could  induce  them  to  maintain  their  ground.  Thio  dtameful 
condurt  had  a  great  efTcct  upon  the  issue  of  the  battl&  The 
next  line,  however,  behaved  much  better.  They  fought  iritti 
great  bravery ;  and  were  thrown  into  disorder;  rained,  re- 
turned to  the  cham,  and  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  for  a  long  time; 
butwere  at  length  broken,  and  (biven  on  the  third  line,  when 
the  engagement  became  general,  very  severe,  and  very  bloody. 
At  length,  superiority  of  dicfpUne  carried  the  day  from  mm- 
riority  of  numbers.  The  conflict  endures!  an  hour  and  a  buf ; 
and  was  terminated  by  general  Oroenc's  ordering  a  retreat, 
when  he  perceived  that  the  enemy  were  on  the  point  of  encir- 
cling his  troops. 

This  was  a  hard  fought  action.  Lord  Cornwallis  stated  his 
losses  in  killed,  wounded,  and  misRing,  at  five  hundred  and 
thirty-two,  among  whom  were  several  officers  of  connderable 
rank.  But  thin  battle  was,  ncverthelens.  decisive  in  its  conse- 
quences. Lord  Cornwallis  was,  three  days  after,  obliged  to 
make  a  reti-ogade  motion:  and  to  return  to  Wilmington,  tiitii' 
atcd  two  hundred  miles  fi'om  the  srene  of  action.  He  wan 
even  under  the  necessity  of  abandoning  a  considerable  number 
of  tliose  who  were  dangerously  wounded.  The  loss  of  the 
Americans  was  about  four  hundred,  kilted  and  wounded. 

Some  time  after  the  battle  of  Guilford,  general  Greene  de- 
termineil  to  return  to  South  Carolina,  to  en<lea>'or  to  esptl  the 
British  from  that  state.  His  first  object  was  to  attempt  the 
reduction  of  Camden,  where-  lord  Rawdon  was  posted  with 
about  nine  hundred  men.  The  strength  of  this  place,  which 
Was  covei-ed  on  the  south  and  cast  side  by  a  ri^er  and  creek, 
and  to  the  westwani  and  northward  by  six  redoubts,  i*endcr' 
ed  it  impracticable  to  caiTV  it  by  storm,  with  the  small  array 
general  Gi-eene  had,  consisting  nf  about  seven  hundred  contw 
nentals,  the  militia  having  gone  home.  He,  therefore,  eii- 
ram)ied  at  about  a  mile  from  the  town,  in  onlcr  to  prevent  sup- 
plies  from  being  bi-ought  in.  and  to  take  advantages  of  sucb 
favorable  circumstances  as  might  occur. 

Lord  Rawdnn'ssituatiiiu  «a»  extremely  delicate.  Colonel 
tValsun.  wbuiu  be  had  some  time  befoi-e  detached,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  eastern  fifinfieif),  and  to  whom  he  bad,  on  In- 
tt^tligence  of  general  GiTcne's  intentions,  sent  orders  to  re- 
turn to  Camden,  was  so  effectually  watched  by  general  Ma- 
nou,  that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  obey.  His  lordship's 
supplies  wci-e,  moreover,  very  prccarimis;  and  should  geoeral 
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Greene's  reinforcements  arrtve,  he  might  be  so  closely  invest- 
(bd,  as  to  be  at  Icngtb  obliged  to  surrender.  In  this  dilemma^ 
the  best  expedient  that  suggested  itself,  was  a  bold  atta(*k  i 
for  which  purpose,  he  armed  every  person  with  him,  capable 
of  carrying  a  musket  not  excepting  his  musicians  and  cn*um- 
mors.  He  sallied  out  on  the  25th  of  April,  and  attacked  ge- 
neral Greene  in  his  camp.  The  defence  was  obstinate;  and 
for  some  part  of  the  engagement  tlie  advantage  appeared  to 
be  in  favor  of  America.  Lieutenant  colonel  Washington,  who 
commanded  the  cavalry,  had  at  one  time  not  le«s  than  two 
hundred  British  prisoners.  However,  by  the  misconduct  of 
one  of  the  American  regiments,  victory  was  snatched  from 
general  Greene,  who  was  compelled  to  retreat  He  lost  in 
the  action  about  two  hundred  killed,  wounded  and  prisoners. 
Rawdon  lost  about  two  hundred  and  fifty-eight 

There  was  a  great  similarity  between  the  consequences  of 
the  affair  at  Guilford,  and  those  of  this  action.  In  the  former, 
lonl  Comwallis  was  successful,  but  was  afterwards  oblig-* 
ed  to  retreat  two  hundred  miles  from  the  scene  of  action,  and 
for  a  time  abandoned  the  grand  object  of  penetrating  to  the 
northward.  In  the  latter,  lord  Rawdon  had  the  honor  of  the 
field;  but  was  shortly  after  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  aban- 
doning his  posty  and  leaving  behind  him  a  number  of  sick  and 
wounded. 

The  evacuation  of  Camden,  with  the  vigilance  of  general 
Greene,  and  the  several  oflScers  he  employed,  gave  a  new  com- 
plexion to  affairs  in  South  Carolina,  where  the  British  ascen- 
dancy declined  more  rapidly  than  it  had  been  established. 
The  numerous  forts,  garrisoned  by  the  enemy,  fell,  one  after 
the  other,  into  the  hands  *of  the  Americans.  Orangeburg, 
Motte,  Watson,  Georgetown,  Granby,  and  others,  fort  Nine- 
ty-Six excepted,  were  surrendered;  and  a  very  considerable 
number  of  prisoners  of  wai*,  with  military  stoi*cs  and  artillery^ 
were  found  in  them. 

On  the  22d  May,  general  Greene  sat  down  before  Ninety- 
Six,  with  the  main  part  of  his  little  army.  The  siege  was 
carried  on  for  a  considerable  time  with  great  spirit;  and  the 
place  was  defended  with  equal  bravery.  At  length,  the  works 
were  so  far  reduced,  that  a  surrender  must  have  been  made 
in  a  few  days,  when  a  reinforcement  of  three  regiments,  from 
Europe,  arrived  at  Charleston,  which  enabled  lord  Rawdon 
to  proceed  to  relieve  tliis  important  post.  The  superiority  of 
the  enemy's  force  reduced  general  Gi'eenc  to  the  alternative 
of  abandoning  the  siege  altogether,  or,  previous  to  their  arri- 
val, of  attempting  the  fort  by  storm.  The  latter  was  more 
agreeable  to  his  enterprising  spirit:  and  an  attack  was  made 
on  the  morning  of  the  I9th  of  June.     He  was  repulsed,  with 
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tlie  loss  orotic  hundred  and  fifty  men.    He  raised  the  siege^ 

and  i-rtrcatrd  over  the  Saluda. 

Dr.  RamNaj-.  npeaking  of  the  state  of  aflkira  about  this  pe- 
riod, says,  "tnilj  distressing  was  tlie  situation  of  tlic  Ameri- 
liin  amiy,  wlioii  in  the  gi-asp of  victory,  to  be  obliged  to  ex- 
pose tlicmselvrs  to  a  hazanloiiH  assault,  and  afterwards  to 
abandon  asifge.  When  they  woit  nearly  masters  of  the  whole 
country,  to  be  romiK-lIcd  to  ivti-eat  to  its  extremity:  and  after 
subduing  the  greatest  jiart  of  the  force  neiit  against  them,  to 
be  under  the  necessity  of  encountering  still  greater  reinforce- 
ments, when  their  remote  Rituation  prt^cluded  then  from  the- 
hojie  of  receiving  a  single  recruit.  In  this  gloomy  situation^ 
there  were  not  wauling  persons  who  advised  general  Green* 
to  leave  the  state,  and  retire  with  his  remaining  forces  to  Vir- 
ginia. To  arguments  and  suggestions  of  this  kind  be  nob  I  jr 
i-eplicd.  *1  will  recover  tlic  country,  nr  die  in  the  attempt.* 
This  distinguished  officer,  whose  genius  was  most  vigoroutf 
in  those  exti-emitiea,  wlieii  feeble  minds  abandon  tbemselves  to 
despair,  adopted  tlie  only  resourec  now  left  him,  of  avoiding 
an  engagement,  until  the  Britixh  force  should  br  divided." 

Some  skirmishes,  of  no  great  moment.  tot»k  plare  between 
the  detached  parties  of  hntli  armies,  in  July  and  August.  Sep- 
tember the  9tli,  general  (ireeiie  hating  assembled  about  two 
thousand  men,  proceeded  to  attack  the  BHiisli,  who,  under 
tlie  command  of  cohniel  StcwaH.  were  posted  at  Eutan 
Springs.  The  Amcncnn  force  was  drawn  up  in  two  lines: 
the  first,  rompo-ieJ  of  Carolina  militia,  was  commanded  by 
generals  Marion  and  I'irkcns,  and  colonel  dc  Malmedy.  The 
second,  wlnrh  consisted  ol'  coiitiiictit.il  troops,  from  North 
Carolina.  Virginia,  and  Maryla»fl.  was  commanded  by  gene- 
mi  Sunipler,  lieutenant  colonel  Camphell,  and  colonel  Wil- 
liams; lieutenant  colonel  l.ee.  with  his  legion,  covered  the 
right  flank;  and  lieutenant  colonel  llt^mleison.  with  the  state 
ti-oops.  coievcd  the  left.  A  <oi'p>  de  reserve  was  formed  of 
Mie  cavalry,  under  lieutenant  cidonel  Washinglun.  and  tlii> 
i)eiawai-e  troops  under  captain  Kirkwood,  As  the  Ameri- 
cans came  foiwai'd  to  the  attack,  they  fell  in  with  some  ad- 
vanced pai-ties  of  the  enemy,  at  about  two  or  three  miles 
ahead  of  the  main  body.  These  being  closely  pni-sncd.  wei-e 
driven  hack,  and  the  action  soon  became  general.  The  militia 
were  at  length  forced  to  give  way.  but  weie  tirairly  supported 
by  the  second  line.  In  the  hottest  part  of  the  engagement, 
general  Greene  ordered  the  Marj  land  and  Virginia  continen- 
tals to  charge  with  trailed  arms.  This  decided  the  fate  of 
the  day.  "Notliing."  says  Dr.  Ramsay,  ''could  surpass  the. 
intrepidity  of  both  oflicei-s  and  men  on  this  occasion.  They 
ruslied  on  in  good  order  thi-ough  a  heavy  cannonade,  and  ar 
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shower  of  musketry,  with  such  unshaken  resolution,  that  they 
bore  down  all  before  tiiem."     The  British  were  broken^ 
closely  pursued,  and  upwards  of  five  hundred  of  tliem  taken 
prisoners.     They,  however,  made  a  fresh  stand,  in  a  favour- 
able position,  in  impenetrable  shrubs  and  a  picquetted  garden. 
.Lieutenant  colonel  Washington,  after  having  made  every  ef- 
fort to  dislodge  them,  was   wounded   and  taken  prisoner. 
Four  six  pounders  were  brought  forward  to  play  upon  them, 
but  they  fell  into  their  hands ;  and  the  endeavours  to  drive 
them  (it>m  their  station,  being  found  impracticable,  the  Ame- 
ricans retired,  leaving  a  sti*ong  picquet  on  the  field  of  battle^ 
^heir  loss  was  about  five  hundi*ed;  that  of  the  British  upwards 
of  eleven  hundred. 

General  Greene  was  honoured  by  congress  with  a  British 
standard,  and  a  gold  medal,  emblematical  of  the  engagement^ 
'^for  his  wise,  decisive,  and  magnanimous  conduct,  in  the  ac- 
tion at  Eutaw  Springs,  in  which,  with  a  force  inferior  in 
number  to  that  of  the  enemy,  he  obtained  a  most  signal  vie- 
tory.'' 

In  the  evening  of  the  succeeding  day,  colonel  Stewart  aban- 
doned his  post,  and  retreated  towards  Charleston,  leaving 
behind  upwards  of  seventy  of  his  wounded,  and  a  thousand 
fltand  of  arms.  He  was  pursued  a  considerable  distance^but 
in  vain. 

The  battle  of  Eutaw  produced  the  most  signal  consequences 
in  favour  of  America.  The  British,  who  had  for  such  a 
length  of  time,  lorded  it  absolutely  in  South  Carolina,  were, 
shortly  after  that  event,  obliged  to  confine  themselves  in 
Charleston,  whence  they  never  ventured  but  to  make  preda- 
tory excursions,  with  bodies  of  cavalry,  which  in  general,  met 
with  a  very  warm  and  very  unwelcome  reception. 

In  Dr.  CaldwelPs  memoirs  of  the  life  of  general  Greene, 
we  have  the  following  interesting  story,  as  connected  with 
the  severe  conflict  at  Eutaw  Springs: 

**  Two  young  oflScers,  bearing  the  same  rank,  met  in  per- 
sonal combat  The  American,  perceiving  that  the  Briton  had 
a  decided  superiority  in  the  use  of  tlie  sabre,  and  being  himself 
of  great  activity,  and  personal  sti*ength  almost  gigantic,  clos- 
ed with  his  adversary  and  made  him  his  prisoner. 

**  Grentlemanly,  generous,  and  high  minded,  this  event,  add- 
ed to  a  personal  resemblance  which  they  were  observed  to  bear 
to  each  other,  produced  between  tiiese  two  youthful  warriorSf 
an  intimacy,  which  increased  in  a  short  time,  to  a  mutual  at- 
tachment 

**  Not  long  after  the  action,  the  American  officer  returninfp 
home,  on  furlough,  to  settle  some  private  budiness^  obtainoq 
]^n9i9siQii  for  hi§  friend  to  accpmpany  him. 
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*'  TraTelltng  withont  attendants  or  goard.  tlivy  were  botU 
armed  and  wpII  mounted.  Pai*t  of  thrir  route  lay  througb  a 
Bcttlemrnt.  Iiiglily  dinaffbcteil  to  the  American  cause. 

*' Vhoii.  in  tiic  midst  of  this,  having,  in  conHequcnce  of  a 
stiowcr  of  rain,  thrown  around  tliem  their  cloaks,  which  con- 
cealed tlieir  unifnnna,  they  were  suddenly  encountered  by  a 
dctftrhmcnt  of  toricn. 

"Tlie  young  American,  determined  to  die  rather  than  be- 
come a  priso'ier.  especially  to  men  whom  ho  held  in  abhor- 
rence for  disloyalty  to  their  country,  and  the  generous  Britoo 
resolved  not  to  survive  one  by  whom  he  had  been  diafinguiBh- 
ed  and  treated  so  kindly,  they  both  together,  with  great  spirit 
and  selfpossessioii,  charged  the  royalists.  Iiaving  first  madesig- 
nals  in  their  rear,  as  if  directing  others  to  follow  them;  and 
thtis.  without  injury  on  cither  side,  had  the  address  and  good 
fortune,  to  put  tlie  ]iarty  to  flight. 

"Arriving  in  safety  attlie  place  of  their  desdnation,  what 
was  (heir  Hur|irise  and  augmented  satisfartion,  on  finding, 
fi-om  soma  questions  proposed  by  the  Amciican  officer's  father, 
tltat  they  were  first  cousins ! 

"  With  inrr-easing  delight,  the  yoiiiif;  Briton  paised  several 
weeks  in  the  fiiinily  of  his  kinsinuii.  w hin-  (lie  writer  of  this 
narrative  saw  him  daily,  and  nrtcn  li^^teiicd.  with  the  rapture 
of  a  child,  to  the  clicckei-ud  slory  of  his  nitlitary  adventures. 

"To  heighten  the  occuriTiice.  and  i^eTiiier  it  moi-e  itimaii- 
tic.  the  Amerirun  otiiccr  h.til  a  siHtcr.  Iiratitifiil  and  acrnni- 
plished.  whose  lieart  soon  felt  for  the  fjailiinl  stranger,  more 
than  the  aflectioii  due  to  a  cousin.  The  attachment  was  mn- 
tual. 

"Rut  here  the  adventure  nssmiies  a  tragical  cast.  The 
youthful  f.nrigner,  being  exiihanged.  was  siinimoned  to  return 
to  his  iTgiuH'iit.  The  message  was  fatal  to  his  peace. — 
But  military  honour  demandeil  the  sacHlice;  and  the  ladv, 
grriemus  and  high  minded  as  himself,  would  not  be  inslrii- 
mental  in  dimming  his  laurels. 

*■  The  parting  scene  was  a  high-wrought  picture  of  tender- 
ness and  Hori-ow.  On  taking  leave,  the  parties  mutually 
bound  themselves,  by  a  solemn  promise,  to  remain  single  n 
certain  number  of  yeai-s,  in  the  hope  that  an  arrangement 
contemplated  might  again  bring  them  together.  A  few  weeks 
afterwards  the  lady  expired  under  an  attack  of  small-pox. 
The  fate  of  the  olUrerwe  never  leanit." 

It  has  ali-eady  been  mentioned,  that  Greene's  army  was  in 
a  de]dorable  situation,  and  suffered  under  every  privation.  In 
his  letters  to  tlie  serretai-y  at  war,  he  says.  "Vc  have  tln-ee 
hundred  men  without  arms,  and  more  than  one  thousand  si> 
naked,  that  they  can  he  put  on  duty  only  io  cases  of  a  (|cspc- 
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rate  tmtare.  We  hare  been  all  winter  in  want  of  arms  and 
clothing.  The  subsistence  of  the  army  is  wretched,  and  we 
are  without  rum,  or  any  kind  of  spirits.'' 

Again,  he  says,  **  Our  diflBiculties  are  so  numerous,  and 
our  wants  so  pressing,  that  I  have  not  a  moment's  relief  from 
the  most  painful  anxieties.  I. have  more  embarrassment  than 
it  is  proper  to  cIis(*lose  to  the  world.  Let  it  suffice  to  say,  that 
this  part  of  the  United  States,  has  had  a  narrow  escape.  / 
have  been  seven  months  in  the  field  without  taking  off  my 
dothes.'* 

Judge  Johnson,  in  his  life  of  general  Greene,  says,  <^  At 
the  battle  of  the  Eutaw  Springs,  Greene  says,  *  that  hundreds 
of  my  men  were  as  naked  as  they  were  born*'  Posterity  will 
scarcely  believe,  that  the  bare  loins  of  many  brave  men  who 
carried  death  into  the  enemy's  ranks  at  the  Eutaw,  were  gall- 
ed by  their  cartonch-boxes,  while  a  folded  rag  or  a  tuft  of 
moss  protected  the  shoulders  from  sustaining  the  same  injury 
from  the  musket.  Men  of  other  times  will  enquire,  by  Mhat 
magic  was  this  army  kept  together?  By  what  supernatural 
power  was  it  made  to  fight?" 

During  the  relaxation  that  followed,  a  dangerous  plot  was 
formed  by  some  turbulent  and  mutinous  persons  in  tlie  army, 
to  deliver  up  tlieir  brave  general  to  the  Britisii.  This  trea- 
sonable design  owed  its  rise  to  the  hardships,  wants  and  ca- 
lamities of  the  soldiers,  who  were  ill  paid,  ill  clothed,  and  ill 
fed.  The  conspirators  did  not  exceed  twelve  in  number;  and 
a  providential  discovery  defeated  the  project. 

The  following  account  of  the  contemplated  mutiny  of  the 
army  under  general  Greene,  we  copy  from  "  Garden's  anec- 
dotes of  the  revolutionary  war  :" 

^*  Destitute  of  clothing ;  stinted  in  food ;  severely  afflicted 
by  disease,  discontent  began  to  manifest  itself  in  the  most  ap- 
palling colours.  The  first  indication  of  it,  was  a  placanl  near 
the  quarters  of  general  St.  Clair,  to  this  efi*ect ;  <*  can  soldiere.  1 
be  expected  to  do  their  duty,  clothed  in  rags,  and  fed  on  rice?*^''^ 
Suspicion  attaching  to  a  few  disorganizing  characters,  they, 
to  escape  punishment,  went  over  to  the  enemy,  and  tranquili- 
ty  was,  for  a  time,  restored.  The  embers,  however,  that  had 
been  smothered,  but  not  extinguished,  were  speedily  revived, 
and  were  ready  to  burst  into  a  flame,  through  the  intrigues  of 
a  sergeant  of  the  Pennsylvanians,  and  two  domestics  attached 
to  the  family  of  general  Greene,  who  opened  a  correspondence 
with  the  enemy,  and  engaged,  on  a  given  day,  to  deliver  up 
their  commander,  and  every  officer  of  distinction.  A  female, 
who  had  noticed  the  murmuring  of  the  disaflTected,  and  unguard- 
ed expressions  of  the  ringleader,  occasioned  the  discovery  of 
the  plot.    The  light  troops,  who  had  for  some  little  time  bees 
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indulged  with  comfortable  quarters  in  the  rear,  to  rMover  frov* 
the  fatigues  ofRPvore  siM'vicc,  were  immedintely  brought  foiv 
wxrd.  To  tliMn.  not  a  shadp  of  suspicion  attached.  Wash*' 
ington'<i.  Gill's  and  <li^  Irgion  ravalry,  took  their  station  in 
advance.  Thp  Delawaros.  Smith's  company  of  Virginia  ro«- 
giilarn.  and  legion  lofantry,  were  drawn  nearer  to  head-quar> 
tfi's.  A  troo)]  of  horse  was  pushed  forward  to  watch  the  too-' 
tions  nf  the  enemy.  The  sergeant  was  arrested,  tried,  and  wft^ 
wuti>d.  The  fate,  of  the  country  was  suspended  by  a  thread  fi 
destruction  would  inevitably  have  followed  irresolution.—  ' 
Greene  was  sensible  of  it.  and  striking  with  derision,  gave  a 
death  blow  to  faction,  and  every  symiitom  of  revolt-  It  wa* 
a  melancholy  sight,  awful  indeed,  and  appalling,  to  behold  a 
youtb,  an  Apollo  in  shape,  as  fine  a  military  figure  as  ever 
trod  the  earth,  led  forth  to  pay  the  penalty  of  his  perfidy.  Ha 
walked  with  a  firm  step,  and  composed  countenance,  distri- 
buting as  he  passed  along,  to  such  of  his  companions  as  a|K' 
proachcd  him,  several  ai'ticles  of  his  clothing,  at  tliat  periw'' 
precious  legacies.  His  hat  he  gave  to  one,  his  coat  to  ano- 
ther, his  sleeve  buttons  to  a  third.  Every  countenance  ex- 
pressed sorrow,  bul  not  a  murmur  was  heard.  Arrived  at  the 
*  fatal  sjKit,  he  in  few  words,  but  in  t!ie  most  impressive  maii- 
^  ncer,  called  upon  his  comrades,  "  not  to  sully  their  glory,  nor 
forego  the  advantages  they  would  speedily  realize  from  the 
termination  of  the  war;  and  if  a  thought  of  desertion  was  har- 
boured in  their  bosoms,  at  once  to  discard  it.  I  have  no  cause 
-^''(he  added)  to  complain  of  the  Coui't ;  I  certainly  spoke  impru- 
dently, and  from  the  evidence  given  of  my  guilt,  they  could 
^^^ot  liave  acted  otherwise."  Be  then  gave  the  signal  to  the 
^B^latoon  selected  from  his  own  corps;  was  fired  on*  and  ex- 
pired. Great  pains  were  taken  by  General  Greene,  as  soon 
as  suspicion  was  excited,  to  make  a  full  discovery.  As  soon, 
^  however,  as  sufficient  evidence  was  obtained,  he  waited  not  to 
sMscertain  the  extent  of  the  evil,  but  by  a  decided  step  crashed 
^^■«BectualIy.  The  delay  of  a  few  hours  must  have  occasion' 
^B  the  loss  of  our  officers,  and  probably  the  death  of  every 
nithful  soldier.  O'Neal  had  been  sent  to  watch  the  motioDs 
of  the  enemy,  accompanied  by  Middieton  as  his  second,  and 
captain  Rudolph,  who  had  volunteered.  Passing  Bacon  and 
Eagle  bridges,  they  patrolled  tbe  road  for  several  miles  below 
Dorchester,  and  seeing  no  appearance  of  any  party  without 
their  lines,  wheeled  his  troop  to  return.  Rudolph,  with  two 
dragoons,  was  in  advance.  On  a  sudden  three  well  mounted 
black  troopers  appeared  in  front  These  were  immediately 
charged.  The  chief  fell  by  the  arm  of  a  Pope,  a  soldier  of 
distinguished  gallantry.  Rudolph  dismounted  thesecond,  and 
made  him  a  prisoner }  the  tiiird  escaped.    Tbe  captive  being 
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asked  if  the  British  calvary  vere  out  in  force,  declared ; 
'^That  a  dngle  troop  under  the  command  of  captain  Dawkins, 
had  gone  by  the  way  of  Goose  Creek  Bridge,  a  few  miles 
higher,  and  were  to  return  by  the  way  of  Dorchester."  Rnow«> 
ing  the  firmness  of  Rudolph,  the  valour  of  Middleton,  and 
tned  bravery  of  his  troop,  O'Neal  pushed  forward  in  full  ex- 
pectation of  a  complete  triumph.  Dawkins  was  soon  discovered 
passing  through  the  village  of  Dorchester,  and  bearing  down 
upon  him.  The  charge  was  sounded  on  both  sides,  and  a 
fierce  conflict  began ;  but  before  any  material  advantage  could 
be  gained,  the  bugle  was  heard  from  anotlier  quarter,  and  in- 
fantry rose  in  every  direction.  A  road  leading  towanls  Goose 
creel^  afforded  the  only  chance  of  retreat:  this  was  immediately 
taken,  aid  though  exposed  to  a  iieavy  fire,  the  officers,  and 
most  of  the  privates  escaped  without  injury.  Nine  men  and 
fifteen  horses  of  the  troop  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,'' 

The  surrender  of  lord  Comwailis,  whose  enterprising  spi- 
rit had  been  by  the  British  ministry  expected  to  repair  the 
losses,  and  wipe  away  the  disgrace  which  had  been  incuiTed 
through  the  inactivity  and  indolence  of  other  generals,  having 
convinced  them  of  the  impractability  of  subjugating  Ameri- 
ca, they  discontinued  offensive  operations  in  every  quarter. 
From  the  beginning  of  the  year  1782,  it  was  currently  re- 
ported that  Charleston  was  speedily  to  be  evacuated :  it  was 
officially  announced  the  7th  of  August,  but  it  did  not  take 
place  until  the  17th  of  December. 

The  happy  period  at  length  arrived,  when,  by  the  virtue 
and  bravery  of  her  sons,  aided  by  the  bounty  of  heaven,  Ame- 
rica compelled  her  invaders  to  recognise  her  independence,--* 
Then  her  armies  quitted  the  tented  fields,  and  retired  to  cul- 
tivate the  arts  of  peace  and  happiness.  Amongst  the  rest^ 
general  Greene  revisited  his  native  country,  where  he  proved 
himself  as  valuable  a  citizen,  as  the  Carolinas  had  witnessed 
him  a  gallant  officer.  ^^ 

We  have  mentioned  Judge  Johnson's  life  of  general  GreenMK 
This  work  is  in  two  volumes  quarto,  and  gives  a  particulaaB^ 
account  of  the  transactions,  and  indeed  of  the  campaigns,  &cv' 
of  the  war  in  the  southern  states,  by  William  Johnson,  Esq^ 
of  South  Carolina,  and  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,     At  the  conclusion  of  the  work, 
he  makes  the  following  just  remarks: 

*^  We  will  now  dismiss  the  reader  with  these  remarks,  Tb 
the  young  and  the  lowly,  the  incidents  of  general  Greene's  life 
hold  out  a  most  valuable  moral.  They  show,  with  certainty, 
that  there  is  no  condition  which  may  not  be  improve  by  vir- 
tne  and  perseverance;  that  the  acquirement  of  knowledge 
leads  directly  to  eminence;  and  that  the  most  persevering  li- 
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bour  Is  not  inconnistent  with  the  improvement  of  ttie  minil, 
wliPii  till!  miiiil  ix  HifhUily  h<-nt  ii|ion  its  uwn  intprDveinrnf. 
AikI  let  no  ilUmuraging  infcinices  be  drawn  from  ihr  iwi-na* 
ruiioiiR  '^llich  Uc  iiiiilcrwciil  from  onvy  «»<)  detrurUon.  Tlicy 
will  fasten  onciiiini'nce;  uiitl  tn  iguotu  tlie  general*)!  «wn  lan- 
guage, "every  one  but  an  idiot  nill  liatc  rncmiM."  Ttie.<Hi 
Arc  Hinong  Ihp  friala  inridvnt  tu  buinan  lifi:;  and  thfy  will  at* 
ta<k  tliHiK.' most  Kfverelj,  wlio  raiio  tliemselvca  from  nlwu- 
rity.  Men  cannot  bear  mortifying  compariNotw;  and,  thrr«- 
fon%  envy  tliosc  most,  who  have  riitcn  fromHiiinngtlirmHi^lvi-s. 
But,  it  is  a  miwt  ronttoling  evidenre  that  tryth  will  never  be 
abandoned;  Uiat  after  auch  a  lapse  nf  time,  wr  find  tlie  famt-  of 
tliiM  great  and  gwid  man.  vindicatrd  by  the  produrtinn  of  v\  i- 
denre  which  ciuiHot  he  rVHiMlcd.  The  plain  inference  Js,  liiat 
we  do  our  duty,  and  trust  to  Providence  for  Ihu  rest. 

"  To  all.  »c  will  take  tlie  liberty  t»  sugge-^t  another  re- 
mark. It  is  rclaW  of  general  WaHhiuglon.  that  after  the  de- 
feat  i>f  Braddork,  an  eminent  divine  declareil  fntm  Uie  pulpit, 
*  that  Heaven  had  preserved  that  young  man  for  som(<  great 
and  wise  purposes.' 

'•  If  we  rontemidiite  ibe  early  events  of  grnci-al  Gi-eene's  life, 
wcpiTroive  in  lliciii.  a  sti'iliitig  iijitiipss  ni"  inTp;ipalii)n  tor  llic 
•      part  be  was  destined  to  act  in  the  revolutionary  contest.    Sub- 
dued.but  not  broken  down  under  parental  autliority,  he  leam- 
■M*  ^  tVbedienco  and  dicipline,  and  how  to  inforcc  it  on  others ; 
^^*Jmt,  above  all,  self-command.    Cast  on  himself  for  the  grati- 
"V^lr  fication  of  every  wish  of  his  Iieart,  he  learned  that  great  les- 
son of  self-dependence,  which  he  had,  so  often  afterwards,  to 
^1^^  bring  into  exercise.     With  nerves  strung  to  labour,  he  was 
^IPF  pi*epared  for  all  the  fatigues  and  liardshiux  of  war;  and  habits 
of  temperance  taught  him  to  bear,  and  by  his  example,  to 
teach  others  to  bear,  all  privations  of  war.    Yet,  all  this  prc- 
ition  wan  casual,  and  less  than  all  things,  intended  to  fit 
for  a  military  life. 
Nor  was  his  moral  and  religious  education  lesn  adapted 

the  part  he  was  to  act  on  the  theatre  of  the  revolution.  The 

ligionofthe  Quakers,  stripped  of  those  tenets  which  un6t  it 
for  this  nether  world,  is  really  the  political  religion  of  the 
United  States.  Universal  benevolence,  and  unbounded  tole- 
ration, were  their  favourite  doctrines.  He  still  continued  a 
Quaker,  iis  far  as  the  religion  of  the  Quakers  comported  with 
the  defence  of  civil  liberty;  and  thus  blended  the  soldier  witli 
all  that  stern  morality,  and  simplicity  of  character,  which 
distinguish  the  sect  he  belonged  to." 

in  October,  1783.  general  Greene  sailed  to  Georgia,  where 
lie  had  a  considerable  estate,  not  far  distant  from  Savannak- 
Hero  he  passed  away  his  time,  occupied  in  his  domestic  COU' 
cems,  until  the  hour  of  his  mortality  approached. 
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Walking  out,  without  his  hat  in  the  afternoon  of  the  15th 
of  June,  1786,  the  day  being  intensely  hot,  he  was  suddenly 
attacked  with  such  a  verti^  and  prostration  of  strength,  as 
to  be  unable  to  return  to  his  house,  without  assistance.  The 
affection  was  what  is  denominated  a  ^  ^stroke  of  the  sun/'  It 
was  succeeded  by  fever,  accompanied  with  stupor,  delirium^ 
and  a  disordered  stomach.  Aii  efforts  to  subdue  it  proved 
fruitless,  and  it  carried  him  off  on  the  1 9th  of  the  same  month. 

When  the  melancholy  account  of  his  death  arrived  at  Sa« 
vannah,-the  people  were  struck  with  the  deepest  sorrow.  All 
business  was  suspended.  The  shops  and.  stores  throughout 
the  town  were  shut;  and  the  shipping  in  the  harbor  had  their 
colours  half-masted. 

The  body  was  brought  to  Savannali,  and  inferred  on  the 
20 th.  The  funeral  procession  was  attended  by  the  Cincinna^ 
11,  militia,  &c.  &c. 

Immediately  after  the  interment  of  the  corpse,  the  mem* 
bersof  the  Cincinnati  retired  to  the  coffee-house  inSavannah^ 
and  came  to  the  following  resolution: 

^That^  as  a  token  of  the  high  respect  and  veneration  in 
which  this  society  hold  tlie  memory  of  their  late  illustrious 
brother,  major-general  Greene,  deceased,  George  Washing- 
ton Greene,  his  eldest  son,  be  admitted  a  member  of  this  so* 
ciety,  to  take  his  seat  on  his  arriving  at  the  age  of  18  years. '' 

General  Greene  left  behind  him  a  wife  and  five  children. 

On  Tuesday  the  12th  of  August,  1786,  the  United  States 
in  congress  assembled,  came  to  the  following  resolution: 

**That  a  monument  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  Nathaniel 
Greene,  Esq.  at  the  scat  of  the  federal  government,  with  the 
following  inscription: 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of 
NATHANIEL  GREENE,  Esq. 

Who  departed  this  life. 
On  the  19th  of  June,  mdcclxxxvi:  ^^■ 

LATE  MAJOR  GENERAL  '^K 

In  the  service  of  the  United  States^  k^P^ 

And  commander  of  their  army 
In  the  southern  department. 
The  United  States,  in  Congress  assembled. 

In  honour  of  his 
Patriotism,  valour,  and  ability^ 
Have  erected  this  monument. 
GREENE,  CHRI8TOFHER9  lieutenant  colonel  commandant 
of  one  of  the  Rhode  Island  regiments  in  the  continental  ser- 
vice, during  the  revolutionary  war,  was  bom  in  the  town  of 
Warwick,  in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island,  in  the  year  1737. 
Philip  Greene,  the  father  of  the  lieutenant  colonel,  was  a  gen* 
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tleman  of  the  first  rwpcrtnbiUty  hi  the  state,  bclornl  for  liw 
virliiea,  anil  admireil  fur  \t\a  honuuraMt;  iliKcliHrf[<'  of  tin*  du- 
ties of  Ihc  vHrinus  statioim  ^l^  wWuh  lie  wuh  railed.  tlt«  last 
of  whHi  plai'Lil  Ikiin  u|>uii  tlie  bench  as  judge  of  the  cotDin 
pleaB  in  tUe  county  of  Kent. 

Chrislopher  received  all  tlio  advantages  bi  the  best  Urn 
eduratiim  procurahloinnnrrouiitry.  which  he  took  cur  told 
prnve  by  tbe  Bost  aiaMuoM  Rmlintion. 

He  vu  particahrty  KtUcbM  to  the  itudy  wt  ma/km^Um^ 
in  wbkh  he  nado  anKt  proflcieiicy,  and  tbiw  laid  ^#  atacfc 
of  knowledge  ctu^  suitoble  far  that  ivoIMbq  to^iAldklw 
was  ftftenwdB  UHxpectedly^xIkd. 

Exhibiting  in  early  life  hi&capaci^  and  amiaUHyvIa  vu 
elected,  by  hla  native  town  wben  niy  ysung.  to  a  ant  fa  Aa 
colonid  legialatan,  which  he  continaed  to  AH  by«Mn«lre 
elections  until  Ae  commeBcement  vi  the  tevolattiMin.««r> 
At  thia  period  the  kfi^ture  viaely  MtablWwi  •  Jtttary 
corpti  s^led,  »Ken&  gnards,**  fitr  the  pUTOW  if  Mbig 
the  most  select  of  her  yosth  for  military  qflra.  lafl^awvt 
young  Oiteae  was  chosen  a  lieutenant,  ud  li  Magrr  $fT§,  M 
was  appointed  by  the  legislature  a  major  in  what  was  then 
called  "  an  army  of  observationSi"  one  brigade  of  one  thou- 
sand sis  hundred  cfTectivea.  under  the  orders  of  his  near  rela- 
tion, general  Nathaniel  Greene,  afterwards  so  celebrated. 

Prom  this  situation  he  was  called  to  the  command  of  a  com- 

Sany  of  infantry,  in  one  of  the  regiments  raised  by  the  state 
tr  continental  service.  The  regiment  to  which  he  belonged 
was  attached  to  the  army  of  Canada,  conducted  by  general 

^^  Montgomery,  in  the  vicissitudes  and  ditticulties  of  which  cam- 

PP  paign  captain  Greene  shared,  evincing  ujion  all  occasions  that 
unyielding  intrepidity  which  marked  his  military  prowess 
in  every  after  scene.  In  the  attack  upon  Quebec,  which  ter- 
minated as  well  the  campaign  as  the  life  of  the  renowned  Mnnt- 

^^omery,  captain  Greene  belonged  to  the  column  which  entcr- 

flnl  the  lowertown,  and  was  made  prisoner. 

V^  His  elevatpd  mind  illy  brooked  [he  ills  and  irksomeness  of 
captivity,  though  in  the  hands  of  the  enlightened  and  humane 
Carleton:  and  it  has  been  uniformly  asserted,  that  while  a 

Crisoncr,  Greene  often  declared  that  "he  would  never  again 
e  taken  alive ;"  a  resolution  unhappily  fulfilled. 
^  As  soon  as  captain  Greene  wa.s  exchanged  he  repaired  to 
hta  regiment,  with  which  he  continued  without  intermission, 
performing  with  exemplary  propriety  the  various  duties  of  his 
progressive  stations,  when  he  was  promoteil  to  the  majority 
of  Vamum's  regiment  In  irrr,  he  succeeded  to  the  conj- 
mand  of  the  regiment,  and  was  selected  by  Washington  to 
take  charge  of  fort  Mercer,  on  the  rivor  Delaware^  (common- 
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ly  called  Red  Bank)  tlie  safe  keeping  of  which  post^  with  that 
of  fort  Mifflin,  (Mud  Island)  was  very  properly  deemed  of 
primary  importance. 

The  following  account  of  the  attack  upon  Red  Bank  and 
fort  Mifflin,  we  select  from  Marshail^s  life  of  Washington  : 

The  British  general  and  admiral,  Howe,  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Brandywine,  made  a  comhined  attack,  by  land 
and  water,  on  the  forts,  Mercer  and  Mifflin. 

''  After  effecting  a  passage  thi'ough  the  workfl  sunk  in  the 
river  at  Billingsport,  other  difficulties  still  remained  to  be  en- 
countered by  the  ships  of  war.  Several  rows  of  chevaux-de 
frize  had  been  sunk  about  half  a  mile  below  Mud  island,  which 
■were  protected  by  the  guns  of  forts  Mifflin  and  Mercer,  as 
well  by  the  moveable  water  force,  so  that  to  raise  the  frames 
and  clear  the  channel  was  impracticable,  without  having  first 
taken  the  forts. 

•*0n  the  21st,  colonel  count  Donop  a  Grerman  offlcer,  who 
liad  gained  great  reputation  in  the  course  of  the  war,  crossed 
the  Delaware  at  Cooper's  ferry,  oj^jiosite  Philadelphia,  at  the 
head  of  a  detachment  of  Hessians,  consisting,  besides  light 
infanti'v  and  chasseui^,  of  three  battalions  of  grenadiers  and 
the  regiment  of  Mcsbach,  amounting  to  about  twelve  hundred 
men,  in  order  to  proceed  next  day  to  the  attack  of  the  foil  at 
Red  Bank. 

'<  It  was  a  part  of  the  plan,  that,  as  soon  as  the  attack 
should  be  made  by  colonel  count  Donop,  a  heavy  cannonade 
on  fort  Mifflin  should  commence  from  the  batteries  on  the 
Pennsylvania  shore,  and  that  the  Vigilant,  a  ship  of  war, 
should  pass  through  a  nari'ow  and  very  confined  channel  be*  .^^ 
tween  Hog  island,  next  below  Mud  island,  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania  shore,  so  as  to  attack  the  foii;  in  tlic  rear.  Meanwhile, 
to  divert  the  attention  of  the  garrison,  and  of  the  marine 
force,  from  the  Vigilant  and  from  other  more  serious  attacks, 
the  advanced  frigates,  together  with  the  Isis  and  Augusta, 
were  to  approach  fort  Mifflin  in  front,  up  the  main  channel^ 
as  far  as  tiie  impediments  in  it  would  admit,  and  from  tlience 
batter  the  works. 

"  The  fortifications  at  Red  Bank  consisted  of  extensive 
outer  works,  within  which  was  an  intrenchment  eight  or  nine 
feet  high,  boarded  and  fraized,  on  which  colonel  Greene  after 
taking  command  of  the  place,  had  bestowed  a  good  deal  of 
labour.  Late  in  the  evening  of  the  22d,  count  Donop  ap- 
peared before  the  fort,  and  attacked  it  with  great  intrepidity. 
It  was  defended  with  equal  resolutitm.  The  outer  works  be- 
ing too  extensive  to  be  manned  by  the  force  under  colonel 
Greene,  which  did  not  exceed  five  hundred  men,  were  only 
lised  to  gall  iht  enemy  while  advancing,  and  on  their  near  ap- 


fKimA  1NM  AbudMHi  W  tt»  garrison,  iriio  vetired  iritiiui 
^  inner  [■liiiMhwtiiit  from  whence  tUey  kc]it  )i|i  against 
tiie  Hmiai—i  who  tvesed  on   witli  givat  galU»try,  n  mtiat 
hMvy  and  dotvoctive  flm.  Colonel  Donop,  while  (fading  oft 
Us  troops,  ncdved  «  mortal  wount).  und  liFutcnitnt  cnlmdt 
'Mingerode,  tbe  Hcond  In  oominand,  fell  abnut  thp  rshm!  tiaaj 
IJeatenant  ndond  linring.  now  the  oUlcst  i-rmaining  otBor' 
of  the  detachment,  drew  at  hU  tniopN  ;  and.  Uriiig  favnun 
hy  the  dnrkMn  ^ the  Bight)  cnllectril  aa  many  »f  tlie  wound-^ 
«d  as  could  be  brought  m.  Bt  tnart-lird  nbout  five  mWen  UintJ 
night,  utd  retamed  nest  Hmj  Ut  Philadcliihia.     In 
paccenfnl  expedition,  acoohling  to  the  bcHt  informatian  wlitc 
Conid  bo  collected,  the  enMQjr  Inst  nhout  four  Imndred  tD« 
The  ganison,  which  wu  rrinfnrced  bom  fort  Mifflin,  am 
uded  D7  flte  gnllies  whkh  flanked  tlic  encm}-.  both  advancing 
and  retreating,  harii^  (biwht  under  cover,  loitt  only  thirty'^ 
two  men  killed  and  wonnded.     It  woulil  ajipear  from  Vbm_ 
■tatement  gina  1^  geaetvl  Howe^  of  tbia  entapiae^  ttst  the 
Inper  works  coald  not  be  carried  without  acaling  laddm  ajwmA 
tiiat  colonel  Donop  had  not  been  (bmiBhed  vifli  them.    Bsd 
the  requisitiona  of  the  commander  in  chief  been  complied  with, 
and  a  camp  been  formed  at  a  convenient  distance  by  the  Jer- 
sey militia,  so  as  to  have  fallen  upon  the  rear  of  the  assail- 
ants, it  is  probable  that  the  whole  corps  might  have  been  de- 
stroyed. 

"In  order  to  be  in  readiness  to  perform  the  part  assigned  to 
the  navy,  the  Augusta,  a  sixty-fuur  gun  ship,  wiUi  four  other 
smaller  vessels,  passed  the  lower  line  of  chevaux-de-frize  op- 
posite to  Billtngsport,  and  lay  above  tliem,  waiting  the  as- 
'  sault  to  be  made  on  the  fort  from  the  land.  The  flood  tide 
setting  in  about  the  time  the  attack  commenced,  they  slipped 
(heir  cables  and  moved  with  it  up  the  river.  The  obstnic- 
tiona  which  had  been  sunk  in  the  river  had  in  some  degree 
flanged  ita  channel,  bo  that  the  Augusta  and  tlie  Merlin 
grounded  a  considerable  distance  below  the  second  line  of 
chevaux-de-fnzc ;  and  a  strong  northerly  wind,  which  had 
prevented  the  Vigilant  from  coming  up  to  the  station  assign- 
ed her,  still  continuing,  so  checked  the  rising  of  the  tide, 
that  tliese  vessels  could  not  be  floated  bythe  subsequent  flood. 
Their  situation,  however,  was  not  discerned  that  evening. 
The  frigates  approached  the  fort  as  near  as  possible,  against 
which  they  kept  up  an  incessant  fire.  The  batteiies  from  the 
Pennsylvania  shore  also  were  opened  on  the  garrison,  bat 
night  soon  put  an  end  to  the  cannonade.  Very  early  next 
morning,  it  was  recommenced,  in  the  hope  that  under  cover  of 
the  fire  from  the  vessels  and  from  the. batteries,  the  Augusta 
Ud  the  Merlin  might  be  got  o%    It  waa  soon  discovered  that 
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fhey  irerB  on  groand,  and  four  fire  ships  were  sent  against 
them,  but  without  effect.  Meanwhile  a  very  warm  cannon- 
ade was  continued  on  both  sides,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
Augusta  took  fire,  and  it  was  found  impracticable  to  extin- 
guish the  flames.  In  this  state  of  things  it  became  necessary 
to  take  out  the  men,  and  to  withdraw  the  frigates,  to  prevent 
the  injury  they  might  sustain  when  she  should  blow  up.  This 
being  in  a  great  measure  effected,  and  the  Merlin,  which 
could  not  be  removed,  being  set  on  fire,  tlie  Augusta  blew  up, 
and  in  her  were  lost  a  few  of  the  crew,  among  whom  were  a 
lieutenant  Baldock,  and*  the  chaplain,  and  gunner.  For  their 
continuance  in  the  vessel,  no  reason  has  been  assigned. 

'^The  repulse  of  the  detachment  commanded  by  count  Do- 
nop,  inspired  congress  with  the  most  flattering  hopes  respect- 
ing the  permanent  defence  of  the  post  on  the  Delaware.  That 
body  expressed  its  high  sense  of  the  merits  of  colonel  Greene^ 
vfho  had  commanded  in  fort  Mercer,  of  lieutenant  colonel 
Smitli,  who  bad  commanded  in  fort  Mifflin,  and  of  commodore 
Hazlewood,  who  commanded  tlie  gallies;  and  to  each  of  these 
officers  an  elegant  sword  was  presented,  as  a  mark  of  tlie  esti- 
mation in  which  his  services  were  held  by  the  public." 

In  the  year  1786,  general  Knox,  then  secretary  of  war,  pre- 
sented Job  Greene,  Esq.  eldest  son  of  colonel  Greene,  with  the 
sword  directed  to  be  presented  by  a  resolve  of  congress,  ac- 
companied with  a  letter,  in  which  he  said,  ^  The  repulse  and 
defeat  of  the  Germans,  at  the  fort  of  Red  Bank,  on  the  Dela- 
ware, is  justly  considered  as  one  of 'the  most  brilliant  actions 
of  the  late  war.  The  glory  of  tliat  event  is  inseparably  at- 
tached to  tlie  memory  of  your  late  fatlier  and  his  brave  gar- 
rison. The  manner  in  which  the  supreme  authority  of  the 
United  States  are  pleased  to  express  their  higli  sense  of  his  mi- 
litary merit,  and  the  honourable  instrument  which  they  annex 
in  testimony  thereof,  must  be  peculiarly  pi*ecious  to  a  son  emu- 
lative of  his  father's  virtues." 

The  noble  manner  in  which  colonel  Greene  sustained  him- 
self against  superior  force  of  veteran  troops,  led  by  an  officer 
of  high  renown,  has  been  related,  as  also  the  well  earned  re- 
wards which  followed  his  memorable  defence.  Consummat- 
ing his  military  fame  by  his  achievements  on  that  proud  day, 
he  could  not  be  overlooked  by  his  discriminating  leader, 
when  great  occasions  called  for  great  exertions.  Greene 
was  accordingly  detached  with  his  regiment  with  the  troops 
placed  under  major  Sullivan,  for  the  purpose  of  breaking  up 
the  enemy's  post  on  Rhode  Island,  soon  after  the  arrival  of 
the  French  fleet  under  count  d'Estaing,  in  the  summer  of  1 778, 
which  well  concerted  enterprise  was  marred  in  the  execution 
by  some  of  those  incidents  which  abound  in  war^  and  especi* 


tStf  wfcm  tte  MthpilBiv  etmfSietMl  and  entruiM  ta%1l 
tarcn,  am)  nqntring  BKval  co-opermtltin.  Returning  to  beaA_ 
iiwurten,  coload  GrenM  conttined  to  smo  under  tb«  ccmim' 
■under  In  ckiet  wfaoae  dinMoice  and  esteem  he  ltadtr«MH-. 
neritod,  and  inTariaUy  Ruojed«  *9  . 

In  the  spring  of  irBl»  TMn  general  Washington  bf^an  w^  ' 
expert  die  pAMnised  naval  aM  trmt  our  bPKt  t'ricitil,  the  ill» 
fkted  Losia  the  XVI,  he  occaskimllj  iiiprnHrlidl  tlic  enemy's 
lines  on  the  side  of  York  faluid.  Id  one  or  thrse  morMuents, 
colonel  Onene,  witti  a  raltaUe  ()»««» v/ax  pmted  on  the  Cm- 
ton  river,  in  advance  of  the  araj.  On  the  other  tAAt  of  ttii» 
river  la;  a  corps  of  reAigees,  (American  dtixensirfco  hat  Jah- 
ed  the  British  army)  ander  ne  command  of  coloiMl  StMtjioqr. 
Tliese  half  citiaens^  half  sridiers,  irere  notorkma  Mv^lM 
and  murder:  and  to  their  vindictive  conduct  nmy  hejili%  is- 
cribed  moat  of  the  cmeltiea  which  stained  the  progMWtffP 
war,  and  which  at  length  compelled  Washlngton'tourfJM  eiip> 
tain  JUgill,  of  the  Brttish  arav,  tobe  brought  to  fcMl  qwuv 
ters.  fortheparposeof  retaUaHng.byhisexfltartlMtttemr- 
der  of  captain  Htiddy,  of  New  JerM^c  perpettiM  b^  a  cap- 
tain Lippincott,  of  the  refugees.  The  commandant  of  tliese 
rcfdgpcti,  (DHancey  was  not  present)  having  ascertained  the 
position  of  Greene's  corps,  which  the  colonel  had  cantoned  in 
adjacent  farm  houses,  probahly  with  a  victv  to  the  procnre- 
ment  of  subsistence,  took  the  resolution  to  strike  it  This  was 
accordingly  done  by  a  nocturnal  move  on  the  13th  of  May. 
The  enemy  rrossedthe  Crotonbefore<lay  light  the  next  room- 
ing, and  hastening  his  advance,  reached  our  station  with  the 
dawn  of  day,  unperceived.  As  he  approached  the  farm  house 
in  which  the  lieutenant  colonel  was  quartered,  the  noise  of 
troops  marching  was  heard,  which  was  the  first  intimation  of 
the  fatal  design.     Greene  and  major  Flagg  immediately  pre- 

Sared  themselves  for  defence,  but  they  were  too  late,  so  expe- 
itious  was  the  progress  of  the  enemy.  Flagg  discharged  his 
pistols,  andinstantlyafterwardsfell  mortally  wounded;  when 
the  ruffians  (unworthy  the  appellatioti  of  soldiers)  burst  open 
the  door  of  Greene's  apartment  Here  the  gallant  veteran 
singly  received  them  with  his  drawn  swnrd.  Several  fell  be- 
neath the  arm  accustomed  to  conquer,  till  at  length  overpow- 
ered by  numbers,  and  faint  from  the  loss  of  blood  sb'eaniing 
from  his  wounds,  barbarity  triumphed  over  valour.  **  His 
right  arm  was  almost  cut  off  in  two  plac^  the  left  in  one,  a 
severe  cut  on  the  left  shoulder,  a  sword  thrust  through  the 
abdomen,  a  bayonet  in  the  right  side,  and  another  through  the 
abdomen,  sevecral  sword  cuts  on  the  head,  and  many  in  differ- 
ent paris  of  the  body." 
Thus  cruelly  mangkd,  fdl  the  generous  conq[aeror  of  cooDt 
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Domqii^  vhose  wounds,  as  well  as  those  of  his  unfortanate  aa* 
sociatesy  had  been  tenderly  dressed  as  soon  as  the  battle  ter« 
minatedf  and  whose  pains  and  sorrows  had  been  as  tenderly 
assuaged*  How  different  was  tlie  relentless  fury  here  di8« 
played! 

The  commander  in  chief  heard  with  unutterable  anguish 
and  deep  indignation,  the  tragical  fate  of  his  much  lovedf 
highly  trusted,  and  faithful  friend  and  soldier,  in  which  feel- 
ing the  army  sincerely  participated*  On  the  subsequent  day 
the  corpse  was  brought  to  head  quarters,  and  his  funeral  was 
solemnized  witli  military  honours,  every  tongue  announcing 
vii^h  sadness  of  sorrow  the  magnitude  of  our  loss. 

Lieutenant  colonel  Greene  was  murdered  in  the  meridian 
of  life^  being  only  forty-four  years  old.  He  left  a  widow  with 
three  sons  and  four  daughters.  He  was  stout  and  strong  in 
stature,  about  five  feet  ten  inches  high,  with  a  bi*oad  round 
chest»  his  aspect  manly,  and  demeanor  pleasing ;  enjoying  al- 
ways a  high  state  of  health,  its  bloom  irradiated  a  counte- 
nance, which  significantly  expressed  the  fortitude  and  mild- 
ness invariably  displayed  throughout  his  life. 

GRAEFF,  George,  an  officer  in  the  revolutionary  army, 
in  the  year  1776,  marched  from  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  to 
aid  in  establishing  the  independence  of  his  counti'y,  as  a  lieu- 
tenant; was  on  the  march  promoted  to  a  captain,  and,  as  such, 
commanded  a  company  at  the  battle  on  Long  Island.  He  died 
at  Lancaster,  .on  the  Idth  of  November,  1823,  in  the  sixty 
eightii  year  of  his  age.  Mr.  Graeff  sustained  through  a  long 
life,  the  character  of  an  honest  man,  and  received  many  proofs 
of  the  esteem  and  respect  of  his  fellow  citizens,  by  repeated 
appointments  to  stations  of  public  trust  and  confidence. 

GURNEY,  Fbancis,  was  born  in  Bucks  county,  in  the 
province  of  Pennsylvania,  about  the  year  1738.  He  received 
the  rudiments  of  an  English  education  in  a  country  school, 
near  the  place  where  he  was  bom. 

Young  Gumey  was  inclined  by  nature  to  deeds  of  enter- 
prise, hardihood  and  valour.  He  manifested  from  his  early 
yearls  a  strong  predilection  for  the  use  and  profession  of  arms. 
Nor  had  he  more  than  entered  on  the  threshold  of  life,  when 
he  was  presented  with  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  to  the  ut- 
most his  favourite  propensity.  When  he  arrived  at  hia 
eighteenth  year,  he  found  the  embittered  war  of  1756,  inun- 
dating in  blood  the  northern  section  of  the  British  provinces. 
lie  accordingly,  witli  a  promptness  and  ardour  peculiar  to 
bis  temperament,  volunteered  his  services  in  the  provincial 
army  to  aid  in  protecting  his  countrymen  from  the  French 
bayonet  and  the  Indian  tomahawk.  His  place  of  destination 
was  the  frontiers  of  Canada,  a  region  famous  in  history  for 


ito  ttagilburf  wui^  and  tbe  bMihiip  to.nUoh 

Kte  In  mttaj  at  Utt  dmngers  ud  expltHti  ol  the 
itnam,  Bud  othcv  offlcen  of  duii^  iatr^idUj.  Adu 
young, actiTe,  uid  cnakMu  of  distioctiDDf  be  was euglj^adflC 
cfaoics  In  ■Imost  erery  spirited  ud  gkUant  —teifilw  Aat 
WW,  from  time  tatinie,uiMlartakeBa|^Brtth0flaMM.  Nor 
did  he  BTer  f»il  to  act  tlte  part  of  a  hnrtt  drtriiifari  ■■< 
lugh-miiuled  Kiltiflr.  Altbot^  be  could  not  at  all-ttaae^ 
I,  hia  Sfowem  and  conduct     "      '    ' 


AmonE  other  Important  mrkei  in  wlilch  be  m 
e  hup    ■  '    "  *  "       ~    ' 


borr  hu  part  in  ttM  cufbm  of  Cape  Brcrtoa. 
But  it  was  not  akne  In  tbe  nf^mt  of  the 
from  cold,  and  menaced  by  Oe  hatcbet  and  icalplnB  kfUs 
the  aanKe,.tb«t  tbla  bran  yonmt  PenoaylvaniM  i  ~ 
country  in  tiM  character  (rf  a  awiv.    DetermlMd 


the  aanKe,.tbat  tbla  bran  yowHt  PenoaylvaniM  aiMM  bb 
country  in  tiie  character  (rf  a  artoiv.  DetermlMd  teJBnae 
glory  wherenr  abe  night  lead  Oo  way,  and,  If  jjMaUB^to 


e  for  himaelf  a  cfaaplet  from  fbe  laiirela  it  difcettt  cli< 
mates,  he  embarked  on  board  the  Britiah  teet  deattned  in  act 
against  the  French  West-India  islandt.    Henv-aaMMr  the 

burning  aun,  nor  the  sultry  and  relaxing  air  of  the  tropics, 
was  sufficient  tu  suhdue  his  spirit  or  unnerve  his  arm.  The 
same  energy  and  enterprise  which  he  liad  previously  displayed 
at  the  taking  of  Cape  Breton,  and  elsewhere  on  the  continent, 
he  manifested  again  at  the  capture  of  Guadaloupe. 

The  war  being  closed,  tiis  inclination  led  him  to  return  to 
tlie  enjoyment  of  peaceful  and  domestic  scenes ;  for  he  felt 
now  no  disposition  to  follow  arms  as  a  profession  for  life.  He 
accordingly  settled  in  Philadelphia  in  the  capacity  of  a  mer- 
chant, where  he  pursued  his  business  with  industry  anil  cor- 
rectness, reputation  and  success,  till  the  commenceiaent  of 
our  revolutionary  war. 

Ranking  with  tlie  foremost  in  his  attachment  to  liherty,  and 
his  ahliorrence  of  every  thing  tliat  might  tend  to  destroy  it.  he 
viewed  with  indignatinn  the  unhallowed  attempts  of  the  Bri- 
tish ministry  to  tram)ile  on  the  riglits  of  tlic  infant  colonies. 
He  was  nut  of  that  saturnine  disposition  which  waits  till  it 
feels  the  lash  of  oppression.  He  wrh  one  of  those  discern- 
ing, keen-sighted  patriots,  who,  in  the  language  of  an  eloquent 
statesman,  "augurmi^agovemment atadistance:  andsnuffthe 
approach  of  tyranny  in  every  tainted  bi-eexe."  Xo  less  prompt 
to  act  than  vigilant  to  discover,  he  was  among  tlie  first  to  raise 
his  voice  and  extend  his  aim  in  behalf  of  the  invaded  liberties 
of  his  country. 

In  the  yi>ar  1774  and  1 775,  when  opposition  to  the  measures 
of  the  British  gn\'ernment  began  to  be  seriously  meditated  and 
organized,  bis  public  services  in  Philadelphia  were  above  all 
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price.  His  ardent  and  active  digposition  first  contributed  to 
rouse  to  resistance  many  of  his  less  sensitive  and  energetic 
compatriots ;  and,  having  no  inconsiderable  knowledge  of  tac- 
tics and  arms,  he  was  highly  instrumental  in  the  formation 
and  diciplining  military  corps.  In  these  he  refused  at  first 
to  accept  of  a  commission,  believing  that  he  could  render  to 
ins  country  higher  services,  by  continuing  to  act  as  a  general 
and  voluntary  instructor  of  the  duties  of  the  soldier.  His 
primary  wish  was :  and  in  this  he  manifested  that  soundness 
of  judgment  for  which  he  was  remarkable ;  to  see  men  of  rank 
and  fortune  heariily  and  practically  engaeed  in  the  cause. 
He  was  anxious  tti  sec  them  take  that  lead  which  their  stand- 
ing in  society,  no  less  than  their  heavy  stake  in  the  approach- 
ing contest,  so  fairly  entitled  them,  and  which  ho  considered 
essential  to  the  success  of  our  measures.  To  this  end,  he  la- 
bored assiduously  and  with  tiie  happiest  effect.  Several  gen- 
tlemen, who  afterwards  acquired  a  name  in  arms,  among 
"whom  may  be  mentioned,  Mifflin,  Cadwalader,  Meredith  and 
others,  were  in  no  small  degree  indebted  to  him  for  their  first 
ap|M)intment  to  military  rank.  When  they  became  known, 
they  were  afterwards,  on  that  ground,  appointed  to  higher  and 
more  conspicuous  stations. 

At  length,  on  the  25  th  of  May,  1775,  Mr.  Gurney  was  pre- 
vailed on  to  accept  the  commission  of  captain  of  infantry,  in 
a  regiment  of  troops  raised  by  authority  of  the  province  of 
Pennsylvania.  In  the  course  of  the  following  year  he  agreed 
to  enter  into  the  reeular  sen'ice,  and  was  appointed  lieuten" 
ant-colonel  in  the  eleventh  regiment  of  the  Pennsylvania  line. 
While  in  this  command  he  was  present  at  the  battles  of  Iron- 
hill,  Brandy  wine,  and  Gkrmantown;  in  each  of  which  he  be- 
haved with  his  accustomed  bravery,  but  had  no  opportunity  of 
acquiring  distinction.  In  the  first  of  them  he  was  ^lightly 
wounded  in  the  foot  ^ 

Soon  after  this  period,  some  irregularity  having  occurred 
on  the  score  of  promotion,  to  whicli  he  thought  it  dishonorable 
to  submit,  colonel  Gurney  resigned  his  commission  in  the  ar- 
my, and  returned  once  more  to  private  life.  Still,  however^ 
was  his  country  benefitted  by  his  judgment  and  active  servi- 
ces* he  being  immediately  placed  on  the  committee  of  safety 
for  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  also  on  that  for  the  defence 
of  the  Delaware  river  and  bay.  The  vigilance  and  compe- 
tency which  he  manifested  under  these  appointments  were  im- 
portant in  their  effects,  and  placed  him  high  in  the  confidence 
of  his  fellow  citizens. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  1783,  lie  resumed  his  mer- 
cantile pursuits  in  that  city,  and  continued  in  them  with  groat 
industry  and  merit^  success,  till  within%  year  or  two  of  hb 
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(feAt)i;  when,  owing  to  hia  advancfd  age  and  t]ie  entioTMB- 
ineiilis  uf  thi^  limoH,  Uc  ilrtcnnin*-il  lo  nbaiKlon  them.  But  dur- 
iiiK  tliin  intportHiit  |>frii)(lof  hislite.  lib  attention  wa^  far  froia 
being  (l«vritt-,il  cxdiisivcly  to  his  privatr  rotirc rns.  Few  inha- 
bitanbi  of  Pennsylvania  look  u  more  urtivc  part  in  llie  trian- 
agcmrntofthe  affuir«  of  the  i-ityandthcmniinonvipalth.  For 
nearly  thirty  years  he  was  coiistmitly  rni))inypd  in  tiie  di«- 
ctiargt'  of  soini'  public  fiinrtion.  ri\il  ormilitHry;  nur  was  he 
ever  found  otherwise  tt<an  indusliioiiA.  rntiiiirleHt,  and  tail h- 
fiil  to  his  trust.  He  hi-lil,  for  neveiiil  jpsts,  the  appoiRtincnt 
of  »anlfn  of  tho  port  of  Philadelpliin.  during  whirn  time  he 
sugge«ti>d  and  had  carried  into  elfet  t  »n  iinpoilnnt  improve' 
ment  in  the  buo;  it  and  bearons  in  tlit^  ItrlaM  are  bay.  1'hat  ts- 
tabltTdimrnt  is  murh  indebtMl  lo  hitn  for  its  present  slate  of 
convpnicDcc  and  exrellence.  We  Mate  on  authority  «hicb 
■we  bclifvc  to  ho  rorrcct,  that  ht'  was  the  inventor  of  sotne- 
thing  useful  in  the  conntrurtinn  of  the  hiioi  h  and  bcaronn  now 
in  UK(%  but  more  particularly  of  a  new  and  highly  improved 
mode  of  securing  tlieni. 

He  wa»  for  a  wliile  one  of  the  alilermen  of  the  city*  and 
Hprvpcl  a  lung  toiir  in  tlie  rity  rounril.'j.  cliicfly  as  [ircstuent  of 
the  Relcct  council.  He  was  for  neieral  years  in  succession 
elected  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  tret  to 
the  house  of  representatives,  and  afterwards  to  the  senate.  In 
both  bodies  be  became  a  leading  character.  For  although  a 
manof  great  humility  of  pretensions,  lie  acquired,  by  prac- 
tice, a  habit  of  speaking  in  public  with  facility  and  effect. 

He  was  also,  a  considerable  time  ago.  created  a  trustee  o(~ 
Dickinson  college,  an  appointment  which  he  held  at  the  time 
of  his  dextl).  In  all  these  situations  he  sustained!  the  reputa- 
tion of  a  man  of  integrity,  firmness,  and  sound  intelligence. 

Such  arc,  in  part,  the  oihces  and  employments  of  a  civil  na- 
ture; in  which  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  Mr.  Gurney  to  ren — 
der  services  to  his  fellow  citizens,  and  to  acquire  theiE^" 
esteem.  On  that  of  county-commissioner,  church-wanlenr  an<ft^ 
trustee  or  director  of  various  institutions,  in  which  he  pro — 
moted  the  interest  of  individuals  or  of  the  city,  we  forbear  t*^ 
dwell.  He  was  also  among  the  most  active,  skilful,  and  indeis  " 
fatigablc  of  the  militia  officers  of  the  state.  He  wore  acolw-  — 
nel's  commission  from  the  first  of  May,  1786,  to  theiaoQthcV^ 
March,  1*99,  when  be  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general. 

The  only  active  military  service  in  which  Mr.  Gumey  w^« 
engaged  subseiiuently  to  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  wa^r 
occurred  in  the  year  1 794,  when  a  considerable  force  was  calle  <' 
into  the  field,  to  suppress  an    insurrefiMoo   <>■  the  westea-A 
part  of  the  state  of  Vennsylvania.    The  troops  assembled  on 
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tiimt  ocGiBion  from  Pennsylvania*  New  Jersey,  Maryland  and 
YirginiAt  amounted  to  about  fifteen  thousand  rank  and  file. 
Mr*  Gumey,  in  the  capacity  or  colonel,  commanded  the  first 
moment  of  the  Philadelphia  brigade,  which,  owing  to  his 
skill  and  attention,  was,  with  the  exception  of  MTherson's 
Bloes,  a  body  composed  of  young  gentlemen  of  family  and 
education,  who  would  have  done  honour  to  any  service,  the 
best  disciplined  and  most  effective  corps  in  the  field. 

Ck>Ionel  Oumey's  command  amounted  on  this  occasion,  to 
about  six  hundred  men,  raw  in  service:  their  fatigue^s  and  ex- 
posures were  great,  and  the  weather  was  oftentimes  tempestu- 
ous and  inclement:  notwithstanding  this,  he  lost  from  sick- 
ness, we  believe,  biit  two  men  during  a  campaign  of  three 
months  continuance*  This  fact  must  be  regarded  as  a  high 
eulogium  on  bis  attention  to  the  accommodation  and  health  of 
his  troops. 

Feeling  somewliat.  although  but  slightly  for  his  age,  the  pres- 
^iure  of  years,  he  had  for  some  time  before  his  death,  declined 
all  participation  in  public  employments.  The  evening  of  hid 
life  was  retired  and  tranquil,  rational  and  dignified;  such  as 
need  not  have  caused  a  blush  on  the  cheek  of  the  best-born 
citizen  of  Rome.  It  was  passed  in  social  intercourse,  amuse- 
ment from  books,  and  the  cultivation  of  a  favourite  country- 
seat  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia. 

He  died  on  the  25tli  of  May,  1815,  after  a  severe  and  pain- 
ful indisposition  of  one  month,  which,  particularly  towards 
the  close,  he  bore  with  fortitude  and  perfect  resignation.— r 
There  exists  the  fairest  ground  of  belief,  that  his  last  mo-  * 
ments  were  those  of  the  christian  in  communion  with  his 
God. 

Gteneral  Gumey  was,  in  his  personal  appearance,  particu- 
larly striking.  No  one  could  pass  him  in  the  street  as  a  com- 
mon man.  He  was  nearly  six  feet  high,  portly  and  well 
formed,  and  considering  his  age,  unusually  erect.  Although 
considerably  turned  of  threescore  and  ten,  he  had,  both  men- 
tally and  corporeally,  much  of  the  vigour  and  elasticity  of 
the  meridian  of  life.  The  frost  of  years  was  white  on  his 
temples,  but  its  rigours  had  not  penetrated  to  his  mind  or  his 
heart  His  affections  were  still  warm,  his  memory  retentive, 
his  powers  of  iftellect  active  and  pliable,  and  his  spirits 
had  much  of  the  buoyancy  of  youth.  He  had  a  complexion 
unusually  florid,  an  aquiline  nose,  blue  eyes  capable  of  strong 
expression,  and  a  forehead  lofty  but  s(»mewhat  retreating.  Al- 
though be  could  not  be  said  to  have  tiie  physiognomy  of  ge- 
nittSy  he  had  that  of  great  sensibility,  connected  with  judg- 
ment and  decision, |Uitrepidfly  and  firmness:  and  these  wcr^ 
promiiient  traits  in  ms  character.        # 
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GWINN.  WaiUM,  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  uid  t 

A  iT«i(lt!nt  Hf  tho  then  province  of  iV'ntwylvanlit,  in  the  } 
1772.  In  the  year  i*78,  h«  joined  the  revnlutionary  »r 
in  u  hich  he  wiut  nnjminted  to  an  oOire  m  the  ntuft  depaitmei 
undiT  thecnmmaimof  genci-el  Mifflin,  with  thrraukof  maji 
At  the  clone  ol'tlii^  wur.  he  i-cmoted  into  Maryland  ;  and.  ' 
tlic  tust  tliiKv-flve  jeaiti,  resided  on  ids  fHrin.  I'ossexMng  i 
Strong  undcrstanrling.  con-ect  prinrifdes,  und  a  |>ure  and  l 
nevolcnt  heart*  the  deceased  na».  through  life,  an  a{ 
accitiuintancp,  a  faithful  friend,  and  an  afltTtionate  h 
He  died  at  Monkton  Milli*.  Balli'more  county,  on  tiie  Ist  a 
Ocloiier.  1819.  in  the  70tli  >-ear  of  his  age. 

UALE.  Nathan,  a  celelirat«d  youtliful  hero,  and  murtjr  J 
of  the  n'vniutionary  war,  was  a  native  of  Cavcntn'.  in  tJM-i 
state  of  Connecticut  He  received  Ui«  education  at  Vale  e»  * 
lege,  wliere  he  graduated  i»  1773.  Tlie  iinlent  glow  of  \ 
triotic  feeling,  and  the  deep  interest  which  he  took  in  t 
tausc  of  his  injured  country,  induced  liiin,  at  an  early  period 
of  the  revolutionary  war.  to  ofler  to  it  his  services;  and  haV^  1 
ing  obtained  a  commission,  he  entered  the  army  in  the  rap»(  ' 
city  of  captain  in  colonel  Knowlton's  legimeitt  of  tiglit  in- 
fiuitry. 

The  following  narrative  exhihits  a  case  analogous  to  that  of 
major  Andre,  and  surely  while  Americans  regret  the  fate  of 
an  enemy,  ttio  heroic  sufferings  of  their  own  countrymen  should 
not  be  foi^otten  or  unlamented. 

After  the  defeat  the  American  arms  sustained  from  the 
British  on  Long  Island,  August  27,  1776,  general  Washing- 
ton called  a  council  of  war,  who  determined  on  an  imme- 
diate retreat  to  New- York.  The  intention  was  prudently  con- 
cealed from  the  army,  who  knew  not  whither  they  were  going, 
but  imagined  it  was  to  attack  the  enemy.  The  field  artillery, 
tents,  baggage,  and  about  nine  thousand  men  were  conveyed 
to  the  city  of  New- York,  over  Kast  river,  more  than  a  mile 
wide,  in  less  than  thirteen  hours,  and  without  tlie  knowledge 
of  the  British,  though  not  six  hundred  yards  distance.  Pro- 
vidence in  a  remarkable  manner  favoure^l  the  retreating  army. 
The  wind,  which  seemed  to  prevent  the  troops  getting  over  at 
the  appointed  hour,  afterwards  shifted  to  their  wishes;  to- 
wards moi-ning  an  extreme  thick  fog  came  o|)  which  hovered 
over  Long  Island,  and.  by  concealing  the  Americans,  enabled 
them  to  complete  their  retreat  without  interruption,  though 
the  day  had  begun  to  dawn  some  time  before  it  was  finished. 
In  about  half  an  hour  after  the  island  was  finally  abandoned, 
the  fog  cleared  off,  and  the  Biutish  were  seen  taking  possession 
of  the  American  lines.  *  |^ 

Perhaps  the  fate  oMmerica  was  never  suspended  on  a  mei^ 
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l»rittle  thread,  fban  previously  to  this  memorable  retreat.  A 
spectacle  is  here  presented  of  an  army,  destined  for  the  de- 
fence of  a  great  continent,  driven  to  the  narraw  borders  of  an 
island,  with  a  victorious  army  of  double  its  number  in  front, 
widi  navigable  waters  in  its  rear;  constantly  liable  to  have 
its  communication  cut  off  by  the  enemy's  navy,  and  every  mo- 
ment exposed  to  an  attack.  The  presence  of  mind  which  ani- 
mated the  commander  in  cliief  in  this  critical  situation,  the 
prudence  with  which  all  the  necessary  measures  were  execut- 
ed, redounded  as  much,  or  more,  to  his  honour  than  the  most 
brilliant  victories.  An  army,  to  which  America  looked  for 
safety,  preserved ;  a  genei'al,  who  was  considered  as  an  host 
himself,  saved  for  the  future  necessity  of  his  country  !  Had 
not,  however,  the  circumstances  of  the  night,  of  the  wind  and 
weather,  been  favourable,  the  plan,  however  well  concerted, 
must  have  been  defeated.  To  a  good  Providence,  therefore, 
are  the  people  of  America  indebted,  for  the  complete  success 
of  an  enterprise  so  important  in  its  consequences. 

This  retreat  left  the  British  in  complete  possession  of  Long 
Island.  What  could  be  their  future  operations  remained  un^ 
certain.  To  obtun  information  of  their  strength,  situation, 
and  future  movements,  was  of  high  importance.  For  this 
purpose,  general  Washington  applied  to  colonel  Knowlton, 
who  commanded  a  regiment  of  light  infantry,  which  formed 
the  van  of  the  American  army,  and  desired  him  to  adopt  some 
mode  of  gaining  the  necessary  information.  Colonel  Knowl- 
ton  communicated  this  request  to  captain  Nathan  Hale,  of 
Connecticut,  who  was  then  a  captain  in  his  regiment 

This  young  officer,  animated  by  a  sense  of  duty,  and  con- 
sidering that  an  opportunity  presented  itself  by  which  he 
might  be  useful  to  his  counti^,  at  once  offered  himself  a  vol- 
unteer for  this  hazardous  service.  He  passed  in  disguise  to 
Long  Island,  examined  every  part  of  the  British  army,  and 
obtained  the  best  possible  information  respecting  their  situa- 
tion and  future  operations. 

In  his  attempt  to  return  he  was  apprehended,  carried  be- 
fore sir  William  Howe,  and  the  proof  of  his  object  was  so 
clear,  that  be  frankly  acknowledged  who  he  was,  and  what 
were  his  views. 

Sir  William  ]m>we  at  once  gave  an  order  to  the  provost 
masdial  to  execute  him  the  next  morning. 

This  order  was  accordingly  executed  in  a  most  unfeeling 
manner,  and  by  as  great ^a  savage  as  ever  disgraced  humanity. 
A  clergyman,  whose  attendance  he  desired  was  refused  him ; 
a  bible  for  a  few  moments  devotian  was  not  procured,  although 
he  requested  it  Letters,  wAch,  on  the  morning  of  his  execu- 
tion, he  wrote  to  Us  mother  and  other  friends,  were  destroy-    ^ 
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eil :  and  this  very  extranrdinary  renson  given  by  tfie  pra^ 
vost  inarilial.  '-llmt  tlip  relwls  i^hoiilil  not  know  (Jicy  liad  a  mau 
in  tlirir  wmy  who  could  Aie  with  so  much  firmnesa." 

Unlinown  tu  all  aifiuiiil  him.  nitlmut  a  Kinglc  frimd  to ofTer 
him  th(>  IraHt  conMilation.  tliu-s  THI  as  amiahlf  and  m  worthy  a 
young  man  an  America  could  boaxt.  with  this,  m  Ms  dying 
oljH«rvatibn :  tUat  "he  only  lamented  tliaf  he  had  but  one  life 
to  h»HC  fnr  hi«  conntry." 

Although  tlic  maiiiiei-  of  this  excrution  will  ever  be  abhor- 
red by  every  friend  tu  huniniiity  and  religion,  yet  there  can- 
not he  a  riuention  but  that  ttic  srntcncc  was  confurm^te  to  Iho 
rules  of  war  and  Oie  prartice  of  nations  in  similar  cases. 

It  is,  however,  a  jufitlce  due  U*  the  character  of  captain  Hale 
to  otisei-vc,  that  his  motives  for  engaging  in  this  service  were 
entirely  different  from  those  which  generally  inQuenco  othci-s 
in  similar  cirrunistanrcs. 

Neither  expectation  of  promotion^  nor  pecuniary  reward, 
induced  him  to  this  attempt.  A  sense  of  duty,  a  hope  tliat  he 
might  in  this  way  be  useful  to  his  countiy,  and  an  t^inion 
which  he  had  adopted,  that  every  kind  of  service  necessary  to 
the  public  good  became  honotirahle  by  being  necessary  ;  wort- 
the  great  niotivCH  which  induced  liiui  to  eiitjagc  in  an  enter- 
prise by  which  his  connexions  lost  a  most  amiable  friend, 
and  his  country  one  of  its  most  promising  supportu^ 

The  fate  of  this  unfortunate  young  man  excites  tlie  most  in- 
teresting reflections. 

To  see  such  a  character,  in  the  flower  of  youth,  choerfully 
trending  in  the  most  hazardous  paths,  influenced  by  the  pnr^ 
est  intentions,  and  only  emulous  to  do  good  to  his  coantry, 
without  the  imputation  of  a  crime,  fall  a  victim  to  policy,  must 
have  been  wounding  to  the  feelings  even  of  his  enemies. 

Captain  Uale  jrassessed  a  fine  genius,  bad  received  an  ex- 
cellent education,  and  disclosed  high  promise  of  future  talents 
and  usefulness.    He  was  open,  generous  and  brave,  and  en- 
thusiastic in  tlic  cause  of  liberty  and  his  country,  in  which  he 
bad  engaged,  and  for  which  he  wan  destined  to  die  an  early 
martyr.  The  fate  of  Hale,  it  will  be  observed,  was  in  almost 
every  respect,  strikingly  similar  to  that  of  msgor  Andre.    As 
it  respects  character,  qualifications  and  personal  intCTTSt, 
Hale  would  not  suffer  from  a  comparison  with  Andre.     Tet, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  fate  of  Andre,  even  in  America, 
feL      has  been  universally  lamented,  and  his  metnoiy  universally 
^^    respected ;  whilst  it  is  scarcely  known  that  there  was  ever 
^B    such  a  man  as  Nathan  Hale.     Andre  Las  had  a  monameDt 
IP     erected  to  his  memory  by  his  country,  and  the  most  distin- 
guished honours  and  rewards  cAferre()||pon  his  family;  hut 
K^    what  has  ow  country  done  for  the  memory  of  Halef  No  stonr. 
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however  bomblef  has  been  erected  to  it ;  no  memorial  has  res* 
cued  it  from  oblivion;  and  no  inscription  has  preserved  hk 
ashes  from  iiASuIt  Such  is  the  influence  of  books,  and  the  evu 
tendency  of  importing  them,  that  while  Nathan  Hale,  an 
American,  an  ardent  revolutionary  patriot,  and  who  offered 
his  life  as  a  sacrifice  to  our  liberties,  is  wholly  unknown,  the 
life,  character,  and  fate  of  Andre,  are  familiar  with  almost 
every  individual^  however  humble  his  situation,  or  limited  his 
intelligence. 

7%iM,  Tohile  fond  virtue  wisVd  in  vain  to  save^ 
Haxe,  bright  and  generous,  found  a  hapless  grave. 
With  genw?  living  Jlame  his  hosom  glorw'^d, 
And  science  charmed  him  to  her  sweet  abode. 
In  worthy's  fair  path  his  feet  had  ventured  Jar^ 
The  pride  of  peace,  the  rising  grace  of  war. 
In  dutji  JinHf  in  danger  calm  as  ev^n^ 
lb  frunds  unchanging,  and  Ancere  to  heaven. 
How  short  his  caurscy  the  pri%e,  how  early  won^ 
While  weeping  friendship  mourns  her  favorite  gone. 

HAMILTON,  AxEXAHDEB,  first  secretary  of  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States,  was  a  native  of  the  island  of  St  CroiXf 
and  was  bom  in  1757.  His  father  was  the  younger  son  of  an 
English  family,  and  his  mother  was  an  American.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen,  he  accompanied  his  mother  to  New  York,  and 
entered  a  student  of  Columbia  college,  in  which  he  continued 
about  three  years.  While  a  member  of  this  institution,  the 
first  buddings  of  his  intellect  gave  presages  of  his  future  emi<* 
nence.  The  contest  with  Great  Britain  called  forth  the  first 
talents  on  each  side,  and  his  juvenile  pen  asserted  the  claims 
of  the  colonies  against  very  respectable  writers.  His  papers 
exhibited  such  evidence  of  intellect  and  wisdom,  that  they 
were  ascribed  to  Mr.  Jay.  and  when  the  truth  was  discover- 
ed, America  saw  with  astonishment,  a  lad  of  seventeen  in  the 
list  of  her  able  advocates. 

The  quarrel  having  ripened  into  open  conflict,  tbe  first 
sound  of  battle  awakened  the  martial  spirit  of  the  stripling. 
He  could  no  longer  repose  in  college  shades,  while  his  coun- 
try was  in  danger,  and  her  defenders  in  the  field.  He  accord- 
ingly, when  in  his  nineteenth  year,  entered  the  army  with  the 
rank  of  captain  of  artillery,  and,  in  that  capacity,  distin- 
guished himself  on  several  occasions. 

Having  by  his  amiable  temper  and  officer-like  conduct,  con- 
ciliated the  regard  and  affection  of  his  comrades,  it  was  not 
long  till,  by  his  higher  qualities,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  thcT 
commander  in  chieL  A  strong  and  peculiar  trait  in  the  cha- 
racter of  Washingtoh  was  his  intuitive  discernment  of  talent 
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end  worth.  Never  was  this  faculty  exercised  by  him  r 
faappily  or  with  Ui-ltor  cftiTl.  tlisiii  in  his  selection  of  captHin 
SumiKun  to  serte  as  his  aid -de- cam)),  uhicli  pnimutnl  him  to 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel.  This  event  tuuk  plari'  io  tbc 
ycai'  ir77>  From  thtit  period  till  near  the  time  of  the  cep- 
turi'  of  lord  Conmallts  in  17BI.  Washington  and  Hamilton 
vrre  inHeparahli* companiniiH,  hotli  in  tl>e  cal>iiietaiid  tiieiielil. 
^rvrr  vrnw  *n  aid  more  ixrlVctly  tbc  frienil  and  conRilant  of 
hifl  rommaitiler.  nor  a  general  more  ahly  suhxcrved  by  an  aid. 
They  shure^l  together  the  daitgrrH  ami  hanUhiiw  of  that  try- 
ing period,  witli  a  ttmincs.i  and  fortitude  that  were  neva-  sur- 
passed, and.  by  their  bravery  and  united  wisdom,  were  iii- 
Ktrumental,  beyond  all  others,  in  conducting  the  arnm  of  their 
country  to  victory  and  glory.  Hamilton  Bcrveil  as  first  aid- 
de-camp  tu  the  commaniler  in  chief  in  the  battles  of  Brandy- 
viiiiF,  Hernmutoun  and  Monmouth. 

Uis  sound  understanding,  comiirchcnsive  views,  aiiplieatiun 
and  promptitude,  soon  gained  the  entire  conliilenre  of  his  pat- 
ron. In  such  a  school  it  was  impossible  hut  that  his  genius 
should  be  nourished.  By  intercourse  with  Washington,  by 
surveying  his  plans,  observing  liis  consummate  prudence,  and 
by  a  miiiiile  inspection  of  the  springs  of  natiiHial  oi^e  rut  ions, 
he  became  fitted  for  command.  Throughout  the  campaign, 
M-hicb  terminated  in  the  capture  of  Cornwallis,  colonel  Ham- 
ilton commanded  a  battalion  of  light  infantry.  At  tbe  siege 
of  York  in  1781,  ^ben  the  second  parallel  was  opened,  two 
redoubts,  which  flanked  it,  and  were  advanced  SOO  yaiUs  in 
front  of  the  British  works,  very  much  annoyed  tbe  men  in  the 
trenches.  It  was  resolved  to  possess  them,  and  to  prevent 
jealousies  the  attack  of  the  one  was  committed  to  the  Ameri- 
cans, and  of  the  other  to  the  French.  The  detachment  of  the 
Americans,  was  commanded  by  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette; 
and  colonel  Hamilton,  at  his  own  earnest  request,  led  the  ad- 
vanced corps,  consisting  of  two  battalions.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  day,  on  the  14th  of  October,  the  troops  rushed  to 
the  charge  without  firing  a-single  gun.  The  works  were  as- 
saulted with  irresistahle  impetuosity,  and  carried  witb  hut 
little  loss.  Eight  of  the  enemy  fell  in  the  action;  but  not- 
withstanding the  irritation  lately  produced  by  the  infamous 
slaughter  in  fort  Griswold,  not  a  man  was  killed  who  ceased 
to  resist. 

At  tlie  conclusion  of  the  war,  colonel  Hamilton,  being  now 
married,  and  having  a  family  depending  for  its  subsistence  on 
his  personal  exertions,  entered,  after  a  hri«f  course  of  elndy, 
on  the  profes.sion  of  the  law.  Still,  however,  notwithstanding 
the  rails  of  his  interest  to  the  contrary,  be  was  nniUile  to  de- 
tach himself  from  public  afikirs. 


In  17^  he  was  elected  a  member  of  congress  from  the  8tat6 
bf  New  York.  At  the  succeeding  session  the  proceedings  ft 
that  body  assumed  a  character  novel,  striking^  and  unprece<> 
dented  in  vigour.  Hamilton  took  an  early  and  distinguished 
lead  in  all  the  most  important  measures  of  the  session.  He 
was  uniformly  a  member,  and  several  times  chairman  of  those 
committees,  to  which  was  confided  the  high  and  difflcult  trust 
of  reporting  on  such  subjects  as  were  deemed  most  vitally  in- 
teresting to  tlie  nation.  The  reports  prepared  on  these  occa- 
sions, are  remarkable  for  that  eloquence,  energy,  and  lumi- 
nous wisdom  which  characterise  so  strongly  all  the  subse- 
quent productions  of  his  pen.  He  was  also  mover  of  several 
of  the  most  important  resolutions  to  which  the  session  gave 
rise. 

Havine  ably  acquitted  himself  of  his  duty  to  his  country, 
colonel  Hamilton  returned  to  the  practice  of  the  law.  Nor 
was  it  long  till  he  was  foremost  in  profe<ij»ional  eminence.*- 
But  he  felt  that  matters  of  a  public  nature  had  still  a  claim 
on  him  which  he  ought  not  to  resist. 

The  violence  which  was  meditated  against  the  property 
and  persons  of  all  who  remained  in  the  city  during  the  war, 
called  forth  his  generous  exertions,  and,  by  the  aid  of  gover- 
nor Clinton,  tiie  faithless  and  revengeful  scheme  was  defeated^ 
In  a  few  years  a  more  important  affair  demanded  his  talents. 
After  witnessing  the  debility  of  the  confederation,  he  was 
fully  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  an  efficient  general  go-* 
vemment,  and  he  was  appointed  in  1787,  a  member  of  the  fe- 
deral conyention  of  New  York.  He  assisted  in  forming  tho 
constitution  of  our  country.  It  did  not  indeed  completely 
meet  his  wishes.  He  was  afraid  that  it  did  not  contain  suffi- 
cient means  ot  strength  for  its  own  preservation,  and  that,  in 
consequence,  we  should  share  the  fate  of  many  othcfr  repub- 
lics, and  pass  through  anarchy  to  despotism.  He  was  in  fa- 
Tour  of  a  more  permanent  executive  and  senate.  He  wished 
for  a  strong  government,  which  would  not  be  shaken  by  th0 
conflict  of  different  interests  through  an  extensive  territory, 
and  which  should  be  adequate  to  all  the  forms  of  national  exi-* 
gency. 

By  his  pen,  in  the  papers  signed  Publius,  and  by  his  voic^ 
in  the  convention  of  New  York,  he  contributed  much  to  its 
adoption.  When  the  government  was  organized  in  1789, 
Washington  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  treasury.  In  the 
new  demands,  which  were  now  made  upon  his  talents,  the  re- 
sources of  his  mind  did  not  fail  him.  In  his  reports,  he  pro- 
posed plans  for  funding  the  debt  of  the  union,  and  for  assuming 
the  debts  of  the  respective  states;  for  establishing  a  bank  ana 
mint;  and  for  procuring  a  revenue.    He  wished  to  redeem 
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tlio  reputation  nf  his  country  by  satJHryingTier  crcdttors;! 
lb  rumbino  with  Uie  government  surli  a  loonicil  iiitcreat,  w 
mielit  facilitate  it*  opemtionw. 

lit-  rentaiiicil  but  h  sburt  time  aflerwarilfl  in  nffirc  Ah  hit 
property  had  been  wm*tcd  in  the  public  service,  tbe  cure  of  a. 
riiting  family  miule  it  bis  duty  tb  retire,  tbat  liy  rr newed  ex- 
ertions in  his  prufession.  be  might  provide  for  their  support 
He  accordingly  resigned  his  office  on  tbc  last  of  January) 
irt)5. 

When  the  provisional  anny  van  raised  in  1798,  Waahing- 
ton  (jualified  hi*  aircptanrc  of  the  cumtnund  of  it.  with  tiie 
condition  that  Uamiltun  should  be  \ii»  a-tMiriutc  and  the  sefond 
in  rommand.     This  arrangement  was  arrordingly  made. 

Invested  with  the  rank  of  insp^'ctor  gener»i.  Uamillon  re- 
paired immediately  to  his  post,  and  (-ommeiiced  the  »rf;aniza- 
tion  and  dii^cipline  of  his  army.  TIicnc  be  carried  in  a  short 
lime  to  high  pri-fcelinn.  the  roatertalH  of  \m  rommand  being 
exrellent  in  quality.  His  hours  of  leiMiire  he  devoted,  with 
his  usual  industry,  to  the  study  of  chemistry,  mathematics, 
and  tho  art  of  war.  In  the  two  latter  his  altainmonts  became 
great.  To  render  him  conspicuous  among  the  ablest  captains 
of  the  world,  notliing  was  now  wiiiiling  but  cxpiiieine  in  tho 
field. 

After  the  adjustment  of  our  dispute  with  the  Frenrh  Repub- 
lic, and  the  dischai^  of  the  army,  he  returned  again  to  his 
profcsi^ion  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

In  June,  1804,  colonel  Burr,  vice-president  of  the  United 
States,  addressed  a  letter  to  genera)  Hamilton,  requiring  his 
acknowledgment  or  denial  of  the  use  of  any  expression  dero- 
gatory to  the  honour  of  the  former.  This  demand  wasdecm- 
ed  inadmissible,  and  a  duel  was  the  consequence.  After  the 
close  of  the  circuit  court,  the  parties  met  at  Hoboken,  on  the 
morning  of  Wednesday,  July  the  Uth,  and  Hamilton  fell  on 
the  same  spot,  where  his  son  a  few  years  before  had  fallen,  in 
obedience  to  the  same  principle  of  honour,  and  in  the  same 
Tiutation  of  tho  laws  of  God.  and  of  man.  He  was  carried 
into  the  city,  and  being  desirous  of  receiving  the  sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  supper,  he  immediately  sent  for  the  reverend 
Dr.  Mason.  As  the  principles  of  bis  church  pi-oliibited  him 
from  administering  the  ordinance  in  private,  this  minister  o( 
the  gospel  informed  general  Hamilton,  that  the  sacrament  was 
an  exhibition  and  pkdge  of  the  mercies,  which  tho  Son  of 
God  has  purchased,  and  that  the  absence  of  the  sign  did  not 
exclude  from  the  mercies  signified,  which  were  accessible  to 
him  by  faith  in  their  gracious  Author.  He  replied,  '*  I  an 
auare  of  that.  It  is  only  a  sign  that  I  wanted  it."  In  the 
conversation  which  ensued,  he  disavowed  all  intentioii  of  tak- 
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ing  tiie  life  of  colonel  Burr,  and  declared  his  abhorrence  of 
the  whole  transaction.  When  the  sin,  of  which  he  had  becpi 
guiltjy  was  intimated  to  liim,  he  assented  with  strong  emotion; 
and  when  the  infinite  merit  of  the  Redeemer,  as  the  propitia- 
tion for  sin,  the  sole  ground  of  our  acceptance  with  Grod,  was 
eoggested,  he  said  with  emphasis,  **  I  have  a  tender  reliance 
on  the  mercy  of  the  Almighty,  through  the  merits  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ."  The  reverend  bishop  Moore  was  afterwards 
sent  for,  and  after  making  suitable  inquiries  of  the  penitence 
and  faith  of  general  Hamilton,  and  receiving  his  assurance 
that  he  would  never  again,  if  restored  to  health,  be  engaged  in 
a  similar  transaction,  but  would  employ  all  his  influence  4n 
society  to  discountenance  the  barbarous  custom,  admi^isfered 
to  him  the  communion.  After  this,  his  mind  was  composed. 
He  expired  about  two  o'clock  on  Thursday,  July  1£,  1804, 
aged  id>out  forty-seven  years. 

Throughout  the  United  States  his  premature  fall  excited 
•motions  of  sorrow  that  were  inferior  only  to  those  that  had 
iiesulted  from  the  death  of  Washington.  For  a  time,  politi- 
cal distinctions  were  swallowed  up  in  his  loss;  and,  with  a 
magnanimity  in  a  high  degree  honourable  to  them,  those  who 
had  been  hitherto  opposed  to  him  in  public  measures,  united 
with  his  friends  in  doing  homage  to  his  memory,  and  lament- 
ing his  death  as  a  national  calamity. 

Such  honours  Ilium  to  her  Hero  paidf 

And  peaceful  slept  the  mighty  Hectares  shade. 

General  Hamilton  possessed  very  uncommon  powers  of 
mind.  To  whatever  subject  he  directed  his  attention,  he  was 
able  to  grasp  it ;  and  in  whatever  he  engjaged,  in  that  he  ex- 
celled. So  stupendous  were  his  talents,  and  so  patient  was 
his  industry,  that  no  investigation  presented  difficulties  which 
lie  could  not  conquer.  In  the  class  of  men  of  intellect,  he  held 
the  first  rank.  His  eloquence  was  of  the  most  interesting 
kind,  and  when  new  exertions  were  required,  he  rose  in  new 
strength,  and  touching  at  his  pleasure  every  string  of  pity  or 
of  terror,  of  indignation  or  grief,  he  bent  the  passions  of 
others  to  his  purpose.  At  the  bar  he  gained  the  first  emi- 
nence. 

Although  in  person  below  the  middle  stature,  and  some* 
what  deficient  in  elegance  of  figure,  general  Hamilton  pos- 
sessed a  very  striking  and  manly  appearance.  By  the  most 
mperficial  observer  he  could  never  be  regarded  as  a  common 
individual.  His  head,  which  was  large,  was  formed  on  the 
finest  model,  resembling  somewhat  the  Grecian  antique.  His 
forehead  was  spacious  and  elevated,  his  nose  projecting,  but 
iacUning  to  the  aqqiline,  bis  eyes  grey,  keen  at  all  times,  and, 
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«flKMi  wiimalcd  by  debate,  intolerably  piercing,  and  his  raoaft  " 
and  chill  n  oil  proiKM-Uoncil  .tnil  liandsuinc  Tliei«f  two  Inttcr,  al- 
tliuugl)  not  biit  Hlroiigest.  \vei-t;  lii!^  inuHt  )ilcaAing  rcatureo:  yet 
tlie  form  of  bis  iimiitli  was exiii-es-iive  of  eloquence ;  more  csr 
pccially  of  jtei-iuiatiion.     He  was  rcinarkuble  fur  a  deep  lie* 

EreHfliun  between  bin  nose  and  foreliead,  and  a  cotitraction  of 
is  Ik-ows,  whicb  K»Te  tn  the  upper  part  of  liir;  inuntenanre  an 
air  of  Hternness.  Tbc  lower  part  wu-s  the  eniblcmof  inildiiess 
and  licnignity. 

In  Ilia  iins»  be  wax  plain,  ii)  bis  dtHpORitian  social,  in  liia 
inaniiei-H  easy  antl  aflabte.  in  bis  afleclioiiR  wiirin.  in  liU  friend- 
ebips  steady,  in  Iuh  feelinfi^  ai-deiil,  and  in  his  general  dc- 
porlnieut  a  well  lirfd  gcnllfiiiaH. 

Tlie  vcniatility  of  his  powem  wua  as  wondei-fMl  as  their 
atrcngtb.  To  Ibe  trani«ai'tion»i  of  all  niattcra  that  were  ever 
suLimitted  to  him,  be  showed  himself  competent ;  on  every 
point  of  difficulty  ami  moment,  he  was  qualified  lo  becoma 
great.  What  otliera  leamt  by  experience,  he  saw  by  intui- 
tifln  :  what  they  achieved  by  persevering  labour,  b«  could  ac' 
compliHb  by  a  single  exertion.  Hence  the  diversified  emi< 
jienii!  of  bis  attainments,  and  the  surprising  rapidity  with 
which  be  rendered  himself  ma-^tt-r.  not  inily  of  new  aiiil  intri- 
cate pointa.  but  men  of  miii-e  hranche)]  of  sritnce, 

Witiiin  tiie  sphere  of  otir  own  knowledge,  or  in  the  records 
of  society,  it  is  usual  to  find  individuals  who  are  highly  dis- 
tinguiehed  in  particular  walks  :  in  the  forum,  Jbe  senate,  tbc 
cabinet,  or  the  field  ;  but  a  single  character  pre-eminent  in 
them  all,  constitutes  a  prodigy  uf  human  greatness.  Yet  such 
a  character  was  t)ie  personage  we  are  considering.  He  com- 
bined within  himself  qualities  that  would  have  communicated 
lusti-e  to  many.  At  Uie  bar,  bin  ability  and  eloquence  were 
at  once  the  delight  and  aatonishmcnt  of  his  country ;  as  a 
statesman,  his  powers  were  transcciidant  and  his  resources  in- 
exhaustible; as  a  financier,  be  was  acknowledged  to  be  with- 
out a  rival ;  in  his  talents  for  waT,  he  vna  believed  to  be  infe- 
rior to  Washington  alone.  To  these  we  may  add,  that  in  his 
qualifications  as  a  writer  he  was  eminently  great.  Endow- 
ments so  brilliant,  with  attaiuments  so  wide,  multifarious  antl 
lofty,  have  but  rarely  fallen  to  the  jmrtion  of  a  mortal. 

Yet  with  these  he  had  none  of  the  eccentricities,  irregulari- 
ties, or  vices,  tiiat  oftentimes  fallow  in  the  train  of  greatness. 
Bis  mind  and  his  habits  were  in  a  high  degi-ec  orderly,  tempe- 
rate and  methodical.  To  his  powers  alone,  stupendous  as  they 
were,  ho  never  committed  the  performance  of  his  duty,  on  any 
occasion  of  interest  and  importance.  Preparatory  to  acting, 
he  bestowed  on  bia  subject  all  the  attention  that  would  bavo 
been  requisite  in  a  man  of  coiqiBon  abilities.     He  studied  \t 
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fMeMj  till  he  thoroughly  comprehended  it  Hence,  even 
in  the  minutest  details,  he  ^as  never  found  deficient  when  he 
was  expected  to  be  prepared.  To  his  moral  habits,  there- 
fore, no  less  than  to  his  physical  powers,  he  owed  it,  in  part, 
that  he  was  C9nsummately  great. 

With  all  his  pre-eminence  of  talents,  and  amiable  as  he  was 
in  private  life,  general  Hamilton  is  yet  a  melancholy  proof  of 
the  influence,  which  intercoui*se  with  a  depraved  w^orld  has  in 
perverting  the  judgment  In  principle  he  was  opposed  to 
duelling,  his  conscience  was  not  hardened,  and  he  was  not  in- 
different to  the  happiness  of  his  wife  and  children;  but  no  con- 
sideration was  strong  enough  to  prevent  him  from  exposing 
his  life  in  single  combat.  His  own  views  of  usefulness  wera 
followed  in  contrariety  to  the  injuctions  of  his  Maker  and 
Judge.  He  had  been  for  some  time  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity,  and  it  was  his  intention,  if  his  life  had  been 
spared,  to  have  written  a  work  upon  its  evidences. 

General  Hamilton  possessed  many  friends,  and  he  was  en- 
deared to  them,  for  he  was  gentle,  tender  and  benevolent—. 
While  he  was  great  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  familiarity  with 
him  only  increased  the  regard  in  which  he  was  held.  He 
married  a  daughter  of  general  Schuyler,  and  left  an  aiBicted 
widow  and  a  number  of  children  to  mourn  his  loss. 

*^  Such  was  Hamilton  ;  the  soldier  of  the  revolution  :  the 
confidant  of  Washington;  the  founder  of  the  American  system 
of  finance ;  the  enlightened  statesman ;  tlie  great  counsellor ; 
the  ehniuent  orator;  and  the  man  of  probity,  tried  and  spotless. 
He  retired  poor  from  an  office,  which,  w  ithout  pe<;ulation  or 
any  act  that  would  have  amounted  to  a  breach  of  public  trust, 
might  have  rendered  him  as  distinguished  for  wealth,  as  he 
was  for  the  higher  riches  of  his  mind.  His  faults;  for  being 
human  he  had  faults;  are  lost  amidst  his  virtues,  excused  or 
fofeotten.'* 

HANCOCK,  John,  a  distinguished  patriot  and  friend  of 
his  country,  was  bom  in  the  year  1737,  in  the  province  of 
Massachusetts.  The  habitation  of  his  father,  which  is  repre- 
sented as  the  precise  place  of  his  nativity,  was  situated  near 
the  village  of  Quincey,  and  by  the  ordinary  transitions  of  pro- 
perty in  America,  is  now  annexed  to  the  patrimony  of  John 
Adams,  former  president  of  the  United  States.  In  this  neigh- 
borhood were  born  and  died,  for  many  generations,  the  ances- 
tors of  tlie  illustrious  Samuel  Adams.  Mr.  Hancock  gradua- 
ted at  Harvard  college,  in  1754.  On  the  death  of  his  uncle, 
Thomas  Hancock,  Esquire,  he  received  a  very  considerable 
fortune,  and  soon  became  an  eminent  merchant'  He  was,  for 
several  years,  selectman  of  tlie  town :  and  in  1766,  he  was 
cbosen  a  memher  of  the  house  of  representatives  for  Boston. 
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He  llieiT  blazeil  n  wliig  of  tiif  firet  magnitude.  Otis,  Cush- 
ing.  and  Sniuui'l  Adams,  were  tlie  otlier  tliree,  whnrC|irc8cnL- 
cd  llir  rapiUil.  men  of  name  in  the  revolution  of  tlieir  country. 
Bluing  fond  of  public  nolire.  he  was  flntteml  by  the  approtut- 
tion  of  the  people,  with  Uiclr  mtu-kN  of  confidence,  Hiidtncdis- 
tinctifm  he  had  in  the  general  court  The  political  sagacity 
of  AilamH.  the  pultlic  8ptrit  and  patriotic  zeal  of  Hanrork, 
ga>o  a  luttre.  to  the  Boston  seat.  Uf  these  two  iiopular  lead- 
em.  the  manners  anil  ap|H-aranre  were  in  direct  opposition, 
notwithstanding  tiie  cnnfortnity  of  llivir  political  (mnriples, 
and  their  ec(i)iil  devotion  tn  U>c  libertiM  and  iiidepciiilmce  of 
tlicir  roiiittr>  :  and  thin  dissimilarity  tended,  no  doubt*  to  »§• 
gravate  the  pkHH ions  anil  animosities  of  their  ailhercnts.  Mr. 
Ailnmi^  »a»  pour,  and  in  his  dress  and  mannerM,  simpfo  ami 
unadonied.  Uancock.  on  the  other  hand,  was  numbered  with 
the  richest  individnals  of  his  country.  His  winipage  was 
splendid  and  magnificent:  and  such  an  at  present  is  unknown 
in  Amcrira.  Uia  apparel  was  sumptuously  embroidered  with 
gold  and  Hilver  luce-  and  all  the  other  decorations  fash- 
ii>nablc  aninngHtmcnof  foi-tune  of  that  day:  he  rode,  especi- 
ally n)ion  public  occasions,  with  six  beautiful  hays,  and  witli 
servants  in  livery.  He  was  graceful  and  prepossesMng  iit 
manners,  und  very  pa.ssionately  addicted  to  what  arc  called 
the  elegiuit  pleasures  of  life;  to  dancing,  music,  concerts, 
muta,  aHscmblies,  card  parties,  rich  wines,  social  dinnnrv  and 
fcdtivities :  all  which  the  stern  republican  virtues  of  Mr. 
AdaniH  regarded  witli  indifTerenre,  if  not  with  contempt 

On  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  March,  1 770,  a  small  party  of 
the  Brilisli  soldiers  paraded,  nnd  being  a.st)ailed  bv  a  tiimuU 
tory  ussenibhige  of  the  people,  with  balls  of  snow  and  other 
weaiwns,  fired  upon  them  hy  the  order  of  the  officer,  to  dis- 
perse them.  Upon  which  occasion,  several  of  the  ci-owd  were 
wounded,  and  a  few  were  killed.  This  afli-ay  is  usually  term- 
ed "the  massacre  of  Boston." 

It  was  in  commemoration  of  this  event,  Mr.  Hancock  dcr 
livered  an  oration,  in  1774,  from  which  we  extract  tlie  fol- 
lowing: 

^'  I  have  always,  fi-om  my  earliest  youth,  rejoiced  in  tlie  fe- 
licity of  my  fellow-inen,  and  have  ever  considered  it  as  Uie 
indispensable  duty  of  every  member  of  society  tn  promote,  as 
far  as  in  him  lies,  the  prosperity  of  etcry  individual,  bnt 
more  especially  of  the  community  to  which  he  belongs ;  and 
also,  as  a  faithful  subject  of  the  state,  to  use  his  utmost  en- 
deavours to  detect  and  having  detected,  strenuously  to  oppose 
every  traitorous  plot  which  its  enemies  may  devise  for  its  de- 
struction. Security  to  the  persons  and  properties  of  the  go- 
verned, 13  80  obviously  the  design  and  end  of  civil  govern- 
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meatf  that  to  attempt  a  logical  proof  of  it,  would  Ve  like  burn* 
ing  tapers  at  noon  day,  to  assist  the  suii  in  enlightening  tha 
world;  and  it  cannot  be  virtoous  or  honourable,  to  attempt  to 
soppcnrt  a  government,  of  which  this  is  not  the  great  and  prin« 
dpal  basis;  and  it  is  to  the  last  degree  vicious  and  infamous 
to  attempt  to  support  a  government,  which  manifestly  tends  to 
render  the  persons  and  properties  of  the  governed  insecure. 
Some  boaiBt  of  being  friends  to  gorotmment ;  I  am  a  friend  to 
righUouM  government,  to  a  government  founded  upon  theprin* 
ciples  of  reason  and  justice;  but  I  glory  in  publicly  avowing 
my  eternal  enmity  to  tyranny.  Is  the  present  system,  which 
the  British  administration  have  adopted  for  the  government 
of  the  colonies,  a  righteous  government?  or  is  it  tyranny  f-— 
Here  suflTer  me  to  ask  (and  woul^to  Heaven  there  could  be  an 
answer)  what  tendemes%  whatl^ard,  respect  or  considera* 
tion,  has  £reat  Britain  shewn,  in  their  late  transactions,  foir 
tiie  security  of  the  persons  or  properties  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  colonies?  or  rather,  what  have  they  omitted  doing  to  de- 
stroy that  security?  They  have  declared  that  they  have  ever 
had,  and  of  right  ought  ever  to  have,  full  power  to  make  laws 
of  sufficient  validity,  to  bind  the  colonics  in  all  cases  what* 
ever:  they  have  exercised  this  pretended  right  by  imposing  a 
tax  upon  us  without  our  consent;  and  lest  we  should  shew 
some  reluctance  at  parting  with  our  property,  her  fleets  and 
armies  are  sent  to  enforce  their  mad  pretensions.  The  town 
of  Boston,  ever  faithful  to  the  British  crown,  has  been  invested 
by  a  British  fleet:  the  troops  of  Greorge  the  III.  have  crossed 
the  wide  Atlantic,  not  to  engage  an  enemy,  but  to  assist  a 
band  of  traitors  in  trampling  on  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
his  most  loyal  subjects  in  America;  tliose  rights  and  liberties 
which,  as  afa&er,  he  ought  ever  to  regard,  and  as  a  king,  he 
is  bound,  in  honour,  to  defend  from  violations,  even  at  the  risk 
of  his  own  life. 

''But  I  forbear,  and  come  reluctantly  to  the  transactions  of 
that  dismal  night,  when  in  such  quick  succession  we  felt  the 
extremes  of  grief,  astonishment  and  rage ;  when  Heaven,  in 
anger,  for  a  dreadful  moment,  suffered  hell  to  take  the  reins; 
when  saton,  with  his  chosen  band,  opened  the  sluices  of  New 
England's  blood,  and  sacrilegiously  polluted  our  land  with  the 
dead  bodies  of  her  guiltless  sons.  Let  this  sad  tale  of  death 
never  be  told  without  a  tear  :  let  not  the  heaving  bosom  cease 
to  bum  with  manly  mdignation  at  the  barbarous  story,  through 
the  long  tracts  of  fnftre  time :  let  every  parent  tell  the  shame* 
ful  story  to  his  listening  children,  till  tears  of  pity  glisten  in 
their  eyes,  and  boiling  passions  shake  their  tender  frames; 
and  whilst  the  anniversary  of  that  ill-fated  nighty  k^P^  ^J^" 
kilee  in  the  grim  court  of  pandiomonium,  let  all  'America  join 


in  one  commOB  pnjtt  in  Heuven.  tliat  the  inhuntatir 
Tokcil  nmnlers  of  the  iH'ili  of  March,  i:ro.  i>hmn<Hl  hy  Hills- 
borough, ami  uknotof  lifarhpniiiH  knuveH  in  Boston,  and  ex> 
enitetl  by  Ihr  erne)  liHiid  of  Frt-mtun  anil  his  nuiguinar}'  road' 
jutors,  may  ever  Etand  on  histury  without  a  itortillel.  But 
what,  my  countryuien,  withheld  the  ready  arm  of  vengeance 
from  oxeruting  instant  justire  on  the  vilr  ansaxsins  f  l'crhti]» 
you  I'i-ai'Ml  promisctious  carnage  might  euHue,  and  tJiat  the  in* 
iiocrnt  miglit  xhure  tiic  Oite  of  those  who  had  perfonuMl  Utc 
internal  deed.  But  were  not  all  guilty  '  Wpro  you  not  too 
tender  of  the  liics  of  those  who  came  to  fix  a  yoke  on  yonr 
necks  >  But  I  muHt  not  too  xevcroly  blame  a  fanlU  which  great 
souU  only  can  commit.    May  the  mngniflrence  uf  Hpiritwhich 


scorMM  tlie  low  puniuits  of  n^ice.  may  that  generoiu  rompas- 
aion  which  often  prc!(e^^ ch Vom  riun.  even  a  guilty  villain, 
iuri'ver  actuate  Ihii  noble  boHomH  ni  AmrriranH  t  But  let  not 


Uic  miscreant  host  vainly  imagine  that  we  feared  their  m 
No ;  them  wc  despised ;  we  liirad  notliing  but  slavery.  Death 
is  the  creature  of  a  poltroon's  brains  :  'ti§  immortality  to  aa- 
crifiro  oursehcA  for  the  salvation  of  our  roimtry.  Me  fear 
not  death.  Tliiit  gloomy  night,  the  pale  fiirrd  moon,  and  the 
affrighted  stars  that  hurries  through  the  sky,  can  witness  that 
we  tear  not  death.  Uur  hearts,  which,  at  the  recollertion, 
glow  with  rage  that  four  revolving  years  have  Hoarcely  taught 
ns  to  restrain,  can  witness  that  we  fear  not  death ;  and  happy 
it  is  for  those  who  dared  to  insult  us,  that  their  naked  bones 
are  not  now  piled  up  an  everlasting  monument  of  Massarhus- 
e(ts'  bravery.  Bnt  they  retired,  they  fled,  and  in  that  flight 
they  found  their  only  safety.  We  then  expected  that  tlae  hand 
of  public  justice  would  soon  inflict  that  punishment  upon  the 
mui-dercrs,  which,  by  tlie  laws  of  God  and  man,  they  had  in- 
curretl. 

'•  Patriotism  is  ever  united  with  humanity  and  compassion. 
This  noble  affection  which  impels  us  to  sacrifice  every  thing 
dear,  even  life  itself,  to  our  country,  involves  in  it  a  common 
sympathy  and  tenderness  for  every  citizen,  and  must  ever  have 
a  particular  feeling  fur  one  who  suffers  in  a  public  cause- 
Thoroughly  persuaded  of  tliis,  I  need  not  add  a  word  to  en- 
gage your  compassion  and  bounty  towards  a  fellow-citizen, 
who  with  long  protracted  anguish,  falls  a  victim  to  the  relent- 
less rageuf  our  common  enemies. 

"  Ye  dark  designing  knaves,  ye  murdcurs,  parasides!  how 
dare  you  tread  upon  the  earth,  which  haKlrank  in  the  blood 
of  slaughtered  innocents,  shed  by  your  wirked  hands?  How 
dare  you  breathe  that  air  which  wafted  to  the  ear  of  hraven* 
the  groans  of  those  who  fell  a  sacrifire  to  your  accursed  am- 
bition >  but  if  tiic  labouring  eiu^b  doth  not  expand  her  jaws  ; 
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If  the  air  yoa  breathe  is  not  commissioned  to  be  the  minister 
of  death ;  yet,  hear  it,  and  tremble !  the  eye  of  Heaven  pene« 
trates  the  darkest  chambers  of  the  soul,  traces  the  leading  clue 
throogh  all  the  labyrinths  which  your  industrious  folly  has 
devised;  and  yoa,  however  you  may  have  screened  yourselves 
from  human  eyes,  must  be  arraigned,  must  lift  your  hands, 
red  with  the  blood  of  those  whose  death  you  have  procured,  at 
the  tremendous  bar  of  God. 

**  But  I  gladly  quit  the  gloomy  theme  of  death,  and  leave 
you  to  improve  the  thought  of  that  important  day,  when  our 
naked  souls  must  stand  before  that  being,  from  whom  nothing 
can  be  hid.  I  would  not  dwell  too  long  upon  the  horrid  effects 
which  have  already  followed  from  quartering  regular  troops 
in  this  town:  let  our  misfortunes  teach  posterity  to  guard 
against  such  evils  for  the  future. 

'*Let  us  be  ready  to  take  the  field  whenever  danger  calls; 
let  us  be  united  and  p.trengthen  the  hands  of  each  other,  by 
promoting  a  general  union  among  us.  Much  has  been  done 
by  the  committees  of  correspondence,  for  the  houses  of  assem* 
bly,  in  this  and  our  sister  colonies,  for  uniting  the  inhabitants 
of  the  whole  continent.  May  success  ever  attend  their  gen« 
erous  endeavors.  But  permit  me  here  to  suggest  a  general 
congress  of  deputies,  fh>m  the  several  houses  t)f  assembly,  on 
the  continent,  as  the  most  effectual  method  of  establishing  such 
an  union,  as  the  present  posture  of  our  affairs  require.  At  such 
a  congress  a  firm  foundation  may  be  laid  for  the  security  of  our 
rights  and  liberties;  a  system  may  be  formed  for  our  common 
safety,  by  a  strict  adherence  to  which,  we  shall  be  able  to 
frustrate  any  attempts  to  overthrow  our  constitution;  restore 
peace  and  harmony  to  America,  and  secure  honor  and  wealth 
to  Gi*eat  Britain,  even  against  the  inclinations  of  her  minis- 
lei's,  whose  duty  it  is  to  study  her  welfare;  and  we  shall  also 
fi-ee  ourselves  from  those  unmannerly  pillagers  who  impudent- 
ly tell  us,  tliat  they  are  licensed  by  an  act  of  the  British  par- 
liament, to  thrust  their  dirty  hands  into  the  pockets  of  every 
American.  But,  I  trust,  the  happy  time  will  come,  when, 
with  the  besom  of  destruction,  those  noxious  vermin  will  be 
«wept  forever  from  the  streets  of  Boston. 

**Surely  you  never  will  tamely  suffer  this  country  to  be  a 
den  of  thieves.  Remember,  my  friends,  from  whom  you 
sprang.  Let  not  a  meaiiness  of  spirit,  unknown  to  those  whom 
you  boast  of  as  your  fathers,  excite  a  thought  to  the  dishonor 
of  your  mothers.  I  conjure  you  by  all  that  is  dear,  by  all  that 
is  honorable,  by  all  that  is  sacred,  not  only  that  ye  pray,  but 
that  you  act;  that,  if  necessary,  ye  fight,  and  even  die,  for  the 
prosperity  of  our  Jerusalem,  break  in  sunder,  with  noble 
disdain,  the  bonds  with  which  the  Philistines  have  bound  yon. 

cr 
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SufTep  not  yoorsclves  to  be  betrayed  by  the  9*(l  arts  otl  ^ 
and  cffi-minacy,  into  tbe  pit  diggeil  for  y«ur  d*-«lnn:ti«n.  Dc»^"1 
piBP  the  glare  of  wealtb.  TImt  jwople  who  pay  greater  na  i 
spcct  to  a  wealtliy  villain,  than  to  an  honcBt  upriglit  man  in  \ 
poverty,  almost  dciwrvetn  be enslavcJ;  Ihcy  plainly  shew  that  H 
wealtli,  bowevpr  it  may  be  acquired,  U,  in  their  esteem,  to  bir_  I 
preferred  to  virtue 

"But,  I  thuiik  fiod,  that  America  aboundu  in  men  who  a.« 
superior  to  all  temptation,  whom  nothing  fan  divert  from  a 
steady  pursuit  of  the  interest  of  their  country ;  who  are  at 
once  its  ornament  and  safe-guard.  And  mirc  I  am,  I  should 
not  incur  your  displeasufe,  i(  J  paid  a  respect  so  justly  due 
to  tlicir  much  honoured  cbaractirm  in  tluH  plaro;  but,  when  I 
name  an  Adams,  surb  a  numerous  hoxl  of  fellow  patriots  rush 
upon  my  miud.  that  I  fi-ar  it  wnwld  take  up  loo  much  of  your 
time,  should  I  attempt  to  rail  over  the  iilu-Uious  roll:  hut 
your  grateful  hearts  will  jirrint  jou  In  the  mni;  and  their  re- 
vered names,  in  all  succeeding  times,  shall  grace  the  ann^ 
of  America.  From  them,  let  us,  my  friends,  take  example; 
from  them,  let  us  catch  the  divine  enthusiasm:  and  feel,  each 
for  himself,  the  god-like  jdeascire  of  diffusing  happiness  on  all 
around  us;  of  delivering  the  oppressed  fi-oni  tlie  iron  grasp  of 
tyranny;  of  changing  the  liunrse  cnm|dainls  and  hitler  moans 
of  wretched  slaves,  into  those  cheerful  songs,  vrhich  {Veedom 
and  contentment  must  inspire.  There  is  a  heart-felt  satisfac- 
tion in  reflecting  on  our  exertions  for  the  public  weal,  vhich 
all  the  sufferings  an  enraged  tyrant  can  inflict,  k  ill  never  take 
away;  which  the  ingratitude  and  reproaches  of  those  whom 
we  have  saved  from  ruin,  cannot  roh  us  of.  Tbe  virtuous  as- 
serier  of  the  rights  of  mankind,  merits  a  reward,  which  even 
a  want  of  success  in  his  endeavours  to  save  his  country,  the 
heaviest  misfortune  which  can  hefal  a  genuine  patriot,  cannot 
entirely  prevent  him  from  receiving. 

**I  have  the  most  animating  confidence  that  the  present 
noble  struggle  for  liberty,  will  terminate  gloriously  for  Ame- 
rica. And  let  us  play  the  man  for  our  God.  and  fur  the  cities 
of  our  God;  while  we  are  using  the  means  in  our  power,  let 
ns  humbly  commit  our  righteous  cause  to  the  great  Lord  of 
the  universe,  who  lovclh  righteousness  and  hateth  iniquity — 
And  having  secured  the  approbation  of  our  hearts,  by  a  Eaith- 
fu!  and  unwearieft  discharge  of  our  duty  to  nur  country,  let 
us  joyfnUy  leave  our  concerns  in  thcliaiids  of  Bim  who  raisetli 
op  and  puttetli  down  the  empires  and  kingdoms  of  the  world 
as  He  pleases;  and  with  cheerful  submission  to  his  sovereign 
will,  devoutly  say, 

"  Jilthmgh  the  fig  tree  shall  not  blossom,  netthtr  shall  fruit  ht 
inthevines;  thelabmrof  t/ie  otive  shall  faUy  and  the  field  shall 
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^^ddw&meats  thejloek  shall  he  cutoff  Jfrom  the  fold;  and  there 
MhaU  be  fio  herd  in  the  stalls;  yet  we  will  rejoice  in  the  Lordy  we 
^mnlljaif  in  the  Ood  of  our  salvation.*^ 

The  battle  of  Lexington  now  announced  the  commencement 
of  the  revolutionary  war.  To  gain  possession  of  the  persons 
of  Hancock  and  Adams,  who  lodged  together  in  that  village, 
was  one  of  the  motives,  it  is  said,  of  the  expedition  which  led 
to  that  memorable  conflict  The  design,  though  covered  with 
great  secrecy,  was  anticipated,  and  the  victims  escaped,  upon 
the  entrance  of  their  habitation  by  the  British  troops.  Thus, 
by  the  felicitous  intervention  of  a  moment,  were  rescued  from 
a  virulent  enemy,  and  perhaps  from  the  executioner,  those 
who  were  to  contribute  by  tlieir  future  virtues,  to  the  revolu- 
tion of  empires,  and  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  the  be«> 
nefactors  of  mankind. 

The  defeat  of  the  English  in  this  battle  was  followed  by  the 
governor's  proclamation,  declaring  the  province  in  a  state  of 
rebellion;  oflTering,  at  the  same  time,  pardon  to  all  whose  pe- 
nitence should  recommend  them  to  this  act  of  grace,  with  the. 
exception  of  those  notorious  offenders,  Samuel  Adams,  and 
John  Hancock.  These,  by  the  enormity  of  their  guilt,  which 
was  declared  too  flagitious  for  impunity,  were  reserved  to  pro- 
pitiate the  ferocity  of  the  royal  vengeance.  But  this  signal 
and  glorious  denunciation,  less  the  effect  of  good  policy,  than 
of  passion,  advanced  these  popular  chiefs  upon  the  lists  of 
fame;  they  were  every  where  hailed  with  increased  acclama- 
tions and  applauses,  and  not  only  by  their  illustrious  merits^ 
but  by  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed,  were  endear- 
ed to  the  affections  of  their  countrymen. 

Hancock,  in  October,  1774,  was  unanimously  elected  pre- 
sident of  the  provincial  congress  of  Massachusetts.  In  1775, 
he  attained  the  meridian  of  his  political  distinction,  and  the 
highest  honour  that  the  confidence  or  the  esteem  of  his  com- 
patriots could  bestow  upon  him;  being  made  president  of  the 
continental  congress.  By  his  long  experience  in  business,  as 
moderator  of  the  town  meetings,  president  and  speaker  of  the 
provincial  assemblifs  and  conventions,  during  times  of  great 
turbulence  and  commotion,  in  his  native  state,  he  was  emi- 
nently qualified,  as  well  by  hLs  natural  dignity  of  manners,  to 
preside  in  this  great  council  of  the  nation. 

That  there  were,  in  this  assembly,  personages  of  a  superior 
age  to  that  of  Mr.  Hancock,  and  men,  at  the  same  time,  of  pre- 
eminent virtues  and  talents,  will  not  be  denied;  who  required 
at  least  some  indications  of  deference  from  a  generous  mind, 
in  reference  of  their  merits.  It  was,  besides,  on  occasion 
upon  which  calmness  and  composure  had  been  little  commen- 
dable ;  and  upon  wluch  indifference^  or  n  haughty  and  9uperr 
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dlious  confidence  had  been  criminal  in  him  who  wm  crow 
wiUi  the  principal  honours.     For  rarrl>  in  thtf>  viciKHitudes  4 
nation^  has  it  haiijicm-d  that  interests  more  HaircU  have  heei 
confiiM  to  the  infirmity  of  human  wisthun  ur  inU-grity  :  natm 
tiiut  a  spectacle  more  imjiosing  haB  been  exhibited  to  buutf 
obHcrvation. 

Iti  I*'G,  July  4th.  his  name  appenrn  as  president  of  the  coh^^ 
grrfis  which  declared  tlie  colonics  inilept-ndant of  llie  crow*' 
of  Great  Britain.     The  name  of  tlic  president  alone  was  pab-, 
lished  with  the  declaration,  Uiough  e\ery  member  signed  it-l 
It  waiiamark  of  rfxjieet  due  tn  MassachusetU,  ia  liave  ouvof  I 
their  memherH  in  the  chair,  which  had  he^n  filled  by  a  iitcmbc~ 
fVom  South  Carolina  and  Virginia.     Mr  Hancock  had  tliot 
talents  which  werf  calculalvn  to  make  htm  appear  to  mor*,.! 
ad^aIltage  an  chairman,  than  in  the  debates  of  a  public  body..  1 
He  excelled  tu  moderalni-  uf  the  Bontun  town-meetings,  M^ 
pTi'jtident  of  the  provincial  concrc.«!i,  and  Nt.ite  conventioBJ^ 
iind.  aa  head  of  the  great  council  of  our  nation,  he  waa  nucr' 
respected.     He  discovered  a  fine  aildrese,  great  impartialiQ 
sufficient  spirit  to  command  attention,  and  preserve  ordenKTI 
Bin  voice  and  manner  were  much  in  his  favour,  and  hi!)  ex> 
pcrienre  in  public  business,  gave  him  case  ;i)iil  dignity. 

In  1779,  Mr.  Hancock  resigned  his  place  in  congress.  Ho 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  convention  that  formed  the  consti- 
tution of  Massachusetts. 

From  17B0  to  1785,  Mr.  Hancock  was  annually  chosen  go- 
TCirnur  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  He  declined 
being  a  candidate  for  the  office  the  ensuing  year,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  honourable  James  Bowdoin,  £sq.  During  the 
administration  of  Mr.  Bowdoin,  there  was  an  insurrection  in 
the  state,  which  was  happily  quelled.  Every  thing  was  done 
in  the  moat  judicious  manner,  by  the  gorpmor  aniTthe  legis- 
latui-e,  yet  a  part  of  the  community  appeared  to  be  discontent- 
ed with  the  administration,  and  in  the  year  1787,  Mr.  Han- 
cock was  again  placed  in  the  chair. 

His  conduct  in  the  state  convention  during  the  discussion 
of  it,  gained  him  honour.  The  opposition  to  this  excellent 
form  of  government  was  great.  It  was  said  that  the  majo- 
rity of  the  convention  would  be  against  the  adoption;  and 
that  the  governor  was  with  the  opposers.  He  was  chosen  pre- 
aident  of  the  convention,  but  did  not  attend  the  debat«^a  till 
the  latter  week  of  the  session.  Certain  amendments  wer« 
proposed  to  remove  the  objections  of  those,  who  thought  some 
of  the  articles  deprived  the  people  of  theirrights.  He  intru- 
dnccd  these  amendments  with  great  propriety,  and  voted  for 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution.  His  name  and  influence 
doubtless  turned  many  in  favour  of  tt(e  federal  govemm^qt. 
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The  btter  years  of  his  administration  were  easy  to  him  on 
-account  of  the  public  tranquility.  The  federal  government 
became  the  source  of  so  much  prosperity,  that  the  people  were 
easy  and  happy.  The  two  patriots,  Hancock  and  AdaoM, 
were  reconciled.  When  lieutenant  governor  Cushing  died, 
'general  Lincoln  was  chosen  as  his  successor.  This  give  great 
offence  to  Mr.  Adams*  and  it  was  very  disagreeable  to  the  go- 
vernor. They  joined  their  strength  to  support  the  same  mea- 
sures, as  well  as  renewed  their  friendship.  The  next  year, 
Lincoln  was  left  out  of  office,  and  Mr.  Adams  chosen  lieute- 
nant governor.  This  gentlemen  succeeded  Mr.  Hancock,  as 
governor  of  the  commonwealth,  after  his  death. 

He  had  married,  about  twenty  years  before  his  death,  Miss 
Qnincy,  daughter  of  an  eminent  magistrate  of  Boston.  No 
children  were,  however,  left  to  inherit  his  fortune,  er  per- 
petuate his  name;  his  only  son  having  died  in  his  youth. 

He  died  suddenly  on  the  8th  of  October,  1795;  in  the  55tli 
year  of  his  age.  During  several  days,  his  body  lay  in  state 
at  his  mansion,  where  great  multitudes  thronged  to  pay  tiie 
last  offices  of  their  grief  and  afiection.  His  obsequies  were  at- 
tended with  great  pomp  and  solemnity,  and  amidst  the  tears  of 
his  countrymen,  he  was  committed  to  the  dust.  Dr.  Thacher 
preached  his  funeral  sermon  the  next  sabbath.  He  was  very 
friendly  to  the  clergy  of  all  denominations,  and  did  a  great 
deal  to  promote  the  cause  of  learning  as  well  as  religion. — • 
The  library  of  Harvard  college  will  give  an  exhibition  of  his 
munificenoe:  for  tlie  name  of  Hancock,  in  golden  letters,  now 
adorns  one  of  the  alcoves  of  the  library  room,  and  is  upon 
the  records  of  the  university  among  her  greatest  benefactors. 

In  stature  he  was  above  the  micldle  size,  of  excellent  pro- 
portion of  limbs,  of  extreme  benignity  of  countenance;  pos- 
sessing a  flexible  and  harmonious  voice,  a  manly  and  digni- 
fied aspect  By  the  improvement  of  these  natural  qualities 
from  observation  and  extensive  intercourse  with  the  world,  he 
had  acquired  a  pleasing  elocution  with  the  mo^t  graceful  and 
conciliating  manners;  acquisitions  which  are  perhaps  less 
fitted  to  the  austere  virtues  of  a  republic,  than  to  the  glitter 
and  magnificence  of  monarchy;  but  were  used  by  Mr.  Han- 
cock in  arts  so  liberal  and  beneficial  to  his  country,  that  the 
most  unsocial  and  supercilious  advocate  of  sobriety,  will  par- 
don him  the  possession  of  them. 

Of  his  talents  it  is  a  sufficient  Evidence,  that,  in  the  various 
stations  to  which  his  fortune  had  elevated  him  in  the  republic, 
he  acquitted  himself  witli  an  honourable  distinction  and  ca- 
pacity. His  communications  to  the  general  assembly,  and  his 
correspondence  as  president  of  congress,  are  titles  of  no  ordi- 
nary commendation.  Of  extensive  erudition  he  has  given  no 
positive  testimony.    His  knowledge  was  praclVc^  ^aAldSsvv 
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liar.    He  neither  pcnelratrd  tlio  intricftcies  of  proroandW 

soaivli.  nor  did  ho  mount  iriac ccssiblc  clcvalion*. 

Of  tho  other  •tUtc'inicn  anil  wurrior*  of  the  revolution,  and 
e6]ie(-liill>  of  the  int'iniHurs  of  tlio  continental  congrcR»,  it  may 
he  ohwtrvcd.  that  in  wiMilom  and  int«liif;cncu,  ax  well  as  in- 
b-f^rity  and  in»f;naniniit}',  thtrj'  HulTer  no  dogi-udation  in  being 
(y)m|mred  with  Uie  inoHt  illustrioun  patriots  of  ancient  or  mo- 
ilcrn  times. 

Mr.  Uancork  was  promoted  to  every  office  which  a  man 
fond  i>f  pnblir  life  roiild  expert  or  desire.  Such  an  elevation 
to  |iroHperou><  rir<'.umBtance<t  would  make  some  men  giddy, 
and  raiise  others  tn  desjiiMe  their  neighbour,  poorer  tiian 
thcm>'elv«t. 

'>  The  greatest  fault  in  his  ehnraiier,  w;u  a  pevishness  and 
irritability  lliat  often  gricvwd  his  friends,  hut  which  was  for- 
given, on  reflerting.  that  this  tailing  was  not  owing  to  a  bad 
heart  or  a  mean  riptrit.  but  to  perpetual  ill  health,  llis  con- 
stitution was  natupiUIy  feeble,  and  he  was  for  many  yeara  se- 
verely aiBictod  with  the  gout.  The  greater  portion  of  his  life* 
indenl,  wait  jmaited  in  phyeical  aulFering  :  his  mind  rono  supc- 
rior  to  this  misfoHunr  in  tlie  disrhargc  of  liis  public  duties  : 
and  as  he  never  relaxed  from  these,  while  it  was  possible  for 
him  to  continue  his  efforts,  his  family,  and  his  acqaintance, 
bore  with  indulgence  a  natural  consequence  of  infirmities,  un-* 
der  which  a  less  powerful  mind  would  have  sunk  entirely. 

"He  possessed  many  valuable  qualifications  forpublic  life, 
a  knowledge  of  business,  and  facility  in  despatching  it,  and  a 
ready  insight  into  the  characters  of  men.  As  an  orator,  ho 
vas  not  remarkable ;  he  seldom  made  an  elaborate  speech, 
and  the  only  discourse  of  his  in  print,  is  the  oration  on  tiie  Sth 
of  March,  1 774.  But  as  the  president,  moderator,  or  speaker, 
of  an  assembly,  wliether  it  was  a  town  meeting,  or  a  house  of 
representatives,  he  was  not  surpassed  by  any  person  of  his 
time.  His  voice  was  powerful,  his  acquaintance  with  parlia- 
mentary forms,  accurate,  and  his  apprehension  of  questions, 
quick  ;  he  was  attentive,  impartial,  and  dignified:  and  in  these 
situations  inspired  respect  and  confidence  wherever  he  pre- 
sided. 

The  editor  will  again  refer  to,  and  give  an  extract  from, 
the  oration  of  Richard  Rush,  Esq.  delivered  at  the  city  of 
Washington,  July  4,  1812.  He  said,  "during  the  siege  of 
Boston,  general  Washington  consulted  congress  upon  the  pro- 
priety of  bombarding  the  town.  Mr.  Hancock  was  then  pre- 
sident of  congress.  After  general  Washington's  letter  was 
read,  a  solemn  silence  ensued.  This  was  broken  by  a  mem- 
ber making  a  motion  that  tho  house  should  resolve  itself  into 
a  committee  of  the  whole,  in  order  that  Mr.  Hancock  might 
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give  bis  opinion  upon  the  subject^  us  he  Was  so  deeply  inter- 
ested  from  having  all  his  estate  in  Boston.  After  he  left  th« 
chair,  he  addressed  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the 
whole,  in  the  following  words:  ^'It  is  true,  sir,  nearly  all  th* 
property  I  have  in  the  world,  is  in  houses  and  other  real  estate 
in  the  town  of  Boston;  but  if  the  expulsion  of  the  British  army 
from  it,  and  the  liberties  of  our  country  require  their  being 
bomt  to  ashes,  issue  the  orders  for  that  purpose  immediately.*^ 

HATHAWAY,  Benoni,  was  a  brave  officer  in  the  revolu- 
tionary  war.  At  the  commencement  of  our  revolutionary 
struggle,  this  venerable  man  was  in  the  prime  of  youth  and 
vigour  of  manhood,  and  was,  from  its  beginning  to  its  close, 
one  of  its  most  steady  and  firm  supporters.  When  New  Jer- 
sey was  overrun  by  the  enemy,  when  Newark,  Elizabethtown, 
New  Brunswick,  and  most  of  our  principal  towns  and  vil« 
lages  were  in  their  possession,  he  was  constantly  and  actively 
employed  on  tours  of  militia  duty.  He  commanded  a  com- 
pany, acting  under  the  orders  of  brigadier  general  Winds, 
and  possessed  the  entire  confidence  of  his  commander  and  of 
his  men.  He  was  a  man  of  cool  and  determined  courage  and 
prudence,  and  from  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  countiy^and 
the  adroitness  of  his  men  in  the  use  of  the  musket,  they  were 
enabled  greatly  to  annoy  and  harrass  the  enemy,  by  hanging 
on  their  rear,  cutting  off  their  supplies,  intercepting  their  fo- 
raging parties,  capturing  their  guards  and  sentinels,  surpris- 
ing their  camp  at  night,  &c.  &c.  In  a  night  attack  which  he 
made  at  Eliztd)ethtown,  in  December,  1777,  upon  the  British 
and  Hessians  under  general  Kniphausen,  he  received  a  mus- 
ket ball  at  the  margin  of  the  ear,  which,  striking  the  skull 
obliquely,  and  glancing  backward  between  the  skull  and  the 
skin,  passed  out  at  the  back  part  of  the  head.  He  was  car- 
ried off  by  his  men,  supposeato  be  mortally  wounded,  but  re- 
covered. 

He  died  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  on  the  19th  of  April, 
1823,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 

HAWKINS,  Nathan,  was  a  native  of  Rhode  Island.  He 
manifested  an  early  opposition  to  the  oppressive  acts  of  Great 
Britain.  When  the  port  of  Boston  was  shut,  in  1774,  though 
scarcely  arrived  to  manhood,  he  was  delegated  by  the  town  of 
South  Kingston  to  present  an  offer  of  provisions  to  the  suf- 
fering inhabitants  of  Boston.  When  the  news  of  the  ever 
memorable  battle  of  Lexington,  the  first  struggle  for  libertyt 
reached  his  native  village,  it  was  midnight,  and  was  annonnc* 
ed  by  the  firing  of  cannon  and  the  ringing  of  bells;  the  watch- 
word  then  was,  "  we  must  fight,''  and  before  twelve  hours 
had  expired,  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  volunteer  corps,  march- 
Uig  to  the  scene  of  action.  After  this  he  entered  the  static  ^sA 
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United  States*  aenicc*  and  vas  in  wveral  engagements  dor* 
ing  the  revolution.  At  length  he  retired  to  CharleHtown,  Mas* 
Sachnsctts,  where  he  lived  an  independent  life  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil. 

He  died  in  Charlcstown,  Massachu^tctts,  on  the  3d  of  Oct(h> 
ber,  1817,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  In  his  death 
ire  record  another  of  the  few  remaining  ofliccrN  of  the  revolu- 
tion. As  they  pass  off  it  may  be  instructive  to  pause  and  en- 
quire who  tbey  arc  wlio  are  dear  to  every  Amei'iran,  and  why 
they  have  so  strung  a  hold  on  our  sympathy  and  affection,  for 
in  them  wo  see  that  we  are  losing  the  fuundena  of  our  country. 
Bigoted  to  no  party,  he  was  ever  a  warm  advocate  for  the 
principles  of  the  revolution,  and  was  higlily  respected  for  his 
patriotism  and  integrity.  Fur  near  thirty  years  he  succes- 
sively helrl  offices  of  trust  and  honour  in  the  town,  and  we  be- 
lieve him  deserving  of  that  character  which  is  above  all  pruse^ 
an  honest  man. 

HAWLEY,  JoBEPii,  distinguisbeil  as  a  statesmand  and 
patriot,  was  bom  in  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  in  1784, 
and  was  graduated  in  Yale  college  in  1742.  Soon  after  fin- 
ishing his  coliegial  education,  he  engaged  in  the  study  and 
the  practice  of  the  law  in  his  native  town.  In  this  science  he 
became  a  great  proficient,  and  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished counsclfors  in  the  province.  Among  his  other  stu- 
dies, he  attained  to  such  an  eminence  of  kno^\ ledge  in  politi- 
cal history,  and  the  principle's  uffree  governmrnt,  tliat.  dur^ 
ing  the  disputes  between  Great  Britain  anil  the  colonirs.  Iw 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  ablest  advocatrs  of  American  li- 
berty. Uis  integrity,  both  in  public  an<l  in  private  life,  was 
inflexible,  and  was  not  even  questioned  hy  his  political  oppo- 
nents. He  was  repeatedly  elected  a  memhrr  of  the  council, 
but  refused  in  every  instance  to  accept  the  of!tce.  as  he  prefcr- 
i-eil  a  seat  in  the  house  uf  representatives,  ulicrr  his  charac- 
ter for  disinterested  patriotism,  and  his  boh!  lind  manly  elo- 
quence gave  iiim  an  ascendency,  which  has  seldom  been  equal- 
led. 

In  1776.  he,  together  with  Samuel  Adams  and  John  Han- 
cock, were  elected  members  of  the  legislature.  He  acquir- 
ed great  inHucncc  in  tlie  public  councils.  The  ascendancy 
which  was  allotted  to  him  by  the  deference  of  others,  was  s 
fortunate  circumstance  for  his  country.  Never  was  influence 
exercised  with  more  intelligent,  devoted  and  inflexible  patri- 
otism. He  made  up  his  mind  earlier  than  most  men,  that  tbe 
■ttiiggle  against  oppression  would  lead  to  war.  and  that  our 
lights  at  last  must  be  secuiTd  by  our  arms.  As  the  crisis  ap- 
pruached,  when  some  persons  urged  upon  him  the  danger  of 
a  contest,  so  apparently  unef|ual,  his  answer  waa^  "We  mnst 
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FroiB  a  correspondence  between  Mr.  John  Adams,  Iat6  pre-* 
sidentof  the  United  States,  and  William  Wirt  Esq.  of  Yir^ 
giniEf  the  biographer  of  Patrick  Henry,  it  would  seem  that 
the  declaration,  **We  mustj^ht,**  which  Mr.  Wirt  had  claim- 
ed lor  Mr.  Henry,  was  derived  from  a  letter  \vhicii  he  him- 
self had  shown  to  Mr.  Henry,  written  by  major  Hawley,  in 

1774.  Mr.  Adams,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Wirt,  dated  Quincy, 
January  23,  1818,  says,  *'When  congress  had  finished  their 
business,  as  they  thought,  in  the  autumn  of  1774,  I  had,  with 
Mr*  Henry,  before  we  took  leave  of  each  other,  some  familiar 
conversation,  in  which  I  expressed  a  full  conviction  that  our 
resolves,  declaration  of  rights,  enumeration  of  wrongs,  pe-^ 
titions,  remonstrances  and  addresses,  associations,  and  non- 
importation agreements,  however  they  might  be  expected  in 
America,  and  however  necessary  to  cement  the  union  of  the 
colonies,  would  be  but  waste  water  in  England.  Mr.  Hen- 
ry said  they  might  make  some  impression  among  the  people 
of  England,  but  agreed  with  me  that  they  would  be  totally 
lost  ujion  the  government.  I  had  just  received  a  short  and 
hasty  letter,  written  to  me  by  major  Joseph  Hawley,  of  North- 
ampton, containing  a  few  ^broken  hints,'  as  he  called  them, 
of  what  he  thought  was  proper  to  be  done^  and  concluding 
with  these  wonls,  ^after  all  we  must  fight.'  This  let- 
ter I  read  to  Mr.  Henry,  who  listened  with  great  attention, 
and  as  soon  as  I  had  pronounced  the  words,  ^after  all  we  must 
fight,'  he  raised  his  head,  and,  with  an  energy  and  vehemence 
that  I  never  can  forget,  broke  out  with  ^By  ^-^  I  am  of  that 
man^s  mind.'  I  put  the  letter  into  his  hand,  and  wheif  he  had 
read  it  he  returned  it  to  me,  with  an  e(|ually  solemn  assever- 
ation, that  he  agreed  entirely  in  opinion  with  the  writer.  I 
considered  tiiis  as  a  sacred  oath,  upon  a  very  great  occasion, 
and  could  have  sworn  it  as  religiously  as  he  did,  and  by  no 
means  inconsistent  with  what  you  say,  in  some  part  of  you^ 
book,  that  he  never  took  the  Sacred  Name  in  vain." 

**  As  I  knew  the  sentiments  with  which  Mr.  Henry  left 
congress  in  the  autumn  of  1774,  and  knew  the  chapter  and 
Terse  from  which  he  had  borrowed  the  sublime  expression, 
*  We  must  fight,'  I  was  not  at  all  surprised  at  your  history^ 
in  the  122d  page,  in  the  note,  and  in  some  of  tlie  preceding 
and  following  pages.    Mr.  Henry  only  pursued  in  March^ 

1775,  the  views  and  vows  of  November,  1774. 

**  The  other  delegates  from  Virginia  returned  to  their  state 
in  full  confidence,*that  all  our  grievances  would  be  redressed. 
The  last  words  that  Mr.  Richard  Henry  Lee  said  to  me  when 
we  parted,  were,  *we  shall  infdiibly  carry  all  our  paints.  Fou 
ivUl  be  comfittdy  rduvedf  all  the  pensive  acts  wiltber^eal' 
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ed;  the  army  and  fleet  \riil  be  recalled,  and  Britain  will  giv« 
up  her  footiah  projecL' 

<'  Washin^n  only  was  in  doubt.  He  never  spoke  in  pob-- 
lie  la  private  he  joined  with  tboac,  who  advorated  a  non^ 
exportation*  as  well  aa  a  non- importation  agreemcDt  With 
both  he  thought  we  should  prevail;  without  either,  he  tboogfat 
it  doubtful.  Henry  was  clear  in  one  opinion,  Richard  HeoTT' 
Lee  in  an  opposite  opinion,  and  Washington  doubted  between 
the  two.  Henry,  however,  appeared  in  the  end  to  be  exactly  in 
«ie  right." 

In  1819,  president  Adams  communirated  the  ^broken  hinti^' 
alluded  to  in  the  foregoing,  to  H.  Nilea  Esq.  wfairh  an  insert- 
ed at  length  in  Mr.  Nile^s  valuable  work,  entitled.  *'Princi- 
ples  and  Acta  of  the  Revolution  in  Amrnca,"  a  work  vbich 
ought  to  bo  in  the  library  of  every  man  n  bo  ffneraten  the  prin- 
ciples and  the  men  of  '76.  We  here  insert  an  extract  Iron 
Hie  "broken  hints." 

"We  laiat  Jight,  if  we  can't  otherwise  rid  ourselves  of  Bri- 
tish taxation,  all  revenues,  and  the  constitution  or  form  of  go- 
vernment enacted  for  ua  by  the  British  parliamrnt.  It  is  evil 
against  right;  utterly  intolerable  to  every  man  who  baa  any 
idea  or  feeling  of  right  or  liberty. 

«Jt  is  easy  to  demonstrate  that  the  regulation  act  will  soon 
annihilate  every  tiling  of  value  in  the  rharter,  introduce  per- 
fect despotism,  and  render  the  house  of  repi-esentativca  a  watn 
form  and  ministerial  engine. 

'*It  ia  now  or  never,  that  we  must  aasert  our  liberty. — 
Twenty  years  will  make  the  number  of  toi-iea  on  tiJs  continent 
equal  to  the  number  of  whigs.  They  who  shall  be  bom  will 
not  have  any  idea  of  a  free  government. 

"It  will  necessarily  be  a  question,  whether  the  new  govern- 
mcnt  of  this  province  shall  be  suBered  to  take  plare  at  all;  or 
whether  itahall  bo  immediately  withstood  ami  resisted? 

"A  most  important  question  this:  I  humbly  conceive  it  not 
best  forcibly  or  wholly  to  resist  it  immediate I3-. 

"There  is  not  heat  enough  yet  for  battle.  Constant,  and  a 
sort  of  negative  resistanre  of  government,  will  increase  thn 
heat  and  blow  the  fire.  There  is  not  military  skill  enough. 
Tliat  is  improving,  and  must  be  encouraged  and  improved, 
but  will  daily  increase. 

"Fight  we  must,  finally,  unless  Britain  retreats. 

"But  it  is  of  infinite  conscqaence  that  victory  be  tlie  end 
and  issue  of  hostilities.  If  we  get  to  fighting  before  nocessary 
dispoaitinns  are  made  for  it,  we  sliall  be  conquered,  and  al( 
will  be  lost  forever. 

*'Oar  salvation  depends  upon  an  eattU>Iished  peraercnng 
L  union  of  the  colonics. 
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^fThe  txiob  of  .administration  are  nsing  eretj  derice  and 
eflbrt  to  destroy  that  union,  and  they  will  certainly  continue 
so  todo. 

^'Tiiereaiibn,  all  possible  detices  and  endeavors  must  be 
ued  to  establish,  improve,  brighten,  and  maintain  such  anion. 

^^Every  grievance  of  any  one  colony  must  be  held  and  con- 
aidered  by  ttie  whole  as  a  grievance  to  the  whole,  and  must 
operate  on  the  whole  as  a  grievance  to  the  whole.  This  will 
be  a  difficult  matter  to  efiW;t:  but  it  must  be  done. 

'^Quere,  tiierefore:  whether  is  it  not  absolutely  necessary 
that  some  plan  be  settled  for  a  continuation  of  congresses  ?«-^ 
But  here  we  must  be  aware  that  congresses  will  soon  be  de* 
€lared  and  enacted  by  parliament,  to  be  high  treason. 

''Is  the  India  company  to  be  compensateo  or  not? 

'*If  to  be  compensated  ;  each  colony  to  pay  the  particular 
damage  she  has  done,  or  is  an  average  to  be  made  on  tiie  con^ 
ttnent? 

^The  destruction  of  the  tea  was  not  unjust;  thei^fore,  to 
what  good  purpose  is  the  tea  to  be  paid  for,  unless  we  are  as- 
sored  that,  by  so  doing,  our  rights  will  be  restored  and  peace 
obtained? 

^•What  future  measures  is  the  continent  to  preserve  with  re- 
gard to  imported  dutied  tea,  whether  it  comes  as  East  India 
property  or  otherwise,  under  the  pretence  and  lie  that  the  tea 
is  imported  from  Holland,  and  the  goods  imported  before  i^ 
certain  given  day?  Dutied  tea  will  be  imported  and  consum- 
ed; goods  continue  to  be  imported;  your  non-importation 
agreement  eluded,  rendered  contemptible  and  ridiculous;  un- 
less all  teas  used,  and  all  goods,  are  taken  into  some  public 
custody  which  will  be  inviolably  faithful.'' 

Major  Hawley  did  not  appear  in  the  legislature  after  the 
year  1776,  but  he  never  relaxed  his  zeal  in  the  service  of  his 
country,  and  was  ready  to  contribute  his  efforts  to  the  public 
service.  By  his  private  exertions  he  rendered  assistance  at 
some  very  critical  and  discouraging  periods.  At  the  season 
when  the  prospects  of  the  American  army  were  the  most 
gloomy,  when  the  Jerseys  were  overrun,  and  the  feelings  of 
many  wei*e  on  the  verge  of  despondency,  he  exerted  himself 
with  mat  activity  and  success,  to  rally  the  spirits  of  his  fel- 
low-citizens. At  this  time,  when  apathy  appeared  stealing 
upon  the  country,  and  the  people  were  reluctant  to  march,  on 
a  seemingly  desperate  enterprise,  he  addressed  a  body  of  mi- 
litia to  urge  them  to  volunteer  as  recruits.  His  manly  elo- 
quence, his  powerful  appeals  to  their  pride,  their  patriotism^ 
their  duty,  to  every  thing  which  they  held  dear  and  sacred, 
awakened  tbetr  dormant  feelings,  and  excited  tbem  to  enthtt« 
siasm» 
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Mi^or  llawley  was  a  sinrcrely  religions  an<1  pu>H»  mil 
bul  here,  aa  in  puliticR,  lie  loatlii>d  all  tyranny  ami  ratiatiM 
axnriintion.  In  tlio  latter  part  of  1770.  lio  was  afflu^tnl  witt 
hypurliondriaral  ilisonlers  t<i  wlilcli  he  Iiad  been  fmiuentlj 
subject  in  former  {icrindH  ar  UU  life:  and  after  tliis  declined 
pnlilir  business.  Uc  died,  Miu-ch  10,  1788,  aged  ^xty>fi>ui 
years. 

Miijnr  ITawley  was  a  patriot  without  personal  aniniosititv,  ^ 
an  nrntor  u  ithaut  vanity,  a  lawyer  williont  cliit  annry,  and  a  i 
gentleman  witbout ostentation:  aatatesman  uitliout duplicity,  J 
and  a  rhriatian  witliout  bigotry.     At  a  man  of  rntnmaiidingil 
talents,  tiia  finii  renunciation  and  self-denial  of  all  antbitiow^ 
TlewK.   would   lyive   se^iurctl  liim   tbat  respect   which  auebM 
strength  of  mind  inevitably  inspires;  while  his  voluntary  amLI 
KesilouKdevolion  to  the  service  of  his  countrymen,  establislted  1 
him  in  tbciraSection-     Uis  upnghtncsn  and  plainness,  united  J 
to  his  affability  and  disinterestedness,  gave  most  extensive  inrr  J 
fluence  to  his  opinions,  and  in  a  i>criod  of  doubt,  divisiona  and  I 
danger,  men  sought  relief  from  their  perplexities  in  faia  aa*  I 
tliority,  and  suffered  their  course  to  bo  guided  by  him;  whea  1 
they  distrusted  tlieirown  jndgnients.or  the  coiinscls  of  others. 
Uf.  ill   tine,  lonncd  one  ul'  tliose  manly,  public  spirited,  and 
gctiemiiH  rilizens.  ready  to  shaie  peril  and  decline  reward, 
who  illustrate  the  idea  of  a  commonwealth,  and  who,  through 
the  obstructions  of  human  passions  and  infirmities,  being  of 
rare  occurrence,  will  always  be  the  most  admired,  appropri> 
Ate,  and  noble  ornaments  of  a  free  government. 

HAYNE,  Isaac,  a  martyr  to  American  liberty,  during  the 
revolutionary  war,  served  his  counti-y  as  an  officer  of  militia, 
during  the  siege  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  After  the 
city  had  fallen  into  tlie  hands  of  the  British,  lord  Comwallis 
issued  a  proclamation,  rcfjuiring  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  co- 
lony, that  they  should  no  longer  take  part  in  the  contest,  but 
coiitirme  peaceably  at  their  lioincs.  and  they  should  be  most  sa- 
credly protected  in  property  and  person.  This  was  accom- 
panied with  an  instrument  of  neutrality,  which  soon  obtained 
ttie  signatures  of  many  of  the  citizens  of  South  Carolina, 
among  whom  was  colonel  Hayne.  Thei-e  was  no  alternative 
left  Itim,  but  to  abandon  his  family  and  property,  or  to  surren- 
der to  the  ronquei-ors.  The  small  pox  was  near  his  planta- 
tion, and  be  had  a  wife  and  six  small  children,  and  more  than 
.one  hundred  negroes,  all  liable  to  the  disease.  To  acknow- 
ledge himself  the  subject  of  a  government  which  he  had  from 
principle  renounced,  was  repugnant  to  his  feelings:  but, 
without  this,  he  was  cut  off  from  every  prosjtect  of  return  to 
^is  family. 

In  this  einbarrassing  situation,  he  waited  on  Dr.  R^rasaj, 
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ft  declaration  to  the  following  eflTect  <af  the  British 
woald  grant  nie  the  indulgence  which  we  in  the  day  of  our 
power  ga?e  to  their  adherents,  of  removing  my  family  and 
property,  I  would  seek  an  asylum  in  the  remotest  corner  of 
the  United  States^  rather  than  submit  to  their  government ; 
but,  as  they  allow  no  other  alternative  than  submission  or 
confinement  in  the  capital,  at  a  distance  from  my  wife  and  fa- 
mily, at  a  time  when  they  are  in  the  most  pressing  need  of  my 
presence  and  support,  I  must  for  tlie  present  yield  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  conquerors.  I  i*equest  you  to  bear  in  mind,  that 
previous  to  my  taking  this  step,  I  declare  that  it  is  contrary 
to  my  inclination,  and  forced  on  me  by  hard  necessity.  I 
never  will  bear  arms  against  my  country.  My  new  masters 
can  require  no  service  of  me,  but  what  is  enjoined  by  the  old 
militia  law  of  the  province,  which  substitutes  a  fine  in  lieu  of 
personal  service.  This  I  will  pay  as  the  price  of  my  protec- 
tion. If  my  conduct  should  be  censured  by  my  countrymen, 
I  beg  that  you  would  i*emembcr  this  conversation,  and  bear 
witness  for  me,  that  I  do  not  mean  to  desert  the  cause  of  Ame- 
rica.** 

In  this  state  of  perplexity,  colonel  Hayne  subscribed  a  de- 
claration of  his  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain  ;  but 
not  without  expressly  objecting  to  tlie  clause  which  required 
him  with  his  arms  te  support  the  roval  government  The  com- 
mandant of  the  garrison,  Brigadier  general  Patterson  and 
James  Simpson,  Esquire,  intendent  of  the  British  police,  as- 
sured him  that  this  would  never  be  required;  and  added  fur- 
ther, that  when  the  regular  forces  could  not  defend  the  coun- 
try, without  the  aid  of  its  inhabitants,  it  would  be  high  time 
for  the  royal  army  to  quit  it  Having  submitted  to  the  royal 
goverment,  he  was  permitted  to  return  to  his  family.  Not- 
withstanding what  had  passed  at  the  time  of  his  submission, 
he  was  repeatedly  called  onto  take  arms  against  his  country- 
men, and  finally  threatened  with  close  confinement  in  case  of 
a  further  refussd.  This  he  considered  as  a  breach  of  contract, 
and  it  being  no  longer  in  the  power  of  the  British  to  give  him 
that  protection  which  was  to  be  the  com|)ensation  of  his  allor 
giance,  he  viewed  himself  as  released  from  all  engagements 
to  their  commanders. 

Colonel  Hayne  now  being  compelled,  in  violation  of  the 
most  solemn  compact,  to  take  up  arms,  resolved  that  the  in- 
vaders of  his  native  country  should  be  the  objects  of  his  ven- 
geance. He  withdrew  from  the  British,  and  was  invested 
with  a  command  in  the  continental  service ;  but  it  was  soon 
his  bard  fortune  to  be  captured  by  the  enemy  and  carried  into 
Charleston.  Lord  Rawdon,  the  commandant,  immediately  or- 
dered  him  to  be  loaded  with  irons,  and,  after  a  sort  of  a  mock 


triftli  lie  waa  Miitenced  bi  be  liiing !  This  sentence  aened  ill 
cliisWH  ol'  |ieopl«  wiUi  horror  and  diamay.  A  iictitioiit  headed 
by  the  Bpititb  Governor  Hull,  anil  signed  hjK  nnmber  uf  ilof- 
aiixK  y/iui  prexrntt-d  in  his  beJiulf.  but  was  totally  diRre^nled. 
The  ladifH  of  CharloHtnn.  both  whigi  and  turie^  now  united 
in  n  |H'tltlnn  to  Loiil  Itawdon,  riiiichcd  in  Die  inmt  el«|<irnt 
and  mnving  langnngF,  praying  that  the  valuable  life  of  Co- 
lonel llayiie  might  h<>  spared;  but  tliis  also  wbh  tiTated  wiUi 
ni-glcrt  it  wxH  n»t  proposal  that  Culnnel  Huvne'a  children, 
(t)ie  mother  had  re^-ently  expired  with  the  Hinall  pox.)  should 
in  their  mourning  habilimrntH.  be  prewnteil  lo  plead  fur  tli« 
life  of  their  only  Hurvi\  ing  parent.  Being  introdaceii  into  bin 
preRenrc.  they  roll  on  tlieir  kneen.  and  with  rlasp«l  hands  and 
wet'pine  eyen.  tliey  Trnped  their  father'M  iiuioe  and  plead  roust 
carnestTy  for  bin  life-  Reader!  whut  is  your  anticiMtton; 
do  ynu  imagine  that  LnnI  Kawdon.  pitying  their  moUWrWi 
condition,  tenderly  cmhrarcd  Uiene  afflicted  children  and  res- 
tored tbrni  to  the  fond  embrace  of  their  father  ?  No  !!  the  no- 
forling  man  was  still  inexorable;  he  Buffered  even  these  little 
nncH  to  plead  in  vain !  His  enn,  was  permitted  to  stay 
with  Ills  faflirr  in  prison,  wlio  bcliolding  his  only  parent 
loaded  will,  irons  and  rondo nmfri  tu  dic.'wa!?  <>vrrv.!ielrae.i 
in  grief  and  sorrow.  "Why,"  said  he,  "my  son,  will  yot 
thus  break  your  father's  heart  with  unavailing  sorrow! — 
Have  I  not  often  told  you  that  we  came  into  this  world  bat  to 
prepare  for  a  better !  For  ttiat  better  life,  my  dear  boy,  your 
father  is  prepared.  Instead  then  of  weeping,  rejoice  witb 
me.  my  son.  that  my  troubles  are  ho  near  an  end.  1  o-aomw 
I  set  out  for  immortality.  Youwillaccompany  meto  theplace 
of  my  execution;  and.  when  1  am  dead,  take  and  bury  roe  by 
the  side  of  your  mother."  The  youth  here  fell  on  his  btkei'i 
neck,  crying,  "Oh,  my  father!  my  father!  I  will  die  with 
you!  I  will  die  with  you!"  Colonel  Hayne  would  have  re- 
turned the  strong  embrace  of  his  son;  but,  alas!  his  hands 
were  confined  with  irons.  "Live,"  said  he,  **my  ami,  livo 
to  honour  God  by  a  good  life,  live  to  ser?c  your  country;  and 
live  to  take  care  of  your  bi-other  and  little  sisters!" 

The  colonel  was  repeatedly  visited  by  his  frioids,  and  con- 
versed on  varioufi  subjects  with  a  becoming  fortitade.  He 
particularly  lamnted  that,  on  principles  of  retaliation,  hit 
execution  would  probably  be  an  introduction  to  the  shedding 
of  much  innocent  blood.  He  requested  those  in  whom  tiM  so- 
preroe  power  was  vested,  to  accommodate  the  mode  of  hit 
death  to  the  feelings  of  an  officer;  but  this  was  refused.  On 
the  last  evening  of  his  life  he  told  a  friend  that  ho  was  m 
more  alarmed  at  the  thoughts  of  death,  than  atanj  other  oc- 
currence which  was  nerewfuy  and  mavoidable. 
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i  VMciviiig  hi8  summons  on  flie  morning  of  Asgost  fht 
to  proceed  to  the  piece  of  execMiion»  be  delivered  to  his 
It  eon*  a  jenth  of  about  thirteen  years  of  age,  several  pa* 
idattve  to  bis  case^  and  said,  '*  Present  these  papers  to 
,  Edwttrds,  with  my  request  that  she  should  forward 
I  to  her  brother  in  congress.  Tou  will  repair  to  the  place 
CBcntiony  receive  my  body,  and  see  it  decently  interred 
ig  my  forefatliers.'^  They  took  a  final  leave.  The  oK- 
!*•  arms  were  pinioned,  and  a  guard  placed  round  his  per- 
The  procession  began  from  the  Exchange  in  tlie  iore« 
u  The  streets  were  crowded  with  thousands  of  anxious 
tators.  He  walked  to  tlie  place  of  execution  with  such 
ntirmaesSf  composure  and  dignity,  as  to  awaken  the  corn- 
ion  of  many,  and  command  respect  from  all.  Soon  as 
came  in  sight  of  the  gallows,  the  father  strengtiiened 
M  and  said,  *^now^  my  soUf  skow  yourself  a  man!  That 
it  the  hamdary  of  my  life,  and  of  all  my  lifers  iorrow$.  &- 
:  tialikewidua  cease  from  troubling,  and  the  weary  are  at 
DoaH  lay  too  much  to  heart  our  separation  from  you:  it  will 
t  short  It  was  but  lately  your  dear  mother  died.  To-day  I 
md  yoB,  my  son,  though  but  youngs  must  shortly  foUow  us.** 
%  my  father,"  replieid  the  broken  hearted  youth,  '*  I  shall 
tiy  follow  you;  for  indeed  I  feel  that  I  cannot  live  long.'^ 
B  ascended  the  cart  with  a  firm  step  and  serene  aspect 
■qnired  of  the  executioner,  who  was  making  an  attempt 
it  up  to  pull  the  cap  over  his  eyes,  what  he  wanted.     On 

5;  informed,  the  colonel  replied,  ^*  I  will  save  yon  the 
le,"  and  pulled  the  cap  over  himself.  Eto  was  after- 
la  asked  whether  he  wished  to  say  any  thing,  to  which 
inswered,  ^  I  will  only  take  leave  of  my  friends,  and 
Midy.'^  He  then  affectionately  shook  hands  with  three 
lemen,  recommended  his  children  to  their  care,  and  gave 
ngnal  for  the  cart  to  move. 

he  son  on  seeing  his  father  in  the  hands  of  the  execution<« 
ind  then  stmggline  in  the  halter,  he  stood  like  one  trans« 
I  and  motionless  with  horror.  Till  tlien  he  had  wept  in-^ 
urtly,  but  soon  as  he  saw  that  sight,  the  fountain  of  his 
I  was  staunched,  and  he  never  wept  more.  He  died  in- 
r  and  in  his  last  moments  often  called  on  the  name  of  his 
r  in  terms  that  brought  tears  from  the  hardest  heart 
e  have  selected  the  foregoing  particulars  from  '*  Thach** 
Journal,'^  and  ^^  Collections,  Historical  and  Miscellane- 
^  a  neat  monthly  literary  Journal,  published  in  Concord, 
Hampshire,  by  Jacob  B.  Moore.  We  select  what  fol- 
,  from  '^  Garden's  Anec^lotes  of  the  Revolutionary  War.^ 
Irregtilarities  in  the  mode  of  conducting  the  war,  in  the 
BBt  degree  disgraceful  to  the  American  cause,  had  fire-' 


flOMjtly  OTTUired.  That  these  resulted,  fop  the  moot  nttU 
Irom  cxtTNsive  provocation  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  niiJ  uw- 
IcMS  exrpsscs  cnrouragpt)  towards  the  whig  inhabitants 
of  the  Sntith.  rannot  he  denied,  and  aa  act«  of  rrtaliation  ran 
ahmt^  \te  palliatftl.  even  n  tt)i  a  shuOnw  of  cxniM^.  No  man  la* 
iDftitcd  tlicm  with  gn-atT  sincerity  than  Colonel  Uayne^  for 
nonr  more  anxiously  vilAlicd  the  Amrrican  chara<'ter  tn  be  frc^ 
from  reproarii.  Soon,  then,  us  tiulictteil  by  hia  neighbours, 
and  the  inhahitanls  generally,  of  the  DiHtrict   t«  resume  i 


hustile  ]H>sitinn.  to  bcrnme  their  leader,  and  direct  their  oiie- 
rations  againHt  the  enemy.  lie  made  an  honorable  atitl  open  de- 
clitratinn  :     "That  he  conlil  only  be  inilured  to  comply  with 


their  winhes.  hy  obtaining  a  «>lenin  promiKo  from  all  who 
were  to  serve  under  him,  that  an  immediate  stop  should  be 
put  to  evory  unneccasary  severity:  n  (leRidei-atum  the  more 
to  be  insisted  upon,  as  he  wax  reauKed  that  exemplary  pun- 
hhmeut  should  be  inflicted  on  every  individual  who  should 
indulge  in  pillagei.  or  commit  any  art  of  inhumanity  against 
the  foe."  A  copy  of  the  address  made  tn  his  soldiers  on  this 
ocrasion.  was  found  on  bim  at  the  i>eriod  of  his  captivity :  but 
alUiongli  it  fniTibly  r\pre.s?(i'd  his  abhorrence  of  rrimc.  anil 
waH  i-eplete  vk  itii  sentiments  tliat  did  hnniiur  to  his  humanity, 
it  availcti  not  to  sollen  the  rigour  of  perserutiun,  nor  in  the 
,  slightest  degree  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  punishment  de- 
nounced against  him.  When  tlie  paper  which  contained  this 
bnnourahle  testimony  of  generous  feeling  wa9  presented  to 
Major  M'Kenzie,  who  sat  as  President  ot  the  tiibunal  before 
which  ColoiftI  Hayne  was  arraigned,  he,  with  great  expres- 
sion of  sensibility,  requested  the  prisoner  "to  retain  it  till  he 
should  be  brought  before  the  Court  Martial  that  was  tn  deter- 
mine his  fate,"  assuring  him,  "that  the  present  Court  were 
only  directed  to  inquire,  whether  or  not  he  acknowledged  him- 
self to  be  the  individual  who  liad  taken  protection."  It  is  un- 
necessary to  add,  that  this  trial  was  never  granted.  Lord 
Rawdon  reached  the  city  from  the  interior  country,  and  at  his 
command  an  order  for  immediate  execution  was  issued.  Lit- 
tle did  the  sympathy  that  melted  every  heart  to  teodemess; 
little  did  the  pathetic  address  of  the  lovely  daughters  of  th« 
mil,  calculated  to  move  even  the  bosom  of  obduracy,  avail. 
Heedless  of  the  prayers  and  solicitations  of  his  afflicted 
friends  and  relatives,  deaf  b*  the  cries  of  his  chiWretu  who 
even  with  bended  knees  interceded  for  mercy,  insensible  to 
tlic  dictates  of  humanity,  his  resolution  was  fixed  as  ada- 
mant, and  a  hero  was  sacrificed." 

In  Lee's  memoirs  we  also  find  the  following  narrative  of 
the  last  scene  of  his  life  :  "Accompanied  by  a  few  friemls, 
he  marched  with  unruffled  serenity  through  a  weeping  cnwd 


io  tbe  place  of  execution.  The  sight  of  the  gibbet  accasion- 
ed  ft  momentary  expression  of  agony  and  dismay.  He  paused^ 
bat  immediately  recovering  hiH  wonted  firmness,  moved  for- 
ward. At  tliis  instant,  a  friend  whispered  his  confidence,  that 
he  woold  exhibit  an  example  of  the  firmness  with  which  an 
American  could  die.  ^*  I  will  endeavour  to  do  sO|»V  was  tho 
reply  of  the  modest  martyr.  Never  was  intention  better  ful- 
filled. Neither  arrogating  superiority,  nor  betraying  weak- 
nessy  he  ascended  the  cart  unsupported  and  unappalled.  Hav- 
ing taken  leave  of  his  friends,  and  commended  his  infant  fa- 
mily to  their  protection,  he  drew  tlie  cap  over  his  eyes,  and  il- 
lustrated, by  his  demeanor,  that  death  in  the  cause  of  our  coun- 
try, even  on  a  gallows,  cannot  appal  the  virtues  of  the  brave.'^ 

Thus  fell  colonel  Isaac  Hayne  in  the  bloom  of  life,  furnish- 
ing that  example  in  death,  which  extorted  a  confession  from 
bis  enemies,  that  though  he  did  not  die  in  a  good  cause,  he 
must  at  least  have  acted  from  a  persuasion  of  its  being  so. 

HEATH,  WcLLiAM,  vVas  a  native  of  Roxbury,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  was  from  his  youtli  a  cultivator  of  the  soil, 
ovhich  was  his  favouRte  pursuit  He  was  not  conversant  with 
general  literature,  but  being  particularly  attached  to  the 
study  of  military  tactics,  he  acquired  a  knowledge  of  modem 
warfare  in  its  various  branches  and  duties. 

At  an  early  period  of  tlie  opposition  of  the  colonies  to  the 
unjust  and  oppressive  measures  of  the  British  ministry,  he 
was  an  active  militia  officer,  and  assiduously  engaged  in  orga- 
nizing and  disciplining  the  companies  of  militia  and  minute 
men.  In  the  year  1775,  being  ranked  among  the  patriots  and 
advocates  for  liberty,  he  was  by  the  Provincial  Congress^ 
commissioned  as  a  brigadier  general. 

During  the  siege  of  Boston,  he  was  in  commission  as  a  ge« 
neral  officer.  When  general  Washington  contemplated  an 
attack  on  Boston,  general  Heath  was  offered  the  command 
of  a  division,  but  he  declined  it 

In  August,  1776,  he  was  hy  Congress  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
major  general  in  the  continental  army,  and  in  the  campaign 
of  that  year  he  commanded  a  division  near  the  enemy ^s  lines 
at  King's  bridge  and  Morrisania.  During  the  year  1777, 
and  till  November,  1778,  he  was  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  eastern  department,  and  his  head  quarters  were  at  Bos- 
ton. Here  devolved  on  him  the  very  arduous  duties  of  su- 
Eirintendent  of  the  convention  troops,  captured  with  general 
urgoyne  at  Saratoga,  which  were  quartered  at  Camoridge. 
^lliis  station  required  a  character  of  uncommon  firmness  and 
decision,  and  had  Creneral  Heath  been  destitute  of  these  qua- 
lities, he  would  have  been  subjecteii  to  the  grossest  impositions 
and  indignities,  from  the  haughty  generals  Borgoyno  and 
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Philli|is,  aiiJ  flwpcrrersc  lvm|)or  of  tlieir  soHieiy.  Tliui 
ofliff rs,  lofty  in  »\niiU  anil  nt  high  rank  anil  tliaraiter.  now 
r.hagrincil  by  UNtatc  ofraiiln  iLy.  occiisionetl  to  general  HcaUi 
ft  scrien  ofiltQlrultics  ami  vixAtioiiH.  Ucsoon,  howcvt-r.  rc>n- 
Tincoil  tlicm  Umt  lie  «%h  neithi-r  i)rficicntinK[iirit.  norignor- 
xnt  uf  liix  il»ty  AS  u  HiiliUry  ^'ammanilcr.  In  all  his  {MwcfHl- 
ingH  witli  titrsc  tiirbiilrnt  captivenk  he  mpportt^d  the  aiitliorily 
of  cnngi-ess  and  the  liunor  and  digiiit}'  ol'tlie  roniniatiil  rcjMN- 
cd  in  liim:  and  he  i-cmvcd  tlie  rntiiT  appi-oliation  nftliat  lin- 
tiorable  body,  to  whom  he  was  amenable  for  hix  conduct  In 
the  most  intciTsting  and  cntical  rirt'Uin,stniicps  in  which  a  ge- 
neral could  possibly  bciilaced,  he  uniformly  eshibiUHl  a  pru- 
dence, animation,  decision  ami  tlnnnnsM,  nlurh  have  done  him 
honor,  ami  fully  juKtified  tlir  ronliilence  rt-pniied  in  him. 

The  cordial  and  most  rxpliL-iluppndiation  ofthe  army,  the 
inhabilRutsof  tlii»  town,  the  army  and  muy  nrourilluHtrlouii 
ally,  the  gOTFrnmeiit  of  this  xtatc,  his  Kxtrjlcncy  the  com- 
uinndcr  in  cbirf.  and  of  congress,  adileil  to  the  consciousness 
of  )ii9 having  discharged  his  trust  with  Adclity.  must  in  a  great 
meanure  hate  alleviated  the  fatigues  irffident  to  his  aruuou* 
station,  and  comprnt^ated  the  loss  of  liis  health  so  mnrh  im- 
paired by  an  incessant  attention  to  busiiit-sn.  la  June,  1779, 
general  Heath  waselected  by  congress  a.  rummissioner  of  the 
board  of  war,  with  a  salary  of  four  thousand  dollars  per  an- 
num, and  allowed  to  retain  his  i-anli  in  tlje  army,  which  he 
declined,  prefernng  to  participate  in  active  operations  in  tliQ 
field. 

In  the  summer  of  1 780,  he  was  directed  by  the  commander 
in  chief  to  repair  to  Rhode  Island  to  make  arrangeoicnts  for 
the  reception  of  the  French  fleet  and  army  w  liicli  were  expect- 
ed soon  to  arrive.  In  his  interview  with  the  Count  Rocbam- 
beau,  and  other  officers  of  the  French  ariny  and  navy,  he  prof- 
fered his  friendly  civilitie.s  and  contributed  all  in  his  power 
to  their  comfortable  accommodation,  whiih  was  productivs 
of  a  mutual  and  lasting  friendshi]i  between  tnem.  Indefatiga- 
ble attention  to  duty  in  tltc  various  stations  assigned  him.  was 
a  prominent  ti-ait  in  his  character.  In  May,  178t,  general 
llcath  wiLs  dii-erted  by  the  commander  in  chief  to  repair  to  the 
New  England  states  to  represent  to  their  i-epectivc  executive* 
the  distressing  condition  of  our  army,  and  to  solicit  a  speedy 
supply  of  provisions  and  clothing,  in  which  he  was  successful. 
As  senior  major  general,  he  was  more  than  once  commander 
of  the  right  w  ing  of  our  army,  and  iluring  the  absence  of  the 
commander  in  chiei".  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown.  ho  was  en- 
trusted with  the  connnand  of  the  main  army  posted  at  the  faigli' 
lands  and  vicinity,  to  guard  the  important  works  on  the  Hud- 
son.    Un  the  i:4tli  of  June,  1784,  hostilities  having  ceased 
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Ibetween  the  two  armies^  general  Wasliin^n  addressed  a  let- 
tar  to  general  Heath,  expressing  his  thanks  for  his  meritorious 
flenricesy  and  bis  real  affection  and  esteem^  and  on  the  same 
day  they  took  their  final  leave. 

General  Heath  was  corpulent  and  bald  headed,  which  occa- 
sioned some  of  the  French  officers  to  observe  that  he  resem- 
bled the  marquis  of  Granby,  and  he  appeared  always  pleased 
with  the  comparison.  As  an  officer  of  parade  and  discipline 
he  was  respectable. 

Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  war,  general  Heath  was 
called  again  into  public  service  in  civil  life,  and  continued  to 
hold  a  seat  eitlier  in  the  legislature,  or  in  the  council  of 
Massachusetts,  till  the  county  of  Norfolk  was  established,  in 
1793,  when  he  was  ap|)ointed  by  governor  Hancock,  judge 
of  probate,  and  a  justice  of  tlie  court  of  common  pleas,  the 
latter  office  he  did  not  accept.  In  the  former  he  continued  till 
his  death.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  state  convention 
which  ratified  the  federal  constitution.  All  these  offices  he 
.discharged  with  assiduity,  affability  and  impartiality,  and  to 
the  general  satisfaction  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

He  had  formed  his  opinion  of  human  nature  on  the  most  fa^- 
Tourable  examples,  and  to  the  close  of  life  had  a  strong  re- 
gard to  popular  opinion.  He  repeatedly  allowed  himself  to 
he  held  up  and  voted  for,  for  the  office  of  governor  and  lieu- 
tenant governor  of  the  commonwealth,  and  at  one  period,  had, 
no  doubt,  a  willingness  and  desire  to  hold  one  of  these  offices. 

In  1806,  he  was  elected  lieutenant  governor,  but  he  refused 
to  serve.  He  was  more  than  once  an  elector  of  president 
and  v}c«  president  of  the  United  States. 

He  died  at  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  January  24^  1814, 
aged  77  years. 

HENRY,  Patrick,  governor  of  Virginia,  and  a  most  elo- 
quent and  distinguished  orator,  took  an  early  and  active  part 
in  support  of  the  rights  of  his  country,  against  the  tyranny  of 
Great  Britain.  He  was  born  at  Studley,  in  the  county  of 
JBEanover,  and  state  of  Virginia,  on  the  29th  May,  1736. 
He  descended  from  respectable  Scotch  ancestry,  in  the  pater- 
nal line ;  and  his  mother  was  a  native  of  the  county  in  which 
he  was  bom.  On  the  maternal  side^  at  least,  he  seems  to  have 
descended  from  a  rhetorical  race. 

Her  brother  William,  the  father  of  the  present  Judge  Wins- 
ton, is  said  to  have  been  highly  endowed  with  that  peculiar 
cast  of  eloquence,  for  which  Mr.  Henry  became,  afterwards, 
ao  justly  celebrated.  Of  this  gentleman  I  have  an  anecdote 
from  a  correspondent,  which  I  shall  give  in  his  own  words. — 
^  I  have  often  heard  my  father,  who  Was  intimately  acquainted 
.with  this  William  Winston,  say,  that  he  was  the  greatest  ora- 
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tor  whom  be  ever  lifted,  Patrick  tlenrj-  «Kc«^t«d:  lliat  dninfi 

thn  liutt  Krciirli  and  Indian  wnr.  anil  hooti  arier  Uraddoi-k's 
drTcat.  wlirn  tfi«  militin  wen*  niarclifd  to  Iha  fmnUws  of  Vir- 
ginia. RfCRinitt  tlin  [^nemy.  this  Mi'>  Winston  Wan  Uic  licutrnatil 
ufii  coiupRny:  that  the  men.  wlio  were  indiffprcntly  clotlietl, 
witliuiil  tcnU,  anil  rX[H)<i{>il  to  tlio  rigour  anil  in(-|cim-m-,v  of 
tlir  weatlicr.  ilitcovpretl  grrat  averwinn  t«  the  scrvire.  ainl 
vicn  anxious  and  Piru  rlaiooruuti  to  n-turn  to  tlictr  familica  : 
whi-n  tliiK  William  Winston,  mounting  a  Ntuni]),  (tlie  mminon 
Toslrumnf  the  Held  orators  in  Virginia.;  adiln-siinl  tliPm  uitli 
piicl)  kcennPHt  of  invrctire..  and  dcclaiinrd  with  nuc\t  forrc  of 
eloqnrnrr.  on  liberty  and  [tatriotism,  that  when  he  cuncludrd, 
tlie  goneral  rry  was.  *U-t  us  marrh  on:  lead  ua  against  the 
enemy:*  and  they  were  now  willing,  nay,  anxioun  to  encounter 
all  tluMo  diOicultie.t  and  dangem,  which)  hut  a  few  uiamcnta 
before,  had  almost  [iroduecd  a  mutiny.* 

In  ctiildhood  anit  youth,  Patrick  Uvnry.  whose  name  ren- 
dovK  titles  Rupcrtluous,  gave  no  pre»ages  of  his  future  great- 
ness. Ue  learned  to  rcail  and  write,  reluctantly:  Made  ooido 
BUiall  progrcNH  in  arithmetic:  acquired  a  sunerRrial  knowledge 
of  Ihc  Littin  Inii^tiagr:  and  made  a  considinthlc  [jroficii-nry 
in  the  mathematics,  the  only  branch  of  education  for  which 
he  disrovci-od.  in  liis  youth,  the  slightx-st  predilection.  The 
whole  soul  of  his  youth  was  hound  np  in  the  sports  of  the  field. 
Bis  idleness  was   absolutely  incurable;  and,  of  course,  he 

firovcd  a  truant  lad,  who  could  sit  all  day  on  a  bridge,  wait- 
Rg  fur  a  gnnd  bite,  or  even,  'one  glorious  nibble.*  The  un- 
happy cRectt  of  this  idleness  wci-c  lasting  as  his  life;  and  the 
biographer  very  properly  cautions  his  youthful  readers  against 
following  this  had  example. 

His  propensity  to  observe  and  comment  upon  the  human 
character,  was  the  only  circumstance,  which  distinguished 
him,  advantageously,  from  his  youthful  companions. 

From  what  has  been  already  staled,  it  will  he  seen,  hon 
little  education  had  to  do  with  the  formation  of  this  great 
man's  mind.  He  was,  indeed,  a  mere  child  of  nature, 
and  nature  seems  to  have  been  too  proud  and  loo  jealous 
of  her  work,  to  permit  it  to  he  touched  by  the  hand  of 
art.  She  gave  him  Shakspeare's  genius,  and  hade  him.  like 
Shakspeare.  to  depend  on  that  alone.  Let  not  the  youthful 
reader,  however,  deduce,  fi-om  the  example  of  Mr.  Henry,  an 
argument  in  favour  of  indolence  and  the  contempt  of  study. 
Let  him  remember  that  the  powers  which  surmounted  the  dis- 
advantage of  those  early  habits,  were  such  as  very  rarely  ap- 
pear u]ion  this  earth.  Let  him  remember,  too,  how  long  tlie 
genius,  oven  of  Mr.  Henry,  was  kept  down  and  bidden  from 
the  public  view,  by  the  sorcery  of  those  perniciouB  hiU)its ; 
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through  what  years  of  poverty  and  wretchedness  fhey  doomed  ^ 
him  to  simggle;  and,  let  him  remember,  that,  at  length, 
when  in  the  zenith  of  his  glory,  Mr.  Henry,  himself^  had 
frequent  occasions  to  deplore  the  consequences  of  his  early 
Mglect  of  literature,  and  to  bewail  ^  tlie  gliosts  of  his  departed 
hours.' 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  young  Henry  was  placed  behind 
the  counter  of  a  merchant  in  the  country;  and  at  sixteen  his 
father  set  him  up  in  trade,  in  partnership  with  his  brother 
William.  Through  laziness,  the  love  of  music,  the  charms 
of  the  chase,  and  a  readiness  to  trust  every  one^  the  firm  was 
soon  reduced  to  bankruptcy.  The  only  advantage  which  re- 
sulted from  his  short  continuance  in  mercantile  business,  was 
im  opportunity  to  study  human  characters. 

At  eighteen,  Mr.  Henry  married  the  daughter  of  an  honest 
farmer,  and  undertook  to  cultivate  a  few  acres  for  himself.*-^ 
His  only  deliglits,  at  this  time^  were  those  which  flow  from  the 
endearing  relations  of  conjugal  life.  His  want  of  agricul- 
tural skill,  and  his  unconquerable  aversion  to  every  species 
of  systematic  labour,  terminated  his  career  as  a  planter,  in 
the  short  space  of  two  years.  Again  he  had  recourse  to  mer- 
chandise, and  again  failed  in  business.  Every  atom  of  his 
property  was  now  gone,  his  friends  were  unable  to  assist  him 
any  further;  he  had  tried  every  means  of  suppoft  of  which 
he  thought  himself  capable^  and  every  one  had  failed  ;  ruin 
was  behind  him^  poverty,  debt,  want,  and  famine  before;  and 
as  if  his  cup  of  misery  were  not  already  full  enough,  here 
was  a  suffering  wife  and  cliildren  to  make  it  overflow.  Still 
he  had  a  cheerful  temper,  and  his  passion  was  music,  dancing, 
and  pleasantry.  About  this  time  he  became  fond  of  geography 
and  historical  works  generally.  Li  vy  was  his  favourite;  and  in 
gome  measure,  awakened  the  dormant  powers  of  his  genius.  As 
a  last  effort,  he  determined,  of  his  own  accord,  to  make  a  trial 
of  the  law.  He,  however,  disliked  the  professional  business 
of  an  attorney  at  law,  and  he  seems  to  have  hoped  for  nothing 
more  firom  the  profession,  than  a  scanty  subsistence  for  him- 
self and  his  family,  and  his  preparation  was  suited  to  these 
humble  expectations;  for,  to  the  study  of  a  profession,  which 
is  said  to  require  the  lucubrations  of  twenty  years,  Mr.  Hen- 
ry devoted  not  more  than  six  weeks.  On  examination  he  was 
licensed,  rather  through  courtesy,  and  some  expectation  that 
he  would  study,  than  from  any  conviction  which  his  examiners 
had  of  his  present  competence.  At  the  age  of  four  and  twen^ 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar;  and  for  three  years  occupied  the 
back  ground;  during  which  period  tiie  wants  and  distresses 
of  his  family  were  extreme;  and  he  performed  the  duty  of  an 
assistant  to  his  fatiier-in-law  in  a  tavern. 
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In  1764,  hepursoed  his  fftTourite  amnscment  or  btmUti^ 
with  pxtr-emo  ardour:  and  ha»  bevn  known  to  hunt  <]ecr.  frc- 
qui-ittly  fur  several  days  together,  carrylns  hifl  jirovisious  with 
htm.  and  at  night  ciiramping  io  the  woods. 

Arct-r  the  hunt  wa*)  over,  lie  would  go  from  tlie  gmtmd  ta 
Loiiina  rniirt:  clad  in  a  coarse  cloth  roat,  stained  witli  all  the 
truphicH  of  the  chase,  greasy  leather  breeches  ornamented  in 
the  same  way.  leggings  for  bnutSi  and  a  pair  of  saddle-begs  on 
hin  arm.  ThuH  aLcnutred,  he  would  enter  the  court-liouHe, 
take  up  the  first  of  hia  causes  that  chanced  to  be  called  :  and 
if  lUcre  was  any  scope  for  his  peculiar  talent,  throw  bia  ad- 
versary into  the  back  grtnind.  and  astonish  boUi  court  and 
jury  by  the  powerful  eminions  of  liis  natural  eloquence. 

In  the  same  year  he  was  introduced  to  the  gay  and  fashion- 
able circle  at  Williamsburg,  then  the  seat  of  government  for 
the  state,  that  he  might  be  counsel  in  the  case  of  a  contested 
election :  but  ho  niaile  nn  preparation  for  pleading:  and,  as  we 
might  naturally  suppose,  nnno  for  appearing  in  a  suitable 
costume.  He  move^l  awkwardly  about  in  his  tlireadbare  and 
course  drcBa :  and  while  some  thought  him  a  prodigy,  othen 
cojirlitdcd  him  to  be  an  idiot:  neverttielesM.  befoi-c  tlie  commit- 
tee of  elections,  he  delivered  an  argument  which  judge  Tyler, 
judge  Winston,  and  others  pronounced  the  best  they  had  ever 
heanl.  In  the  same  year,  it  is  asserted  on  the  authority  of 
Mr.  Jefferson,  that  Mr.  Henry  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the 
ball  of  the  revolution.  He  originated  the  spirit  of  the  revo- 
lution in  Virginia,  unquestionably  ;  and  possessed  a  daunt- 
less soul,  exactly  suited  to  the  important  svork  he  was  destin- 
ed to  perform. 

In  the  year  1765,  he  was  a  member  of  the  assembly  of  Vir- 
ginia. He  introduced  his  celebrated  resolutions  against  the 
stamp  act,  wliich  breathed  a  spirit  of  liberty,  and  wliich  liad 
atendency  to  rouse  the  |)e^ple  of  that  commonwealth  in  favour 
of  our  glorious  revolution. 

After  his  death,  there  was  found  among  bis  papers,  one 
sealed,  and  thus  endorsed ;  "  Inclosed  arc  the  resolutions 
uf  the  Virginia  assembly,  in  1TG5,  concerning  the  stamp 
act.  Let  my  executors  open  this  paper."  Within  was  found 
the  following  copy  of  the  resolutions,  in  Mr.  Henry's  band 
writing : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  first  adventurers  and  settlers  of  this, 
his  majesty's  colony  and  dominion,  brought  with  them,  and 
transmitt^  to  their  posterity,  and  all  other  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects, since  inhabiting  in  this,  his  majesty's  said  colony,  all  the 
privileges,  franchises,  and  immunities,  that  have  at  any  time 
been  held,  cnjojed,  and  possessed,  by  the  people  of  Great 
Britain. 
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^^  Resolved,  That  by  two  royal  charters,  granted  by  king 
James  the  first,  the  colonists  aforesaid,  are  declared  entitled 
to  all  the  privileges,  liberties,  and  immunities,  of  denizens 
and  natural  born  subjects,  to  all  intents  and  purposeii,  as  if 
fley  had  been  abiding  and  bom  within  the  realm  of  England. 

<^Resolved,  That  the  taxation  of  the  people  by  themselves, 
or  by  persons  chosen  by  themselves  to  represent  them,  who 
can  only  know  what  taxes  the  people  are  able  to  bear,  and 
tiie  easiest  mode  of  raising  them,  and  are  equally  afiected  by 
guch  taxes  themselves,  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
British  freedom,  and  without  which  the  ancient  constitution 
cannot  subsist 

'^Resolved,  That  his  majesty's  liege  people  of  this  most  an« 
cient  colony,  have  interruptedly  enjoyed  the  right  of  being 
thus  governed  by  their  own  assembly,  in  the  article  of  their 
taxes  and  internal  police,  and  that  the  same  hath  never  been 
forfeited,  or  any  other  way  given  up,  but  hath  been  con* 
stantly  recoenized  by  the  king  and  people  of  Great  Britain. 

^'Resolved,  Aerefore,  That  the  general  assembly  of  this  co- 
lony have  the  sole  right  and  power  to  lay  taxes  and  imposi- 
tions upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony;  and  that  every  at- 
tempt to  vest  such  power  in  any  person  or  persons  whatso- 
ever, other  than  the  general  assembly  aforesaid*  has  a  mani- 
fest tendency  to  dcs^y  British  as  well  as  American  free- 
dom/' 

'^  On  the  back  of  the  paper  containing  those  resolutions,  is 
the  following  endorsement,  which  is  also  in  the  hand-writing 
of  Mr.  Henry  himself.  ^The  within  resolutions  passed  the 
house  of  burgesses  in  May,  1765.  They  formed  the  first  op- 
position to  tiie  stamp  act  and  the  scheme  of  taxing  America 
by  the  British  parliament  All  the  colonies,  either  through 
fear,  or  want  of  opportunity  to  form  an  opposition,  or  front 
influence  of  some  kind  or  other,  had  remained  silent  I  had 
been,  for  the  first  time,  elected  a  burgess,  a  few  days  before; 
was  young,  inexperienced,  unacquainted  with  the  forms  of  the 
house,  and  the  members  that  composed  it  Finding  the  men 
of  weight  averse  to  opposition,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
tax  at  hand,  and  that  no  person  was  likely  to  step  forth,  I  de- 
termined to  venture,  and  alone,  unadvised,  and  unassisted,  on 
a  blank  leaf  of  an  old  law  book,  wrote  the  within.  Upon  of- 
fering them  to  the  house,  violent  debates  ensued.  Many  threats 
were  uttered,  and  much  abuse  cast  on  me,  by  the  party  for  sub- 
mission. After  a  long  and  warm  contest  the  resolutions 
passed  by  a  very  small  majority,  perhaps  of  one  or  two  only. 
The  alarm  spread  throughout  America  with  astonishing 
quickness,  and  the  ministerial  party  were  overwhelmed.  The 
jgreat  point  of  resistance  to  British  taxation  was  universally 


cistabliHhcd  ill  ttie  colonics,  lliin  brougltt  on  the«'ar. 
UtiHli)'  !*eparat*il  the  two  rouittriiM.  ftti't  gavo  intlriH-ndf  nr« 
ours,  >\  hcthcp  this  w  ill  ipi-ovc  a  blessing  or  it  curse  w  ill  <lc- 
)(cncl  ui»tn  Uic  uac  our  jK'opIr  make  uf  the  Messing^  illicit  a 
grui'ious  (iod  hath  bcMtuncil  on  us.  ir  tliPv  nrf  kim*,  they 
will  be  great  ami  hajitiy.  If  llicy  art  c>r  a  c oiitrnrj'  rUarartw, 
they  will  be  miserable.  Uightruusncsa  alune  can  exalt  thorn 
as  a  nation. 

'Kcador!  wbor'ver  thou  art,  lYinrmbrr  tlii.<t:  and  in  Oiy 
sphcn',  practice  virtue  thjscif,  and  encourage  it  in  ntluTs.— 
I'.  Hbkrt.' 

Such  is  the  short,  plain,  ami  moilrst  arrount.  which  Mr. 
Henry  Um  left  of  Ihia  tranoartiuR. 

Every  American  realized  tlie  truth  esprcKsed  In  Mr.  Hfo- 
ry's reaolution»>;  hot  no  man  bcNide  hiniHcIf  boldly  dare  tout- 
ter  it  All  winltrd  for  indcjienilencc;  and  all  tiilbcrto  tn'mblcO 
at  the  thnuglit  of  asserting  it. 

Mr.  Wirt,  in  hi«  life  of  Henry,  from  which  we  select  tViis 
Nketcli,  H&yn,  "  tliG  folluwing  is  Mr.  JcffersanN  account  of  tbio 
transartion: 

"Mr.  Uenry  moved  and  Mr.  Johnston  seconded  these  re< 
Holntionn  successively.  Tliey  were  (ip|)osed  liy  Messrs.  R»n- 
«Ii.I|)l),  Bland,  remlirton.  >V_vthe.  ami  all  tlie  okl  m.mbci-s, 
whose  inSuence  in  the  house  had,  till  then,  been  unbroken. 
Thoy  did  it,  not  from  any  question  of  our  rights,  but  on  the 
ground,  that  the  same  sentiments  had  been,  at  their  prered- 
ing  session,  expressed  in  a  more  conciliatory  form,  to  which 
the  answers  were  not  yet  received.  But  torrents  of  subhme 
eloquence  from  Benry.  backed  by  the  solemn  reasoning  of 
Johnson,  prevailed.  The  last,  however,  and  strongest  reso- 
lution, was  carried  but  by  a  single  vote.  The  debate  on  it 
was  most  bloody,  j  was  then  but  a  student,  and  stood  at  the 
door  of  communication  between  the  house  and  the  lobby  (for 
as  yet  there  was  no  gallery)  during  the  whole  debate  and  \otei 
and  I  well  rcmembar  that,  after  the  numbers  on  the  division 
"nere  told  and  declared  from  the  chair,  Peyton  Randolph  [the 
attorney  general)  came  out  at  the  door  where  1  was  standing, 
and  said  as  lie  entered  the  lobby,  'by ,  I  would  have  giv- 
en five  hundred  guineas  for  a  single  vote :'  for  one  vote  would 
have  divided  the  house,  and  Rohison  was  in  the  chair,  who  he 
knew  would  have  negatived  the  resolution. 

"By  these  resolutions,  and  bis  manner  of  supporting  them, 
Mr.  Henry  took  the  lead  out  of  the  hands  of  those  who  had 
theretofore  guided  the  proceedings  of  the  house;  that  is  to 
say.  of  Pendleton,  Wythe,  Bland,  Randolph."  It  was,  in- 
deeil,  the  measure  which  raised  liimto  the  zenith  of  his  glory. 
He  had  never  before  had  a  subject  which  entirely  matched  his 
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geniufly  and  was  capable  of  drawing  out  all  the  powers  of  his 
mimi.  It  was  remarked  of  him  throughont  his  life,  that  his 
talents  never  failed  to  rise  with  the  ocasion,  and  in  proportion 
to  the  resistance  which  he  had  to  encounter.  The  nicety  of 
the  vote  on  his  last  resolution,  proves  that  this  was  not  a  time 
to  hold  in  reserve  any  part  of  his  forces. 

^'  It  was  indeed,  an  alpine  passage,  under  circumstances 
even  more  unpropitious  than  those  of  Hannibal :  for  he  had 
not  only  to  fight,  hand  to  hand,  the  powerful  party  who  were 
already  in  possession  of  the  heights,  but  at  tlie  same  instant^ 
to  chefuf  and  animate  the  timid  band  of  followei's,  tliat  were 
trembling,  fainting,  and  drawing  back,  below  him.  It  was 
an  occasion  that  called  upon  him  to  put  forth  all  his  strength^ 
and  he  did  put  it  forth,  in  such  a  manner,  as  man  never  did 
before*  The  cords  of  argument  with  which  his  adversaries 
frequently  flattered  themselves  they  had  bound  him  fast,  be- 
came packthreads  in  his  hands.  He  burst  them  with  as  much 
case,  as  the  unshorn  Sampson  did  the  bands  of  the  Philistines. 
He  seized  the  pillars  of  the  temple,  shook  them  terribly,  and 
seemed  to  threaten  his  opponents  with  ruin.  It  was  an  inces- 
sant storm  of  lightning  and  tliunder,  which  struck  them 
aghast  The  faint-hearted  gathered  courage  from  his  coun- 
tenance, and  cowards  became  heroes,  while  tliey  gazed  Upon 
his  exploits. 

^*  It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  magnificent  debate,  while  he 
was  descanting  on  the  tyranny  of  the  obnoxious  act,  that  he 
exclaimed,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  and  with  the  ;look  of  a  Qoip 
Cs&sar  had  his  Brutu5; — Charles  the  first,  his  Cromwell — and 
Creorge  the  third — ('Treason,*  cried  the  speaker — ^  treason, 
treason,'  echoed  from  every  part  of  the  house.  It  was  one  of 
tliose  trying  moments  which  is  decisive  of  character.  Henry 
faltered  not  for  an  instant;  but  rising  to  a  loftier  attitude,  and 
'fixing  on  the  speaker  an  eye  of  the  most  determined  fire,  he 
finished  his  sentence  with  the  firmest  emphasis)  may  profit  by 
their  example.     If  this  be  treason,  make  the  most  of  it" 

In  August,  1774,  the  Virginia  convention  assembled  in  Wil- 
liamsburg, and  passed  a  series  of  resolutions,  whereby  they 
pledged  themselves  to  make  common  cause  with  the  people  of 
Boston  in  every  extremity.  They  appointed  as  deputies  to 
Congress,  on  the  part  of  that  colony,  Peyton  Randolph,  Rich* 
ard  H.  Lee,  George  Washington, .  Richard  Bland,  Patrick 
Uenry,  Benjamin  Harrison,  and  Edmund  Pendleton,  who 
were  deputed  to  atteud  the  first  meeting  of  the  colonial  con- 
gress. 

On  the  4th  September,  1774,  that  venerable  body,  the  old 
continental  congress  of  the  United  States,  (towards  whom 
every  American  heart  will  bow  with  pious  homage,  while  tht 
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name  ot  liberty  sliall  be  ifHV  in  our  land)  met  for  the  flrA 
lime  at  Car[»ciitcr'«  Hali  in  the  city  of  Philadflpliia.  I'rtton 
Randolidi.of  Virginia,  waa  chosen  pi-psi(l»?iit.  and  the  kwuM 
wiLf  organized  fur  business,  with  all  the  sulemnitioa  of  a  regu' 
lar  legislature 

Tlie  mest  L-mincnt  men  of  the  vnriotK  rokmiea  were  now, 
for  the  fifftt  lime,  brought  together.  They  were  known  to 
each  other  byTame;  hut  they  were  personally  strangers.  Tho 
meeting  was  awfully  solemn.  The  object  which  bad  ralloil 
tliem  together  was  of  inralculahio  magnitu^Ie.  The  ){• 
bertlea  of  nn  leas  than  three  tnilliDnii  of  |M<n|ile,  wiU^|lhat  of 
all  their  jiostcrity.  were  staked  on  the  winiIoih  and  energy  of 
their  caunciln.  No  U'ondcr,  then,  at  tlie  long  and  deep  Ri- 
lenro  which  iti  said  to  have  followed  ujmn  llieir  organisation; 
at  the  anxiety  with  which  the  membern  looked  ai-onmf  npon  each 
other;  and  the  reluctance  which  every  indit  idual  felt  to  open 
a  busineflH  ho  fearfully  momentous.  In  the  miilst  of  Uiiii  dlcep 
and  death-like  ttilenre,  and  juKt  when  it  was  beginultig  to  bC' 
come  painfully  emharra<3HiTig,  Mr.  Henry  arose  slowly,  aa  if 
borne  down  by  the  weight  of  the  subject.  After  Altering,  ac- 
cnniing  to  his  habit,  through  a  mo^t  impressive  exordiuoi,  in 
wliich  111!  merely  echoed  hark  (he  cuiiscimisiipss  of  e^ccj  oilier 
heart,  in  deploring  his  inability  to  do  justice  to  the  occasion, 
he  launched,  gradually,  into  a  recital  of  the  colonial  wrongs. 
Rising,  as  he  advanced,  with  the  grnndeur  of  tiis  subject,  and 
glowing  at  length  with  all  the  majesty  and  expectation  of  the 
occasion,  his  speech  seemed  more  than  that  of  mortal  raad.^ 
Even  those  who  had  heard  him  in  all  his  glory,  in  the  honse 
of  burgesses  of  Virginia,  were  astonished  at  the  manner  in 
which  his  talents  seemed  to  swell  and  expand  themselves,  to 
fill  iht  vast  theatre  in  which  he  was  now  placed.  There  was 
no  rant;  no  rhapsody ;  no  labour  of  the  understanding ;  ns 
straining  of  the  voice;  no  confusion  of  the  utterance.  His* 
countenance  was  erect ;  his  eye  steady;  his  action  noble ;  his 
enunciation  clear  and  firm;  his  mind  poised  on  its  centre;  his 
views  of  bis  subject  comprehensive  and  great;  and  bis  ima- 
gination, corruscating  with  a  magnilicencc  and  a  variety^ 
which  struck  et  en  that  assembly  with  amazement  and  ave^ 
He  sat  down  amidst  murmurs  of  astonishment  and  applause, 
*nd  as  he  had  been  before  proclaimed  the  greatest  orator  of 
Virginia,  he  was  now  on  every  hand,  admitted  to  be  tbe  first 
•rator  of  America. 

When  Mr.  Henry  returned  from  this  first  congress  to  his 
<!onBtituents.  he  was  asked  *wham  bethought  the  greatest  man 
in  congress.'  and  replied,  'if  you  speak  of  elocguence,  Mr. 
Riitledge  of  South  Carolina,  is  by  far  the  greatest  orator;  bat 
if  you  ^ak  of  solid  i^nnation  and  sound  jodgmeBl;,  coW- 
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nel  Washingtoiiy  is  unquestionably,  the  greatest  man  on  that 
floor/ 

In  March,  1775^  Mr.  Henry  was  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tion of  deieg^ates  from  the  several  counties  and  corporations 
of  Virginia*  assembled  in  Richmond.  In  this  body,  while  all 
the  other  leading  members  were  still  disposed  to  pursue  only 
milk-and-water  measures,  he  proposed  resolutions  for  embo- 
^J^^K*  arming  and  disciplining,  such  number  of  men,  as 
sbould  be  sufficient  to  defend  the  colony  against  the  aggres* 
Bions  of  the  mother  country.  The  resolutions  were  opposed 
as  not  only  rash  in  policy,  but  as  harsh  and  well  nigh  impious 
in  point  of  feeling.  Some  of  the  warmest  patriots  of  the  con- 
vention opposed  them.  Bland,  Harrison,  Pendleton,  &c,  re- 
sisted them  with  all  their  influence  and  abilities.  An  ordi- 
nary man,  in  Mr.  Henry's  situation,  would  have  been  glad  to 
compound  with  tlie  displeasure  of  the  house,  by  being  permits 
ted  to  withdraw  his  resolutions  in  silence. 

^'Not  so,  Mr.  Henry.  His  was  a  spirit  fitted  to  raise  the 
whirlwind,  as  well  as  to  ride  in,  and  direct  it  His  was  that 
comprehensive  view,  that  unerring  pre!3cience,  that  perfect 
command  over  the  actions  of  men,  which  qualified  him  not 
merely  to  guide,  but  almost  to  create  the  destinies  of  nations* 

**  He  rose  at  this  time  with  a  majesty  unusual  to  him  in  an 
exordium,  and  with  all  that  self-possession  by  which  he  was  so 
invariably  distinguished.  '  No  man,'  he  said,  *  thought  more 
highly  than  he  did  of  the  patriotism,  as  well  as  abilities,  of 
tlie  very  worthy  gentlemen  who  had  just  addressed  the  house* 
But  different  men  often  saw  the  same  subject  in  different 
lights;  and,  therefore,  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  thought  dis- 
respectful to  those  gentlemen,  if,  entertaining  as  he  did,  opl- 
liions  of  a  character  very  opposite  to  theirs,  he  should  speak 
forth  bis  sentiments  freely,  and  without  reserve.  This,  he 
eaid,  was  no  time  for  ceremony.  The  question  before  the 
house  was  one  of  awful  moment  to  this  country.    For  his  own  ' 

Sart,  he  considered  it  as  nothing  less  than  a  question  of  free- 
offl  or  slavery.  And  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
subject  ought  to  be  the  freedom  of  the  debate.  It  was  only 
in  this  way  that  they  could  hope  to  arrive  at  truth,  and  fulfil 
the  great  responsibility  which  they  held  to  God  and  their  coun- 
try. Should  he  keep  back  his  opinions  at  such  a  time,  through 
fear  of  giving  offence,  he  should  consider  himself  as  guilty  of 
treason  tows^s  his  country,  and  of  an  act  of  disloyalty  to- 
-wards  the  majesty  of  Heaven,  which  be  ire^ered  fibove  all 
earthly  kings. 

'<  Mr.  President,''  said  he,  <Mt  is  natural  to  mm  to  indulge 
in  the  illusions  of  hope.  We  are  apt  to  shut  our  eyes  against 
a  painful  truth;  «nd  Uston  to  the  song  of  tliat  syrent  till  she 
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transforms  us  into  bca.sU.  Is  ttiis,"  he  askcJ,  "Uif  part  fli* 
wise  men,  rngugetl  in  ii  great  and  anluuuH  struggle  fur  liberty! 
>Vvre  we  (Iis|ioHcd  tu  he  of  the  nninlicr  of  tlione.  wbo  bnving 
cyoa,  ae©  not.  and  biiving  cars,  bear  not,  Ibc  tbiiij^s  *hicU  m 
Bparlj-  concern  Uieirtcmi»nil  salvation f  For  hi*  t'ort,  wbat- 
c^pr  itiiguiHb  of  spirit  it  nitght  oist.  he  naa  willing  to  knov 
the  whoiu  truth;  to  know  the  wnrst;  and  toitmtidc  for  it 

'•  He  bad."  be  luiid,  "  but  one  lamp  by  wbicb  bis  fnct  Ktrc 
guided  :  and  that  «■»«  Ibe  lump  of  pxporienco.  Ho  knew  of 
no  way  nf  judging  of  the  future  but  by  the  past.  And  judg- 
ing by  the  paiil.  he  uiHbcd  to  know  what  there  had  bran  in 
ttie  conduct  of  tlio  British  ministry,  for  tbe  last  ten  years,  to 
justify  Uinse  hopes  with  which  gentlemen  bad  been  pleaned  to 
eolacc  tlicmsclvetj  and  tiic  bouso  ?  Ik  it  that  insidious  smile 
with  which  our  petition  has  been  lately  received  I  Trust  it 
not.  sir ;  it  will  prove  a  snare  to  your  feet.  Suffer  not  your- 
selves to  be  betrayed  with  a  kids.  Ask  yourselves  bow  th» 
(jracioufi  reception  of  our  petition  comports  with  tlioite  war- 
like preparations  wbicb  cover  our  waters  and  dariien  our 
land.  Are  fleets  and  armies  necessary  to  a  work  of  lore  and 
rcronriliatinn'  Have  wc  shown  owi-selves  so  unwilling  1o  be 
renmrili'il,  II111I  fniTc  niiisl  be  riilleil  in  to  win  back  *mr  line? 
Let  us  not  deceive  ourselveH.  sir.  These  are  the  implements 
of  war  and  subjugation;  the  last  arguments  to  which  Ungs 
resorL  1  ask  gentlemen,  air,  what  means  this  martial  array, 
if  its  purpose  be  not  to  force  us  to  submission  ?  Can  gentle- 
men assign  any  other  possible  motive  for  it?  Has  Great  Bri- 
tain any  enemy  in  tliia  <;uartcr  of  the  world,  to  call  for  all 
this  acrumulation  of  navies  and  armies?  No,  sir,  she  has 
none.  Tliey  are  meant  for  us:  tbey  can  be  meant forno other> 
They  are  sent  over  to  bind  and  rivet  upon  us  those  chiuns, 
vbich  tbe  British  ministry  have  been  so  long  forging.  And 
what  have  we  to  oppose  to  them?  Siiall  wc  try  argument? — 
Sir,  we  have  been  trying  that  for  tlie  last  teu  years.  Have 
wc  any  thing  new  to  offer  upon  t)ic  subject?  Nothing.  We 
have  held  the  subject  up  in  every  light  of  which  it  is  capable  : 
but  it  has  been  all  in  vain.  Shall  we  resort  to  entreaty  and 
humble  supplication?  What  terms  shall  we  find,  which  have 
not  been  already  exhausted  ?  Let  us  not.  I  bcseerb  you,  sir,  de- 
ceive ourselves  longer.  Sir,  we  have  done  every  thing  that 
could  be  done,  to  avert  the  storm  that  is -coming  on.  We  have 
petitioned ;  we  have  remonstrated  ;  wc  have  supplicated ;  we 
have  prostrated  ourselves  before  the  tlirone,  and  iiave  implored 
its  interposition  to  arrest  the  tyrannical  hands  of  the  ministry 
and  parliament.  Our  petitions  bare  been  slighted;  our  re- 
monstrance have  produced  additional  violence  and  insult; 
our  sufplications  hitve  bees  disregarded ;  and  va  have  beoa 
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ipnniedy  with  contempt,  from  the  foot  of  tlie  throne.  In  vain, 
after  these  things^  may  we  indulge  the  fond  hope  of  peace  and 
reomciliation.  There  is  no  longer  any  room  for  hope.  If  we 
wish  to  be  free;  if  we  mean  to  preserve  inviolate  those  inesti- 
mabie  privileges  for  which  we  have  been  so  long  contending ; 
if  we  mean  not  basely  to  abandon  the  noble  struggle  in  which 
we  have  been  so  long  engaged,  and  which  we  have  pledged 
ourselves  never  to  abandon  until  the  glorious  object  of  our  con- 
test shall  be  obtained;  we  must  fight!  I  repeat  it,  sir,  we 
must  fight!!  An  appeal  to  arms  and  to  the  God  of  Hosts  is 
all  that  is  left  us! 

^•They  tell  us,  sir,''  continued  Mr.  Henry,  "that  we  arc 
weak;  unable  to  cope  with  so  formidable  an  adversary.  But 
when  shall  we  be  stronger  ?  Will  it  be  the  next  week  or  the 
next  year  ?  Will  it  be  when  we  are  totally  disarmed,  and 
when  a  British  guard  shall  be  stationed  in  every  house?  Shall 
we  gather  strength  by  irresolution  and  inaction?  Shall  wu 
acquire  the  means  of  eficctual  resistance  by  lying  supinely  on 
our  backs,  and  hugging  tlie  delusive  phantom  of  hope,  un- 
til our  enemies  shall  have  bound  us  hand  and  foot  ?  Sir,  we 
are  not  weak,  if  we  make  a  proper  use  of  those  means  which 
the  Gk>d  of  nature  hath  placed  in  our  power.  Three  millions  of 
people  armed  in  the  holy  cause  of  liberty,  and  in  such  a  country 
as  that  which  we  possess,  are  invincible  by  any  force  which 
our  enemy  can  send  against  us.  Besides,  sir,  we  shall  not  fight 
our  battles  alone.  I'here  is  a  just  God  who  presides  over  the 
destinies  of  nations :  and  who  will  raise  up  friends  to  fight  our 
battles  for  us.  The  battle,  sir,  is  not  to  the  strong  alone  :  it 
is  to  the  vigilant,  the  active,  the  brave.  Besides,^sir,  we  have 
no  election.  If  we  were  base  enough  to  desire  it,  it  is  now  too 
late  to  retire  from  the  contest  There  is  no  retreat,  but  in 
submission  and  slavery  !  Our  chains  are  forged  !  Their 
clanking  may  be  heard  on  the  plains  of  Boston  !  The  war  is 
inevitable ;  and  let  it  come  ! !  I  repeat  it,  sir,  let  it  come  ! ! ! 

**  It  is  in  vain,  sir,  to  extenuate  the  matter.  Gentlemen 
may  cry  peace,  peace ;  but  there  is  no  peace.  The  war  is  ac- 
tually begun  !  The  next  gale  that  sweeps  from  the  noth,  will 
bring  to  our  ears  the  clash  of  re-sounding  arms  !  Our  brethren 
are  already  in  the  field  !  Why  stand  we  here  idle  ?  What  is 
it  that  gentlemen  wish  ?  What  .would  they  have  ?  Is  life  so 
dear,  or  peace  so  sweet,  as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of 
chains  and  slavery  ?  Forbid  it,  Almighty  God  !  !  I  know  not 
what  course  others  may  take ;  but  as  for  me,"  cried  he,  with 
both  his  arms  extended  aloft,  his  brows  knit,  every  feature 
marked  with  the  resolute  purpose  of  his  soul,  and  his  voice 
swelled  to  its  boldest  note  of  exclamation,  ^^give  me  liberty, 
or  give  me  death  !'^ 
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■'He  twik  his  teat.    No  murmur  of  tpjilauso  wati  lieardt^ 

T)i<?  effect  waa  too  JtT]).  Afler  the  trance  or  a  moment,  Hcvrnl 
niembcrs  Ktarlnl  from  tbeirsenU.     Tliccry, '■tQarma,"8c«iih  I 
e<l  tit  rjiiivcr  on  cYcr)-  lip,  and  gleam  ft-om  every  eye !     Uichv  J 
aril  TlcDry  Lee  arose  am)  Hupporteil  Mr.  Henry,  with  bis  usaal  J 
spirit  and  degance.      But  )iU  ineloily  wan  lost  amidst  Hm  1 
agitations  of  that  orcan.  whicli  tlic  master  spirit  of  tbe  atomi 
had  lifted  up  on  high.     That  siiperriatural  voire  still  sounded 
in  tliPir  cars  and  Hlilvered  along  their  arteries.  They  beard  in 
every  pause  tlie  cry  of  liberty  or  death.     They  became  impa> 
ticnt  of  speech :  llieir  souls  were  on  fiiv  for  action. " 

The  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  Pati-ick  Henry.  Richard 
Henrv  Lee^  Robert  C  Nictiolaa.  Benjamin  Ilarrisoo,  Lemuel 
niddickt  George  Washington.  Adam  Stevens  Andrew  Lewis, 
'William  ChriHtmau,  Edmund  I'endicton,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
and  iHaur  Zane.  Kw|uires.  were  appointed  a  committee  to  pre* 
pare  the  plan  called  for  by  thu  resolutions. 

In  April.  IT'S,  after  lord  Dunmore  had  conveyed  nn  board 
a  ship,  a  part  of  tliP  powder  from  the  magazine  of  Williams- 
burg. Mr.  Uoury  distinguished  himself  by  assembling  the  in* 
depoiident  companies  of  Haniivcr  and  King  William  counlies. 
and  ilicci  ting  tiicni  towards  NMIliumsluicg,  with  the  avowed 
design  of  obtaining  payment  for  the  powder,  or  of  compelling 
tts  restitution.  The  object  was  effected,  for  the  king's  recuv> 
cr  general  gave  a  bill  for  tbe  value  of  the  property.  The  go- 
vernor immediately  fortified  his  palace,  and  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, charging  those  who  bad  procured  the  bill  with  re- 
bellious practices.  This  only  occasioned  a  number  of  county 
meetings,  which  applauded  tlie  conduct  of  Mr.  Henry,  and 
expressed  a  determination  to  protect  him.  In  Augosf^  1775, 
when  a  new  choice  of  deputies  to  congress  was  made,  be  was 
not  re-elected,  for  his  services  were  now  demanded  more  ex- 
clusively in  his  own  state.  Afler  the  departure  of  lord  Dan- 
more,  he  was  chosen  the  first  governor  in  June,  1776,  and  he 
held  this  office  several  succeeding  years,  bending  all  his  ex- 
ertions to  promote  tbe  freedom  and  independence  of  hU  OHUi- 
try. 

In  June,  1777,  and  again  in  1778,  be  was  unanimoosly  re- 
elected governor;  but  be  declined  tJie  honour.  In  1780,  ^N 
And  him  again  in  tbe  assembly,  and  one  of  the  most  active 
members  of  tlie  house. 

In  1788,  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  of  the  state  of 
Vir^nia.  which  was  appointed  to  consider  tbe  constitution  of 
tbe  United  States;  and  he  exerted  all  the  force  of  his  masterly 
eloqupnce,  day  after  day,  to  prevent  its  adoption.  He  con- 
tended that  changes  were  dangerous  to  liberty;  that  the  old 
cenfederatioo  hau  carried  as  througlitjie  war,  aiidsecnredotir 
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indfliiendeiicef  and  needed  only  amendment;  thftt  the  proposed 
was  a  consolidated  government,  in  which  the  sovereignty  of 
tiie  states  would  be  lost,  and  all  pretensions  to  rights  and  pii- 
Tileges  would  be  rendered  insecure.  He  offered  a  resolution^ 
containing  a  bill  of  rights  and  amendments,  which,  however^ 
was  not  accepted. 

*^  The  convention  had  been  attended  from  its  commencement 
by  a  vast  concourse  of  citizens,  of  all  ages  and  conditions.— 
The  interest  so  universally  felt  in  the  question  itself,  and  not 
less  the  transcendant  talents  which  were  engaged  in  its  dis* 
cussion,  presented  such  attractions  as  could  not  be  resisted. 

'<  Towards  the  close  of  the  session*  an  incident  occurred  of 
a  character  so  extraordinary  as  to  deserve  particular  notice. 
The  question  of  adoption  or  rejection  was  now  approaching^ 
The  decision  was  sUU  uncertain,  and  every  mind  and  every 
heart  was  filled  with  anxiety.  Mr.  Henry  partook  most  deeply 
of  this  feeling;  and  while  engaged,  as  it  were,  in  his  last  ef- 
fort, availed  himself  of  the  strong  sensation  which  he  knew  to 
pervade  the  house,  and  made  an  appeal  to  it  which,  in  point  of 
sublimity,  has  never  been  surpassed  in  any  age  or  country  in 
the  vi^rld.  After  describing,  in  accents  which  spoke  to  the 
soul,  and  to  which  every  other  bosom  deeply  responded,  the 
awful  immensity  of  the  question,  to  the  present  and  future  ge- 
nerations, and  the  tiirobbing  apprehensions  with  which  he 
looked  to  the  issue,  he  passed  from  the  house  and  from  the 
earth,  and  looking,  as  he  said,  <  beyond  that  horizon  which 
binds  mortal  eyes,'  he  pointed,  with  a  countenance  and  action 
that  made  the  blood  run  back  upon  the  aching  heart,  to  those 
celestial  beings,  who  were  hovering  over  the  scene,  and  wait- 
ing with  anxiety  for  a  decision  which  involved  the  happiness 
or  misery  of  more  than  half  the  human  race.  To  those  beings; 
with  the  same  thrilling  look  and  action;  he  had  just  address* 
ed  an  invocation,  that  made  every  nerve  shudder  with  supers 
natural  horror;  when,  lo !  a  storm  at  that  instant  arose,  which 
shook  the  Vhole  building,  and  the  spirits  whom  he  had  called^ 
seemed  to  have  come  at  his  bidding !  Nor  did  his  eloquence, 
or  the  storm  immediately  cease;  but  availing  himself  of  the 
incident,  with  a  master's  art,  he  seemed  to  mix  in  the  fight  of 
Ml  ethereal  auxiliaries,  and  ^rising  on  the  wings  of  the  tem- 
pest, to  seize  upon  the  artillery  of  heaven,  and  direct  its 
fiercest  thunders  against  the  heads  of  his  adversaries.'  The 
scene  became  insupportable;  and  the  house  rose,  without  the 
formality  of  adjournment,  the  members  rushing  from  their 
seats,  with  precipitation  and  confusion." 

The  constitution  was  adopted  by  a  small  majority.  Mr. 
Henry's  bill  of  rights,  and  his  amendments,  were  then  ac- 
cepted, and  directed  to  be  transmitted  to  the  several  states.—* 
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Some  of  llieso  amendments  hare  been  ingraitcil  into  the  fc 
ral  constitution. 

••Tlie  case  of  John  Ilooli  is  worlliy  of  insM-tion.  Hook 
a  ScotchiDttn.  a  man  of  wt^ultli,  and  flufli>nrte<l  uf  being 
fricnill;  lu  Ibe  American  rnuso.  During  the  illHlrcssn  or  tb* 
Aniri'ican  army,  consequent  on  tiic  joint  tnvRNinn  of  Com- 
wallis  and  Phillips  in  1781.  a  Mr  Vennble.  an  army  commia- 
sary.  Iiad  taken  two  of  Hook's  sU'«i'!t  for  the  use  of  the  troojis. 
Tlie  act  had  not  been  strictly  legal ;  and  on  llio  cstablittltmeiit 
of  peace.  llo<}k.  under  tlie  tulvici!  of  Mr  (vowan.  a  gentleman 
uf  i^oinc  iliHtinction  in  the  law.  tlionght  praptT  to  bring  an  ac- 
tion of  tresp.i!i(i  against  Mr  Venablc,  in  thu  district  court  of 
>eu-  London.  Henry  appeart'd  fortlio  defendant,  and  issatd  to 
Jiave  dixjtorted  hiiuscif  in  tbis  cause  to  the  infinite  enjoj-mont 
of  his  hearers,  the  unfortunate  Huok  always  excepted.  After 
Mr  Henry  Ijecamu  aniinateil  in  Uic  cause,  be  apticarcd  to  hav« 
ronipk'te  controul  over  tlie  pass  ions  of  his  amliencK:  at  oi 
time  lie  excited  their  indignation  against  Houk:  vangeanMi 
was  \isible  in  every  countenance:  again,  when  hecbow  to  re-4 
lax  and  ridicule  him,  the  wfaolo  audience  was  In  a  roar 
Iniightor.  He  pnintcd  the  dislresses  of  the  American  army, 
cxji'isci!  iilimi^tl  il;iUi.'(I  to  tin'  rigour  oT  11  \\  iiiti'r's  sky,  iiiiil 
marking  the  frozen  gmuiid  over  which  they  marched,  with 
Uie  blood  of  their  unshod  feet ;  where  was  the  man.  he  said, 
who  has  an  American  hcari  in  his  bosom,  who  would  not  have 
tbi-own  open  his  fields,  his  barns,  hia  cellars,  the  doors  of  his 
house,  the  portals  of  his  breast,  to  have  received  with  open 
arms,  the  meanest  soldier  in  that  little  band  of  famished  pa< 
triots  ?  Wliere  is  the  man  ?  There  be  stands  ;  but  whether  the 
heart  of  an  American  beats  in  his  bosom,  you  gentlemen,  arc 
to  judge.  He  then  carried  the  jury,  by  the  powers  of  his  ima- 
gination, to  the  plains  around  York,  the  surrender  of  which 
had  followed  shortly  after  the  act  complained  of;  he  depicted 
the  surrender  in  the  most  glowing  and  noble  colours  of  hia 
eloquence.  The  audience  saw  before  their  eyes  the  humilia- 
tion and  dejection  of  the  British,  as  they  marched  out  of  their 
trenches  ;  they  saw  the  triumph  which  lighted  up  every  patri- 
otic face,  and  the  shouts  of  victory,  and  the  cry  of  Washing- 
ton and  liberty,  as  it  rung  and  echoed  through  the  American 
ranks,  and  was  reverberated  fi-om  the  hills  and  shores  of  the 
neighbouring  river;  but,  hark!  what  notes  of  discord  are 
these  which  disturb  the  general  joy,  and  silence  the  acclama- 
tions of  victory;  they  are  tlie  notes  of  John  Hook,  hoai-sely 
bawling  through  the  American  camp,  beef.'  beef.'  beef.' 

The  whole  audience  were  convulsed:  a  particular  incident 
will  giie  a  better  idea  of  tlie  cfii-ct,  than  any  general  descrip- 
tion.   The  clerk  of  the  court,  unable  to  command  hiteself* 
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and  BBWilling  to  commit  any  breach  of  decorum  in  his  place, 
rushed  out  of  the  court  house,  and  threw  himself  on  the  grass, 
in  the  most  violent  paroxysm  of  laughter,  where  he  was  roll- 
ing, when  Hook,  with  very  different  feelings,  came  out  for  re- 
lief, into  the  yard  also.  The  cause  was  decided  almost  by 
acclamation.  The  jury  retired  for  form  sake,  and  instantly 
returned  with  a  verdict  for  the  defendant.  Nor  did  the  effect 
of  Mr.  Henry's  speech  stop  here.  The  people  were  so  highly 
excited  by  the  tory  audacity  of  such  a  suit  that  Hook  began 
to  hear  around  him  a  cry  more  terrible  than  that  of  htef:  it 
was  the  cry  of  tar  and  feathers:  from  the  application  of  which, 
it  is  said,  that  nothing  saved  him  but  a  precipitate  flight  and 
the  speed  of  his  horse." 

In  the  two  remaining  years  he  continued  a  member  of  tho 
assembly.  In  the  spring  of  1791,  he  declined  a  re-election, 
with  the  purpose  of  bidding  a  final  adieu  to  public  life.  In 
August,  1795,  he  was  nominated  by  president  Washington,  as 
secretary  of  state,  but  considerations  of  a  private  nature  in^ 
duced  him  to  decline  the  honorable  trust  In  November,  1 796, 
he  was  again  elected  governor  of  Virginia,  and  this  office  al-> 
so  be  almost  immediately  resigned.  In  the  year  1799,  he  was 
appointed  by  president  Adams,  as  an  envoy  to  France,  with 
Messrs.  Ellsworth  and  Murray;  this  he  also  declined  in  con- 
sequence of  a  severe  indisposition,  to  which  he  was  then  sub- 
ject and  of  his  advanced  age  and  increasing  debility.  Gov- 
ernor Davie,  of  North  Carolina,  was  appointed  in  his  place. 
He  lived  but  a  shoi*t  time  after  this  testimony  of  the  respect 
in  which  his  talents  and  patriotism  were  held. 

The  disease  which  had  been  preying  upon  him  for  two  years^ 
now  hastened  to  its  crisis.  He  died  on  the  6th  of  June,  1799^ 
in  the  62d  year  of  his  age. 

"Thus  lived,  and  thus  died,  the  celebrated  Patrick  Henry, 
of  Virginia;  a  man  who  justly  deserves  to  be  ranked  among 
the  highest  ornaments,  and  the  noblest  benefactors  of  his  coun- 
try. In  his  habits  of  living,  he  was  remarkably  temperate 
and  frugal.  He  seldom  drank  any  thing  but  water.  His  mo- 
rak  were  strict  As  a  husband,  a  father,  a  master,  he  had 
no  superior.  He  was  kind  and  hospitable  to  the  stranger, 
and' most  friendly  and  accommodating  to  his  neighbors." 

The  following  affectionate  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Henry, 
scppeared  in  the  Virginia  papers,  immediately  after  his  death: 

•*  Mourn,  Virginia,  mourn;  your  Henry  is  gone.  Ye  friends 
to  liberty  in  every  clime,  drop  a  tear.  No  more  will  his  so- 
cial feelinffs  spread  delieht  through  his  happy  house.  No  more 
will  his  edifying  example  dictate  to  his  numerous  offspring  the 
sweetness  of  virtue,  and  the  majesty  of  patriotism.  No  more 
will  his  sage  advice,  guided  by  zeal  for  the  common  happi- 
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nrss,  impmrt  Iif;ht  and  utility  to  his  cucissingnfighhoin^  'ti9 
tnnre  will  he  illuminate  the  publir  coitricilH  nith  <imtiR)entK 
drawn  from  the  cabinet  of  liis  onn  mind,  ever  directctl  to  bis 
cuuntry'agnoil,  and  clotlied  in  rliH}uence  sublime,  delislitful, 
and  commanding.  Farewdl.  first-rate  patriot.  rarcwelL  A» 
long  lis  our  riiei-s  flow,  or  muuntains  stand,  so  long  will  your 
excellence  and  wortli  be  the  Iheine  of  wur  boninge  and  endear- 
mcnl;  ami  Virginia,  bearing  in  mind  her  loss,  will  suy  to  ri»- 
iiig  generations,  imitate  my  Henry." 

lie  k<l  in  his  will  tlie  following  testimony  in  favour  of  tbc 
Christian  rfiligion: 

'•I  have  now  ditipoHed  of  all  my  pnipeHy  to  my  famtlyi 
there  \h  one  thing  more  I  wish  I  could  give  Hum.  and  that  is 
the  Christian  religion.     If  tlicy  had  this,  and  I  had  not  gi«cn   . 
them  one  shilling,  they  would  be  rich ;  and  if  they  had  not 
that,  and  1  had  given  them  all  the  world,  they  would  be  poor." 

IIKSTUN,  EnwARn.  was  a  brave  officer  in  dte  r-evolutian- 
ary  army.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  he  to)unt«e.re4 
hin  aerviccs,  and  received  a  captain's  commission.  About  the 
close  of  the  contest,  he  rose  to  lieutenant  colonel-  He  con- 
tinued actively  eiigiijjed  though  aW  llic  |(rnls  nf  that  tr>  ing 
CoOict.  lie  it  was  to  whom  senfial  I'nttcr,  with  jinhapH  his 
vhole  brigade,  (then  lying  near  the  gulph)  owed  their  liberty^ 
if  not  their  lives.  When  Comwallis  left  his  quarters  in  Ptd- 
ladclphia,  intending  to  take  general  Potter  by  surprise,  he 
marched  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  men.  crossing  the  river 
Schuylkill  during  the  latter  part  of  the  night  Colonel  Hes- 
ton  being  on  the  alert,  had  lodged  that  night  a  short  distance 
from  homei  about  day-break,  the  enemy  was  discovered  ap- 
proaching near  his  farm,  through  which  they  had  to  pass  by  a 
man  whom  he  had  stationed  there  for  that  purjwse,*  they  ad- 
vanced, and  took  the  colonel's  horse  witii  them.  He  immedi- 
ately conveyed  him  the  intelligence.  The  colonel  then  fled  on 
foot  to  one  of  his  neighbours,  borrowed  a  horse,  and  rode  by 
a  circuitous  route  with  all  possible  speed,  until  he  got  ahead  of 
them.  He  soon  arrived  in  Potter's  camp,  and  found  them 
just  going  to  breakfast.  At  tlie  request  of  general  Potter, 
who  was  then  in  his  marque,  he  ran  through  and  aroused  the 
whole  camp  to  arms,  and  then  went  to  meet  general  Washing- 
ton, who,  with  his  army,  he  met  crossing  Schuylkill,  at  a 
bridge  which  had  Just  been  completed  for  the  pur]>ose.  In  cos- 
sequence  of  tlie  intelligence  he  brought,  the  Americans  moved 
tlieir  quarters,  and  the  British  had  the  mortification  to  misi 
liieir  anticipated  conquest. 

Tlie  next  spring,  the  day  previous  to  the  battle  of  German- 
town,  he  was  one  among  others,  who,  in  consummation  of  a 
plan  laid  down  by  Washington,  to  cut  off  the  enemy's  retreat 
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firtni  Philaddphia,  went  to  the  middle  ferry  and  assisted  in 
cottlBg  away  the  rope  which  then  extended  across  the  river, 
notwiustanding  there  was  a  continual  fire  kept  up  by  the  ene- 
my on  the  opposite  bank. 

It  was  his  misfortune  at  one  time  while  reconnoitering  the 
enemy's  movements,  to  be  taken  prisoner  by  a  troop  of  British 
horse,  one  of  whom  made  a  desperate  blow  with  his  sword, 
designing  to  take  off  his  head ;  but  striking  higher  than  he  in- 
tended, struck  the  back  part  of  his  head,  which  occasioned 
the  sword  to  glance,  the  mark  of  which  deadly  weapon  went 
with  him  to  his  grave.  He  surrendered,  and  was  afterwards 
sent  to  Long  Island,  where  he  was  detained  for  seven  months 
as  a  prisMier  of  war. 

Ailer  the  peace  took  place,  he  was  elected  to  the  state  legis- 
lature, then  sitting  in  Philadelphia  :  be  served  in  that  capaci- 
ty for  some  time.  He  then  returned  to  his  farm,  on  which  ho 
remained  a  few  years  ;  after  which  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  Judge  of  the  court  of  Common  Pleas  for  the  city  and 
County  of  Philadelphia.  He  attended  to  the  duties  of  that  of- 
fice for  the  term  of  four  years,  at  the  end  of  which  his  fellow 
citizens  elected  him  to  the  office  of  senator;  in  the  fulfilment 
^f  the  duties  of  which  office  he  spent  eight  successive  winters. 

Whether  in  the  field,  on  the  bench,  or  in  the  cabinet,  dur- 
ing flie  whole  of  his  services,  no  man  was,  perhaps,  ever 
more  devotedly  attached  to  the  cause  of  his  country,  and  the 
good  of  mankind. 

For  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years  of  his  life,  we  find  him 
actively  engaged  in  the  respectable  pursuits  of  the  practical 
farmer,  enjoying,  to  their  full  extent,  the  three  fold  blessings 
of  health,  peace,  and  competency ;  nor  did  he  for  a  moment 
forget  duly  to  appreciate  the  value  of  tlie  blessed  boon,  which 
in  early  life  had  cost  so  much  blood  and  treasure  to  establish. 
He  used  every  effort  of  which  his  nature  was  capable,  to  trans- 
mit it  inviolate  to  posterity ;  and  he  was  often  heard  to  say  that 
he  should  be  happy  to  know  every  human  being  as  comforta- 
bly situated  as  himselC  Feeling  and  humane  to  all  parts  of 
animated  nature  ;  benevolent  and  liberal  to  the  poor  and  af- 
flicted ;  whenever  merit  made  intercession,  his  spirit,  not  only 
of  patriotism  but  that  of  philanthrophy,  was  coeval  with  his 
existence. 

He  died  on  the  14th  day  of  March,  1824,  after  a  short  ill- 
ness, at  his  residence  in  Hestonville,  in  the  county  of  Phila- 
delphia, ased  79  years  :  during  about  sixty  of  which  time  he 
occupied  me  above  patrimonisu  estate. 

While  he  was  in  the  legislature,  he  took  a  very  active  part 
in  abolishing  slavery  from  his  native  state,  and  he  considered 
it  one  of  the  most  meritorious  acts  of  his  life.    His  ardent  Atr 
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GUT  hfMl  invariably  been  fur  tlie  final  nniincipatiun  ut  anwlio  ' 
arc  kept  in  bonciage,  not  only  in  liis  own  ticlut  ud  cwunti'j,  but 
tbiviui^haul  the  world. 

IIULDEN.  Lr,vi.  wus  a  bravo  nOlrcr  in  tbe  roMiIutiuna- 
ry  war  Milb  Great  Dritain.  In  ITT6,  lio  entered  tbe  army, 
luiil  dtntinucil  in  it  without  intcriniAsiun.  until  Uie  pcaru  of 
178:3.  During  tbi«<>  jcara  of  litis  period,  he  was  an  nfficer  ia 
ccnirnl  Washing  ton's  life  giiartl.  and  livril  in  bia  family. 
Captain  Unldi'n  naw  anil  cxpt'ricnred  as  innch  hard  srrvicct 
an  any  officer  of  bint  runk  in  tlie  ni-mv.  He  enjoved,  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner,  the  confidence  of  the  cumniandrr  in  chief.  He 
died  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  on  the  I9th  of  Api-il.  JB23.  in 
Uie  roth  yfar  of  his  age.  For  more  than  tliirty  years  he  i-u- 
taded  in  Newark,  and  alwaya  sustained  the  character  or  a 
wortliv  ritizen. 

IIOl'KINSON.  Fkais(  IB.  Judge  of  tlio  roiirt  of  AdminJ- 
t>'.  ill  Pennsylvania,  nas  bnrn  in  IVnnsylvanin,  in  tlio  jear 
17SB.  H(<  possessed  an  uiicominon  share  of  gcntufi.  of  a  pe- 
culiar  kind.  He  excelled  in  music  and  poetry;  and  had  snfflo 
knowledge  in  painting.  But  these  arts  did  not  monopolise 
all  lite  (Ktwei-s  of  bis  miml.  He  was  well  skilled  in  oiany 
practical  and  useful  science:^,  particularly  in  mallieniatics  and 
natural  philosophy;  and  be  bad  a  general  acquuntance  with 
tiie  principles  of  anatomy,  chemistry  and  natural  history — 
But  bis  Jorte  was  iiumour  and  satire,  in  both  of  which,  be 
was  not  surpassed  by  Lucian.  SwifC  or  Kabeliaa.  These  ex- 
traoi-dinary  powei-a  were  consecrated  to  tlic  advancement  of 
the  interests  of  patriotism,  virtue  and  science.  It  would  fill 
many  pages  to  mention  bis  numerous  publications  during  the 
revolutionary  war,  all  of  which  were  directed  to  these  im- 
portant objects.  He  began  in  the  year  ]'~5,  with  a  small 
tract,  which  he  entitled,  "A  Pretty  Story,"  in  which  he  ex- 
posed the  tyranny  of  Great  Britain,  in  America,  by  a  most 
beautiful  allegory,  and  he  concluded  bis  contributions  to  his 
country  in  this  way,  with  the  history  of  "The  new  roof."  a 
performance,  which  for  wit,  humour  and  good  sense,  must 
last  as  lung  as  the  citizens  of  America  continue  to  admii-c, 
and  be  happy  under  the  present  national  government  of  the 
United  States. 

Newspaper  scandal  frequently,  for  months  together,  disap- 
|>eared  or  languished,  after  the  publication  of  several  of  his 
irresistible  satires  upon  that  disgraceful  species  of  writing. 
He  gave  a  currency  to  a  thought  or  a  phrase,  in  these  effn- 
flions  from  bis  pen.  which  never  failed  to  bear  down  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  and  frequently  to  turn  the  divided  tides  of  party 
page,  into  one  general  channel  of  ridicule  or  contempt. 

Soraetimes  he  employed,  hia  fonutdable  po^-era  of  humour 
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and  satire  in  exposing  the  formalities  of  technical  science.*— 
He  thought  much,  and  thought  justly  upon  the  subject  of  edu- 
cation. He  held  several  of  the  ai-ts  and  sciences,  which  are 
taught  in  colleges,  in  great  contempt  His  specimen  of  mo- 
dern learning  in  a  tedious  examination,  the  only  object  of 
which  was  to  describe  tlie  pro|)erties  of  a  ^<  Salt  Box,"  pub- 
lished in  the  American  Museum,  for  February,  1787,  will  al- 
ways be  relished  as  a  morsel  of  exquisite  humour. 

Mr.  Hopkinson  possessed  uncommon  talents  for  pleasing  in 
company.  His  wit  was  not  of  that  coarse  kind,  which  was 
calculated  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar.  It  was  mild  and  ele- 
gant, and  infused  cheerfulness  and  a  species  of  delicate  joy, 
rather  than  mirth,  into  the  hearts  of  all  who  heard  it  His 
empire  over  the  attention  and  passions  of  his  company,  was 
not  purchased  at  the  expense  of  innocence,  A  person  who 
has  passed  many  delightful  hours  in  his  society,  derlai*ed, 
with  pleasure,  that  he  never  once  heard  him  use  a  profane 
expression,  nor  utter  a  word,  which  would  have  made  a  lady 
blush,  or  have  clouded  her  countenance  for  a  moment  with  a 
look  of  disapprobation.  It  is  this  species  of  wit  alone,  that 
indicates  a  rich  and  powerful  imagination,  while  that  which 
is  tinctured  with  profanity,  or  indelicacy,  argues  paverty  of 
genius,  inasmuch  as  they  have  both  been  considered  very  pro- 
perly as  the  cheapest  products  of  the  mind. 

Mr.  Hopkinson's  character  for  abilities'  and  patriotism, 
procured  him  the  confidence  of  his  countrymen  in  the  most 
trying  exig^encies  of  their  affairs.  He  represented  the  state 
of  Hew  Jersey,  in  congress,  in  the  year  1776,  and  subscribed 
the  ever  memorable  declaration  of  independence.  lie  held  an 
appointment  in  the  loan  office  for  several  years,  and  afterwards 
succeeded  George  Ross,  Esquii*e,  as  judge  of  the  admiralty 
for  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  In  tliis  station  he  continued 
till  the  year  1790,  when  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  dis- 
trict court  in  Pennsylvania,  by  the  illustrious  Washington, 
then  president  of  the  United  States,  and  in  each  of  these  judi- 
cial offices,  he  conducted  himself  with  the  greatest  ability  and 
integrity. 

His  person  was  a  little  below  the  common  size.  His  features 
were  small,  but  extremely  animated.  His  speech  was  quick, 
and  all  his  motions  seemed  to  partake  of  the  unceasing  acti- 
vity and  versatility  of  the]M)wers  of  his  mind. 

It  only  remains  to  add,  to  this  account  of  Mr.  Hopkinson, 
that  the  various  causes  which  contributed  to  the  establishment 
of  the  independence  of  the  federal  government  of  the  United 
States,  will  not  he  fully  traced^  unless  much  Is  ascribed  to  the 
irresistible  inlaence  of  the  ridicuU  which  he  poured  forth, 
from  time  to  time^  upon  the  enemies  of  those  great  political 
events. 
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He  WB8  an  ftcUve  and  useful  member  of  1111*66  great  parties 
fthirli  at  diflerent  times  divided  his  native  slate.  He  was  a 
Mliig.  a  ivjiubliran,  and  a  federalist,  and  lie  lived  to  !•««  the 
principle)!  and  thp  wishes  of  eacli  of  tlioae  parties  finally  and 
universally  surcesKful.  Altliougli  his  labours  had  been  re- 
warded  «itli  many  plentiful  harvests  of  well  earned  fame,  yet 
biH  death,  tn  his  country  and  bisfiiends,  wan  premature.  He 
Lad  been  subject  tu  ftvquent  attacks  of  the  guut  in  his  bead, 
but  for  some  time  before  his  death,  he  had  enjoyed  a  consi- 
derable respite  from  tbem.  On  Sunday  evening,  May  Sth, 
1791.  be  was  snmewhat  indisposed,  and  passed  a  restless 
ntgbt.  He  i-ntteon  Monday  morning,  at  bis  usual  boar,  and 
br-eakfasted  with  his  family.  At  seven  o'clock,  lie  was  sciz- 
eil  with  an  apoplectic  lit,  which  in  two  lioui-s  put  a  period  to 
h'ti*  I'xistenco,  in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age. 

HOPKINS,  STernKN.  a  distinguished  patriot  and  states- 
nan,  wai  a  native  of  that  pai't  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
>thich  now  forms  the  tonn  of  Scituate.  Be  was  bom  In 
March,  1707.  In  his  youth  he  disclosed  high  promise  of  ta- 
lents, and  soon  became  esteemed  for  bis  growing  worth,  his 
early  virtues,  and  liis  irgiilar  and  iiscfiil  life.  At  an  early 
period  he  was  ap|minted  a  justice  of  tbc  peace,  was  emjiloyed 
extensively  in  the  business  of  surveying  lands,  and  was  ap- 

Eointed  to  various  other  nfliccs,  some  of  which  were  responsi- 
le  and  important:  and  be  discharged  tlie  duties  of  all  with 
great  ability  and  ftutbfulness,  and  with  ei|ual  advantage  to  his 
own  reputation  and  the  public  intei-est.  In  1754,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  board  of  commissioners,  wbtcUtas- 
sembied  at  Albany,  to  digest  and  concert  a  plan  of  union  for 
the  colonies.  Shortly  after  this  be  was  chosen  chief  justice 
of  the  superior  court  of  the  colony  of  Rhode  Island;  and  in 
1755,  be  was  elevated  tu  tbeofficcof  chief  magistrate  of  the  co- 
lony, and  continued  in  this  dignified  and  important  station 
about  eiglit  years,  but  not  in  succession.  He  was,  also,  for 
several  years,  chancellor  of  the  College.  At  the  commonce- 
ment  of  the  difKculties  between  the  colonies  and  Great  Britain, 
governor  Hopkins  took  an  early,  active  and  decided  part  in 
favour  of  the  former.  He  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  support  of  the 
ri^its  and  claims  of  the  colonies,  called  "  The  Rights  of  the 
Colonies  examined  :"  which  was  published  by  order  of  the  ge- 
neral assembly.  He  was  a  member  of  tbc  immortal  congress 
of  '76.  which  declai-ed  these  states,  (then  colonies)  to  be  "  free, 
sovereign,  and  independent;"  and  his  signature  is  attached  to 
this  sublime  and  important  instrument,  which  has  no  example 
in  the  archives  of  nations. 

Ciovernor  Hopkins  was  not  only  distinguished  as  a  states- 
■Ban  and  patriot^  but  as  a  man  of  business;  having  bem  ex> 
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teiudvdlj  eng^aged  in  trade  and  navigation,  and  also  concern* 
ed  in  manafactures  and  agriculture.  He  was  a  decided  adyo- 
rate,  and  a  zealous  supporter,  both  of  civil  and  religious  li- 
berty ;  a  firm  patriot,  a  friend  to  his  country,  and  a  patron  of 
useful  public  institutions.  He  possessed  a  sound  and  disrri^ 
minating  mind,  and  a  clear  and  comprehensive  understand- 
ing;  was  alike  distinguished  for  his  public  and  private  vir« 
tues,  being  an  able  and  faithful  public  officer,  and  an  emi- 
nently osefiil  private  citizen. 

Gk>vemor  Hopkins  finished  his  long,  honourable  and  useful 
life,  an  the  20th  July,  1785,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his 
age. 

HUMPHREY,  David,  was  bom  in  Derby,  Connecticut, 
in  July,  1752.  In  1767,  he  entered  Yale  college,  and  receiv- 
ed his  first  degree  in  1771.  Whilst  in  college,  he  cultivated 
an  attachment  to  the  muses,  and  disclosed  early  evidences  of 
poetical  talent.  During  the  revolutionary  war,  he  entered 
the  army  as  a  captain;  but  at  what  time  is  not  known. 

In  1778,  however,  he  was  aid  to  general  Putnam,  with  the 
rank  of  migcN*.  Two  years  after  this,  he  was  appointed  aid 
to  the  commander  in  chief;  having  been  the  successful  candi- 
date of  four  who  solicited  the  office.  His  competitors  wxre 
colonel  Talmadge,  general  William  Hull,  and  Roger  Alden. 
He  continued  in  this  situation  during  the  war,  having  the  rank 
of  a  colonel,  and  was  particularly  distinguished  at  the  memo- 
rable siege  of  York;  and  congress,  as  a  respectful  testimony 
of  their  high  estimation  of  his  valour,  fidelity,  and  signal  ser- 
vices on  this  occasion,  voted  him  an  elegant  sword.  At  the 
closeof  the  war,  he  accompanied  general  Washington  to  Vir- 
ginia. In  1784,  he  embarked  for  France,  in  com^ny  with 
the  brave  but  unfortunate  Kosciusko;  having,  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Jeflerson  as  ambassador  to  France,  been  nomi- 
nated as  his  secretary.  In  1786,  he  returned  to  America,  and 
revisited  the  scenes  of  his  youth  in  his  native  town.  Soon 
after  his  return,  he  was  elected  by  his  fellow  citizens  to  be 
their  representative  in  the  legislature  of  the  state,  and  conti- 
nued to  be  elected  for  two  years;  when  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  a  regiment  raised  for  the  western  service.*— 
During  the  period  that  he  held  this  office,  he  remained  most 
of  the  time  in  Hartford ;  and,  with  Hopkins,  Barlow  and 
Trumbull,  assisted  in  the  publication  of  tiie  Anarchiad.  On 
the  reduction  of  his  regiment,  he  repaired  to  Mount  Vernon, 
and  continued  with  general  Washington  until  1790,  when  he 
received  an  apointment  to  the  court  of  Portugal.  In  1794, 
he  visited  America,  hut  soon  returned  to  Lisbon.  Soon  after 
tliis,  be  received  an  appointment  to  the  court  of  Spain,  where 
he  continued  until  1803,  when  he  again  returned  to  his  natifB 
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coantry.  Thin  van  the  end  nf  hin  public  life.  After  hi» 
return  Irt  Aniprica.  ho  wat.  until  liin  itcMh.  cxtensivrlj-  t-iigng' 
ed  ill  variflPH  nbjitrL-t  iif  piiblir  utility,  jiartirularlj'  iitjkmifar- 
ttirrN  and  ■grictilttiri'.  llf  in  wril  known  to  liavo  keen  »nr  of 
thrfirKt  who  introclurvil  mennaslxH'pinti)  thin  country,  wliirh 
IiiM  grratly  im|truveil  tlio  quality  of  wnol.  ttnil  given  h  strong 
impctn.s  to  ilomcstic  inanul'iLrturcs.  lie  PNtalilishrtl  an  extcn- 
rive  woolen  ami  cotton  factory  in  bin  nativr  town,  wliirb  gave 
employ mrnt  to  a  numiier  of  i*ri-HonM.  Uf  aho  ilid  much  for 
the  promotion  of  Bgriculturc.  anil  juHt  previously  to  hni  <lea1k 
Was  milking  exertions  to  form  a  society,  fop  tiie  purptiHe  of 
procuring  a  farm  for  agricultural  fx{)erimcnts. 

Gi^ntrHl  Uiimplirey  poMtc.sHcil  conHitlei-nble  literary  ar- 
quiiTinenta.  although  lie  publitthrd  no  work  of  magnitude ;  his 
writings  c'onKist  prinripally  of  varicjus  political  prodtirtions. 
Of  tlicMS  tbemoHt  Important  arc.  an  aildreHa  to  Uie  armies  of 
the  United  Ktatrs;  n  poem  on  tlie  bappiursK  of  Ammra:  a 
jMcm  on  the  future  glory  of  the  United  Stalex :  a  pmMn  on  tlio 
industry  of  the  United  Statrs:  apocm  on  the  love  of  country; 
and  a  poem  on  the  death  of  Washington.  Up  wrote  also  a 
memoir  of  gcnn-Lil  riitnain,  \arions  i»ili1ir;il  li-ncls.  Ar. 

lie  died  in  New-IIaven,  21st  February,  1818,  aged  sixty- 
six  years. 

HUNTINGTON.  Samuel,  governor  of  Connecticut,  was 
bom  in  Windham,  in  1732,  and  descended  from  an  ancient 
family,  in  his  youth  he  gave  indications  of  an  excellent  un- 
derstanding.  Without  the  advantages  of  a  collegial  educa- 
tion he  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  uas 
early  admitted  to  the  bar;  soon  after  which  he  settled  in 
Morw  icb,^aiid  in  a  few  years  became  eminent  in  bis  profes- 
sion. 

"In  1764,  Mr.Huntington  commenced  his  political  labours  as 
a  representative  of  the  town  of  Norwich  in  the  general  assem- 
bly; andin  the  following  year  received  the  office  of  king's  at- 
torney, which  be  nuNtained  with  reputation,  until  more  inipcM-- 
tant  services  induced  him  to  relinquish  it  In  1774,  be  was 
appointed  an  associate  judge  in  the  superior  court,  and  in  the 
following  year,  a  member  of  the  council  of  Connecticut. 

*'  Being  decided  in  his  opposition  to  the  claims  and  oppres- 
sions of  the  British  parliament,  and  active  in  his  exertions  in 
favour  of  the  colonies,  the  general  assembly  of  Connecticut, 
prnperly  appreciating  his  talents  and  patriotism,  appointed 
him  a  delegate  to  congress,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  Octo- 
ber, 1775,  in  conjunction  with  Roger  Sherman,  Oliver  Wol- 
cott,  Titus  Hosmer,  and  William  Williams,  Esquires.  On 
the  16tli  of  January.  1776,  he  took  his  seat  in  that  venerable 
iBsembly,  and  in  the  subsequent  month  of  July,  affibied  his 
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signatitfe  to  an  instrament  M'hich  has  excited  the  admiratian 
of  all  contemporary  nations,  and  will  continue  to  be  cherish- 
ed and  maintained  so  long  as  free  principles  and  free  instita- 
tions  are  permitted  to  exist.  In  this  high  station,  he  devoted 
his  talents  and  time  to  the  public  service,  durine  several  suc- 
cessive years.  His  stem  integrity,  and  inflexible  patriotism^ 
rendered  him  a  prominent  member,  and  attracted  a  large  share 
of  the  current  business  of  the  house;  as  a  member  of  numerous 
important  committees,  he  acted  with  judgment  and  delibera- 
tion«  and  cheerfully  and  perseveringly  dedicated  his  moments 
of  leisure  to  the  general  benefit  of  the  country.  He  zealously 
performed  the  duties  of  this  office  during  the  years  1776,  1777f 
I  1778,  1779,  and  1780;  when  he  returned  to  Connecticut,  and 
resumed  his  station  upon  the  bench,  and  seat  in  the  council ; 
which  had  been  continued  vacant  until  his  return. 

^*  The  estimation  in  which  Mr.  Huntington  was  held  by  his 
fellow  members,  may  be  properly  appreciated  from  his  ap- 
pointmenty  on  the  28th  of  September,  1779,  to  the  highest 
civil  dignity  of  the  country.  On  the  resignation  of  the  honor- 
able John  Jay,  who  had  been  appointed  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  and  of  al- 
liance, between  the  United  States  of  America,  and  his  Catho- 
lic majesty,  Mr.  Huntington  was  elected  president  of  con- 
gress: in  1780,  he  was  re-elected  to  the  same  honorable  of- 
fice, which  he  continued  to  fill,  with  dignity  and  impartiality, 
until  the  following  year,  when,  worn  out  by  the  constant 
cares  of  public  life,  and  his  unremitting  application  to  his  of- 
ficial duties,  he  desired  leave  of  absence,  and  intimated  to  the 
house  the  necessity  of  his  returning  home  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  his  healtii.  The  nomination  of  his  successor  was, 
however,  postponed  by  congress,  which  appeared  unwilling 
to  dispense  with  the  services  of  a  president,  whose  practicsu 
worth  had  been  so  long  and  amply  displayed.     After  the  ex- 

{liration  of  two  months,  Mr.  Huntington,  on  the  sixth  of  Ju- 
y,  1781,  more  explicitly  declared  that  his  ill  state  of  health 
would  not  permit  him  to  continue  longer  in  the  exercise  of  the 
duties  of  that  office,  and  renewed  his  application  for  leave  of 
absence.  His  resignation  was  then  accepted,  and  Samuel 
Johnson,  Esq.  of  N^rth  Carolina,  declining  the  appointment, 
the  honorable  Thomas  M'Kean  was  elevated  to  the  presiden- 
cy. A  few  days  after  his  retirement  the  thanks  of  congress 
were  presented  to  Mr.  Huntington,  *4n  testimony  of  their  ap- 
probation of  his  conduct  in  the  chair,  and  in  the  execution  of 
public  business.*'  ^ 

"After  having  thun  pursued  his  congressional  career  with 
distinguished  success,  rising  by  the  energy  of  his  own  mind, 
and  the  perseverance  of  self-instruction.,  from  tlic  plough  to 
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the  presidoiry,  Mr.  Huntington,  in  Auguitt,  1781,  resumed  ' 
hifl  judirial  fmictimis  in  tlic  suiwrior  court  of  Coitiicrtirul,  niid 
liis  station  in  the  roiincil  of  tliat  atatc  Uis  rapid  exaltatian 
bad  not  proveil  iii-ejudicial  to  Urn  mind  or  nianntTS,  but  he  re- 
turned to  liix  rnuHtltuents  in  the  same  plain  and  unassuniins 
cliaructer,  which  liad  fii-st  attracted  their  confidence  and  ad- 
miration. 

"In  May.  1782,  he  was  again  elected  a dclecatctn  congress, 
but  it  does  nut  appear  tliat  he  Joined  hiH  colleaeuea  in  that 
body  during  the  year  for  which  he  was  then  appointed.  The 
injury  which  his  health  hud  previously  sustained,  and  hia  du- 
ties an  a  judge,  and  a  cnunsellnr.  probably  prevented  him  from 
iiocoining  an  active  member  of  the  delegatiiin.  But  his  de» 
sire  to  ctiga|;c  in  scenes  of  inoro  general  usi-fulness,  overcama 
these  objections  at  the  ensuing  election;  having  been  rc-ap- 
pointcd  in  1783,  hcreguincd  his  sent  in  congress  in  the  follow- 
ing July.  He  continued,  without  intemiissi^,  to  perform  his 
duties  in  congi-esB  until  its  adjuurnnient  to  Annapolis,  on  tbo 
■Ith  of  November.  1783,  when  he  linally  rctii-edfroni  tlic  great 
council  of  UiQ  nation,  of  which  he  had  so  long  been  an  influ- 
cntinl  member. 

"In  1784,  soon  after  his  return  from  Congress,  he  was  ap- 
pointed chief  justice  of  the  superior  court  of  Connecticut,  and 
after  discharging  the  duties  of  that  office  for  one  year,  w  as 
elected  lieutenant  governor  of  the  state.  Having  at  all  times 
a  perfect  command  over  his  passions,  heprcsidetlon  thebench 
With  great  ability,  and  impartiality:  no  judge  in  Connecticut 
was  more  dignified  in  his  deportment,  more  courteous  and  po- 
lite to  the  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  nor  more  respected  by  the 
particular  parties  interested  in  the  proceedings  of  the  court, 
as  well  as  the  public  in  general.  His  name  and  his  virtues 
are  frequently  mentioned  by  those  who  remember  bim  in  bis 
judicial  capacity,  with  respect  and  veneration. 

*'In  1786,  be  succeeded  governor  Gnswold,  as  chief  magi- 
strate of  the  state,  and  coiiUnued  to  be  annually  re-elected, 
with  singular  unanimity,  until  his  death. 

"This  excellent  man  and  unilcviating  patriot,  died  in  Nor- 
wicli,  on  the  liftb  day  of  January,  1796,  in  the  sixty-fomth 
year  of  his  age.  Although  afflicted  with  a  complication  of 
disorders,  particularly  the  dropsy  in  the  chest  his  death  was 
tranquil  and  exemplary,  and  previous  to  tiie  singnlar  debility 
both  of  mind  and  body  under  which  ho  hibnureil  a  few  dais 
before  that  event,  his  religious  confidence  continued  firm  and 
unwavering.  In  his  person,  Mr.  Huntington  wns  of  the  com- 
mon stature ;  his  complexion  dark.tmd  his  eye  bright  and  pen- 
etrating; his  manners  where  somewhat  formal,  and  he  pos. 
scsscd  a  peculiar  faculty  o£  repressing  impertinence,  repelling 
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unpleasant  advances,  and  keeping  aloof  from  the  criticising 
observations  of  the  multitude^  But  in  the  social  circle  of 
relatives  and  friends,  he  \vas  a  pleasing  and  entertaining  com- 
panion. 

Few  men,  possessing  all  the  faculties  of  education,  have 
attained  a  greater  share  of  civil  honours  than  the  self-taught 
Huntington.  He  was  a  man  of  profound  thought  and  penetra- 
tion, of  great  prudence  and  practical  wisdom,  of  patient  in- 
vestigation and  singular  perseverance,  and  of  distinguished 
moderation  and  equanimity  ;  he  was  cool  and  deliberate,  mo- 
derate and  circumspect  in  all  his  actions,  and  possessed  of  a 
clear  and  sound  mind. 

His  deportment  in  domestic  life  was  excellent ;  his  temper 
serene ;  and  his  disposition  benevolent  Ho  was  the  friend  of 
order  and  of  religion,  a  member  of  the  christian  church,  and 
jHinctual  in  the  devotions  of  the  family. 

Such  was  Samuel  Huntington,  the  friend  of  man ;  loaded 
vrith  honours,  he  attained  a  good  old  age* 

In  the  4th  volume  of  Sanderson's  ^*  Biography  of  the  Sign- 
ers* of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,"  a  neat  and  valuable 
work,  published  in  Philadelphia,  from  which  we  select  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  foregoing  sketch ;  the  following  just 
remarks  precede  the  sketch  : 

^*  Among  the  phalanx  of  patriots  which  fearlessly  and  un- 
broken, resisted  the  menaces  and  eflTorts  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment to  prevent  the  declaration  of  independence,  it  is  remar- 
kable to  observe  the  great  proportion  that  arose  from  the  hum- 
bly walks  of  life,  and  by  tlie  vigour  of  their  intellect,  and  un- 
wearied perseverance,  compensated  the  deficiencies  of  early 
education,  and  enrolled  themselves  with  honour  and  capacity, 
among  the  champions  of  colonial  freedom.  When  we  look 
ujion  the  plough-boy,  or  the  mechanic,  self-taught  masters  in 
the  school  of  policy,  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  legislation, 
which,  at  that  period,  was  conferred  upon  talents  and  inte- 
grity alone ;  when  we  sec  them  seated  among  the  first  ranks 
of  that  great  deliberative  body  which  sealed  with  solemn 
pledges  its  devotion  to  independence ;  we  are  penetrated  with 
deep  emotions  of  admiration,  not  only  at  the  powerful  perse- 
verance which  rescued  them  from  oblivion,  but  at  the  strength 
of  mind  and  stability  of  purpose,  which  influenced  and  incited 
bumble  individuals  to  aspire  to  and  attain  a  rank  among  the 
fathers  and  founders  of  the  republic.  But  it  is  in  times  of 
public  commotion,  when  the  minds  of  men  are  powerfully  agi- 
tated in  the  pursuit  of  fisvourite  and  important  objects,  that 
talents  and  genius  attain  their  proper  level.  In  seasons  of 
public  prosperity,  when  the  vessel  of  the  state  pursues  its 
course  with  favourable  gales,  and  no  adverse  winds  impede 
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its  progress,  little  skill  ia  necessurj'  in  the  pilot  or  the  crew; 
but  »  hen  clouds  darlicn  the  |iolitical  horizon,  and  Uie  tempest 
approaches,  the  liclm  is  willingly  abandoned  to  ttie  master- 
EpiritH  who  have  skill  and  resolution  to  brea;4t  the  storm." 

HUNTINGTON.  Jedediaii,  was  a  native  of  Norwic^V 
Connecticut,  and  resided  a  long  time  in  New  London.  Hit^ 
was  regulai'ly  educated  at  Harvard  college,  and  in  early Ureir 
engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits;  but,  at  the  commenceine«it  of 
tbc  revolutionary  contest,  his  active  and  enter pi-islng  mind, 
and  iirdcnt  attachment  to  tbc  cause  of  libei-ty  and  his  coan- 
try.  would  not  suffer  him  to  remain  in  the  "  dull  pursuits  of 
tivil  life,"  and  he  entered  the  army  at  an  early  period.  In 
1775,  he  commanded  a  regiment.  His  intelligence,  activity, 
bravery,  judgment  and  fidelity  as  an  officer,  secured  to  him  ad- 
vancement; tlie  affections  of  the  army;  the  respect  and  gratitude 
of  his  country ;  and  tbc  attachment  and  lasting  confidence  of 
Washington.  He  continued  in  tlie  service  through  the  war* 
and  attained  to  the  rank  of  a  general  officer.  After  the  pear« 
of  1783,  securing  tlio  independence  of  the  colonies,  the  object 
of  his  solicitude  and  of  his  toils,  he  retired  to  his  residence  in 
liis  native  slate,  whci'e  lie  wascin|)lo™i  in  various  civil  offices, 
until  appointed  by  President  Washington  collector  of  the 
public  revenue  of  the  port  of  New-London ;  the  duties  of  which 
office  he  discharged,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  public 
and  the  government,  during  a  period,  embracing  four  succes- 
sive administrations. 

He  died  on  the  S5th  of  September,  1818,  aged  75  years. 

IRVINE,  William,  the  subject  ofthis  biographical  sketch, 
was  a  native  of  the  Emerald  Isle,  which  has  given  to  the  world 
so  many  distinguished  men,  and  to  which  the  United  States 
have  been  indebted  for  so  large  a  poKion  of  their  best  soldiers 
and  most  useful  citizens.  General  Irvine^s  ancestors  ori- 
ginally emigrated  to  Ireland  from  the  north  of  Scotland.  His 
grandfather  was  an  officer  in  the  corps  of  grenadiers  that 
fought  so  gallantly  at  tlie  battle  of  the  Boyne.  General 
Wayne's  grandfather  bore  a  commission  in  the  same  service. 
It  is  a  curious  coincidence  that  their  descendants  should  be 
found  in  the  same  state  and  corps,  in  a  new  world,  contend- 
jmg  for  the  same  cause. 

Of  Mr.  Irvine's  parentage  and  early  life,  we  know  less  than 
we  could  wish,  but  enough  to  shew,  that  both  were  highly 
respectable.  His  elementary  education  commenced  at  a  gram- 
mar school  in  Eniskellen,  (near  which  he  was  born)  and  was 
completed  at  the  college  of  Dublin.  •  Being  now  of  an  age 
when  it  became  proper  to  select  a  profession,  his  own  choice 
led  strongly  to  that  of  arms,  and  a  friend  of  the  family  (La- 
dy Cole)  went  so  far  as  to  procure  for  bim  a  cometcy  of  drft- 
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goons;  bat  the  wiser  calculations  of  his  parents  overruled  this 
arrangement^  and  instead  of  placing  him  in  the  army,  enter- 
ed him  a  student  of  medicine  and  surgery,  under  the  celebrat- 
ed Cleghom;  and  that  the  pupil  was  worthy  of  the  preceptor, 
may  be  fairiy  presumed  from  the  fact,  that  on  closing  his  stu- 
dies, he  was  immediately  appointed  surgeon  of  a  British  ship 
of  war. 

The  incident  last  mentioned,  took  place  during  that  long 
contest  between  France  and  England,  which  began  in  1754, 
and  terminated  in  1763.  It  was  in  the  course  of  several  years 
of  hard  and  constant  service,  that  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  condition  of  society  in  this  country,  he  took  the  resolu- 
tion of  seeking  a  professional  establishment  here,  and  accord- 
ingly, within  a  few  months  after  the  declaration  of  peace,  ar- 
rived in  America*  Attracted  by  the  number  and  character  of 
his  countrymen,  who  bad  located  themselves  in  the  interior 
of  Pennsylvania,  he  made  his  way  thither,  and  in  1764,  be- 
came an  inhabitant  of  Carlisle.  Nor  was  he  long  in  this  new 
situation,  until,  by  diligence  and  skill,  he  was  able  to  recom- 
mend himself  to  general  confidence,  in  despite  of  manners  ha- 
bitually reserved  and  even  occasionally  austere,  and  which 
utterly  excluded  the  use  of  those  gossiping  and  parasitical 
roeanSf  so  often  and  so  scandalously  employed  in  giving  birth 
and  currency  to  medical  fame.  Professional  ascendancy, 
resting  on  foundations  so  little  liable  to  change,  continued  una- 
bated till,  in  1774,  he  was  called  to  take  part  in  the  political 
controversy  which  terminated  in  tlio  independence  of  the  co- 
lonies. 

The  few  who  have  survived  the  times  of  which  we  speak, 
and  who  are  yet  living,  will  remember,  that  this  was  the  most 
critical  period  of  our  history ;  because  that  which  left  it 
doubtful,  whether  the  pending  and  separate  discussions  of  the 
colonies  would  eventuate  in  a  union.  To  effect  this  object, 
required  great  prudence,  activity  and  perseverance,  and  in 
Pennsylvania  in  particular,  these  qualities  were  held  in  con- 
stant requisition,  to  overcome  the  mischievous  tendency  of 
religious  scnipUsy  which  disaffected  more  than  one  important 
sect  of  the  community;  of  national  prejudices^  inseparable 
from  a  population  msule  up  of  different  nations,  habits  and 
languages;  and,  lastly,  of  proprietary  influence^  which,  operat- 
ing through  the  multiplied  channels  of  friends  and  agents, 
addressed  itself  alike  to  the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. Yet  by  the  wisdom  and  energy  of  a  few  disinterest- 
ed men,  of  whom  Mr.  Irvine  was  one,  Pennsylvania  was  pi- 
loted through  these  political  straits,  and  brou|;ht  safely  into 
the  union.  As  a  first  step  in  this  direction,  it  was  agreed 
that  a  meeting  should  be  held  in  Philadelphia^  and  followed. 
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ill  rapiit  siirccssion,  by  similar  assemblages  in  the  difRrcnt 
countief)  of  the  ppo^iiicc.  Tlic  meeting  took  place  in  I'hi- 
laflelptiin.  the  IHth  ilay  i>r  June,  and  on  the  15tb  of  July,  u 
provincial  fonvPiiti<iii  came  together  in  that  city,  who  prompt- 
ly recommended  the  selection  and  sitting  of  a  general  con- 
gress; denounced  the  Boston  port  bill  as  unconstitutional ; 
expressed  tlieir  sympathies  with  the  sttfferers  under  it,  anil 
(iGclarctl  their  willingness  and  determinations  to  make  any 
sacrifice  necessary  for  tlie  support  of  American  rights. 

Of  this  cofivenlion,  Mr.  Irvine  continued  to  be  a  diligent 
and  influential  member,  until,  in  January,  1776,  he  was  ap- 
pninteil  to  raise  and  command  a  regiment  of  the  Pennsylva- 
nia line.  The  activity  put  into  tliin  new  service,  was  higlily 
creditable  to  the  commander  and  Iiia  subordinate  ofllcers,  as 
in  less  than  five  months  from  the  date  of  his  instructions,  wc 
find  tlie  regiment  raised,  clothed,  and  eqoijiped,  and  marched 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sorrel,  in  Canada ;  and  on  the  intli 
of  June,  uniting  witli  Thompson's  brigade  in  the  uiiNUCcrsslul 
attempt  made  by  that  corps  to  surprize  the  van  guard  of  the 
British  army,  then  stationed  at  the  \illage  of  Tnds  Rivieres. 
In  this  enterprise,  the  commanding  general  and  colonel  Ir- 
vine, with  about  two  hundred  subordinate  officers  and  pri- 
Tates,  who  formed  the  head  of  the  attack,  were  made  prison- 
ers and  carried  to  Quebec:  a  misfortune  sufGcicntly  great  in 
itself,  but  much  aggravated  in  the  present  case  by  the  fact, 
that  though  wc  had  prisoners  of  commensurate  rank  ready  for 
exchange,  yet  that  from  some  misunderstanding  between  the 
two  governments,  or  their  agents,  no  exchange  was  made  un- 
til April,  1778.  To  compensate  colonel  Irvine  in  some  de- 
gree, for  a  mortification  so  severe  and  so  long  continued,  be 
at  this  last  epoch  found  himself  placed  at  the  head  of  the  se- 
cond Pennsylvania  brigade,  (a  corps  of  great  and  merited 
distinction)  which  he  continued  to  command  until  the  fall  of 
I7S1.  when  lie  was  detached  to  Pittsburg,  and  charged  with 
the  defence  of  the  north-western  frontier,  then  menaced  with 
a  British  and  Indian  invasion. 

No  one  could  better  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  this  com- 
mand, and  the  qualities*  necessary  to  meet  and  overcome  them, 
than  general  Washington,  with  whom  this  arrangement  ori-* 
ginated.  He  well  knew,  that  besides  the  want  of  pay  and 
clothing,  and,  not  unfrequently,  even  subsistence  itself,  which 
was  common  to  every  division  of  the  army,  the  command  at 
Pittsburg  had  many  embari-assments  peculiar  to  itself,  and  of 
a  rharacter  which  rendered  the  selection  of  the  officer  ap- 
pointed to  it,  a  matter  of  great  care  and  circumspection.  We 
need  hanlly  remark,  that  tiic  circumstance  to  which  we  more 
particularly  allude,  is  the   well  known  controversy  which 
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tYien  existed  between  Pennsylvania  and  Yirginiay  on  the  sub- 
ject of  boundary;  and  which  seriously*  and  for  a  long  time, 
embittered  many  individuals  of  the  two  states  against  each 
other.  Nor  was  this  personal  and  private  excitement  the  worst 
consequences  attending  it.  Public  bodies,  whatever  may  havo 
been  their  feelings,  could  not  put  into  their  official  acts,  that 
violence  and  indecorum  which  marked  the  conduct  and  even 
constituted  the  merit  of  individuals;  who,  in  their  turn,  re- 
sented this  moderation  of  their  leaders,  as  a  censure  on  tiiem- 
selves,  and  were  thus  led  from  contemning  the  authority  of  a 
neighbouring  state,  into  an  open  disrespect  for  that  of  their 
own.  And  hence  it  was,  that  military  expeditions  were  un- 
dertaken, without  authority  of  any  kind:  that  friendly  and 
christianised  Indians,  were  selected  as  subjects  on  whom  to 
retaliate  the  injuries  received  from  those  who  were  in  a  savage 
and  hostile  state;  tliat  the  military  posts  and  stores  of  the  na- 
tion were  menaced  with  attack ;  and,  lastly,  that  proposi- 
tions for  a  separation  from  the  union,  were  openly  discussed 
and  seriously  advocated.  It  was  in  this  wretched  state  of 
things,  with  a  regular  force  wholly  incompetent  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  service;  witii  a  militia  equally  destitute  of 
knowledge  and  discipline;  with  a  civil  authority  utterly  de- 
void of  power,  and  a  population  (with  some  exceptions)  indif- 
ferent, if  not  disaffected  to  government,  that  general  Irvine 
entered  into  the  duties  assigned  to  him.  His  whole  conduct 
shewed,  that  he  did  not  despair  of  bringing  order  out  of  con- 
fusion; for,  after  repairing  and  strengthening  his  forts,  and 
increasing  his  stock  of  ammunition  and  subsistence,  he  sougfit 
out  the  two  contending  factions,  and  in  a  short  time  satisfied 
both  of  his  impartiality,  care,  economy,  disinterestedness  and 
devotion  to  the  public  good.  By  thus  confirming  friends  and 
conciliating  enemies,  his  force,  moral  and  physical,  was  much 
increased,  and  was  probably  the  cause  of  turning  aside  the 
blow  meditated  against  Pittsburg;  and  which  about  that  time 
fell  so  dreadfully  on  another  point  of  the  frontier,  where  simi- 
lar disturbances  existed,  but  where  were  wanting  equal  vigi- 
lance and  prudence  to  control.  The  reader  will  readily  per- 
ceive that  in  this  observation,  we  i-efer  to  Wyoming. 

(jreneral  Irvine's  services  on  the  frontiers  were  now  deemed 
too  impoi-tant  to  be  dispensed  with,  and  he  was  accordingly 
continued  in  this  command  till  the  peace,  when  the  qualities 
which  had  recommended  him  to  public  confidence  were  neitfer 
forgotten  or  disregarded.  Among  the  provisions  made,  by 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  for  the  better  remuneration  of  the 
army,  was  the  grant  of  a  large  tract  of  land,  situate  on  the 
western  side  of  the  Ohio  and*Allegheny,  and  bordering  on 
these  rivers.    As,  however,  few  large  tracts  arc  uniformly 
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gooil,  so  it  was  pre&amei],  that  a  portion  of  lliis  V&s  citlier  of 
inicUlling  ur  bad  quality,  and  as  the  whole  rontaincd  a  snr- 
phisagc  beyond  what  would  be  sufficient  for  the  line,  tlie  go- 
vernment, in  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  grant  created  an  agen- 
cy for  exploring  and  cliai-acterising  tlie  different  parta  of  tJie 
tract;  to  the  end,  that  what  they  did  give,  should  really  be 
what  tlie  law  had  intended,  a  bmtnty  to  the  rttrivfr,  and  not 
mci-ely  a  Hurfacc  of  barren  and  measured  acres.  This  agen- 
cy, at  the  instance  of  the  troops,  wasronfen-cd  on  general  Ir- 
vine, who,  notwithstanding  the  disagreemenls  attending  it, 
promptly  undertook  its  execution,  and  in  November,  1785,  re- 
ported the  result  of  his  mission,  and  received  from  the  execu- 
tive authority  it^  entire  approbation  of  the  course  he  had"  pur- 
sued, and  the  opinions  he  had  gi\en.  Amonglhftlatteroftliete 
\ras  one,  which,  tliough  not  immediately  connected  with  his 
official  duties,  was  so  interesting  to  the  state,  as  to  mf^rit  its 
particular  notice.  We  allude  to  the  adrice  given,  of  the  im- 
portance to  PennHylvanift  of  acquiring  by  purchase  from  tlie 
United  Stateo,  a  small  tract  of  land  ceded  to  them  by  the  state 
of  New  York,  and  which,  from  its  shape,  took  the  name  of 
Ihc  Triangle.  The  negociation  was  opened  on  the  genrrars 
sn^gt'slion,  and  liaviiig  been  sncrcssful,  gave  to  tlie  purchasing 
state  a  considerable  front  on  Lake  Eric,  and  with  it  one  or 
more  of  the  best  harbors  of  this  inland  sea.  On  closing  the 
business  of  the  land  agency,  general  Irvine  was  elected  a 
member  of  congress  under  the  confederation. 

It  was  about  this  date,  that  the  great  national  account  be- 
tween the  several  states  and  the  United  States,  which  began 
with  the  war,  and  which  had  not  hitherto  been  subjected  to  any 
official  examination  assumed  a  very  urgent  character  from  the 
admitted  fact,  that  the  contributions  made  by  the  several 
members  of  the  confederation,  had  been  unequal;  some  of  these 
having  given  much,  and  others,  having  given  little  or  nothing. 
To  relieve  the  embarrassments  growing  out  of  this  circum- 
atance,  and  which  every  additional  day  had  a  tendency  to  mul- 
tiply and  aggravate.  Congress  proceeded  to  institute  a  board 
of  comuiissionerS)  with  powers  to  examine  and  settle  this  mass 
of  old  and  complicated  business.  Of  this  board,  general  Irvine 
Tvas  chosen  a  member;  and  (associated  with  Mr.  Kain,  of 
South  Carolina,  and  Mr.  Gilman.  of  New  Hampshire)  ac- 
cwnplished  the  task  in  a  short  time,  and,  as  wc  understand,  to 
tire  satisfaction  of  all  the  parties  concerned. 

Nothing  could  be  moi-e  general  or  inveterate,  than  the  pre- 
judice which  existed  in  Pennsylvania,  against  monarchical 
jH-inciples  {in  government). at  the  time  in  which  we  have 
brought  this  sketch ;  bnt  however  justly  founded  in  tbe  ab- 
stract, if  was  unfortunately  n^stricted  to  the  exccntive  depart- 
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la^entf  no  one  imagining  that  any  abuse  of  power  could  attach 
to  a  I^slative  body,  emanating  directly  and  annually,  from 
the  people.  Hence  it  was,  that  the  Cramers  of  their  first  con- 
stitution (of  whom  Benjamin  Franklin  was  one)  in  their  anx- 
iety to  avoid  Charybdis,  ran  dii-ectly  upon  Scylla,  for  after 
enfeebling  and  reducing  the  executive  authority  to  a  shadow, 
they  left  the  legislative  branch  (composed  of  one  house)  pos- 
sessed of  all  power,  and  without  the  smallest  check  on  its 
vices,  follies,  or  ignorance,  excepting  what  might  result  from 
a  septennial  council  of  censors,  whose  decisions  involved  no 
penal  consequences  to  offenders  of  any  description.  This  ab- 
surd system  had,  however,  many  friends,  and  generated  in  the 
community  a  controversy  of  bad  temper  and  long  standings 
marked,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  with  blood.  But  time, 
which  is  always  confirming  prejudices,  or  curing  them,  was, 
on  this  occasion,  sapping  the  foundations  of  error,  and  would 
perhaps  of  itself  have  furnished  an  antidote  for  the  evil,  when, 
fortunately,  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution  of  the 
United  States,  came  in  aid  of  its  operations,  and  by  laying 
down  sounder  principles  of  repreaentative  government,  hast- 
ened the  decision  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  in  favour  of 
a  change  of  their  own  particular  constitution.  Of  the  con- 
vention to  whom  this  duty  was  confided,  general  Irvine  was  a 
member,  and  heartily  united  in  rescuing  the  state  from  the 
reproach,  under  which  slie  had  so  long  and  so  deservedly  la- 
boured. 

When,  in  1796,  the  whiskey  makers  and  whiskey  drinkers 
of  the  west,  broke  out  into  wild  and  open  insurrection,  neither 
the  feelings  of  the  nation,  nor  the  circumspection  of  Wash- 
ington, permitted  a  resort  to  arms,  until  after  an  appeal  had 
been  made  to  the  understanding  and  the  duties  of  tbe  offend- 
ers, by  persons  competent  to  the  task,  and  not  suspected  of  any 
particular  connexion  with  the  policy  which  had  produced  the 
excitement.  Two  sets  of  commissioners,  the  one  represent- 
ing the  United  States,  the  other  Pennsylvania,  were  accord- 
ingly appointed  and  despatched  to  the  neighborhood  of  the 
insurgents,  with  powers  to  offer  an  indemnity  for  the  past 
and  security  for  the  future,  on  condition  only  of  a  prompt  and 
unqualified  return,  on  their  part,  to  all  the  duties  of  obedience. 
Of  the  state  commissioners,  general  Irvine  was  one,  recom- 
mended alike  by  the  firmness  and  probity  of  his  character,  and 
the  high  standing  he  was  supposed  to  have  in  the  confidence 
of  the  western  district.  Nor  was  this  personal  standing  over- 
rated; but  the  feverish  temperament  of  a  mob  will  generally 
run  its  career:  the  moment  for  cool  deliberation  had  not  yet 
arrived;  the  character  and  the  motives  of  the  mission  were 
both  mistaken,  and  the  overtui-es  of  tlic  two  governments 
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(e(]aally  wise  Mid  bencTolont)  were  oiicniy  ml  contcniptm>ii»- 
ly  rejected.  Wticn  tin-  rcpoi-t  of  tliiw  failure  roarhed  tlit  scat 
of  government,  measures  (ilTorro  were  vtgopowsly.  though  re- 
luctantly, adwpteil,  anO  grncral  Ininc  was*  i»larp<I  sit  the  head 
«f  the  Pennsylvania  miliiia,  and  hy  his  local  know  ledge  con- 
tributed much  to  tlio  Tacility  of  the  march  and  the  other  mili- 
tary operations. 

"Bin  advanced  age,  and  the  lietter  accommodation  orhisfit- 
mily,  inducetl  the  general  about  this  time  to  irniove  from  Car- 
lisle to  Philadelphia;  and  tlial  he  might  not.  in  this  new  st- 
triation,  bo  aUugelher  without  nrrupation,  he  aireptrtl  the  ap- 
pointment oflntendant  of  military  Mtorcft.  a  place,  at  that  |«- 
riod.  of  very  limited  objects,  but  which  mib-eipientlj-  became 
the  hfi.sii4  of  that  imjiortant  department,  so  ably  filled  by  hi's 
son  and  snccessor.  Mr-  Callender  Ir»  ine.  He  aervw!  alao  as 
president  of  tbo  Pennsylvania  <:oriely  of  ttie  Citiciniiati;  uiA 
it  was  ill  the  discharge  «f  some  of  the  duties  gitming  oat  of 
that  or  bntb  of  these  appointments,  that,  in  tbe  summer  of 
1 804,  he  was  attacked  by  an  infiammatory  diimrdcr,  which  ter- 
minated his  useful  life,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age. 

From  tills  brief  and  ha.sty  sketch  of  pnieral  levfne's  public 
sen  ires  and  apiioinlnientFi,  tlic  reader  wi  1  cdnclurte.  as  we  do, 
that  be  was  a  zealous  patriot,  a  judicious  statesman,  an  able 
military  commander,  and,  in  a  word,  a  careful  and  intelligent 
and  conscientious  executor  of  all  public  tiiists  confided  to  his 
management.  Nor  were  his  domestic  habits  less  worthy  of 
imitation:  a  kind,  attentive  husband,  an  affectionate  parent, . 
an  indulgent  master,  a  faithful  frtenil,  and  a  liberal  enemy; 
his  private  life  furnished  a  con^itaiit  and  bajipy  illusti*ation  of 
the  maxim,  that  "an  honest  man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God." 

IRVINE,  Abdrew.  the  subject  of  this  notice,  was  a  native 
of  Ireland,  and  brother  of  general  William  Irvine.  There 
were  three  brothers  in  the  American  army,  during  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  William.  Andrew,  and  Dr.  Matheiv  Irvine,  of 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  who  is  still  living.  Andrew  en- 
tered the  army  at  an  early  period  of  the  war.  as  a  lieutenant 
in  his  brotlier's  regiment  He  niarcbcil  with  that  regiment 
to  Canada,  and  was  engaged  in  the  various  operations  in  that 
province,  in  the  division  under  the  command  of  general 
Wayne.  Continuing  with  this  command,  be  participated  in 
the  several  actions  which  took  place  prior  tn  the  massacre  at 
the  Paoli.  On  tliat  occasion,  he  rt'ceived  seventeen  bayonet 
wounds.  After  his  recovery,  he  joined  his  regiment,  and  was 
in  constant  service  in  the  northern  campaigns,  and  when  the 
Pennsylvania  line  wae  ordered  to  the  soutli.  he  accompanied 
those  troops.  Tlierc  were  few  officers  in  our  army,  that  saw 
more  active  service,  or  who  acquitted  themselves  more  gil- 
iaiidy  than  capta\« Ivvm?. 
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After  the  war,  he  retired  into  private  life,  and  died  at  Car- 
lisle, in  Peniisjlvuiiia,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1789. 

IRWIN,  Jared,  was  bom  in  Mecklinburg  county,  Nortli 
Carolina.  He  migrated  to  Georgia,  at  about  seven  years  of 
age,  and  was  for  many  years  on  the  Indian  frontier^  and  dur- 
ing the  latter  part  of  the  i*evoIutionary  war,  actively  employ- 
ed in  a  skirmishing  waifarc  against  thetories  and  Indians,  in 
which  situation  he  was,  by  liis  neighbours  and  compatriots, 
looked  up  as  to  their  guide  and  supiiort  At  the  close  of  the 
war,  he  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the  Georgia  legislature,  the 
first  that  ever  convened  under  our  present  form  of  goverment, 
which  met  in  Savannah,  iu  1784,  and  from  that  time  till  his 
decease,  was  always  in  some  high  public  station. 

He  died  at  Union*  Wasliiiigton  connty,  Georgia,  on  the  1st 
of  March,  1818*  in  the  sixty -eighth  year  of  his  age.  In  the 
death  of  this  gentleman,  Georgia  has  lost  an  old  and  faithful 
servant:  he  was  fi*cquently  chosen  governor  of  the  state,  and 
except  when  in  the  executive  chair,  was  generally  a  member  of 
the  senate,  and  for  many  years  president  of  that  body. 

JACKSON,  James,  was  born  at  Moreton-Hampstead,  in 
tlie  county  of  Devon,  in  England,  on  the  21st  day  of  Septem- 
ber. 1757.  We  are  not  in  i>ossession  of  any  materials  which 
explain  the  motives  of  his  determination  to  leave  his  native 
country.  W^e  only  know,  that  he  migrated  to  the  state  of 
Georgia,  in  the  year  1772,  and  was  placed  under  the  protec- 
tion of  John  Wei*cat,  Esquire,  an  old  and  intimate  friend  of 
his  father. 

At  this  early  age  we  are  authorised  to  suppose,  that  young 
Jackson's  mind  had  received  impi*essioris  unfavourable  to  the 
political  institutions  of  his  own  country.  In  these  impres- 
sions he  was  no  doubt  encouraged  by  his  wortliy  father,  whose 
opinions  and  principles,  it  is  said,  were  always  on  the  side  of 
freedom  and  ttie  rights  of  man. 

This  gentleman  had,  at  an  early  period,  evinced  a  partiality 
for  the  flrivileges  of  his  American  brethren,  and  in  the  circle 
of  his  family  and  friends,  vehemently  contended  against  the 
■right  of  Parliament  to  tax  the  colonies.  The  bold  and  deci- 
sive oppasition  made  by  the  colonists  to  this  supremacy  of 
power,  was  to  the  father  of  Jackson  a  subject  of  great  exul- 
tation. He  held  up  their  spirit  of  freedom,  as  an  example 
worthy  the  imitation  of  his  own  counti^men,  and  his  frequent 
panegyrics  on  the  "  American  sons  of  liberty,*'  gave  an  irre- 
sistible bias  in  their  favour  to  the  mind  of  James.  He  sighed 
to  become  one  of  a  people,  who  had  displayed  that  enthusias- 
tic devotion  to  liberty,  which  had  ali*eady  taken  possession  of  his 
own  feelings,  and  in  America  he  conceived  he  would  trace  some 
re^raiblancw  to  th^  virtue  and  heroism  which  had  disthi- 
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Juished  tlie  ancient  rcpuUlica  of  Rome  and  Greece.  TtMrafi 
ackflon.  from  tlie  rrimblican  writers  of  ha  country,  rimI  thn 
principles  of  bis  family,  had  imbibed  tlwi  mo«t  invc tcrate  pro- 
juiliros  against  tbc  liereiliUtry  and  factitious  diHtinctiuns  of 
tho  ni-ittsli  aristncracy :  and  the  principle  tlint  a  man  Hhnuld 
be  born  a  king,  or  a  ttfciftdtor,  wii»  alternately  tlie  subject  of 
hU  ridicule  or  indignation.  Tlic  whole  system  of  monarrhy, 
apiK'ared  to  bim  an  hideous  usurpation  on  the  natural  rights 
of  man,  and  considered  as  a  violation  of  those  rights  to  oppose 
tiich  a  system  could  be  neither  treason  or  rebellion. 

Wjtli  Bontimeiits  so  favourable  to  liberty,  and  thus  early 
imbibed,  young  Jackson  parted  from  bis  friends  in  England, 
^(l  arrived  at  SaTannali.  in  Georgia,  in  the  year  ITTa. 

Some  men  are  constitutionully  bi-ave.  others  arc  brave  from 
reflection:  from  a  wire  sensiliili^  to  public  opinion. 

Nature  had  destined  Jackson  for  n  soldier,  and  had  gifted 
tiim  with  all  the  propt-rlies  of  a  constitutional  courage.  It  may 
be  said  of  him,  without  exaggeration,  that  he  wooed  danger, 
snd  that  he  never  was  appalled  by  the  penis  and  difiicultieti 
which  at  any  time  surmunded  him.  Such  a  man  whs  not  fit 
for  lilt-  calm  of  despotism,  or  fur  tliosi^  scenes  which  do  not 
require  the  exercise  of  boldness,  activity  and  enterprise. 

The  period  of  Jackson's  arrival  and  domiciliation  in  tlic 
state  of  Georgia,  was  favourable  to  tho  full  developcuient  of 
those  vigorous  traits  with  which  nature  bad  marked  his  cba- 
lw:ter. 

The  military  genius  of  Mr.  Jackson  panted  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  displaying  itself.  Nature  had  formed  him  an  intre- 
pid soldier,  and  he  felt  all  the  patriotism  of  a  native  Ameri- 
can. Against  the  oppressions  and  usurpations  of  the  British 
monarchy  he  bad  oticrcd  bis  services,  and  in  defence  of  the 
liberties  of  bis  adopted  country  he  was  prepared  to  saciifice 
his  life. 

The  first  opportunity  that  presented  itself,  and  ^^  hicli  open- 
ed a  field  for  the  display  of  bis  courage  and  ardor,  vAiS  when 
Barclay  and  Grant  proposed  an  attack  on  Savannah. 

Among  tlic  volunteers  sent  on  this  service,  were  John  Mo- 
rel. Thomas  Hamilton,  James  Bryan,  and  James  Jackson. — 
At  this  time  Jackson  was  not  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  the 
Toluntary  offer  of  bis  services  in  this  bold  exploit,  not  only  , 
evinced  great  firmness  of  character,  but  unequivocally  con- 
firmed the  opinion  entertained  of  his  zeal  and  patriotism. 

At  the  attack  of  Tybee,  his  gallantry  attracted  the  notice 
of  Archibald  Bulloch,  Esq.  then  exercising  the  executive 
functions  of  the  state,  and  wboae  thanks  and  approbation  he 
bad  tlie  honor  to  receive. 

Be  was  shortly  afterwavds  appointed  to  th*  conuBiutd  of  c 
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irWlontMr  oompany  oflight  infantry;  but  mme  discontents  hav- 
ing taken  place  between  himself  and  his  men,  in  which  he 
conceived  a  proper  support  was  not  afforded  him  by  hiscolonel, 
he  rempied  this  command  about  the  time  that  the  invasion  of 
East  Florida  was  resumed  by  general  Howe.  In  this  expe- 
dition however  no  laurels  would  have  decorated  tlie  brows  of 
the  enterprising  Jackson. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1 778,  he  was  appointed  bri* 
gade  major  of  the  Georgia  militia. 

Instances  of  patriotism  are  recorded  of  the  American  prison- 
erSt  which  evince  the  virtuous  heroism  men  are  always  inspired 
^ith  in  their  struggles  for  republican  liberty.  <*We  have 
been  unfiyrtaiate  in  battle,  (said  they)  but  the  chains  of  the 
victorSt  shall  not  humble  the  independency  of  our  character; 
or  compel  us  to  abdicate  our  duty  to  our  country.'' 

Resolutely  refusing  to  enlist  into  the  service  of  his  Britan- 
nic majesty,  they  were  crowded  on  board  of  his  prison  ships; 
and  in  those  receptacles  of  misery  and  pestilence  the  heroes 
were  swept  away  by  disease  and  famine.  Even  the  hour  of 
death  did  not  rescue  them  from  the  binital  sufferings  of  the 
British  soldiery.  The  words,  '< rebel  scoundrejs/'  resounded 
in  their  ears  in  the  last  moments  of  their  tortures. 

Dr.  Ramsay  has  pathetically  described  the  fate  of  Allen, 
who  lost  his  life  in  a  bold  attempt  to  escape  from  his  terrible 
confinement  These  were  Greorgians;  however  his  fellow  pris- 
oners, who  envied  his  fate,  would  cheerfully  have  embra- 
ced it.  Death  was  preferable  to  the  horrors  of  their  loath- 
some confinement,  or  to  the  ease  and  liberation  that  would  im- 
mediately have  accompanied  a  political  apostacy. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Jackson  to  escape  from  captivity 
and  a  prison  ship ;  but  the  possession  of  Savannah,  having 
cut  off  all  his  little  resources,  he  was  now  compelled  to  fly  be- 
fore the  triumphant  enemy,  and  to  encounter  all  the  privations 
and  distresses  of  a  pennyiess,  and  destitute  soldier.  Jack- 
son's mind,  however,  was  not  of  a  common  complexion.  For- 
tified by  the  courage  of  a  soldier,  he  was  enabled  to  combat 
with  the  wants  of  the  man.  The  capture  or  dispersion  of  the 
Georgia  militia  having  taken  from  him  the  duties  of  an  officer^ 
he  did  not  disdain  to  assume  the  station  of  a  common  soldier. 

Wiien  Pi-cvost  crossed  the  Savannah  river,  Jackson  was  in 
the  camp  of  Moultrie,  and  in  that  general's  retreat  marched  as 
a  common  soldier  from  Purisburgh  to  Dorchester.  Among 
other  adventures  of  "this  bai-efoot  expedition"  (as  he  stylos 
it  in  one  of  his  papers)  he  was  arrested  by  a  party  of  South 
Canilina  militia,  and  had  nearly  suffered  an  ignominious 
death  under  a  suspicion  that  he  was  a  spy.  A  strange  suspi- 
cion to  be  attached  to  the  patriotic  Jackson^  who  was  at  that 
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moment  aRunlingthe  most  convincing  proofs  of  lib  zail'ui 
llie  cause  of  Ammran  liberty  !  A  release  and  apology  im- 
mt'Uatcty  accompanied  the  knowledge  of  his  character  anil 
ecrvioRs.  In  the  niegc  and  stoiiii  of  Savannah,  lie  in  commoa 
with  the  Georgians,  behaved  with  his  usual  gallantry. 

TheolBcera  of  Georgia  who  had  not  commands  formed  thcin- 
selvi-s  in  a  voltmtecr  corps  under  colonel  Marhury.  and  lead 
tiie  advance  of  Huger'u  column.  In  thit;  corps  it  is  supposeil 
Miijor  Jackson  had  enrolled  himself. 

From  tiie  ReM  of  battle,  the  impetuosity  of  mnjur  Jackson's 
chai-actcr  ea.sily  led  him  into  tho  fii-ld  of  private  bonor.  In 
thp  year  1780,  he  fought  a  duel  with  lieutenant  governor 
Weljs,  in  which  combat  Mr.  Wells  lost  his  li£%  and  major 
Jackson  was  badly  wounded  iii  huth  uf  his  knc«!ail* 

IlccoveiHng  fi-oni  his  dangerous  wounds,  he  retreated  with 
governor  Uuwiey  through  the  state  of  South  Carolinar  then  iiv 
complete  possession  of  the  Urltish. 

In  August,  1780,  hc^joined  colonel  Clarke's  ramp,  and  was 
in  the  celebrated  action  of  Blackstucks.  '■  On  tiie  SOtli  of 
this  month,  general  Sumpter  was  attacked  at  Blarkstocks  near 
Tygcr  river,  by  lieutenant  colonel  Tarletou.  at  the  head  of  a 
coiiHidciablc  pai-ty. 

*'  The  action  was  severe  and  obstinate.  The  kille^l  and 
wounded  of  the  British  was  considerable.  Among  the  former 
were  three  officers,  major  Money,  lieutenants  Gibson  and 
Cope.  The  Americans  lost  very  few;  but  general  Bumpier 
received  a  wound,  which  for  many  months  '  interrupted  his 
gallant  enterprises  in  behalf  of  the  state.'  His  zeal  and  ac- 
tivity in  animating  the  American  militia,  when  they  were  dis- 
couraged by  repeated  defeats,  and  the  bravery  and  good  con- 
duct be  displayed  in  sundry  attacks  on  the  British  detach- 
ments, procured  him  the  applause  of  his  countrymen,  and 
thanks  of  congress." 

Tlie  dexterity  of  some  of  the  Georgia  Wilkes  county  rifle- 
men was  truly  astonishing.  Instances  are  mentioned  of  a  ri- 
fleman killing  a  dragoon  in  front,  then  falling  on  the  ground, 
loading  his  rifle,  and  killing  another  dragoon  who  had  charg- 
ed him  in  the  rear. 

In  a  note  to  Comwallis,  (which  major  Jackson  intercepted, 
tnd  long  obtained  the  possession  of)  Tarleton  attempts  to 
cover  his  disgrace  in  this  action,  by  informing  his  loi-dship  that 
be  had  come  up  with,  and  cut  to  pieces  the  rebel  rear  guard. 
Thb  rearguard  was, however,  nothing  more  than  a  small re- 
connoitering  party,  commanded  by  captain  Patrick  Carr,  who 
had  taken  prisoners  some  torics  and  mill-boys.  On  sight  of 
tiie  British,  Carr.  as  he  had  been  ordered,  retreated  to  m^e 
a  report,  leaving  flie  wretched  tones  Rt  tlie  mercy  of  colonel 
Tarleton. 
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Their  loyalty  did  not  brto  them  from  the  sabres  of  his  dra;- 
goons:  they  were  cut  to  pieces^  which  saTed  them  probaUy 
from  a  milder  fate  than  Carr  had  reserved  for  them. 

Twiggs  remained  on  the  field  of  battle  two  hours  after  it 
had  enSeAf  and  detached  major  Jackson  after  the  British,  who 
captured  and  brought  off  thirty  of  their  horses.  The  British 
fprce  consisted  of  seven  hundred  men,  the  greatest  part  of 
whom  were  regulars.  The  Americans  brought  into  action 
only  four  hundred  and  twenty  militia,  as  appears  from  a  com- 
parison  of  the  returns  of  major  Jackson,  and  the  brigade  ma- 
jor of  general  Sumpter. 

The  British  lost  in  killed  ninety-two,  and  upwards  of  one 
hundred  wounded;  among  our  brave  countrymen,  Sumpter 
and  two  others  were  wounded,  and  one  killed.  The  conduct 
of  major  Jackson  in  this  action  gained  him  a  high  and  well- 
eamed  reputation  among  the  militia  of  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia. 

Such  was  his  influence  and  popularity  at  this  period,  and 
such  was  the  unbounded  confidence  reposed  in  him,  that  he 
more  than  once,  after  colonel  Clarke  had  been  disabled  by  a 
wound  at  Long  Cane,  saved  his  camp  from  a  total  abandon- 
ment 

From  the  field  of  Blackstocks  we  will  next  conduct  major 
Jackson  to  the  battle  of  the  Cowpens,  in  which  he  acquired 
much  glory,  and  the  marked  approbation  of  general  Morgan 
The  details  of  this  battle  are  in  the  possession  of  every  one. 
It  is  only  our  duty  to  advert  to  them  as  they  may  be  immedi- 
ately connected  with  the  particular  conduct  of  major  Jackson. 
The  day  preceding  this  memorable  engagement,  the  gallant 
Morgan  was  joined  by  the  militia  under  the  command  of  Pick- 
ens. Morgan  was  then  at  the  Cowpens,  and  had  resolved  to 
give  batde  to  the  enemy.  The  Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
militia  were  incorporated,  and  placed  under  the  command  of 
Pickens,  who  appointed  major  Jackson  brigade  major  of  the 
whole. 

On  this  day  he  had  the  honour  to  receive  the  sword  of  ma- 
jor M'Arthur  of  the  British  infantry,  whom  he  conducted  to 
general  Morgan,  and  to  receive  the  thanks  of  the  general  on 
the  field  of  battie,  for  his  useful  and  conspicuous  services  dur- 
ing tiie  engagement  Major  Jackson's  name  is  not  mentioned 
in  general  Morgan's  report  of  meritorious  officers*  an  omis- 
sion which  has  been  ati^buted  to  the  inattention  of  his  niif 
major  Giles. 

After  the  signal  victory  of  tiie  Cowpens,  Morgan  hastened 
with  his  trophies  and  prisoners  to  cross  the  Catawba.  The 
historian  informs  us,  that  the  interposition  of  a  flood  of  ram^ 
checked  tlie  eager  pursuit  of  Comwallis,  and  gave  time  t« 
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the  American  chief,  not  only  to  place  h{n  trupliies  and  pHstm-' 
«rs  bryond  tlic  reach  of  the  enfmy,  hut  to  indiilgf  his  solitien 
■with  the  slioi-t  rep«se  they  had  so  nobly  deserved.  The  act 
of  Ood  had  tbtts  retarded  the  rapid  niovemenU  tif  the  pursuing 
British  ;  but  the  forda  of  the  Cata^vba  heiiig  at  Icnglli  prarti- 
calilc,  Cornwallis  made  his  preparations  to  f»rcc  a  pas<:age. 

The  ford  at  Mr.  Cowen's  was  the  point  to  which  his  (irin- 
cipal  attention  was  directed.  There  tlir  hrave  general  Da- 
vidson and  a  body  of  North  Carolinamilitia  had  |)ostcd  them- 
selveK. 

The  fall  of  this  commander  was  the  signal  for  the  disper- 
sion of  the  militia.  They  fled,  and  were  pursued  by  Tarle- 
ton,  who  obtaining  information  that  a  party  of  militia  had  rol. 
lerted  at  Toi-rana'  tavern,  ten  miles  from  Mr.  Cowen's  ford, 
moved  olT  thither  with  his  dragoons  to  surprise,  and  attack 
them.  The  assault  of  the  cavalry  was  immediate  and  impetu- 
ous: the  militia  assembled  ttiere  were  disi»erscd,  and  fifty  of 
tbcm  slaughtered. 

Major  Jackson  had  crossed  the  Catawba  witli  Morgan,  and 
in  this  skirmish  displayed  great  personal  courage  in  many 
hold  attempts  to  rally  the  hrokrn  riiiiks  of  tlie  militia.  The 
nei'ils  he  encountei'ed  this  day,  indiicrd  a  helref  that  he  had 
been  slain,  and  lie  was  accordingly  reported  to  general  Mor- 
gan, as  one  of  the  killed. 

His  conduct  in  general  Picken's  brigade,  in  the  w  hole  of  its 
severe  duty  in  North  Carolina,  has  been  noticetl  in  the 
certificate  of  that  general.  It  met  the  approbation  of  general 
Greene,  and  the  merit  and  gallantry  w  hich  attracted  the  notice 
of  that  wise  and  illustrious  commander,  could  have  been  of 
no  ordinary  complexion. 

The  battle  of  Guilford  had  completely  reversed  the  destinies 
of  the  two  armies.  The  British  were  left  in  possession  of  the 
field,  but  that  was  the  only  "  positive  good"  (as  it  is  expressed 
by  the  historian)  derived  from  their  victory.  Greene  wai 
prepared  to  renew  the  combat  Cornwallis  has  taken  his 
measures  to  seek  security  in  a  retreat.  Such  was  the  victory 
of  Guilford. 

Disappointed  in  bis  expectation  of  bringing  on  another  gen- 
eral action  by  a  further  pursuit  of  the  victorious  enemy.  Greene 
halted  and  deliberated,  the  result  of  w hich  was  a  dctertnina- 
tion  to  re-cnmmence  hostilities  in  South- Carolina.  This  de- 
termination, bold  and  iiappily  conceived.  oSered  tn  Cornwal- 
lis the  alternative  of  again  following  liim.  or  of  abandoning 
the  British  garrisons  in  tlie  back  parts  of  South-Carolina  and 
Georgia. 

The  resolution  being  forroedofmaking  South-Carolina  the 
•eat  of  war,  general  Pickens  received  orders  to  collect  tfav 
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militift  of  bis  brigade,  and  to  intercept  and  destroy  a]l  convoys 
and  sajyiies  intended  for  the  posts  of  Ninety-Six  and  Angus* 
ta.  Bat  at  this  time  colonel  Baker  had  undertaken^n  ex- 
pedition against  the  upper  country  of  Geoi^ia,  upon  intelli- 
gence of  which  major  Jackson  left  South  Carolina,  and  re- 
paired to  tlie  standard  of  that  officer* 

After  encountering  all  the  difficuties  and  dangers  of  a  passage 
tiirough  an  hostile  country,  major  Jackson  arrived  in  Greor- 

fia,  and  was  immediately  ordered  with  the  gallant  major 
amuel  Hammond  to  re-cross  into  South  Carolina,  and  to  or- 
ganise the  militia  on  tliat  side  of  the  Savannah  river.  Two 
hundred  and  ffty  men  were  collected  by  these  Officers,  and  the 
command  given  to  colonel  Leroy  Hammond.  The  British 
bad  now  lost  six  of  their  posts ;  and  the  next  object  of  the 
Americans  was  the  reduction  of  the  garrisons  of  Ninety-Six 
and  Augusta. 

At  this  period,  agreeably  to  a  promise  made  him,  when  at* 
tached  to  Pickens'  brigade,  be  received  from  general  Greene, 
a  colonePs  commission  for  a  partisan  legion,  which  his  well 
established  popularity,  influence  and  bravery,  enabled  him  to 
fill  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  He  was  also  appointed  com- 
mandant of  Augusta.  He  afterwards  marched  into  Wilkes 
county  to  succour  the  militia  and  inhabitants  under  colonel 
Clarke,  who  were  menaced  by  the  garrison  of  Ninety-SiX| 
and  the  tories  of  South  Carolina. 

He  maintained  the  post  at  Augusta  until  a  legislature  was 
convened  there,  in  August,  1781,  when  Nathan  Brownson  was 
elected  governor,  and  colonel  Twiggs,  in  consideration  of  his 
gallant  services,  was  at  the  same  time  appointed  a  brigadier 
general. 

In  September,  the  general,  with  the  legion  of  colonel  Jack- 
son in  advance,  took  a  position  midway  between  Augusta  and 
Savannah,  from  whence  he  was  engaged  in  perpetual  skir- 
mishes with  the  enemy.  Some  short  time  previous  to  the  march 
of  the  militia  frum  Augusta,  British  emissaries  had  nearly  ef- 
fected a  revolt  in  colonel  Jackson's  legion.  Intelligence  of 
these  intrigues  were  communicated  to  the  colonel  by  his  ser- 
vant, David  Davis,  one  of  his  dragoons,  who  by  affiscting  an 
animosity  against  the  colonel,  obtained  a  full  knowledge  of 
the  intended  mutiny.  Their  plan  was  to  bayonet  the  colonel 
in  his  bed,  which  service  was  to  have  been  performed  by  his 
own  quarter  guard;  to  murder  the  principal  officers,  and  to 
conduct  the  governor  to  the  British  in  Savannah. 

Not  a  moment  was  now  to  be  lost;  every  thing  depended 
upon  an  instantaneous  boldness  and  decision.  The  colonel 
sent  immediate  orders  to  his  dragoons  not  engaged  in  the  con- 
Apiracy,  to  repair  to  Mm.    On  their  arrival,  he  ordered  the 
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inraiitry  ta  turn  out  without  arms,  under  the  pretence  «r  re- 
ccivinE  clothing,  ami  in  tliis  situation  he  rnrac  ii>  lull  cliargc 
ajwn  tfwjin  witli  his  dmgoons.'  A  court  martial  waa  comTMcd 
«iid  the  ringleaders  executed.  Such  were  the  liainiy  eBfetts 
produced  by  this  austere  disciidine.  that  ever  aflcrwardw 
the  greatest  confidence  was  vepuscd  in  tlic  fidelity  and  bra- 
very of  the  tnrantry. 

In  November,  1*8!.  general  Twiggs  drtiwhed  roionclJack- 
Bon,  with  Stalling's  dragoonn,  M'Kay'n  ritlvinru,  and  Carr> 
volunteer  dragoons,  to  surprize  the  Briliiih  foi-t  at  Ogechcc 
ferry.  Thia  service  was  {Ki-formed  witli  great  addresB  and  se- 
crecy- The  attack  of  tlic  white  house  wa»  ('ondiK-t«d  witli 
the  same  cauUim  and  success;  a  surrender  almost  inimediatciy 
followed  the  appearance  of  the  Americans;  but  Uicglory  of  this 
brilliant  exploit  was  soon  obscured  by  tlie  rasli  and  sangui- 
nary act  of  captain  Carr,  ■who  killing  one  of  Uic  Urilish  of- 
ilcers  after  the  surrender,  the  j-eat  resumed  tUeir  artns,  and 
retiring  to  a  fortified  bouse,  compelled  the  coionerio  rclln- 
quisli  his  jn'tse. 

The  next  object  which  presented  itself  was  the  strong  post 
of  militia,  eslablishod  at  Butlci''s  Imu-sc,  iiiiilci-  tlio  command 
of  a  captain  Goldsmith.  This  post  was  carried  by  assault, 
and  the  whole  of  the  British  party  killed  or  captured.  A 
few  hours  after  the  reduction  of  this  post,  the  battle  was  re- 
newed with  the  whole  force  of  colonel  Campbell's  cavalrj'. — 
The  situation  of  col»nel  Jackson  was  now  critical  and  alarm- 
ing. No  contest  could  have  been  more  uncfjual.  M'Kay's 
liHcmcn  had  left  him  to  collect  the  sjioils  of  their  preceding 
victories;  and  the  defection  of  these  men  had  now  reduced  his 
force  to  forty-nine  of  Stallings  and  Can's  dragoons,  and 
eight  dismounted  militia,  under  the  command  of  captain  Wil- 
liam Greene.  With  this  small  force,  lie  had  to  combat  with 
eighty-five  Uritisli  dragoons,  well  acroutei-ed  and  ctjuipped. 
Greene's  men  were  ordered  to  advance  in  fi-ont  of  a  liammoc- 
thickct,  which  covered  the  dragoons. 

This  little  band  having  received  the  first  shock  of  tiic  Bri- 
tish horse,  the  dragoons  of  Jacki^ou  immediately  charged  and 
broke  the  centi-e  of  their  column.  The  British  cavalry  fled, 
and  were  pursued;  but  being  stopped  by  a  fence,  tlicy  rallied 
and  formed.  The  American  dragoons  slowly  retired.  The 
British  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  follow  thein.  The  enemy 
lost  in  killed  and  wounded,  forty-two  oflicers  and  privates, 
within  seven  of  the  whole  force  of  the  American  dragoons  ; 
whose  loss  amounted  to  six  killed  and  seven  wounded),  and 
five  taken  prisoners,  among  whom  was  cajttain  Biigg  of  the 
Legion.  This  action  being  represented  to  general  Greene, 
he  wi'ote  a  letter  (o  governor  firownsoii,  in  which  Lc  applauded 
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in  higb  terms  the  gallantry  of  colonel  Jackson,  and  promised 
to  conmonicate  it  to  congress. 

The  battle  of  the  21st  May,  1782,  with  colonel  Brown, 
liroaght  to  a  conclusion  tlie  reyolutionary  services  of  colonel 
Jackson.  On  this  day  he  Was  ordered  to  take  a  position  near 
the  plantation  of  James  Habersham.  Here  he  was  informed, 
that  a  troop  of  British  dragoons  were  stationed  at  Ogechee 
ferry.  Having  posted  the  main  body  of  his  detachment  at 
Little  Ogechee  bridge,  he  moved  on  with  his  horse,  and  a  few 
mounted  infantry,  and  fell  in  at  Fox's  with  a  large  body  of  Bri- 
tish militia  and  regulars.  These  he  charged,  but  being  re- 
pulsed by  a  superiority  of  numbers,  retreated  in  good  order 
to  join  the  main  body  at  the  bridge  of  Little  Ogechee.  The 
British  continued  the  pursuit  until  the  colonel  had  reached  his 
detachment,  with  which  he  made  so  prompt  and  judicious  a 
manteuvrc,  as  nearly  to  have  taken  prisoners  the  whole  of 
tlie  enemy's  horse. 

This  skirmish  was  of  great  importance  to  general  Wayne, 
as  by  diminishing  the  force  of  the  British  cavalry,  it  tended 
to  facilitate  his  victory  over  colonel  Brown. 

On  the  12th  of  July,  1782,  the  British  evacuated  Savananh, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  military  and  meritorious  services 
(as  it  was  expressed  by  general  Wayne)  colonel  Jackson  was 
ordered  to  enter  and  take  possession  of  the  town.  The  keys 
of  the  gates  were  delivered  him  by  a  committee  of  British  of- 
ficers, and  he  had  the  pleasure,  the  proud  satisfaction,  of  being 
the  first  man  who  entered  the  town,  from  whence,  in  1778,  he 
and  his  brother  soldiers  and  patriots  had  been  driven  and 
exiled. 
The  following  orders  were  issued  on  this  occasion  by  general 

Wayne : 
^^Head-Quarters,  Camp  at  Gihhon^Sj  Jtdy  10, 1782. 

^  As  the  enemy  may  be  expected  daily  to  evacuate  the  town, 
the  troops  wiH  take  care  to  be  provided  with  a  clean  shift  of 
linen,  and  to  make  themselves  as  respectable  as  possible  for 
the  occasion.  The  officers  are  particularly  called  upon  to 
attend  to  this  order,  and  see  it  executed  in  their  respective 
corps.  No  followers  of  the  army  are  to  be  permitted  to  enter 
the  town,  until  the  main  body  has  marched  in.  Lieutenant 
colonel  Jackson,  in  consideration  of  his  severe  and  fatiguing 
service  in  the  advance,  is  to  receive  the  keys  of  Savannah,  and 
is  allowed  to  enter  at  the  western  gate,  keeping  a  patrole  in 
town  to  apprehend  stragglers,  who  may  steal  in  with  the 
hope  of  plunder.  Marauders  may  assure  themselves  of  tlko 
most  severe  and  exemplary  punishment" 

This  was  a  glorious  day  to  the  republican  Jackson.  Al- 
-wnys  devoted  to  the  principles  of  freedom^  be  had  embarked 
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In  the  Ameriran  cause  vitli  the  artlimr  of  abrAve  aoldier,  and 
tbr  detennincd  zeal  uf  an  lionest  inrnrrnptiblt^  (latriot.  In 
the  rapid  siiney  mp  have  taken  of  his  inilitarj-  werviws,  it 
rantiftt  be  deni«],  but  that  ho  was  useful  and  iindamiti'd  in  nil 
the  stations  he  had  the  honour  t>t  (iccU|)y:  and  Hurrly  nothing 
is  hazarded  in  the  asscilion,  that  in  the  Muburdinale  sjihercs 
in  which  ho  was  permitted  to  move,  no  patriot  of  ttie  revolu- 
tion waa  more  enthusiasticallj  sincere  in  hia  aftachnient  to 
the  intcirsts  of  America,  or  encountered  with  more  hsolulion 
tite  perils  which  encompassed  the  exertions  of  our  revolution- 
ary  heroes. 

In  July,  1783,  the  cenpnil  Aitsemhly  of  Georgia,  presentwl 
him  with  a  house  anulot  in  Savannah,  for  his  revolutionary 
Be  r  vice*. 

Colonel  Jackson  had  been  educated  as  an  attorney,  and  in 
that  capacity  he  now  soon  acquired  an  extensive  practice. 
Indeed,  such  was  his  industry  and  indefatigable  devotion  t<i 
the  duties  of  his  profession,  that  in  a  short  time  he  bad  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  finding  himself  in  possession  of  a  competency, 
wiiich  enabled  bim  to  turn  his  attention  to  pursuits  more  con- 
genial to  his  ambition. 

In  1783,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  legislature.  In  1784, 
he  was  appointed  colonel  of  the  Chatham  county,  or  first  regi- 
ment of  Geogia  militia.  In  1786,  he  received  the  commission 
of  Brigadier  Genci-al ;  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year  was 
admitted  an  honorary  member  of  the  Georgia  Cincinnati  So- 
ciety. In  January,  1788,  he  was  elected  governor  of  Gcor- 
S'a,  but  declined  that  Eionourable  and  distinguished  station, 
e  was  also  appointed  a  major  general  of  the  militia  of  the 
state  of  Georgia ;  and  subsequently  elected  by  the  legislature 
of  Georgia,  to  the  dignified  station  of  Senator  io  the  congress 
of  tiie  United  States. 

In  this  rapid  succession,  did  honors  follow  tlia  revolotlon- 
ary  merit  and  patriotism  of  general  Jackson. 

General  Jackson  died  at  the  city  of  Washington,  on  tlie 
191h  day  of  January,  1806,  whilst  attending  his  duties  as  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States. 

He  died  the  unalterable,  the  fervid  patriot  of  177&  He 
drew  his  last  breath  at  a  moment  when  the  situation  of  tliis 
country  demanded  all  his  zeal.  If  he  had  lived,  he  would 
have  stood  in  the  lists  of  those  patriots  who  will  never  sacri- 
fice the  legal  rights  of  their  country  at  the  shrine  of  ignoble 
peace.  If  we  mistake  not,  notemporary  inconveniences  to  com- 
mercial profit,  no  temporary  diminution  of  the  revenue  oftho 
United  States,  would  have  obtained  his  assent  to  any  measures 
vhich  indirectly  acknowledged  the  imbecility  of  tbwr  govem- 
men^  or  the  pusUaiiimity  of  their  people. 
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Geaenl  Jackson  was  born  an  Engtishman,  but  his  heart 
was  Aowrican.  If  every  nathre  feels  the  same  aflTecUon  for 
this  coentry  that  he  did^  it  is  able  to  protect  itself  against  all 
attempts  on  its  liberties.  The  amor  vincit  patrise  of  theorists 
would  then  be  conflrraed  by  the  operation  of  practical  viiv 
tues.  He  offers  a  noble  example  to  naturalized  citizens,  who 
have  solemnly  pledged  themselves  to  support  the  principles  of 
this  government  The  love  of  native  soil  is  natural,  and  it 
is  amiable;  but  local  attachment  should  not  prevent  an  hon- 
nourable  dischargee  of  duty,  when  the  dangers  and  interests  of 
this  country  demand  the  services  and  zeal  of  adopted  country- 
men. They  have  done  their  duty.  Having  dischai^^  it, 
they  will  meet  the  reward  which  it  is  in  tlie  power  of  a  free 
])eople  to  bestow:  and  like  general  Jackson,  they  will  aflbrd 
this  useful  lesson  to  the  world,  that  men  can  be  found  in  the 
bosom  of  this  rising  republic,  who  know  and  feel  no  other  ob« 
ligations  than  those  which  result  from  honour  and  abstract 
patriotism. 

General  Jackson  had  his  frailties  and  im|)erfections  in  com- 
mon with  other  men.  He  suffered  periiaps  the  impetuosity  of 
his  temper  to  hurry  him  into  extremes,  too  often  and  unne- 
cessarily. In  private  life,  the  manners  and  virtues  of  the  ge- 
neral were  of  an  amiable  complexion.  He  was  indeed  an  af- 
fectionate father  and  husband;  and  a  humane  master.  In  all 
these  relations,  and  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  incidental 
to  them,  he  is  wortiiy  of  the  strictest  imitation.  He  was  a 
plain  hearted  republican,  whose  tongue  knew  no  guile;  whose 
heart  never  palpitated  with  fear,  or  planned  dishonesty. 

There  were  other  patriots  who  performed  greater  services 
than  he  performed;  but  no  patriot  ever  practised  a  more  dar- 
ing courage,  or  evinced  a  more  fervid  attachment  to  the  liberty 
and  independence  of  America.  No  officer  moving  in  the  li- 
mited spheres  of  command  which  was  given  him  at  different 
jieriods  of  the  war,  could  have  performed  his  duty  better;  with 
more  zeal,  fidelity  and  firmness. 

JAMES,  JoHir,  was  bom  in  Ireland  in  1732,  and  was  tlie 
'  son  of  an  officer  who  had  served  king  William  in  his  wars  in 
Ireland  against  king  James.  This  circumstance  was  the  ori- 
gin of  the  name  of  Williamsburg,  which  is  now  attached  to 
one  of  the  districts  of  Carolina.  The  elder  James,  with  his 
family,  and  several  of  his  neighbours,  migrated  to  that  district 
in  1733,  made  the  first  settlement  there^  and  in  honor  of  king 
William  gave  his  name  to  a  village  laid  out  on  the  east  bank 
of  Black  river.  The  village  is  now  called  King's  IVee,  from 
a  white  or  short  leafed  pine  which  in  old  royal  grants  was  re- 
served for  the  use  of  the  king ;  and  the  name  of  Williamsburg 
has  been  transfinred  to  the  district.    To  it  major  James,  when 
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an  inrantf  was  brought  by  his  parents.  lliK  first  i-ccoHoc- 
tiuns  were  those  of  a  stockade  ASrt,  and  of  war  between  the 
new  Nettlpra  and  natives.  The  former  wen-  often  reduced  to 
great  straits  in  procuring  the  necessaries  uf  life,  and  in  defend- 
ing tliRmselves  against  the  Indians.  In  this  then  frontier  set- 
tlement, major  James,  Mr.  James  Bradley,  and  other  rompa- 
l)-i«Is  uf  the  rcvftlution,  y-en  traine^l  up  to  defend  and  love 
their  country.  Their  opportunitien  for  acquiring  liberal  edu- 
cations, were  slender;  but  for  obtaining  religious  instruction. 
Were  very  ample.  They  were  brought  up  under  the  eye  nnit 
pastnral  care  of  the  Rev.  .lohn  Rae.  a  presbyterian  minister, 
who  accompanied  his  congregation  in  tlieir  migration  from 
Irelnnd  to  Carolina.  When  the  i-evolution  commenced  in  1775, 
major  Jamen  had  acquired  a  otnisidcrable  portion  of  reputation 
and  pn)perty.  Uowas  a  captain  of  militia  under  Geijrge  the 
$d.  Disapproving  of  the  measures  of  the  Bi-itish  govern- 
ment, he  resigned  his  royal  commission,  hot  was  soon  after 
reinstated  by  a  popular  vote-  In  the  year  1776,  he  marched 
with  his  ronipany  to  the  defence  of  Charleston.  In  tlie  year 
1779,  he  was  with  general  Moultrie  on  his  retreat  before  gen- 
eiiil  I'rcvost.  and  cominandcil  one  liiinUicd  and  twonfy  lidr- 
men  in  the  skirmish  at  Tulifinny.  When  Charleston  was  be- 
sieged ill  1780,  major  James  marched  to  its  defence,  but  gov- 
ernor John  Rutledge  ordered  him  back  toemhody  the  country 
militia.  The  town  having  fallen,  he  was  employed  to  wait 
on  the  conquerors  and  to  inquire  of  them  what  terms  tliey 
would  give.  On  this  occasion  major  James  waited  on  cap- 
tain Ardesoif,  a  British  officer,  who  had  arrived  at  George- 
town, and  published  a  proclamation,  inviting  the  |HM)plc  to 
come  in,  swear  allegiance  to  king  George,  and  take  protec- 
tion. Many  of  the  iaiiabttants  of  Georgetown  submitted. 
But  that  portion  of  the  district  stretching  from  tlie  Santee  to 
tlic  Pedce,  containing  the  whole  of  the  present  Williamsburg, 
and  part  of  Marion  district,  the  inhabitants  of  which  being 
generally  of  Irish  extraction,  were  very  little  disposed  to 
submission.  At  this  crisis  there  was  a  meeting  of  tiie]>eflple, 
to  deliberate  on  their  situation.  Major  James  was  selected 
as  the  person  who  should  go  down  to  captain  Ardesoif,  and 
know  fi-om  him  upcni  what  terms  they  would  he  allowed  to  sub- 
mit Accordingly,  he  proceeded  to  Georgetown,  in  the  plain 
garb  of  a  country  planter,  and  was  introduced  to  the  captain 
at  liis  lodgings. 

After  narrating  the  nature  of  his  mission,  the  captain,  snr- 
prised  that  such  an  embassy  siiould  be  sent  to  him,  answered, 
*'tliut  their  submis.sion  should  be  unconditional."  To  an  en- 
quiry "whether  tlicy  would  be  allowed  to  stay  at  home  upon 
their  plantation  in  peace  and  quiet,"  he  replied,  'though  you 
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iiaye  rebelled  against  his  m^yesty  he  offers  you  a  free  pardon, 
of  which  yon  were  undeserving,  for  you  ought  all  to  have  been 
hanged*  As  he  offers  you  a  free  pardon  you  must  take  up  arms 
in  support  of  his  cause."  To  major  James  suggesting  ^*that 
the  people  he  came  to  represent  would  not  submit  on  such 
termsy'^  the  captain,  irritated  at  his  republican  language,  par-* 

ticularly  at  the  word   ^represent,'  replied,  ^^you  d d 

rebel !  if  you  speak  in  such  language,  1  will  immediately  order 
you  to  be  hung  up  to  the  yard  arm."  Major  James  perceiv- 
ing what  turn  matters  were  likely  to  take,  and  not  brooking 
this  harsh  language,  suddenly  seized  the  chair  on  which  he 
was  seated,  blandished  it  in  the  face  of  the  captain,  made  good 
his  way  through  the  back  door  of  the  house,  mounted  his 
hors^  made  his  escape  through  the  country,  and  rejoining  his 
friends,  formed  the  stamina  of  the  distinguished  corps  known 
in  the  latter  periods  of  the  revolutionary  war  by  the  name  of 
Marion's  brigade. 

In  the  course  of  tliis  crtiel  and  desultory  warfare,  major 
James  was  reduced  from  easy  circumstances  to  poverty.  AH 
iiis  movable  property  was  carried  off,  and  every  house  on  his 
plantation  burnt;  but  he  bore  up  under  tliese  misfortunes  and 
devoted  not  only  all  his  possessions  but  life  itself  for  the  good 
of  his  country.  After  Greene,  as  commander  in  chief,  had  su- 
perseded Marion,  major  James  continued  to  serve  under  the 
former  and  fought  with  him  at  tlie  battle  of  Eutaw.  The  corps 
with  whidi  he  served  consisted  mostly  of  riflemen,  and 
were  each  furnished  with  twenty-four  rounds  of  cartridges. 
Many  of  them  expended  tiie  whole,  and  most  of  them  twenty 
of  these  in  firing  on  tlie  enemy*  As  they  were  in  tlie  habit 
of  taking  aim,  their  shot  seldom  failed  of  doing  execution. 
Shortly  after  this  action,  major  James  and  general  Marion, 
were  hot  h  elected  members  of  the  state  legislature.  Befoi'e  the 
general  had  rejoined  his  brigade,  it  was  unexpectedly  attack- 
ed, and  after  i*eti*cating  was  pursued  by  a  party  of  the  British 
commanded  by  colonel  Thompson,  now  count  Rumford.  In 
this  retreat  major  James  being  mounted,  was  nearly  overta- 
ken by  two  British  dragoons,  but  kept  them  from  cutting 
him  down  by  a  judicious  use  of  his  pistols,  and  escaped  by 
leaping  a  chasm  in  a  bridge  twenty  feet  in  widtli.  The  dra- 
goons did  not  follow.  The  major  being  out  of  their  reacii, 
rallied  his  men,  brought  them  back  to  the  charge,  and  stop* 
|)ed  the  progress  of  the  enemy.  When  the  war  was  neariy 
over,  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  like  another  Cincinnatus, 
returned  to  his  farm,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  days  to 
the  imjirovement  of  lils  property  and  the  education  of  his 
rhildren.  In  the  year  1791,  he  died  with  the  composure  and 
i'urtitudc  of  a  christian  hero. 
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JASPER,  — — .,  was  a  man  of  strong  mind,  but  iu  it 

Iiad  not  been  cultivated  by  education,  be  modestlj'  drrlined 
tbe  acceptance  of  a  conin]iH.sioi],  nliich  was  oifered  tu  hiai.^ 
His  conduct,  however,  merits  particular  notice,  and  bis  name 
is  entitled  to  a  page  in  the  history  of  Tame.  At  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  revolutionary  war,  Jasper  enlisted  in  the 
second  South  Carolina  regiment  of  infantry,  commanded  by 
colonel  Moultrie,  as  a  sergeant.  Ue  distinguished  bimsetf  in 
a  particular  manner  at  the  attack  which  was  made  ujtun  Ftii-t 
Moultrie,  on  Sullivan's  island,  tlie  28th  of  June.  1T76.  In 
the  warmest  part  of  the  contest,  the  flag-staff  was  severed  by 
a  cannon  ball,  and  tlic  flag  fell  to  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  on 
the  uutsidc  of  the  works.  This  accident  w.^-s  considered  by 
the  anxious  inhabitants  of  Charleston  as  puttingan  end  to  the 
contest,  by  striking  the  American  Sag  to  the  enemy.  The  mo- 
ment that  Jasper  made  discovery  lliat  the  Bag  had  fallen,  he 
jumped  from  one  of  the  embrasures,  and  mounted  the  colours, 
which  he  tied  to  a  si>onge  staff,  and  replanted  thcni  on  tlio  pa- 
rapet, where  ho  supported  them  until  another  flar-staff  was 
procured.  The  subsequent  activity  and  ent«T»nse  of  this 
patriot,  iridiircd  roloncl  Mniilli'ic  to  s;ive  him  a  sort  «f  a  rov- 
ing commission,  to  go  and  conic  at  (di-asiire.  cfintident  that  lie 
was  always  usefully  employed.  He  was  privileged  to  select 
fiuch  men  from  the  regiment  as  he  chose  to  accompany  him  in 
Iiis  enterprises.  His  parties  consisted  of  five  or  six  ;  and  be 
often  returned  with  prisoners  before  Moultrie  was  apprised  of 
his  absence.  Jasper  was  distinguished  for  his  humane  treat- 
ment  when  an  enemy  fell  into  his  power.  His  ambition  ap- 
jicars  to  have  been  Umited  to  the  characteristics  of  bravery, 
humanity  and  usefulness,  to  the  cause  in  which  he  engaged. — 
"When  it  was  in  his  power  to  kill,  but  not  capture,  it  was  his 
practice  to  permit  a  single  prisoner  to  escape.  By  his  sagacity 
and  enterprise,  he  often  succeeded  in  the  capture  of  those  who 
were  lying  in  ambush  for  him.  In  one  of  these  excursions,  an 
instance  of  bravery  and  humanity  is  recorded  by  the  bio- 
grapher of  general  Marion,  which  would  stagger  credulity,  if 
it  was  not  well  attested.  While  he  was  examining  the  British 
camp  at  Ebenezer,  all  the  sympathy  of  his  kind  heart  was 
awakened  by  the  distresses  of  Mrs.  Jones,  whose  husband,  an 
American  by  birth,  had  taken  the  king's  protection,  and  been 
confined  in  irons  for  deserting  the  royal  cause,  after  be  had 
taken  the  oath  of  allegiance.  Her  well-founded  belief  was, 
that  nothing  short  of  the  life  of  her  husband  would  atone  for 
the  offence  with  which  he  was  charged.  Anticipating  the  aw- 
ful scene  of  a  beloved  husband  expiring  upon  the  gibbet,  had 
excited  inexpressible  emotions  of  grief  and  distraction. 

Jaepcr  secretly  consulted  with  his  companion,  sergeant 
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Newtolk,  nhaa/b  feelings  for  the  distressed  female  and  her  child^ 
were  equally  excited  with  his  own,  upon  the  practicahility  of 
releasing  Jones  from  his  impending  fete.  Though  they  were 
unable  to  suggest  a  plan  of  operation,  they  had  determined  to 
watch  for  the  most  favorable  opportunity,  and  make  the  ef- 
fort. The  departure  of  Jones  and  several  others  (all  in  irans) 
to  Savannah,  for  trial,  under  a  guard  consisting  of  a  ser- 
ge4Ufit,  a  corporal,  and  eight  men«  was  ordered  upon  the  suc-> 
ceeding  morning*  Within  two  miles  of  Savannah,  about  thir« 
ty  yards  from  the  main  road,  is  a  spring  of  iine  water,  sur- 
i*oundedby  a  deep  and  thick  underwood,  where  travellers  of-» 
ten  halt  to  refresh  themselves  with  a  cool  draught  from  the 
pure  fountain.  Jasper  and  his  companion  considered  this  the 
most  favorable  to  their  enterprize.  They  accordingly  passed 
the  guard  and  concealed  themselves  near  the  spring.  Wheii 
the  enemy  came  up,  tliey  halted,  and  only  two  of  the  guard 
remained  with  the  prisoners  while  the  others  leaned  their  guns 
against  trees  in  a  careless  manner  and  went  to  the  spring.-^ 
Jasper  and  Newton  seized  two  of  the  muskets,  and  disabled 
two  sentinels.  The  possession  of  all  the  arms  placed  the  ene- 
my in  their  power,  and  compelled  them  to  surrender.  The 
irons  were  taken  off,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  those  who  had 
been  prisoners,  and  the  whole  party  arrived  at  Perrysburg 
the  next  morning  and  joined  the  American  camp.  There  are 
but  few  instances  upon  record,  where  personal  exertions, 
even  for  self-preservation  from  certain  death  would  have  in* 
duccd  resort  to  an  act  so  desperate  of  execution.  How  much 
more  laudable  was  this  whero  the  spring  to  action  was  roused 
by  the  lamentation  of  a  female,  unknown  to  the  adventurers* 
Subsequent  to  the  gallant  defence  of  Sullivan's  Island,  co- 
lonel Moultrie's  regiment  was  presented  with  a  stand  of  colors 
by  Mrs.  Elliot,  which  she  had  richly  embroidered  with  her 
own  hands,  and  as  a  reward  for  Jasper's  particular  merits 

fovemor  Rutledge  presented  him  with  a  very  handsome  sword, 
during  the  HBsauIt  against  Savannah,  two  officers  bad  been 
killed,  and  one  woimded  endeavoring  to  plant  these  colors  up- 
on tlie  enemy's  parapet  of  the  spring  hill  redoubt.  Just  be- 
fore the  retreat  was  ordered,  Jasper  endeavoured  to  replace 
them  upon  the  works,  and  while  he  was  in  the  actj  received  a 
mortal  wound  and  fell  into  the  ditch.  When  the  retreat  was 
'  ordered  he  recollected  the  honorable  conditions  upon  which 
the  donor  presented  the  colors  of  the  regiment,  and  among  the 
last  acts  of  his  life  succeeded  in  bringing  them  off.  Major 
Horry  called  to  see  him  soon  after  the  retreat,  to  whom,  it  is 
said,  he  made  the  following  communication:  ^I  have  got  my 
furlough.  That  sword  was  presented  to  me  by  governor  Rut- 
ledge  for  my  services  in  defence  of  Fort  Moultrie;  give  it  to 
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my  father,  and  tell  liioi,  I  wore  it  in  honor.  K  tlt«  old  i 
«houl(1  wcei),  tell  liim  his  son  din)  in  hopcA  of  a  better  liftv 
Toll  Mrs.  Elliott  Unit  I  hwt  my  life  in  HHpimrting  tho  coloi 
which  she  jiroitentcd  to  our  i-eginK'nt.  Slioiild  you  ever  « 
ioiieft,  wife  and  soo,  tell  tliem  Ja^iier  Is  gone, hut  the  remei 
brnnro  of  that  battle  which  he  fought  for  them,  hronght  a  s 
crct  jiiy  into  my  heart,  when  it  was  uhniil  In  .stop  its  inotioi 
forever."  Ucexjpirud  in  a  few  minutes  after  closing  this  Ben- 
(encc. 

JOHNSON.  Frakch,  was  a  native  of  the  state  of  Peun- 
nylvnnia.  He  hnil  Just  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law, 
when  the  revolutionary  war  commenced  ;  nheu  abandoning 
hi>t  private  pumuiUi,  he  joined  ttir  Inle  general  Antlionj^ 
Wayne  in  raising  »  body  of  men,  which  were  commanded  by 
Wayne  as  colonel,  and  Johnson  mt  lieutenant  colonel.  Upon 
the  promotion  of  colonel  Wayne,  the  sulyect  of  this  memoir 
succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  fifth  rennsylvania  regiment; 
with  which  he  was  present  at  many  of  the  nioxt  sanguinary 
cnnRicts,  during  the  war;  at  Ticonderoga,  Stoney  Point, 
Monmouth,  Brandywino,  and  other  battles.  After  the  resto- 
ration of  pcari',  he  licli!  scTci-al  nflirc,';  of  honour  and  [intfit, 
under  the  government  of  his  nntive  state;  and  in  bis  declin- 
ing years,  (having  had  his  fortune  materially  injured  by  mis- 
placed conRdence)  lie  was  elected  to  the  very  lucrative  and 
honourable  otfice  of  high  shcrifl*  of  thecity  and  county  of  Phi- 
ladclphia.  He  was  elected  to  this  by  those  who  differed  with 
him  injmlitical  opinion,  thci-eby  shewing  (however  true  the 
charge  of  ingratittide  may  be  against  republics  generally)  that 
the  people  of  republican  America  have  not  forgotten  the  ser- 
Ticesof  tliose  to  whose  exertions  they  are  indebted  for  the  li- 
berty they  now  enjoy. 

Colonel  Johnson  died  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  2Sd  February. 
1B15,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  He  was  a  bene- 
volent and  kind  friend,  and  beloved  and  respected  by  all  who 
had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance.  • 

JONES,  Paul,  one  of  the  most  enteqnising  and  resolute 
mariners  America  had,  during  the  contest  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, was  hoi-n  in  Galway  county,  Scotland,  in  1747.  and 
could  lay  claims  to  but  humble  parentage.  His  father  had 
been  a  gardener  to  the  earl  of  Selkirk.  His  original  name 
was  John  Paul.  The  son  received  the  same  name,  and  was 
taken  into  the  family  of  the  carl  of  Selkirk,  and  was  thei-e 
educated  under  a  private  tutor.  At  the  age  of  fiflecn.  from 
what  cause  is  not  at  present  known,  he  took  up  with  a  seafar- 
ing life,  and  after  a  i-egnlar  apprenticeship,  became  master  ol' 
a  vessel,  engaged  in  the  West  India  trade.  In  one  of  bis 
voyages  to  Tobago,  a  mutiny  arose  in  the  ship>  which  was 
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qaeUedy  but  not  withoot  the  death  of  one  of  the  mutineen,^— ' 
When  arrived  at  Tobago«  he  delivered  himself  up  to  trid,  and 
was  acquitted.  After  acquittal,  he  returned  to  England,  and 
was  threatened  witli  imprisonment,  in  order  for  a  new  tri^. 
Peeling,  probably,  the  injustice  of  such  a  measure,  he  quitted 
his  country,  and  toolL  refuge  in  America.  He  arrived  here  at 
a  most  important  p^od.  The  colonies  were  on  the  eve  of  a 
separation  from  the  parent  state.  The  conflict  had  begun^ 
and  Jones,  under  his  assumed  name,  having  received  a  lieute* 
nant's  commission,  embarked  on  the  expedition  against  New 
Providence,  onder  commodore  Hopkins. 

At  his  return,  he  was  appointed  to  command  a  sloop  of 
twelve  nnsy  and  a  short  time  after,  to  a  ship  of  eighteen  guns. 
In  this  he  cruised,  in  1778,  around  the  coasts  of  England  and 
Scotland,  made  a  descent  upon  the  coast  of  Scotland,  near  the 
earl  of  Selkirk's  house,  and  carried  off  the  family  plate,  which 
was  afterwards  restored*  He  landed  also  at  Whitehaven,  in 
Cumberlandshire,  but  without  causing  material  injury  to  the 
inhabitants.  In  cruising,  the  same  year,  off  the  Irish  co^st, 
he  discovered  a  British  vessel,  by  the  name  of  tlie  Drake*  in 
the  harbour  of  Waterfcrd,  and  challenged  her  to  combat  The 
challenge  she  accepted,  and  was  beaten. 

In  the  summer  of  1779,  a  squadi*on  was  fitted  out,  over 
which  Mr.  Jones  was  appointed  commander*  He  sailed  in 
tlie  Bonne  Homme  Richard  of  forty  guns,  and  four  hundred 
and  fifteen  men*  This  squadron  sailed  from  France  on  the 
14th  of  August,  and  was  successful  in  making  a  variety  of 
captures,  both  of  merchant  vessels,  and  vessels  of  war.  In 
a  gale,  ho  was  separated  from  the  rest  of  his  forces,  but  was 
rejoined  by  them  about  the  first  of  September*  He  then  cruis- 
ed about  the  north-cast  coast  of  Scotland,  and  formed  the  dar- 
ing plan  of  levying  a  contribution  upon  the  town  of  Leith. — 
This  was  to  be  effected  by  putting  himself  off  as  the  command- 
er of  a  British  squadron,  till  his  plan  could  be  put  in  execu- 
tion, and  then  to  demand  a  ransom  of  the  town  for  one  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  on  the  alternative  of  suffering  a  total 
destruction  of  the  town*  Tliis  deception  was  discovered,  just 
as  the  squadron  had  hove  to  before  the  town  of  Leith.  On 
this  he  immediately  put  to  sea,  and  on  the  22d  of  September 
arrived  at  Flamborough  head* 

When  cruising  off  Flamborough  head,  about  two  leagues 
fi-om  the  shore,  on  the  22d  September,  at  2  o'clock,  P.  M*  he 
descried  the  Baltic  fleet,  for  which  he  had  been  so  long  on  the 
look-out,  under  convoy.  The  fleet  was  convoyed  by  a  fri- 
gate and  a  sloop  of  war.  Preparations  were  immediately 
made  for  action. 

When  t)ie  hostile  ships  l\ad  sufficiently  neared^  tiieir  respite- 
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tivo  cupUifiR  liailcd  each  other,  and  commenced  the  ttcenn  of 
cnniagc.  at  moon  risp,  ali<iut  a  quarter  before  right,  at  pistol 
allot  distance.  The  Englbth  flhiji  gave  ihc  fir*it  Hrc  fn»m  hrr 
iiplicr  and  quarter  deck,  which  Jones  returned  with  slaerity. 
'i'hrec  of  Inn  lower  deck  guna  on  tlic  starboard  lidc.  burst  in 
the  giinmom.  and  killed  tlie  men  stationed  at  thcin,  in  conse- 
Unericc  of  whicli.  orders  were  given  not  to  Hi-c  the  other  litreo 
cighluen  pounders  mounted  on  tliat  deck,  lest  n  Himiiar  rnis- 
fortu no  should  occur.  Tliin  prevented  liini  from  the  advantage 
he  cxporteil  to  have  derived  from  tiiein  in  the  then  existing 
calm.  Having  to  contend  alone  with  both  the  enemy's  sliipH, 
and  tiie  B<inne  Honimc  Richard  having  rccei\-ed  Movcrat  shot, 
between  wind  and  water,  he  ^rapided  with  Uie  larger  vesMil, 
to  render  her  force  useless,  and  to  prevent  firing  from  the 
Binaller  one.  In  etTecting  tliis  object,  the  sugwrior  inanoen* 
vering  of  the  lai^er  »liil»  embarrassed  him  greatly.  He  snc- 
ceeded,  however,  in  laying  his  ship  athwart  the  hawse  of  his 
opponent's.  Uis  mizxon  shrouds  struck  the  jib-lioorDof  thevne- 
ntv.  and  hung  for  some  time;  but  tliey  soon  gave  wa;.  when 
bo'th  fell  along  side  of  each  other,  head  to  stern.  The  fluke  of 
the  enemy's  spare  anchor,  hooked  the  Uonne  Homme  Rich- 
ard's quarter,  both  ships  being  so  closely  grappled  fore  and 
aft,  that  the  muzzies  of  their  respective  guns  touched  each 
other's  sides.  The  captain  of  the  enemy's  smaller  ship  judi- 
ciously ceased  firing,  aa  soon  as  captain  Jones  had  eflected 
liis  design,  lest  he  should  assist  to  injure  his  consort.  In  tiiis 
situation,  tlie  crews  of  both  ships  continued  the  engagement 
for  several  hours.  Many  of  the  guns  of  the  American  ships 
were  rendered  useless,  white  those  of  the  English  remained 
manageable.  Some  time  after,  a  brave  fellow,  posted  in  the 
Bonne  Homme  Richard's  main  top,  succeeded  in  silencing  a 
number  of  the  enemy's  guns.  This  man,  with  a  lighted  match, 
and  a  basket  filled  with  hand  grenades,  advanced  along  tlic 
main  yard,  until  he  was  over  the  enemy's  de^k.  Being  ena- 
bled to  distinguish  objects  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  wherever 
lie  discovered  a  number  of  persons  together,  be  dropped  a 
hand  grenade  among  them.  He  succeeded  in  dropping  seve- 
ral through  the  scuttles  of  the  ship;  these  set  fire  to  the  cart- 
ridge  of  an  eighteen  pounder,  which  communicated  successive- 
ly to  other  cartridges,  disabled  all  the  olTicers  and  men,  and 
rendered  u.sclesa  all  the  guns  abait  the  mainmast.  The  ene- 
my's ship  was,  many  times,  set  on  fire,  by  the  great  quantity 
of  combustible  matter  thrown  on  boani,  and  with  much  diffi- 
culty and  toil  the  Sames  were  as  often  extinguished.  To- 
varda  the  close  of  the  action,  all  tlic  guns  of  tho  Bonne 
Homme  Richard  were  silenced,  except  four  on  the  fore-castle 
irbicb  were  commanded  by  the  puraer,  who  was  dangerously 
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wmmded.  Jones  immediately  took  their  command  on  himself. 
The  two  guns  next  the  enemy  were  well  served*  The  seamen 
succeeded  in  removing  another  from  the  opposite  side.  Hence 
enly  three  guns  were  used  towards  the  close  of  tlie  action  on 
board  of  Jones'  ship.  The  musketry  and  swivels^  however, 
did  great  execution*  as  did  also  the  incessant  fire  from  the 
round  tops,  in  consequence  of  which  the  enemy  were  several 
times  driven  from  their  quarters. 

About  ten  o'clock,  a  report  was  in  circulation  between 
decks,  tliat  Jones  and  the  chief  officen)  were  killed ;  that  the 
ship  had  four  or  five  feet  water  in  her  hold,  and  was  sinking. 
The  crew  became  alarmed,  and  the  gunner,  the  carpenter,  and 
the  master  at  arms,  were  deputed  to  go  on  deck,  and  beg  quar- 

*  ters  of  the  enemy.  They  ascended  the  quarter  deck,  and 
whilst  in  tlie  act  of  fulfilling  their  mission,  were  discovered 
by  the  commodore,  crying  for  quarters.  Hearing  the  voice 
of  Jones,  calling,  <* what  i*ascals  are  these;  shoot  them ;  kill 
them,"  the  carpenter  and  master  at  arms  succeeded  in  getting 
below.  The  commodore  threw  both  his  pistols  at  the  gunner, 
^ho  had  descended  to  the  foot  of  the  gang-way  ladder,  and 
his  skull  was  thereby  fractured.  The  man  lay  there  until  the^ 
action  was  over,  after  which  his  skull  was  trepanned,  and  he 
recovered.  While  the  action  continued  to  rage  with  i*elent- 
less  fury,  both  ships  took  fire,  in  consequence  of  which  tlie 
crews  were  obliged  to  cease  from  firing,  and  exert  themselves 
in  extinguishing  the  flames,  in  which  their  respective  vessels 
were  enveloped,  and  thus  prevent  the  certain  destruction  of 
the  combatants.  The  fire  being  extinguished,  the  captain  of 
the  hostile  ships  asked,  if  Jones  had  struck,  as  he  had  heard 
$1  cry  for  quarters.  Jones  replied,  that  his  colours  would 
never  descend,  till  he  was  fairly  beaten.  The  action  re-comr 
menced  with  renewed  vigor.  Shortly  after,  the  Alliance, 
captain  Landais,  came  up  within  pistol  shot,^  and  began  a 
heavy  firing,  injuring  boUi  friend  and  foe;  nor  did  the  firing 
cease  from  her,  notwithstanding  repeated  hailing,  until  the 
signal  of  recognition  was  fully  displayed  on  board  the  Bonne 
Homme  Richard.  Nearly  one  hundred  of  the  prisoners,  pre- 
viously captured,  had  been  suffered  to  ascend  the  deck  by 
Jones'  master  at  arms,  during  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the 
cry  for  quarters,  owing  to  a  belief  that  the  vessel  was  sink- 

^  ing.  To  prevent  danger  from  this  circumstance,  they  were 
3tktioned  at  the  pumps,  where  they  remained  in  active  employ 
during  the  remainder  of  the  battle. 

The  sides  of  the  Bonne  Homme  Richard  were  nearly  stove 
in,  her  helm  had  become  unmanageable:  a  splintered  piece  of 
timber  alone  supported  the  poop.  A  brisk  firing,  however, 
was  kept  up  from  her  three  guns  on  the  quarter  deck.   Theii^ 
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Bbot  iiikod  llie  enemy  fore  and  art,  cutting  up  liiii  rigging  am) 
ajmrs,  so  tlint  liix  inninmaHt  liati  only  tfie  yard-arm  of  tliR 
Bonne  llominc  Richard  for  Iiis  support.  Tho  ewcmy's  fire 
subsided  by  degrven,  and  when  liis  guns  could  no  longer  be 
brought  to  bear,  ho  struck  his  cohiurs. 

At  this  juncture,  hi»  mainmast  went  by  the  board.  Lieu- 
tenant Dale  was  loft  below,  where  being  no  longer  able  to 
rttllj  bis  men,  he,  nlthough  severely  wounded,  sujK'Hntendcd 
the  working  of  the  pumps.  Notwithstanding  every  effort, 
the  hold  of  the  Bonne  Homme  Richard  was  hull*  full  of  water, 
when  tho  enemy  surrendered.  After  the  action,  the  wind  blew 
freiih,  and  the  Humes  on  board  the  Richard  spread  anew,  nor 
were  they  extinguished  until  day-light  appeareil.  In  tho 
meantime  all  the  ammunition  was  biinight  on  deck  to  he  thrown 
Oferhoard,  in  case  of  necessity.  The  enemy  had  nailed  bis 
flag  to  the  mast,  at  the  beginning  of  the  action;  and  after  tlie 
captain  had  called  for  quartri-s.  he  could  not  prevail  ujwn  his 
men  to  bring  down  his  colours,  as  they  cxpresaed  tfacir  dread 
uf  tho  American  rifles.  He  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  do  that 
service  hiniBelf.  In  taking  possession  of  fhe  enemj,  throe  of 
Joni's'  men  wcvc  Killed  aflr-i-  t.lic  ■iui'iTtiilor,  i'ov  wliicli  rtii  ■j\v)- 
logy  was  afterwards  made.  The  captured  vessel  proved  to 
be  His  Britannic  Majesty's  ship  Serupis,  captain  Pearson, 
rating  forty-four,  but  mounting  fifty  carriage  guns.  Tli» 
Bonne  Homme  Richard  had  one  hundred  and  sixty -five  killed. 
«nd  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  wounded  and  missing.  Tho 
Serapis  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  kilted,  and  seventy-six 
wounded.  All  hands  were  removed  on  board  the  prize,  to- 
gether with  such  articles  as  could  he  saved,  and  about  ten 
o'clock,  A.  M.  the  next  day,  the  Bonne  Homme  Richard 
Eunk. 

Shortly  after  this  contest  had  terminated,  captain  Cotineau 
in  the  Pallas,  engaged  the  enemy's  lesser  ship,  which  struck 
after  a  severe  engagement  of  two  hours  and  a  half.  She 
proved  to  be  the  Countess  of  Scarborough.  Her  braces  were 
all  cut  away,  as  well  as  her  running  rigging  and  top-sail 
sheets.  Seven  of  her  guns  were  dismounted;  four  men  killed, 
and  twenty  wounded.  More  than  fifteen  hundred  persons 
witnessed  the  sanguinary  conflict  from  Flamborough  head. 

On  his  arrival  in  America,  Congress  passed  an  act,  dated 
April  14,  1781,  in  which  he  was  thankca,  in  the  most  flatter- 
ing manner,  "for  the  zeal,  the  prudence  and  the  intrepidity, 
with  which  be  sustained  the  honour  of  the  American  flag ;  for 
his  bold  and  successful  enterprise,  with  a  view  to  redeem  from 
captivity  the  citizens  of  America,  who  had  fallen  into  the 
bands  of  the  English ;  and  for  the  eminent  services  by  which 
he  had  added  lustre  to  his  own  character  and  the  arms  of  Amer- 
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ica.^'  A  committee  of  Congress  was  also  of  opinion,  ''that 
he  deseired  a  gold  medal  in  remembrance  of  his  services.'' 

Jones  seems  to  have  been  a  man  capable  of  the  most  daring 
deeds,  both  from  his  bravery  and  his  arts  of  deception.  An 
instance  of  the  latter  occurs  in  a  case  of  attack  upon  an  En- 
glish frigate,  superior  to  him  in  force,  off  the  Island  of  Ber- 
muda. Happening  to  fall  in  with  this  frigate,  he  was  imme- 
diately hailed,  when  he  returned  the  name  of  a  ship  of  the  Bri- 
tish navy.  This  satisfied  the  English  captain,  who,  as  the 
sea  was  rough  and  as  it  was  near  night,  ordered  him  to  keep 
company  till  the  morrow,  when  he  would  send  his  boat  aboM*(K 
But  to-morrow  never  dawned  on  the  hapless  Englishman, 
for  Jones,  getting  up  within  pistot  shot  distance,  discharged  a 
broadside  into  him,  and  immediately  discharged  the  other, 
when  the  English  vessel  sunk  with  every  soul  on  board  her. 
Jones  was  then  in  the  United  States'  frigate  Ariel.  On  peace 
taking  place,  he  returned  to  Europe,  and  going  to  St  Peters- 
burgh,  was  honoured  with  a  commission  in  the  Empress  Cath- 
arine's fleet,  when  the  English  under  him  refusing  to  serve, 
he  was  transferred  to  a  command  under  the  Prince  of  Nassau, 
then  acting  against  the  Turkish  fleet  Here  by  a  successful 
stratagem,  he  put  the  Turkish  fleet  into  the  power  of  the 
Prince,  who  wantonly  set  it  on  fire,  and  thus  barbarously  in- 
volved the  crews  in  one  general  destruction.  On  Jones'  retire- 
ment from  the  service,  he  went  to  France,  and  after  living 
through  the  first  stages  of  the  revolution,  died  in  tlie  city  of 
Paris  in  the  year  1792. 

KALB,  Babon  db,  was  major  general  in  the  American 
army  during  the  revolutionary  war.  He  was  a  German  by 
birth,  a  brave  and  meritorious  officer.  He  had  attained  a  high 
reputation  in  military  service,  and  was  a  knight  of  the  order 
of  military  merit  and  a  brigadier  general  in  the  armies  of 
France.  He  accompanied  the  marquis  de  la  Fayette  to  this 
country,  and  having  proffered  his  services  to  Congress,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  office  of  major  general.  He  repaired  to  the 
main  army,  in  which  he  served  at  the  head  of  the  Maryland 
division,  very  much  respected. 

Possessing  a  stout  frame,  with  excellent  health,  no  officer 
M'as  more  able  to  encounter  the  toils  of  war.  Moderate  in 
mental  powers,  as  in  literary  acquirements,  he  excelled  chief- 
ly in  practical  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  gained  during  a 
life  by  close  and  accurate  investigation  of  the  cause  and  ef- 
fect of  passing  events. 

No  man  was  better  qualified  for  the  undertaking.  He  was 
sober,  drinking  water  only :  abstemious  to  excess ;  living  on 
bread,  sometimes  with  beef  soup,  at  other  times  with  cold  beef; 
industrious,  it  being  his  constant  habit  to  rise  at  five  in  the 
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morning,  light  hi»  cftmllr,  devote  himself  to  writing,  wfltch 
Mais  nrvcr  intermitted  during  the  day  but  when  interruptcil  hy 
his  blioi-t  meals,  or  hy  attention  to  liis  official  duty ;  and  pro- 
foundly secret. 

No  man  flurpaH<tod  thi!)  gpntlenmn  in  simplicity  and  conde- 
scension ;  wht<:li  g»ve  to  Iit^  df  [Hn'tinent  a.  ca^t  of  iuniability 
extremely  ingratiating,  exciting  conlidcnco  and  esteem. 

At  the  battle  of  Camden,  in  Soulli  Carolina,  the  baron  dc 
Kalb  commanded  tho  right  wing  of  the  American  amj' — 
At  tlio  commencement  of  tho  action,  tlic  givat  body  of  the 
militia,  nho  formed  the  left  wing  of  the  army,  nn  being  charg- 
ed with  fixed  bayonets  by  tlic  British  infantry,  threw  down 
their  arms,  and  with  the  utmost  precipitation  fled  from  the 
field.  In  this  battle  the  Americans  suffered  a  severe  defrat 
and  loss.  The  continental  troops,  wliu  formed  the  right  wing 
of  the  array,  inferior  as  they  were  in  numbers  to  the  BritiHh, 
stood  tlieir  ground,  and  maintained  thcconQict  with  great  re- 
solution. Never  did  men  acquit  themselves  better.  The 
Americans  lost  the  whole  of  their  artillery,  eight  field  pieces, 
upwards  of  two  hundred  wagonn.  and  the  greatest  part  of 
tlieir  husg;iKC"-  '1''"'  royal  army  fimglit  with  great  bravery, 
but  their  victory  was  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  their  supe- 
riority in  cavalry,  and  the  precipitate  retreat  of  the  American 
militia. 

De  Kalb,  sustaining  by  his  splendid  example  tlic  coura- 
geous efforts  of  our  inferior  force,  in  his  la.st  resolute  attempt 
to  seize  victory,  received  eleven  wounds,  and  was  made  pri- 
soner. His  lingering  life  was  rescued  from  immediate  death 
by  the  brave  interposition  of  lieutenant-colonel  du  Buysson, 
one  uf  his  aid-de-camps ;  who,  embracing  the  prostrate  gene- 
ral, receiveil  into  his  own  body  the  bayonets  pointed  at  his 
friend.  Chevalier  dc  Buysson  rushed  through  the  clashing 
bayonets,  and  stretching  his  arms  over  the  body  of  the  fallen 
hero,  exclaimed,  "save  the  Baron  de  Kalb  I  save  the  Baron 
dc  Kalb  !"  The  British  officci-s  interposed  and  preiented  his 
immediate  destruction  :  but  he  survived  the  action  but  a  few 
hours.  To  a  British  officer,  who  kindly  condoled  with  liim  in 
bis  misfortune,  lie  replied,  "  I  thank  jou  for  your  genci-ous 
sympathy,  but  I  die  the  death  I  always  prayed  for ;  the  death 
uf  soldier  fighting  for  the  rights  of  man." 

The  hei-oic  veteran,  though  treated  with  every  attention, 
sui'vived  but  a  few  days.  Never  w  ere  the  last  moments  of  a 
noldier  better  employed.  lie  dictated  a  letter  to  general 
Smallwood,  who  succeeded  to  the  command  of  his  division, 
Lreatiiiitg  in  every  word  his  sincere  and  ardent  affection  for 
his  olUccrs  and  soldiers;  expressing  his  admiration  of  their 
late  noble,  though  unsuccessful,  stand ;  reciting  the  eulogy 
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%liicb  ttefar  bntveiy  kad  extorted  from  the  fenetiiV ;  togetfief 
%Hii  the  liTely  delight  such  testimotiy  of  their  valoar  had  ex<> 
dted  in  bis  own  mindy  then  hovering  on  the  shadowy  con« 
flnes  of  Ufe*  Feeling  the  pressure  of  death*  he  stretched  out 
liis  quivering  hand  to  his  frietid  and  aid-de-camp,  Chevalier 
de  Bnjsson,  proud  of  his  generous  wounds,  he  breathed  his 
last  in  benedictions  on  his  faithful,  brave  division.  We  lost^ 
besides  m^jor  general  baron  de  Kalb,  many  excellent  officers^ 
and  aoiotig  them  lieutenant  colonel  Potterfieldt  whose  pro- 
mise  of  future  greatness  had  endeared  him  to  the  whole  army^ 

General  Washington,  many  years  aftet*,  on  a  visit  to  Cam« 
den  Inquired  for  the  grave  of  De  Raib.  After  looldng  on  it 
awhile,  with  a  countenance  marked  with  thought,  he  breathed 
a  deep  sigb«  and  exclaimed^  '^so  there  lies  the  brave  De  kalb$ 
the  generous  stranger,  who  came  from  a  distant  land  to  fight 
our  battles,  and  to  water  with  his  blood  the  tree  of  our  liberty^* 
Would  to  God  he  had  lived  to  share  its  fruits !'' 

On  the  14th  of  October,  1780,  cdngress  l-esolved,  that  t 
monument  should  be  erected  to  his  memory,  in  the  town  ot 
Annapolis,  in  the  state  of  Maryland,  with  the  following  in<> 
■cription: 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the 

BARON  DE  RALE, 

Knight  of  the  royal  order  of  Military  Merits 

Brigadier  of  the  armies  of  France^ 

and 

MAJOR  GENEaAl 

In  the  service  of  the  United  States  of  America^ 
Having  served  with  honour  and  reputation, 

For  three  years. 

He  gave  a  last  and  glorious  proof  of  his  at* 

tachment  to  the  liberties  of  mankind^ 

And  the  cause  of  America, 

In  tlie  action  near  Camden,  in  the  state  of  South  Catoltfiif 

Oil  the  16th  of  August,  1780; 

Where,  leading  on  the  troops  of  the 

Maryland  and  Delaware  lines. 

Against  superior  numbers. 

And  animating  them  by  his  example. 

To  deeds  of  valour^ 

He  was  pierced  with  many  woutids. 

And  on  the  nineteenth  following  expired^ 

In  the  48th  year  of  his  age. 

THE  G0HGRE88 

Of  the  United  States  of  America, 

In  gratitade  to  his  zeal,  services  and  meri^ 

Have  erected  ttiis  mM)naoimt 
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KKNNAnn,NATH*!<!Ei..attlw(ommpnccmpntofthoWar 
of  tlie  rovolutton.  ciitcml  jw  a  volunteer  in  one  of  the  first 
iTginicnts  in  MaNstwhusftts.  for  the  term  "f  one  year.  At 
tliecKpimlioB  oFthat  cngagonient  lie  cntertd  on  boanl  a  pri- 
vate armed  vcsBcl!  was  captured,  carried  to  England,  aud 
kept  in  cl«»e  confinement  at  tlie  Mill  pnwin  tor  two  >earsand 
a  (|uartpr.  being  encmiruged  with  no  other  pi-ospecl,  than  a 
elill  protrarlt'd  CdnfincniRiit.  a  terDiinatitni  of  It  by  bring 
hanged  nn  a  rebel.  Tbcncehe  uaaiM-nt  to  France  in  a  cartel, 
whei-e  un  the  2(Hh  April.  ir"9.  he  entered  on  bi»rd  the  lion 
Homme  Richard,  nnder  Uic  etlcliratcd  Jnlm  Paul  Jones,  and 
wai  with  him  in  mma  of  tho  moHt  desprnite  entxrpriseit  tn 
which  Uiat  commander  waa  engHged.  From  that  vessel  ho 
was  put  on  board  a  yvHv-  and  onicred  for  Kranco.  flc  wan 
again  captured  and  earned  into  Hull  in  the  north  of  England, 
transported  to  Spithend,  put  on  lioanl  the  Unicorn  frigate  and 
compelled  to  do  duty  until,  at  the  eminent  hazard  of  his  life, 
he  c»tai»ed  In  the  island  of  Jamaica.  Thence  he  rrtnmed  to 
America,  a  little  before  the  thixe  of  the  war.  After  the  peace 
of  '83,  he  engaged  in  the  merchant  service  and  continued  a 
reputable  nbip  nmslor  until  near  tlie  (-omnn'iirrment  of  the  late 
war,  when  he  was  appointed  by  government  to  the  comnnand 
of  a  Revenue  Cutter  and  continued  in  the  same  to  the  close 
of  the  war.  After  that  period,  until  liiH  death,  he  wa^  employ- 
ed as  an  Inspector  of  the  Customs  at  Portsmouth. 

Hedicd  June  24fh,  IB23,  in  Portsmoutli,  New  Hampshire, 
aged  sixty  eight  years. 

KIRKWOOD,  Robert,  a  brave  and  meritorious  officer 
of  the  Delaware  line,  in  tlie  army  of  the  revolution,  wlioso 
character  and  services  haye  not  received  that  notice  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  We  embrace,  therefore,  with  pleasure,  tlie 
op]>(>rtunity,  so  far  as  it  lies  in  our  power,  to  preserve  the 
memory  of  one,  who,  though  from  accident,  not  elevated  to 
conspicuous  rank,  nor  hitherto  decorated  with  eminent  histo- 
ncal  distinction,  was  the  pride  of  his  native  state,  and  an  or- 
nament to  the  army  that  defended  American  independence. 
AVe  doubt  not  there  are  many  that  held  subordinate  stations 
in  the  army  of  the  revolution,  who  have  not  received  that  meed 
of  renown  which  they  merited ;  and  there  can  be  no  task  more 
delightful  to  a  grateful  posterity,  nor  more  wortliy  of  a  pat- 
riot, than  to  sciirch  nut  the  rolls  of  honorable  exploit,  and  to 
pi*omulgatf  it  to  our  country.  Whether  we  consider  the  in- 
trinsic gallantry  of  our  revolutionary  heroes  and  statesmen, 
the  sufferings  they  endured,  or  the  inextimablc  value  of  the 
blessings  tliey  obtained,  no  nation  has  prouder  examples  to 
appeal  to  than  the  American  people;  no  nation  was  ever  called 
on  by  stronger  obligationsjof  gratitude,  to  honor  their  cha- 
lacters  and  to  consecrate  their  memories. 
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Bahert  Kirkwood  was  a  native  of  the  state  of  Delaware. 
9e  was  bom  in  Newcastle  county,  near  the  village  of  New- 
arkf  celebrated  for  an  excellent  academyy  in  which  he  receiv- 
ed m  classical  education.  On  the  termination  of  his  literary 
atadiesy  fae  engaged  in  farming,  and  continued  his  agricultu- 
ral pursuits  until  hostilities  took  place  between  Great  Britain 
mnd  the  colonies.  In  January,  1776,  when  it  became  obvious 
that  the  war  would  be  serious  and  bloody,  when  uncondition- 
ml  submission  to  absolute  power  or  resistance,  were  the  alter- 
natives, the  intelligent  and  patriotic  mind  of  Kirkwood  did  not 
hesitate  as  to  the  proper  course.  He  entered  as  lieutenant  in 
the  regiment  of  his  native  state,  commanded  by  colonel  Haz- 
let,  and  witii  it  joined  the  army  under  Washington  at  New- 
Tork.  He  was  present  throughout  the  campaign  at  Long 
Island  and  its  neighborhood,  and  partook  in  the  disasters  that 
ensued  from  the  misfortunes  of  our  troo|>s  in  that  quarter. 
On  Washington's  return  to  the  Jersies,  when  victory  was  re- 
called to  the  American  standard  at  I'renton  and  Princeton^ 
he  participated  in  his  country's  triumphs.  In  the  engagement 
at  Princeton,  colonel  Hazlet  fell,  deeply  lamented;  and  the 
year's  enlistment  of  his  men  being  expired,  the  regiment  was 
re-organized  early  in  1777,  under  colonel  Hall,  since  govern- 
or of  Delaware.  Kirkwood  now  received  the  commission  of 
captain  in  this  regiment,  and  served  as  such  throughout  the 
campaigns  of  1777,  '78  and  '79,  being  concerned  in  every 
battle  of  importance  fought  during  these  years. 

In  1780,  general  Gates  took  with  him  the  Delaware  regi- 
ment and  the  Maryland  Vine,  to  South  Carolina,  and  they  were 
actively  employed  under  the  command  of  lieutenant  colonel 
Yaughan  and  major  Patton,  at  the  battle  of  Camden,  in 
which  general  Gates  sustained  a  serious  reverse  of  fortune, 
and  the  American  army  was  totally  defeated.  In  this  disas- 
ter the  Delaware  regiment  was  reduced  from  eight  to  two 
companies,  containing  together  about  195  men^  the  command- 
ing officers,  with  the  greater  part  of  the  regiment,  being  made 
prisoners  by  the  British.  The  two  companies  that  remained 
continued  under  the  command  of  captains  Kirkwood  and  Jac- 
quet,  the  latter  of  wliom  yet  lives  near  Wilmington,  Dela- 
ware, beloved  and  esteemed  for  his  virtues  and  patriotism. 
Under  these  officers  the  remains  of  tlie  regiment  served  until 
the  close  of  the  war;  and  when  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 
this  oorps  are  considei*ed,  the  reason  will  be  discovered  why 
an  officer  so  meritorious  as  captain  Kirkwood,  was  not  pro- 
moted, notwithstanding  promotions  as  high  as  colonels  were 
made  in  the  lines  of  several  states.  The  state  of  Delaware 
bad  but  one  regiment  in  the  army;  and  as  it  '^as  expected 
from  time  to  time,  that  colonel  Yaughan  and  major  Patton,  or 
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Itoth.  would  be  exclmngvd,  Rirkwooil  could  not  be  ^-omotod 
in  llie  lincof  tliisstati';  and  in  the  lincM  of  other  slates,  prftnio. 
tioiis  took  place  (uiiong  tl»cra,selvcs.  Besidps,  the  regiroput 
was  sit  redacctl  in  uuinlicn*,  aft  not  to  i-cquirc  an  oOircr  of  a 
higliei-  rank  than  cai»t*in.  In  aiintlicr  lint,  or  under  difl«rent 
cirrumBtanrcs,  there  can  bu  no  doubt  Ktrkwood's  gallantry, 
zeal,  a»d  unirnrm  devotion  to  tliv  causp.  wonid  have  b(«n  re- 
warded witli  a  higlicr  rank,  »nd  a  more  conH|ii(  nous  standing 
in  the  eye  or  the  nation- 

In  the  southern  campaign  the  two  companies  were  attached 
tm  light  inranlry  t«  Lee's  relehralcd  legion,  and  Iax  pliw-«il 
great  cpnAdcnce  in  lliem.     In  the  battles  of  t)i«  CowpenH,  liVu 
whirh  the  cnrpo  of  tlic  maraudiiig  Tarleton  was  cut  to  pieceRM 
at  Guilford,  where  lord  CornwaliiH*  army  receivwl  a  sbot^  J 
from  wbirU  it  never  rcro\crcd;  at  Camtko,  llic  Eutawa,  aa4  1 
other  plarcs.  wlicru  victory  became  familiar  to  the  America^  1 
soldier,  Kirkwood  exhibited  his  usual  traits  of  gallantry.   At>fl 
the  Cowpens.  he  waa  at  the  head  of  the  first  platoon  of  col*^ , 
net  Howard's  memorable  corps;  and  when  tlie  colonel  was  or- 
dered to  charge,  Kirkwood  advanced  ten  pares  in  front  of  the 
corps,  charged  with   his  espontnon.  and  called  to  Iiis  men  to 
cow  oil!     His  example,  said  genci'Til    Morgan,  who  used   to 
relate  this  anecdote,  inspired  the  whole  cor|)s. 

The  southern  army  finally  drove  the  enemy  from  the  Caro- 
linas,  taking  successively  nineof  their  forts  or  fortifled  places. 
Captain  Kirkwood  was  alwayn  among  the  first  in  the  enemy's 
lines  or  works,  and  repeatedly  received  the  thanks  and  ap- 
plause of  generals  Greene,  Morgan  and  Smallwood.  This 
distinguished  enterprise  achieved  a  high  reputation  for  him- 
self, and  acquired,  by  the  co-oi>eration  of  liis  hroUicr  officers 
find  soldiers,  a  peculiar  renown  for  the  gallant  i-emnant  of 
the  Delaware  regiment.  At  the  termination  of  the  war, 
through  the  solicitation  and  influence  of  general  Washington, 
he  was  brevetted  a  major,  and  he  returned  to  his  native  state, 
where  he  was  cordially  received,  and  gratefully  welcomed, 
by  his  numerous  friends  and  admiring  fellow  ciUzcns. 

Major  Kirkwood  afterwards  emigrated  to  the  state  of  Ohio* 
and  settled  on  his  lands  nearly  opjiosite  to  Wheeling,  in  the 
Indian  country.  This  was  an  adventurous  attempt,  and  would 
bave  probably  intimidated  any  but  the  firm  mind  of  a  man  to 
vhom  danger  was  familiar:  fiir  he  was  almost  the  only  white 

E:rson  on  that  side  of  the  river.  Jlo  had  left  his  family  in 
elawarc,  and  commenced  the  building  of  a  log  cabin.  It 
was  not  long,  however,  before  his  military  skill  ami  intrepidity 
were  wanting  to  defend  his  life  and  property.  The  Indians 
approached  at  night  with  design  to  attack  him.  Being  assist- 
00  b^  an  officer  and  some  salditrs,  wlui  bad  crossed  the  river 
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from  WheeKngy  he  ordered  them  to  lie  down,  and  instructed 
them  when  the  Indians  advanced  to  rise  up  suddenly,  fire  all 
at  once,  and  then  rush  on.  The  stratagem  was  executed,  and 
succeeded:  the  Indians  advanced  boldly,  not  suspecting  dan- 
gerf  and  seTeral  being  killed,  the  rent  fled. 

But  his  country's  danger  once  more  summoned  him.  and  for 
the  last  time,  to  the  field;  and  the  veteran  soldier  obeyed  the 
call  with  alacrity.  The  whole  West  was  in  alarm  from  the 
incursions  of  the  savages,  and  an  army  being  raised  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States  to  repel  tliero,  and  placed 
under  the  command  of  general  St  Clair.  Kirk  wood  resumed 
his  sword  as  the  oldest  captain  of  the  oldest  regiment  of  tho 
United  States.  In  the  decisive  defeat  of  St.  Clair,  by  the  Mi- 
ami Indians,  on  the  4th  November,  1792,  Kirk  wood  fell  on 
the  field  of  battle,  fighting  with  his  usual  heroism  at  the  head 
of  his  detachment.  It  was  the  thirty-third  time  he  had  risked 
liLs  life  for  his  country,  and  he  died,  as  he  had  lived,  brave, 
patriotic,  and  full  of  honour. 

Major  Rirkwood's  character  and  qualities  are  always 
spoken  of,  by  those  who  knew  tiim,  in  exalted  language.  Ge-* 
neral  Lee,  in  his  memoirs,  mentions  him  in  terms  of  approba- 
tion and  distinction.  Colonel  Jacob  Slougli,  of  Lancasteft 
Pennsylvania,  who  was  bis  intimate  associate  and  brother  of- 
ficer in  St.  Clair's  army,  in  a  letter  to  liis  friend,  a  represen- 
tative in  congress  from  the  state  of  Maryland,  written  in 
May,  1 824,  states  some  particulars  relative  to  his  death. 

"  I  have  received  the  letter  you  honoured  me  with,'*  says 
colonel  Slough,  **on  the  subject  of  the  services  and  virtues  of 
my  much-lamented  friend,  Kirkwood,  and  will,  with  pleasure, 
narrate  them.  Having  hcainl  many  of  the  officers  of  the  re- 
volution, who  knew  him,  when  he  belonged  to  Smallwood*s, 
afterwards  Howard's,  regiment,  speak  of  him  in  the  most  ex- 
alted ternts,  I  became  much  prepossessed  in  his  favour,  long 
before  I  knew  him;  and  when  I  found  him  a  captain  in  gene- 
ral St.  Clair's  army,  I  took  pains  to  become  acquainted  with 
him.  I  soon  discovered  that  this  desire  was  mutual,  and  in  a 
little  time  we  became  fast  friends;  so  much  so,  that  when  not 
on  duty,  we  were  generally  together.  I  passed  many  nights 
with  him  on  guard,  and  benefitted  greatly  from  his  ex])erience, 
as  a  man  of  honour,  a  soldier,  and  a  police  officer.  Captain 
Kirkwood  had  been  sick  for  several  days  previous  to  the  4th 
November,  hot  was  always  ready  for  duty.  At  the  dawn  of 
day  that  morning,  after  the  advanced  guard  was  attacked  and 
driven  in,  I  saw  him  cheering  his  men,  and  by  bis  example, 
inspiring  confidence  in  all  who  saw  him.  When  he  received 
the  wound,  I  cannot  say.  I  was  at  a  distance  from  him,  and 
busily  engaged  in  iittending  to  my  own  duty.     About  eight 
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o'clock,  I  received  &  severe  vound  in  my  right  arm,  just 
above  the  elbow.  As  it  bled  very  much,  and  our  surgeon  wu 
in  the  rear,  I  was  advised  to  go  and  have  it  drenscd.  On  my 
way  to  rejoin  my  rompany,  1  found  my  friend  Kirk  wood  lying 
agaiiiiit  the  root  of  a  tt^c.  nhot  through  tlic  abdomen,  ana 
in  greatpain.  After  calling  to  the  surgeon,  and  commending 
him  to  his  care,  I  saw  no  more  of  him  until  the  retreat  was 
onlered.  I  then  ran  to  him,  and  proposcil  having  him  carried 
oiT.  He  said  no.  "  I  am  dying ;  save  yourself  if  yon  can, 
and  leave  me  to  my  fate :  hut  as  the  last  act  of  frienoahip  you 
can  confer  on  me,  blow  my  brains  out  I  see  the  Indiana 
coming,  and  God  knows  how  they  will  treat  me!"  You  ran 
better  Judge  of  my  feelings  than  I  can  descrihc  them.  I  shook 
him  by  the  hand,  and  left  him  to  his  fate." 

Thus  fell  by  the  hands  of  the  savages,  the  hero  wlin  had  sur- 
vived the  most  eventful  battles  of  tlic  rcvniution,  where  he  had 
faced  danger  and  deatli  in  every  shape.  But  his  example  will, 
we  trust,  loRg  live  for  the  imitation  of  posterity,  and  his  name 
merits  a  portion  nf  that  fame  which  it  belongs  to  Americans 
to  award  to  thiwie  hv  whom  tlie  revolution  waa  achieved. 

KNOWLTON.  TuoMAs.  a  brave  and  distinguished  officer 
in  the  iTvolutionai-y  war,  was  a  native  of  Ashford,  Connect- 
icut, lie  was  among  the  first  who  rallied  round  the  standard 
of  independence,  giving  the  country  that  warlike,  attitude  ne- 
cessary to  sustain  it.  At  the  battle  of  Long  Island,  and  in 
tlie  memorable  retreat  of  the  American  army  to  New  York, 
in  August,  1776,  ho  commanded  a  regiment  of  light  infantry, 
which  formed  the  van  of  the  American  army.  It  was  to  co- 
lonel Rnowlton.  to  whom  general  Washington  applied,  to  de- 
vise some  mode  of  obtaining  infnrmation  of  the  Btreng;th  and 
future  movements  of  the  British  army.  Colonel  Knowlton 
communicated  the  views  and  wishes  of  the  commander  in  chief 
to  captain  Nathan  Ilalc,  an  ofliccr  in  his  regiment,  and  wbow 
anient  pafriotiKm.  and  bold  and  adventHPous  spirit,  was  well 
known.  Captain  flnlc,  as  has  already  been  mentioned  in  our 
preceding  pages,  immediately  oflTcrcd  himself  a  volunteer  in 
this  dilBciiJt  and  hazardous  enterprise.  It  has  been  nlreaily 
mentioiied,  he  fell  a  martyr  to  the  liberties  of  his  coantry.  and 
iio  officer  in  the  American  army  lamented  his  early  fall  more 
than  bis  friend  colonel  Knowlton.  Hr,  however,  did  not  long 
sunivo  his  young  friend  Hale.  In  September.  1776,  a  skir- 
mish took  ])lace  bi>tween  two  battalions  nf  light  infantry  mod 
Highlanders,  commanded  by  brigadier  general  Leslie,  and 
some  detachments  from  the  American  army,  under  tbo  com- 
mand of  colonel  Knowlton,  and  major  Lcitch,  of  Virginia. 
The  cofonel  was  killed,  and  the  major  badly  woonded.  "I^ 
officers  and  mes  fought  with  great  bravery,  and  &irly  beat 
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their  adtenaries  from  flie  field.  Thus  fell  tlie  brave  colonel 
Knowlton,  who  had  early  embarked  in  the  revolutionary  con« 
testf  and  sacrificed  his  life  for  tlie  cause  of  liberty  and  his 
countiy,  in  which  he  had  engaged  with  patriotic  ardour  and 
chivalrous  heroism.  * 

KNOX9  HEicRTt  major-general  in  the  American  army  du- 
ring the  revolutionary  war,  was  born  in  Boston,  July  25, 1750. 
His  parents  were  of  Scottish  descent.  Before  our  revolutionary 
war,  which  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  developcment  of 
his  patriotic  feelings  and  military  talents,  he  was  engaged  in 
a  bookstore.  By  means  of  his  early  education,  and  this  hon- 
ourable employment,  he  acquired  a  taste  for  literary  pursuits^ 
which  he  retained  through  life. 

Young  Knox  gave  early  proofs  of  his  attachment  to  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  his  counti-y.  It  will  be  recollected,  that»  in 
various  parts  of  the  state,  volunteer  companies  were  formed 
in  1774,  with  a  view  to  awaken  the  martial  spirit  of  the  peo- 
{)le,  and  as  a  sort  of  preparation  for  the  contest  which  was  ap- 
prehended. Knox  was  an  officer  in  a  military  corps  of  this 
denomination ;  and  was  distinguished  by  his  activity  and  dis- 
cipline. There  is  evidence  of  his  giving  uncommon  attention 
to  military  tactics  at  this  period,  especially  to  the  branch  of 
enginery  and  artillery,  in  which  he  afterwards  so  greatly  ex- 
celled. 

It  is  also  to  be  recorded,  in  proof  of  his  predominant  love 
of  country,  and  its  liberties,  that  he  had  before  tliis  time,  he- 
come  connected  with  a  very  respectable  family,  which  adhered 
to  the  measures  of  the  British  ministry,  and  had  received  great 
promises  both  of  honour  and  profit,  if  he  would  follow,  the 
standard  of  his  sovereign.  Even  at  this  time  his  talents  were 
too  great  to  be  overlooked ;  and  it  was  wished,  if  possible,  to 
prevent  him  from  attaching  himself  to  the  cause  of  the  provin- 
cials. He  was  one  of  those  whose  departure  from  Boston  was 
interdicted  by  governor  Gage,  soon  after  the  affair  of  Lexing- 
ton. The  object  of  Gage  was  probably  not  so  much  to  keep 
tliese  eminent  characters  as  hostages,  as  to  deprive  the  Amer- 
icans of  their  talents  and  services.  In  June,  liowever,  he 
found  means  to  make  his  way  through  the  British  lines,  to  the 
American  army  at  Cambridge.  He  was  here  received  with 
joyful  enthusiasm :  for  his  knowledge  of  the  military  art,  and 
his  zeal  for  tlie  liberties  of  the  country,  were  admitted  by  all. 
The  provincial  congress  then  convened  at  Watertown,  imme- 
diately sent  for  him,  and  entrusted  solely  to  him  the  erection 
of  such  fortresses  as  might  be  necessary  to  prevent  a  sudden 
attack  from  the  enemy  in  Boston.  '^ 

The  little  army  of  militia,  collected  in  and  about  Cambridge, 
in  the  spring  of  177  5,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Lexingtoni  was 
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without  order  m\A  discipline.  All  woa  inHubonlinatlan  Ul4 
c-onrusion.  General  WaHliington  did  tint  arrive  to  lake  coin* 
mand  of  the  troojis  until  after  this  fn'riwl.  In  this  state  of 
things,  Knox  dcctincil  any  particular  rommission,  though  ho 
readily  directed  his  attention  and  exerttona  to  tho  injects  which 
congress  requested. 

It  was  in  the  roarsc  of  this  scti)ii>n.  anil  hrfnrc  ho  had  fiir- 
mally  undertaken  the  ominnnd  of  the  artillery,  that  Knox 
volunteered  his  sen  ires  to  go  to  St.  John's,  in  the  prwince  of 
Canada,  and  to  bring  thence  t»  Cambridge,  all  theheavy  or- 
dinance and  military  stoi-rs.  This  hazanlous  enterprize  he 
effected  in  a  niaiiiier  which  astonished  nil  who  knew  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  service. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  this  fortunate  expedition,  he 
tuiik  roinmand  of  the  whole  corps  of  the  aritllery  of  our  army, 
and  retained  it  until  the  close  of  the  war.  To  IiJm  the  coun- 
try was  chiefly  indebted  for  the  organization  of  the  artillery 
ntid  ordnance  dopnrttnent.  tie  gave  it  both  fonn  and  effitien- 
ry  ;  and  It  was  distinguished  alike  for  its  expertnesa  of  disci- 
pline and  promptness  of  exerution. 

At  the  Imtlk'  of  Monmouth,  in  New  Jei-sey.  in  June,  ITTSf 
general  Knox  exhibited  new  proofs  of  his  bravery  and  skill. 
Under  his  personal  and  immediate  direction,  the  artillery  gave 
gi-cat  effect  to  the  success  of  that  menmrable  day.  It  will  bo 
remembered,  that  the  British  troops  were  much  more  numer- 
ous than  ours;  and  that  general  Lee  was  charge<l  with  keep- 
ing back  the  battalion  he  commanded  from  the  field  of  battle. 
The  situation  of  our  army  was  most  critical.  General  Wash- 
ington was  personally  engaged  in  rallying  and  directing  the 
troops  in  the  most  dangerous  positions.  The  affair  terminat- 
ed in  favour  of  our  gallant  army;  and  generals  Knox  and 
Wayne  received  the  particular  commendations  of  the  com- 
mander-in-cliief,  tlie  following  day.  in  the  orders  issued  on  the 
occasion.  After  mentioning  the  good  conduct  and  braver^'  of 
general  Wayne,  and  thanking  the  gallant  officers  and  men  who 
distinguished  themselves,  general  Washington  says,  "he  can 
*ith  pleasure  inform  general  Knox,  and  the  oificers  of  tlie  ar- 
tillery, that  the  enemy  have  done  them  the  justice  to  ac- 
knowledge that  no  artillery  could  be  better  served  tlian 
oars." 

AVhen  general  Greene  was  offered  the  arduous  command  of 
the  southern  department,  he  replied  to  the  commander-in- 
rhief,  "Knox  is  the  man  for  this  difficult  undertaking;  all 
obstaMT'  vanish  before  him  ;  his  resources  arc  infinite." — 
"Triie^*  replied  Washington,  "  and  therefore  1  cannot  part 
with  him." 

No  officer  iu  the  axmyt  it  is  beltered,  more  lu^gely  shared 
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in  the  iflection  and  confidence  of  the  illustrious  Washington^ 
In  e?eiy  action  where  he  appeared,  Knox  was  with  him:  at* 
eveiy  council  of  war,  he  bore  a  part  In  truth,  he  possessed 
talents  and  qualities,  which  could  not  fail  to  recommend  him 
\o  a  man  of  the  discriminating  mind  of  Washington. — 
Ho  was  intelligent^  brave,  patriotic,  humane,  honourable. 
Wiishington  soon  became  sensible  of  his  merits,  and  bestowed 
on  him  his  esteem,  his  friendsliip,  and  confidence. 

On  the  resignation  of  major-general  Benjamin  Lincoln, 
Knox  was  appointed  secretary  of  tlie  war  department,  by 
congress,  dunng  the  period  of  the  convention.  And  when  the 
federal  government  was  organized  in  1789,  he  was  designated 
by  president  Washington  for  the  same  honourable  and  respon- 
sible office. 

This  office  he  held  for  about  five  years;  enjoying  the  confi- 
dence of  the  president,  and  esteemed  by  all  his  colleagues  in 
the  administration  of  the  federal  government.  Of  his  talents, 
his  integrity,  and  his  devotion  to  the  interests  and  prosperity 
of  his  country,  no  one  had  ever  any  reason  to  doubt.  In 
1794,  he  retired  from  office  to  a  private  station,  followed  by  the 
esteem  and  love  of  all  who  had  been  honoured  with  his  ac- 
quaintance. 

At  this  time  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Thomaston,  on 
St  Geoi^e's  river,  in  the  district  of  Maine,  two  hundred 
miles  north-east  of  Boston.  He  was  possessed  of  extensive 
landed  property  in  that  part  of  the  country,  which  had  for- 
merly belonged  to  general  Waldo,  the  maternal  grandfather  of 
Mrs.  Knox. 

At  the  request  of  his  fellow-citizens,  tliougli  unsolicited  on 
his  part,  he  filled  a  seat  at  the  council-board  of  Massachu- 
setts, during  several  years  of  his  residence  at  Thomaston ; 
and  tiie  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  was  conferred  on  him  by 
tlie  president  and  trustees  of  Dartmouth  college. 

The  amiable  virtues  of  the  citizen  and  the  roan,  were  as 
conspicuous  in  the  character  of  general  Knox,  as  the  more 
brilliant  and  commanding  talents  of  the  hero  and  statesman. 
The  afflicted  and  destitute  were  sure  to  share  of  his  compas- 
sion and  charity.  ''His  heart  was  made  of  tenderness;''  and 
he  often  disregarded  his  own  wishes  and  convenience,  in  kind 
endeavors  to  promote  the  interest  and  happiness  of  his  friends. 

The  possession  of  extensive  property  and  high  office,  is  too 
apt  to  engender  pride  and  insolence.  But  general  Knox  was 
entirely  exempt,  both  in  disposition  and  manners,  from  this 
common  frailty.  Mildness  ever  beamed  in  his  co4ta|^ce; 
*^on  his  tongue  were  the  words  of  kindness;"  and  elMB|ity 
and  generosity  always  marked  his  intercourse  with  nislBlow 
men.    The  poor  he  never  oppressed:  the  more  obscure  citi- 
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Mtn,  webelie^'O,  could  never  complain  ufinjnBtice  at  bis  hand& 
"with  all  clasnes  of  pcoplu  he  dealt  on  the  most  fair  and  boa- 
orablo  principles,  and  would  naonei' submit  to  a  sacrifice  of 
proiierly  himself,  than  injure  or  defraud  another. 

In  hia  person  general  Knox  was  above  the  commoa  stature; 
of  noble  and  coinmanditig  foi-m;  of  manners  elegant,  concili- 
ating and  dignified. 

To  the  amiahlc  qualitiea  and  moral  excellcnciea  of  general 
Knox,  which  have  already  been  enumei-ated,  we  may  justly 
add  his  prevailing  disposition  to  piety.  With  much  of  the 
manners  of  the  gay  world,  and  opposed,  as  lie  was,  to  all  sa- 
lierstitiun  and  bigotry,  he  might  nut  appear  to  those,  ignor- 
ant of  his  bettci' ^clings,  to  jwssess  religious  and  devout  af- 
fections. But  to  his  friends  it  was  abtmdantly  evident  that 
be  cherished  exalted  sentiments  of  devotion  and  piet;  to  God. 
Ue  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  natural  and  moral  attribbtea  of 
the  Deity,  and  his  overruling  and  all-prevailing  providence. 
.Genei-al  Knox  died  at  Thomaston,  Uctoher  25,  1806,  aged 
96  years.  His  death  was  occasioned  by  swallowing  the  bout 
wfa  chicken. 

KOSCIUSCO,  THADDBrs,  descended  from  an  ancient  fami- 
ly in  the  palatinate  of  Brescia.  Lithuania  proper,  received  the  - 
rudiments  of  bis  education  in  the  military  academy  founded 
by  Stanislaus  Augustus.  The  commanilant  of  tliat  academy, 
prince  Adam  Czartorski,  soon  remarked  the  uncommon  mili- 
taiy  genius  of  the  youth,  together  with  his  predilection  for  the 
science  of  wu",  and  in  consequence,  sent  him  into  France  to 
complete  his  studies.  To  the  latest  moments  of  bis  lifo,  Kos- 
riusco  gi-atefully  i-ememhered  the  obligations  which  ho  owed 
to  the  bounty  of  his  benefactor.  The  abject,  impotent  and 
nabmissive  situation  nf  Poland,  at  that  period,  engendered  de- 
jection and  despair  in  his  useful  breast  lie  led  his  country 
and  repaired  to  a  foreign  land,  llirrc  to  light  the  battles  of 
independence,  when  he  found  that  her  standard  would  not  be 
raised  in  the  land  of  his  birth. 

When  very  young,  he  was  informed  by  the  voice  of  famr. 
tlint  the  stanilai-d  of  liberty  bad  been  erected  in  Antcrica;  tliat 
an  insulted  and  oppressed  people  had  determined  to  be  A«c.  or 
perish  in  the  attempt.  Ills  ardent  and  generous  mind  caught. 
with  enthusiasm,  the  holy  flame,  and  from  that  moment  he  be- 
came the  devoted  soldier  of  liberty. 

His  rank  in  the  American  army  afforded  him  no  opportuni- 
ty groatijjr  to  distinguish  himself.  But  be  was  remarked 
thrQ^P|Mp  his  service,  for  all  tlie  qualities  which  adorn  the 
bunmnaracter.  Hia  heroic  valor  in  the  field,  coald  only 
be  oqiUM  by  bis  moderation  and  affability  in  the  walks  of 
private  life.    Be  waa  idolized  by  the  seldiers  for  his  bra\-ei7» 
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and  bekf¥6d  Mid  respected  by  tlie  officers  for  the  goodness  of 
his  hearty  and  the  great  qualities  of  his  mind. 

As  the  companion  of  the  immortal  Washington,  he  fought 
bravely  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Potomac,  from  the  shores  of 
the  Atlantic  to  the  lakes  of  Canada.  He  patiehtly  endured 
incredible  fatigue ;  he  acquired  renown ;  and,  what  was  infi- 
nitely more  valuable  in  his  estimation^  he  acquired  the  love 
and  gratitude  of  a  disenthraled  natioti.  The  flag  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  waved  in  triumph  over  the  American  forts,  and  the 
great  work  of  liberation  was  finished  ei*e  Kosciusco  returned 
to  his  native  country. 

Contributing  greatly,  by  his  exertions,  to  the  establishment 
of  the  independence  of  America*  he  might  have  remained^  and, 
shared  the  blessings  it  dispensed,  under  tlie  protection  of  a 
chief  who  loved  and  honoured  him,  and  in  the  bosom  of  a 
grateful  and  affectionate  people. 

Kosciusco  had,  however,  other  views.  It  is  not  known  that^ 
until  the  period  I  am  speaking  of,  he  had  formed  any  distinct 
idea  of  what  could,  or  indeed  what  ought,  to  be  done  for  his 
own.  But  in  the  revolutionary  war  he  drank  deeply  of  the 
principles  which  produced  it  In  his  conversations  with  the 
intelligent  men  of  our  country,  he  acquired  new  views  of  the 
science  of  government  and  the  rights  of  man.  He  had  seen 
too  that  to  be  free  it  was  only  necessary  that  a  nation  should 
will  it,  and  to  be  hap]>y  it  was  only  necessary  that  a  nation 
should  be  free.  And  was  it  not  possible  to  procure  these  bles- 
sings for  Poland  ?  For  Poland,  the  country  of  his  birth,  which 
had  a  claim  to  all  liis  efforts,  to  all  his  services?  That  unhappy 
nation  groaned  under  a  complication  of  evils  which  has  scarce* 
ly  a  parallel  in  history.  The  mass  of  tlie  people  were  the  ab- 
ject slaves  of  the  nobles.  The  nobles,  torn  into  factions,  were 
alternately  the  instruments  and  the  victims  of  their  powerful 
and  ambitious  neighbours.  By  intrigue,  corruption,  and 
force,  some  of  its  fairest  provinces  had  been  separated  from 
the  republic,  and  the  people,  like  beasts,  transferred  to  foreign 
despots,  who  were  again  watching  for  a  favorable  moment  (or 
a  second  dismemberment  To  regenerate  a  people  thus  deba- 
sed :  to  obtain  for  a  country  thus  circumstanced,  the  blessings 
of  liberty  and  independence,  was  a  work  of  as  much  difficulty 
as  danger.  But  to  a  mind  like  Kosciusco's,  the  difficulty  and 
danger  of  an  enterprise  served  as  stimulants  to  undertake  it 

Immediately  after  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he  was 
unanimously  appointed  generalissimo  of  Poland.  Jl^^stinig- 
gles  of  the  Polish  army  against  their  oppressors^lHUUico 
often  led  them  to  victory.  His  army  performM^^^peB, 
and  charged,  with  effect,  Uie  veteran  Russians  aimRMP^ns. 
In  consequence  of  the  treachery  of  one  of  Koscinscd's  offi- 
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eors,  whocorcred  with  a  detachment  tlie  advance  of  tlie  annv, 
abandoiiwl  liis  position  to  tUc  enemy,  mni  rctpratptl,  the  PMct 
were  dt^fcaW  with  grcut  slauglitrr.  The  conflict  was  terrible. 
Koscius<-o  fell,  covcitjiI  with  wonndB,  hut  ntill  rw^overeil.  He 
was  convcytd  by  the.  upilcrs  <if  Catharine,  tliP  empr«>w(  of 
RiissiL  to  the  diingeona  nf  St.  IVterflburg.  where  he  reti)ain> 
cd  iinul  her  son  Alexander  i-ame  to  the  Ihrone,  One  or  his 
fii-st  arts  was  to  reslorc  the  bi-ave  Koaciufuo  to  liberty.  Mbcn 
he  was  liberated,  he  turned  his  eyes  to  tltat  ronntry,  where, 
in  IiIk  youth,  ho  had  fought  for  liberty  anil  independence.  He 
embarked  for  America,  and  landed  at  Philadelphia.  The 
members  of  rongiTss.  then  in  Bession,  his  friends  and  ariuain- 
tances,  and  the  citizens  generally,  hailed  his  arrival  with 
pleaHiirc  The  pcojilo  surrounded  the  carriage  and  accorrt- 
panied  him  to  his  lodgings.  After  some  time,  he  visited  the 
shores  of  Europe  once  marc,  lie  went  to  Switzerland,  wlicre 
he  soon  after  died. 

LACEV,  John,  an  active  oQicer.  and  xcatoufl  whig  of  the 
Beiolution,  was  born  in  Duckn  rotinty,  Pennsylvania,  on  the 
4th  day  of  February,  1755.  His  great-grandfather  emigrated 
i'l-oin  the  Isir  nf  M'ij^bt,  England,  and  w  as  amon;^  the  eiii'licsl 
of  tliose  who  followed  thi;  foHuncH  of  William  I'enn,  in  the 
settlement  of  Pennsylvania.  The  family,  from  the  first  emi- 
grant down  to  the  subject  of  this  biographical  notice,  were  all 
educated  in  tiie  religious  principles  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
or  Quakers ;  and  were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  peacefu  I  pursuits 
of  agriculture. 

Previously  to  the  American  revolution,  the  opportunities  nf 
education  were  very  limited  in  Pennsylvania;  es)»ccially  in 
the  country  schools:  and  in  addition  to  this,  the  Quakers  were 
considerably  prejudiced  agahtst  giving  much  school  learning 
to  their  children.  The  joint  operation  of  these  causes  pre- 
vented Mr.  Lacey,  while  young.  iVom  receiving  more  than  the 
rudiments  of' an  imperfect  English  education;  a  defect  which 
he,  subsoqently,  often  felt  and  regretted;  and  which  he  endea- 
voured to  supply,  as  far  as  possible,  by  his  own  industry  and 
application  to  private  studies.  His  active  mind  soon  perceiv- 
ed the  want  of  that  nurture  which  it  is  the  business  of  well- 
ordeivd  schools  to  afford;  and,  to  the  latest  hour  of  his  life,  he 
earnestly  deprecated  that  neglect  of  the  expanding  faculties 
of  youth,  which  it  had  been  his  own  misfortune  to  expe- 
rience. 

At  t^kCarly  age  of  fourteen  years,  he  was  taken  fi-om 
Bcha||^n  employed  occasionally  on  the  farm;  but  more  ge- 
neri^H|»ttending  to  a  mill,  which  his  father  owned.  Here 
he  o^med  his  leisure  moments  to  reading  and  study ;  and 
Tvith  the  aid  of  borrowed  books,  procured  amoDg  hU  Mends 
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of  the  neichiMiriioody  he  added  very  considerably  to  his  stock 
of  nsefiil  knowledge.  In  this  manner  his  time  was  princi- 
pally occupied,  until  the  disputes  between  the  colonies  and 
Qresit  Britain  assumed  a  serious  aspect  Every  one  took  his 
side,  on  that  momentous  occasion;  and  many  of  Mr.  Lacey's 
nearest  connexions,  in  common  with  the  greater  poi;|^on  of 
the  sect  to  which  they  belonged,  inclined  to  the  side  of  the 
mother  country:  but  he,  young,  entorprising,  and  full  of  pa- 
triotic ardour,  speedily  became  indignant  at  the  conduct  and 
pretensions  of  Britain,  and  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
colonies.  Animated  by  the  noble  feelings  which  roused  the 
American  whigs  to  action,  he  immediately  united  with  those 
who  prepared  to  resist  the  operations  of  the  haughty  oppres- 
sor. A  volunteer  association  of  young  men  was  formed,  in 
the  county,  to  learn  the  use  of  arms,  of  which  corps  he  was 
unanimously  chosen  captain.  Several  youths  of  the  Quaker 
society  joined  the  company,  at  first;  but  when  the  meetings 
interfereil,  they  all  fell  back,  except  Mr.  Lacey,  who  was 
soon  after  excommunicated  for  persisting  in  the  cause.  Al- 
though attached  to  the  society,  in  which  lie  had  been  educat- 
ed, by  strong  and  numerous  ligaments,  yet  the  impetus  of 
his  feelings,  at  that  eventful  crisis,  quickly  carried  him  be- 
yond the  limits  prescribed  by  the  submissive  tenets  of  the 
sect. 

At  the  recommendation  of  the  congress,  several  battalions 
of  troops  were  ordered  to  be  raised  in  Pennsylvania,  for  tlie 
defence  of  the  country  and  its  liberties;  and  Mr.  Lacey  receiv- 
ed a  captain's  commission  from  congress,  dated  the  5th  of 
January,  1776.  The  commission  reached  him  on  the  20th  of 
the  month;  and  such  was  his  zeal,  diligence  and  good  fortuney 
that  he  enlisted  his  complement  of  men,  (moi^tly  farmers'  sons 
of  the  neighborhood,)  by  the  12th  of  February,  following. 
Captain  Lacey's  company  was  attached  to  the  4th  battalion 
in  the  Pennsylvania  line,  commanded  by  colonel  Anthony 
Wayne,  and  was  directed  to  rendezvous  with  the  other  troops 
at  Chester,  on  the  river  Delaware;  for  which  placo  he  com- 
menced his  march  on  the  12th  of  February.  From  Chester,  they 
were  all  soon  afterwards  ordered  to  New  York,  and  from  thence 
towards  Canada.  About  this  time,  a  misunderstanding  unfor- 
tunately arose  between  colonel  Wayne  and  captain  Lacey, 
which  rendered  tlie  situation  of  the  latter  exceedingly  irksome 
and  unpleasant ;  but  he,  nevertheless,  continued  faithfully  to 
serve  out  tHe  residue  of  an  arduous  campaign,  durijuc  which 
ho  was  selected  by  general  Sullivan  to  go  express  IVBjS^"^* 
da,  with  communications  to  general  Arnold:  a  USpnlous 
expedition,  which  was  accomplished  to  the  entire  satisfiu^on 
of  the  commanding  generaL    When  the  army  went  into  wiuf 
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ter  quarters,  captain  Lacey  sent  in  his  resignation  to  the  coan- 
cil  of  safety,  accompanied  by  a  detailed  statement  of  his  rea-, 
sons  for  a  procedure  so  little  congenial  with  his  ¥rishe8  and 
original  views;  but  which  existing  circumstances,  in  his  opi- 
nion, imperiously  required  him  to  adopt.  His  connenonsy 
who  were  genei-ally  inimical  to  the  revolution,  hearing  of  his 
resignation,  and  the  reasons  which  induced  it,  seized  the  oe« 
casion  to  urge  him  to  abandon  tlie  pursuit  of  arms,  and  the 
cause  in  which  he  was  engaged:  but  he  was  too  warmly  de« 
voted  to  both,  to  listen  to  their  entreaties,  or  to  be  a  passive 
spectator  of  the  contest 

The  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  under  the  new  ronstitu* 
tion.  was  in  session  at  Philadelphia,  during  the  ensuing  win- 
ter«  and  was  busily  engaged  in  acts  to  organize  the  govern* 
ntcnt  Among  others,  a  militia  law  was  passed  on  the  17th 
of  March,  1 777^  by  which  an  important  tribunal  was  estab- 
lished in  each  county,  composed  of  a  lieutenant  and  four  sub- 
lieutenants, with  the  rank  of  colonel  and  lieutenant-colonels, 
respectively.  These  officers  were  to  hold  courts,  to  class  and . 
district  the  militia,  to  organize  them  into  regiments  and  com- 
panies, to  hold  the  elections  for  officers,  to  call  out  the  classes, 
find  substitutes  in  the  places  of  delinquents,  and  to  assess  and 
cause  the  assessments  on  delinquents  to  be  collected,  and  paid 
into  the  state  treasury;  with  other  extensive  duties  enume- 
rated in  the  act  Mr.  Lacey  was  appointed  one  of  the  sub- 
lieutenafits  of  Bucks  county,  on  the  2i2d  of  March,  1777:  and 
having  acquired  some  knowledge  of  military  affairs,  during 
the  campaign  of  1776,  was  one  of  the  most  active  and  effi- 
cient in  tlie  prosecution  of  the  business.  Having  succeeded 
in  organizing  the  militia  of  Bucks,  Mr.  Lacey  carried  in  the 
returns  of  the  officers,  when  he  was  complimented  by  the  ex- 
ecutive council,  as  being  the  first  who  had  complied  with  the 
requisitions  of  the  law.  The  militia  of  the  district  in  which 
Mr.  Lacey  I'csided,  chose  him  for  their  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
as  the  appointment  did  not  interfere  with  his  duties  of  snb- 
liciitonant,  he  was  commissioned  a  lieutenant  colonel  on  the 
6th  of  May,  1777,  and  continued  to  act  in  both  capacities. 

AVhen  the  British  army  got  possession  of  Philadelphia,  af- 
ter the  battle  of  Brandywine,  a  draft  was  made  on  the  mili- 
tia of  Bucks  county,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  those  whose 
term  of  service  was  about  to  expire;  and  lieutenant  colonel 
liaroy,  ever  anxious  and  ready  for  active  employment,  soli- 
cited an^  obtained  the  command  of  a  regiment,  from  the  offi- 
cer w|||80  turn  it  was  to  take  the  field.  Having  collected 
hetwoen  three  and  four  hundred  men,  he  marched  &om  New* 
town,  and  joined  general  Potter's  brigade,  at  Whitemarah,  in 
the  beginning  of  November^  1777.    Whilst  on  this  tour  of 
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duty,  he  was  engaged  in  fi^uent  skirmishes  i^ith  parties  of  the 
enemyf  particularly  in  one  of  some  severity  near  the  Gulf 
miU%  on  Schuylkill^  from  which  ho  had  a  narrow  escape,  in 
coBseqoence  of  his  perseverance  in  rallying  and  encouraging 
the  troops^  in  the  face  of  a  superior  force*  Greneral  Washing- 
ton,  in  his  orders  the  next  day,  expressly  complimented  colo- 
nel Lacey's  regiment,  for  its  good  conduct  on  the  occasion. 
After  this  afTair,  colonel  Lacey  commanded  a  detachment  of 
militia  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Schuylkill,  until  the  close  of 
the  campaign.  His  active  exertions  in  soppressing'inter- 
course  with  the  British,  and  breaking  up  the  iniquitous  traffic 
of  their  adherents,  had  by  this  time  so  strongly  excited  the 
hatred  of  the  tories  and  disaffected,  that  they  menaced  him 
with  personal  vengeance:  but  a  spirit  so  determined,  and  de- 
voted to  the  service,  was  not  to  be  influenced  by  such  conside- 
rations. Their  threats  were  despised,  and  their  denuncia- 
tions disregarded.  * 

About  the  time  when  colonel  Lacey  was  preparing  to  re- 
tire,  at  the  close  of  this  tour  of  duty,  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  brigadier  general,  dated  the  9th  of  January,  1778, 
and  was  ordered  immediately  to  relieve  general  Potter.  His 
commission  was  enclosed  in  the  following  letter  from  the  se- 
cretary of  the  executive  council: 

*^ LaiicasteTf  January  9, 1778. 
"Sir, 

"Enclosed  is  a  commission  authorising  you  to  act  as  a 
brigadier  general  of  the  militia  of  this  state.  I  congratulato 
you  on  this  appointment,  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  does 
you  honor,  in  acknowledging  your  merit  as  an  officer,  affords 
a  reasonable  hope  for  benefit  to  the  public,  by  calling  you  in- 
to the  field  in  an  important  station.  I  sincerely  wish  you  suc- 
cess, and  am  witii  great  respect, 

<*your  very  humble  servant, 

"Ty.  MATLACK,  Secretary. 
<'To  brigadier  general  Lacey,  at  Camp.** 

General  Lacey  was  not  yet  twenty-three  years  of  age,  when 
he  was  invested  with  this-  important  and  very  arduous  com" 
mand.  On  receiving  the  apiiointment,  the  responsibilities  of 
which  miglit  have  shaken  the  resolution  of  a  more  experienced 
officer,  he  repaired  to  his  post,  and  had  a  roost  hairavssing  duty 
to  perform,  on  the  lines,  while  the  British  army  occupied 
Philadelphia.  The  utmost  vigilance  was  required,  to  cut  off 
the  intercourse  of  the  tories  with  the  city,  and  also  to  watch 
the  movements  of  the  enemy's  parties,  who  denounMl  ven- 
geance against  the  new  general,  and  declared  they  woiubave 
him,  dead  or  alive.  He  was  incessantly  employed  in  tins  ser- 
vice, until  the  middle  of  May,  at  tbc  tmui  of  a  fluctuating 
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hoAy  of  militia.  wlio»e  force  mmetimcB  amounted  to  Ave  tiuti' 
(li-cd  in«ii.  Iiut  wat  frcr|iifiitl}'  re<]uc4-(1  to  lens  than  kalf  that 
number.  Un  tlic  iHt  uf  Maj',  o\ving  totlie  iniaroiiilurt  of  the 
(idicfr  comiimmling  tli«  srouts,  his  cam])  wan  surprised,  near 
tlio  BiUet.  (now  village  of  Uatborouffh. }  by  a  strong  drtacb- 
mcul  of  tlio  BriliHii.  consiatine,  acrunling  to  tboir  awn  ac- 
count, "of  four  hundred  light  infantry,  three  hundred  rang- 
ers, and  a  party  of  light  drikgoons."  under  the  command  of 
colimc)  AhciTi-unibif.  Ue  wasussailodon  all  sides  .about  day- 
light, and  was,  for  a  Hhnrt  time,  in  a  most  (teriloux  eituatiun. 
He,  however,  determined  on  »  bold  ex|)cdicnt,  and  forming  his 
little  band  witli  all  possible  despatch,  he  fonght  lus  way 
tlirough  tlie  oiemy.  with  the  loss  of  twenty  six  killed,  and  an 
inconsiderable  nnnilier  uf  wounded  and  prisoners.  The 
wounded,  In  this  affiur.  were  ti-eated  witli  the  most  wanton  and 
shameful  cruelty,  by  the  Britixh.  Some  of  them  were  thrown 
into  buekwheat-straw,  and  the  straw  set  on  fire  while  they  were 
yet  alive;  and  others  who  had  been  disabled  by  musket  balls, 
were  afterwards  deliberately  barked  and  mangled  with  cut- 
lasses and  bayonets,  for  the  mere  ]iurpoae  as  It  would  seem, 
of  venting  the  rage  nnd  ihagrin  of  the  barbarians,  at  not  Utiv- 
ing  sucreoded  mine  romidctply  in  l!ie  oljject  of  tlieir  expedi- 
tion. Tliemilitiii  behaved  wiili  great  firmness,  on  this  ocra- 
sion,  which  enabled  their  commander  to  extricate  them  from 
tlieir  dangerous  position,  with  a  rnmparatively  moderate  loss. 
A  letter  from  council  to  general  Lacey,  dated  May  16.  says, 
"  your  conduct  is  highly  approved,  and  your  men  have  Justly 
aciuired  great  reputation  by  Iheir  bravery." 

A  number  of  hazanlous  cntcrprizes  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
enemy's  outjx>sts,  re<|uiring  great  address  and  dexterity  in 
the  execution,  were  undertaken  by  general  Lacey,  at  the  re- 
quest of  general  Washington ;  and  were  performed,  for  the 
most  pai"!,  with  entire  success,  and  always  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  latter.  A  most  unpleaiiant  duty  was  also  im)>osed,  by 
the  romandcr  in  chief,  upon  general  Lacey,  to  be  performed 
amongst  his  neighbours  and  relations;  which  was,  the  derange- 
ment of  their  grist  mills,  and  the  destruction  of  grain,  forage, 
and  other  private  property,  with  a  view  to  distress  the  enemy, 
and  prevent  him  from  drawing  supplies  from  that  jiart  of  the 
country.  Tliis  painful  service  was  executed,  reluctantly,  in- 
deed, but  uitli  such  rigid  impartiality  in  all  cases,  tliat  some 
of  his  connexions  could  hardly  ever  forgive  him  for  it;  not- 
withstanding he  had  acted  under  the  pcremptovy  orders  of 
genera!  Washington,  who  believed  that  the  safety  and  best 
interesta  of  the  republic  required  the  measure. 

After  the  British  had  evacuated  I'hiladelpUia,  genei-al  Lacey 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  general  assembly,  from  the  county 
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ofBvcfcfl^  And  took  his  seat  in  NoTember,  177d«  The  year 
fWllowhig  he  was  elected  to  council^  of  which  he  was  a  mem* 
her  for  the  three  succeeding  years.  In  August,  1780,  gene- 
ral Washingpton  being  apprehensive  that  the  enemy  intended  to 
aim  another  blow  at  Pennsylvania,  general  Lacey  was  order- 
ed to  Trenton,  in  New-Jersey,  with  a  brigade  of  militia  from 
the  counties  of  Bucks  and  Berks;  and  by  a  correspondence 
with  the  president  of  council,  he  appears  to  have  h^n  in  al- 
most continoal  service  until  October,  1781,  when  the  militia 
were  discharged^  and  the  thanks  of  the  council  voted  to  them 
and  their  commander. 

During  this  command  general  Lacey  married  a  daughter 
of  colonel  Thomas  Reynolds,  of  New- Jersey,  and  shortly  af* 
terwards  removed  to  that  state  and  settled  at  the  village  of 
New-Mills,  in  Burlington  county,  where  he  became  largely 
concerned  in  iron  works.  He  was,  for  many  years,  an  active 
and  useful  citizen  of  his  adopted  state,  having  been  a  judge 
and  justice  of  the  county  where  he  resided,  and  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  legislature.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was 
much  afRicted  with  gout,  to  wh^ch  disease  he  fell  a  victim,  on 
the  17th  of  February,  1814,  age4  59  years. 

General  Lacey  is  represented  by  all  who  knew  him  and 
served  with  him  in  the  revolution,  as  having  been  an  officer 
of  a  remarkable  fine,  martial  appearance,  and  of  the  most  de- 
termined and  enterprizing  character.  All  his  letters,  writ- 
ten under  every  difficulty  and  pressure  of  the  times,  breathe 
the  most  ardent  spirit  of  patriotism  and  inflexible  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  his  country's  liberty  and  independence. 

LAURENS,  Henrt,  was  bom  in  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, in  the  year  1724.  He  took  an  early  part  in  opposing  the 
arbitrary  claims  of  Great  Britain,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
American  revolution.  When  the  provincial  congress  of  Ca- 
rolina met  in  June,  1775,  he  was  appointed  its  president;  in 
wliich  capacity  he  drew  up  a  form  of  association,  to  be  sign«- 
ed  by  all  the  friends  of  liberty,  which  indicated  a  most  deter- 
mined spirit  Being  a  member  of  the  general  congpress,  after 
the  resignation  of  Hancock,  he  was  appointed  president  of  that 
illustrious  body,  in  November,  1777.  In  1780,  he  was  de- 
puted to  solicit  a  loan  from  Holland,  and  to  negotiate  at  reaty 
with  the  United  Netherlands ;  but  on  his  pasage,  he  was  cap- 
tured by  a  British  vessel,  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  He 
threw  his  papers  overboard,  but  they  were  recovered  by  a 
sailor.  Being  sent  to  England,  he  was  committed  to  the  tower, 
on  the  6th  of  October,  as  a  state  prisoner,  upon  a  charge  oif 
high  treason.  Here  he  was  confined  more  than  a  year,  and 
was  treated  with  g^reat  severity,  being  denied,  for  the  most 
part,  all  intoronrse  witti  his  (Hends,  9m  forbidden  the  use  of 
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pen,  inky  and  paper.  His  capture  occasioned  no  smaH  em- 
barrassment to  the  ministry.  They  dared  not  condemn  bin 
as  a  rebel,  through  fear  of  retaliation ;  and  they  ^ere  nn wil- 
ling to  release  him,  lest  he  should  accomplish  the  object  of 
his  mission.  The  discoveries  found  in  his  {mpers,  fed  to  a  war 
with  Great  Britain  and  Holland,  and  Mr.  Adams  was  ap- 
pointed in  his  place  to  carry  on  the  negotiation  with  the  Uni- 
ted Provinces. 

Many  propositions  were  then  made  to  him,  which  were  re- 
pelled with  indignation.  At  length,  news  being  received  that 
his  eldest  son,  a  youth  of  such  uncommon  talents,  exalted  sen- 
timents, and  prepossessing  manners  and  appearance,  that  a 
romantic  interest  is  still  attached  to  his  name,  had  been  ap- 
pointed the  special  minister  of  congress  to  the  French  coofl, 
and  was  there  urging  the  suit  of  liis  country,  with  winning  elo- 
quence, the  father  was  requested  to  write  to  his  son,  and  urge 
his  return  to  America;  it  being  fartlier  hinted,  that,-  as  he  was 
held  a  prisoner,  in  the  liglit  of  a  rebel,  his  life  should  depend 
upon  compliance.  ^'My  son  is  of  age/'  replied  the  heroic  fa- 
ther of  an  heroic  son,  ^^and  has  a  will  of  his  own.  I  know  him 
to  be  a  man  of  honor.  He  lores  me  dearly,  and  would  lay 
down  his  life  to  save  mine;  but  I  am  sure  tliat  he  would  not 
sacrifice  his  honor  to  save  my  life,  and  I  applaud  him."  This 
veteran  was,  not  many  months  after,  released,  with  a  request 
from  lord  Sbelbume  that  he  would  pass  to  the  continent  and 
assist  in  negotiating  a  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
free  United  States  of  America,  and  France  their  ally. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1781,  his  sufferings,  which 
had,  by  that  time,  become  well  known,  excited  the  utmost  sym- 
pathy for  himself,  but  kindled  the  warmest  indignation  against 
the  authors  of  his  cruel  confinement.  Every  attempt  to  draw 
concessions  from  this  inflexible  patriot  having  proved  more 
than  useless,  his  enlai^ement  was  resolved  upon,  but  difficul- 
ties arose  as  to  the  mode  of  effecting  it  Pursuing  the  same 
higlv-minded  course  which  he  had  at  first  adopted,  and  influ>- 
enced  by  the  noblest  feelings  of  the  heart,  he  obstinately  re- 
fused his  consent  to  any  act  which  might  imply  a  confession 
that  he  was  a  British  subject,  for  as  such  he  had  been  com- 
mitted on  a  charge  of  high  treason.  It  was  finally  proposed 
to  take  bail  for  his  appearance  at  the  court  of  king's  bench, 
and  when  the  words  of  the  recognizance,  **our  sovereign 
lord  the  king,"  were  read  to  Mr.  Laurens,  he  distinctly  re- 
plied in  open  court,  "not  my  sovereign!"  With  this  decla- 
ration, he,  with  Messrs.  Oswald  and  Anderson,  as  his  secu- 
rities, were  bound  for  his  appearance  at  the  next  court  of 
king's  bench  for  Easter  term,  and  for  not  departing  without 
leave  of  the  court,  upon  which  he  was  immediately  discharg- 
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^.  When  the  time  appointed  for  his  trial  approached,  he  was 
not  011I7  exonerated  from  obligation  to  attend,  but  solicited  by 
lord  Sbelbame  to  depart  for  the  continent  to  assist  in  a  scheme 
for  a  pacification  with  America*  The  idea  of  being  released^ 
grataitonsly,  by  the  British  government,  sensibly  moved  him* 
for  he  had  invariably  considered  himself  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 
Possessed  of  a  lofty  sense  of  personal  independence,  and  un- 
willing to  be  brought  under  the  slightest  obligation,  he  thus 
expressed  himself,  ** I  must  not  accept  myself  as  a  gift;  and 
as  congress  once  oflTered  general  Burg^yne  for  me,  I  have  no 
doubt  of  their  bdng  now  willing  tu  offer  earl  ComwaUis  for 
the  same  purpose." 

Close  confinement  in  the  tower  for  more  than  fourteen 
months,  had  shattered  his  constitution,  and  he  was,  ever  af- 
terwards, a  stranger  to  good  health.  As  soon  as  his  discharge 
was  promulgated,  he  received  from  congress  a  commission, 
appointing  him  one  of  their  ministei*s  for  negotiating  a  peace 
with  Great  Britain.  Arriving  at  Paris,  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Franklin,  John  Adams,  and  John  Jay,  he  signed  the  pre- 
liminaries of  peace  on  the  30th  of  November,  1782,  by  which 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  was  unequivocally  ac- 
knowledged. Soon  after  this,  Mr.  Laurens  returned  to  Ca- 
rolina. Entirely  satisfied  witb  the  whole  course  of  his  con- 
duct while  abroad,  it  will  readily  be  imagined  that  his  coun- 
trymen refused  him  no  distinctions  within  their  power  to  be- 
stow; but  every  solicitation  to  suffer  himself  to  be  elected  go- 
vernor, member  of  congress,  or  of  the  legislature  of  the  state, 
he  positively  witlistood.  When  the  project  of  a  general  con- 
vention for  revising  the  federal  bond  of  union,  was  under 
consideration,  he  was  chosen,  without  his  knowledge,  one  of 
its  members,  but  he  refused  to  serve.  Retired  from  the  world 
and  its  concerns,  he  found  delight  in  agricultural  experiments, 
in  advancing  the  welfare  of  his  childi*en  and  dependants,  and 
in  attentions  to  the  interest  of  his  friends  and  fellow-citizens. 

He  expired  on  the  8th  of  December,  1792,  in  the  sixty-ninth 
year  of  his  age. 

LAURENS,  John,  a  brave  officer  in  the  revolutionary  war, 
was  the  son  of  the  preceding,  and  was  sent  to  England  for  his  edu- 
cation. He  joined  the  army  in  the  beginning  of  1 777  9  from  which 
time  he  was  foren\pstin  danger.  His  first  essay  in  arms  was 
at  Brandywine.  At  the  battle  of  Germantown,  he  exhibited 
prodigies  of  valour,  in  attempting  to  expel  the  enemy  from 
Chew's  house,  and  was  severely  wounded.  He  was  engaged 
at  Monmouth,  and  greatly  increased  his  reputation  at  Khode 
Island.  At  Coosawhatchie,  defending  the  pass  witti  a  hand- 
ful of  men,  against  the  whole  force  of  Prevost,  he  was  again 
wounded,  and  waa  probably  indebted  for  his  life  to  the  gallan- 
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try  of  captain  Vfiggy  who  gave  him  his  lioi*se  to  can*y  him 
from  the  field*  when  incapable  of  moving,  his  own  haviag 
been  shot  under  him.  He  lieaded  the  light  infantry,  and  was 
among  the  first  to  mount  the  British  lines  at  Savannah ; 
and  displayed  the  greatest  activity,  zeal  and  courage,  dar- 
ing the  siege  of  Charleston.  He  was  present  and  distui- 
guished  himself  in  every  action  of  the  army  under  general 
Washington,  and  was  among  the  first,  who  entered  the  Bri- 
tish lines  at  York  town.  Early  in  1781,  while  he  held 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel,  he  was  selected  by  congress  on 
a  special  mission  to  France  to  solicit  a  loan  of  money,  and  to 
procure  military  stores.  He  arrived  in  March  and  returned 
in  August,  having  been  so  successful  in  the  execution  of  bis 
commission,  that  congress  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  ser- 
vices. Such  was  his  despatch,  that  in  three  days  after  be  re- 
paireil  to  Philadelphia,  he  finished  his  business  with  congress, 
and  immediately  afterwards  rejoined  the  American  army.  On 
tiie  twenty  seventh  of  August,  1782,  in  opposing  a  foraging 
party  of  the  British,  near  Combahee  river,  in  South  Carolina, 
he  was  mortally  wounded,  and  he  died  at  the  age  of  twenty 
seven  years. 

His  gallantry  in  action  was  highly  characteristic  of  his  lore 
of  fame.  The  post  of  danger  was  his  favourite  station.  His 
polite  and  easy  behaviour,  insured  distinction  in  every  so- 
ciety. The  warmth  of  his  heart  gained  the  aflfection  of  his 
fHends,  his  sincerity  their  confidence  and  esteem.  An  insult 
to  his  friend  he  regarded  as  a  wound  to  his  own  honour.  Such 
an  occurrence  led  him  to  engage  in  a  personal  contest  with 
general  Charles  Lee,  who  had  spoken  disrespectfully  of  gen- 
eral Washington.  The  veteran,  who  was  wounded  on  tiie  oc- 
casion, being  asked;  ^^How  Laurens  had  conducted  him* 
self  ?'*  replied:  ^I  could  have  hugged  the  noble4M>y,  he  pleased 
me  so.** 

The  following  eulogium  on  the  character  of  lieutenant 
colonel  Laurens,  we  copy  from  Marshall's  life  of  Wash- 
ington. 

^^This  gallant  and  accomplished  young  gentleman  bad  en- 
tered at  an  early  period  of  the  war  into  the  family  of  the 
commander  in  chidE^  and  had  always  shared  a  large  portion 
of  his  esteem  and  confidence.  Brave  to  .excess,  he  sought 
every  occasion  in  addition  to  those  fumislied  by  his  station  in 
the  army,  to  render  services  to  his  country,  and  acquire  that 
military  fiime  which  he  pursued  with  the  ardor  of  a  young  sol- 
dier, whose  courage  seems  to  have  partaken  of  that  romantic 
spirit  which  youth  and  enthusiam  produce  in  a  fearless  mind. 
Nor  was  it  in  the  camp  alone  he  was  fitted  to  shine.  His  edu- 
cation was  liberal ;  and  those  who  knew  him  state  his  mannert 
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to  hare  bean  engaging,  and  his  temper  affectionate.  In  a 
bighty  iiairiied  portrait  of  his  character,  drawn  by  Dr.  Ram- 
saj«  he  aeys,  that*  ^  a  dauntless  bravery  was  the  least  of  his 
virtnes,  and  an  excess  of  it  his  greatest  foible." 

LEDTARDy  Wiixiam,  was  a  brave  officer  in  the  army  of 
the  revolution,  and  was  basely  murdered  by  the  British 
troops,  commanded  by  the  traitor  Arnold,  after  he  had  sur- 
renfksred.  We  have  collected  the  following  particulars  of  this 
horrible  transaction  from  various  publications.  General  Ar- 
nold  was  appointed  to  copduct  an  expedition  against  New 
London,  Connecicut,  his  native  place.  The  embarkation  hav- 
ing passed  over  from  Long  Island  shore  in  the  night,  the 
troops  were  landed  in  two  detachments  on  each  side  of  the 
harbour,  at  ten  o'clock  in  tiie  morning  of  the  6th  of  Septem- 
ber; that  on  the  Groton  side  being  commanded  by  lieutenant 
colonel  Eyre,  and  that  on  the  New  London  side  by  general 
Arnold,  who  met  with  no  great  trouble.  FoK  Trumbull  and 
the  redoubt,  which  were  intended  to  cover  the  harbour  and 
town,  not  being  tenable,  were  evacuated  as  he  approached, 
and  the  few  men  in  them  crossed  the  river  to  fort  Griswold, 
on  GrotoiT-hill.  Arnold  proceeded  to  the  town  without  being 
otherwise  opposed  than  by  the  scattered  fire  of  small  parties, 
that  had  hastily  collected.  Orders  were  sent  by  the  general 
to  Eyre  for  attacking  fort  Griswold,  that  so  the  iiossession  of 
it  might  prevent  tiie  escape  of  the  American  shipping.  The 
militia,  to  the  amounted  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven,  collect- 
ed for  its  defence,  but  so  hastily,  as  not  to  be  fully  furnished 
with  fire  arms  and  other  weapoas.  As  the  assailants  ap- 
proached, a  firing  commenced,  and  the  flag-staff  was  soon 
shot  down,  from  whence  the  neighbouring  spectators  inferred, 
that  the  place  had  surrendered,  till  the  continuance  of  the 
firing  convinced  them  to  the  contrary.  The  garrison  defend- 
ed themselves  with  great  resolution  and  bravery  ;  Eyre  was 
wounded  near  the  works,  and  major  Montgomery  was  killed 
Immediately  after,  so  that  the  command  devolved  on  major 
Broomfield.  The  British  at  one  time  staggered;  but  the  fort 
being  out  of  repair,  could  not  be  maintained  by  a  handful  of 
men  against  so  superior  a  number  as  that  which  assaulted  it. 
After  an  action  of  about  forty  minutes,  the  resolution  of  the 
royal  troops  carried  the  place  by  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
The  Americans  had  not  more  than  halj  a  dozen  kiUed  before 
the  enemif  entered  the  forty  when  a  §evere  execution  took  ftace^ 
though  regUtance  ceased^  The  British  officer  enquired,  on  his 
entering  the  fort,  who  commanded?  colonel  Ledyard  answer- 
ed, <<  I  did,  rir^  but  you  do  now;"  and  presented  him  his 
sword.  The  colonel  was  immediately  run  through  and  kill- 
ed.   The  slain  were  seventy-three;  the  wounded  between 
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thirty  and  forty,  and  about  forty  were  carried  off  {Hrisoners. 
Soon  after  reducing  the  fort,  the  soldiers  loaded  a  wagon  mtb 
the  wounded,  as  said,  by  order  of  their  officers,  and  set  tiit 
wagon  off  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  which  is  long  and  yeiy 
steep;  the  wagon  went  a  considerable  distance  with  great 
force,  till  it  was  suddenly  stopt  by  an  apple  tree,  wldtA  gave 
the  faint  and  bleeding  men  so  terrible  a  shodc  that  part  nf  ihtM 
diea  instantly!  About  fifteen  vessels,  with  eflfocts  of  the  in- 
habitants, retreated  up  the  river,  notwithstanding  the  redac- 
tion of  the  fort,  and  four  others  remained  in  the  harbonr  un- 
hurt: a  number  were  burnt  by  the  fire  communicating  from 
the  stores  when  in  flames*  Sixty  dwelling  houses  and  eighty 
four  stores  were  burned,  including  those  on  both  sides  of  the 
harbour  and  in  New  London.  The  burning  of  the  town  was 
inientionalj  and  not  acddentaU  The  loss  that  the  Americans 
sustained  in  this  destruction  was  very  great;  for  tiiere  wen 
large  quantities  of  naval  stores,  of  European  goods,  of  East 
and  West  India  commodities,  and  of  provisions  in  the  several 
stores.  The  British  had  two  commissioned  officers  and  forty 
privates  killed;  eight  officers,  with  one  hundred  and  tiiirty- 
five  non-commiasioned  and  privates  wounded. 

The  following  is  on  a  head-stone  at  the  grave  of  colonel 
Ledyard,  half  a  mile  S.  E.  of  fort  Griswold,  orGroton,  Con-' 
necticut 

SACRED  TO  THE  MEMORY 
OP 

WILLIAM  LEDTARD,  esq. 

'^  Colonel  commandant  of  the  garrisoned  posts  of  New 
^^  London  and  Groton,  whoy  after  a  gallant  defence,  teas,  with 
^^  a  large  part  of  the  brave  garrison^  inhumanUf  nuuioared  iy 
^<  British  troops  in  fort  Griswold,  September  6th,  1781,  iEtat, 
^^su«  43.  By  a  judicious  and  faithful  discharge  of  the  va- 
^<  rious  duties  of  his  station,  he  rendered  most  essential  servi* 
^<  CCS  to  his  country,  and  stood  confessed  the  unshaken  patriot, 
*^and  intrepid  hero.  He  lived  the  patron  of  magnanimity, 
*<  courtesy  and  humanity:  He  fell  the  victim  of  ui^peaerous 
"rage  and  cruelty!" 

LEE,  Richard,  Heivrt,  president  of  congress,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Virginia,  and  from  his  earliest  youth  devoted  his  ta- 
lents to  the  service  of  his  country.  His  public  life  was  dis- 
tinguished by  some  remarltable  circumstances.  He  had  the 
honour  of  originating  the  first  resistance  to  Britiah  oppres- 
sion, in  the  time  of  the  stamp  act,  in  1765.  He  proposed  in 
the  Virginia  house  of  burgesses,  in  1773,  the  formation  of  a 
committee  of  correspondence,  whoso  object  was  to  dimwminatf 
information,  and  to  Itindle  the  flame  of  liberty  throughout  the 
continent    He  was  a  member  of  the  firat  congress,  and  it 
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"vis  be  ^Ato  niAde  and  ably  supported  the  fnoiion  for  fbe  d«* 
claratioD  of  independence,  June  10,  1776.  The  motion  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  John  Adams,  of  Massachusetts. 

He  delivered  a  speech  in  support  of  his  motion  to  declare 
the  colonies  independent,  from  which  we  give  the  following 
extract: 

**  Who  doubts  then  that  a  declaration  of  independence  will 
procure  us  allies  ?  All  nations  are  desirous  of  procuring,  by 
commerce,  the  production  of  our  exuberant  soil;tliey  wiU 
▼isit  our  ports  hitherto  closed  by  the  monopoly  of  insatiable 
England.  They  are  no  less  eager  to  contemplate  the  reduc- 
tion of  her  hated  power ;  they  sul  loathe  her  barbarous  domi- 
nion ;  their  succours  will  evince  to  our  brave  countrymen  the 
Scratitude  they  bear  them  for  having  been  the  first  to  shake  the 
oundation  of  this  Colossus.  Foreign  princes  wait  only  for 
the  extinction  of  all  hazard  of  reconciliation  to  throw  off  their 
present  reserve.  If  this  measure  is  useful,  it  is  no  less  becom* 
ing  our  dignity.  America  has  arrived  at  a  degree  of  power 
which  assigns  her  a  place  among  independent  nations.  We 
are  not  less  entitled  to  it  than  the  English  themselves.  If 
they  have  wealth,  so  have  we ;  if  they  are  brave,  so  are  we ; 
if  they  are  more  numerous,  our  population,  through  the  incre- 
dible fruitfulness  of  our  chaste  wives,  will  soon  equal  theirs ; 
if  they  have  men  of  renown,  as  well  in  peace  as  in  war,  we 
likewise  have  such ;  for  political  revolutions  usually  produce 
great,  brave,  and  generous  spirits.  From  what  we  have  al- 
ready achieved  in  these  painful  beginnings,  it  is  easy  to  pre- 
sume what  we  shall  hereafter  accomplish,  for  experience  is  the 
source  of  sage  counsels,  and  liberty  is  the  mother  of  great 
men.  Have  you  not  seen  the  enemy  driven  from  Lexington, 
by  thirty  thousand  citizens  armed  and  assembled  in  one  day? 
Already  their  most  celebrated  generals  have  yielded  in  Boston 
to  the  skill  of  ours;  already  ueir  seamen,  repulsed  from  our 
coasts,  wander  over  tiie  ocean,  where  they  are  the  sport 
of  the  tempest,  and  the  prey  of  famine.  Let  us  hail  the 
favourable  omen,  and  Ag^t,  not  for  the  sake  of  knowing  on 
What  terms  we  are  to  be  the  slaves  of  England,  but  to  secure 
to  ourselves  a  free  existence,  to  found  a  just  and  independent 
government  Animated  by  liberty,  the  Ghreeks  repulsed  the  in- 
numerable army  of  Persians;  sustained  by  the  love  of  indepen- 
dence, the  Swiss  and  the  Dutch  humbled  the  power  of  Aus- 
tria by  memorable  defeats,  and  conquered  a  rank  among  na- 
tions. But  the  sun  of  America  also  shines  upon  the  heads  of 
tiie  brave;  the  point  of  our  weapons  is  no  less  formidable  than 
ttieirs;  here  al^n  the  same  union  prevuls,  the  same  contempt 
of  danger  and  of  death  in  asseorting  the  cause  of  our  country. 

''  Why  then  do  we  longer  delay ;  why  still  deliberate  ?    Let 


Hits  most  happy  -day  give  birth  lo  the  American  fUpuMic  Im 
btfr  iirise,  n<it  to  dcvastaU'  und  conquer,  but  tu  re-i'Ktablish  thr- 
Kigti  of  peace  anil  of  tlje  laws.  The  eyes  of  Kuro|tf  arc  fixe<l 
iigiori  (IS  !  she  ileniamls  of  us  a  living  CJCample  of  fi-e«(liifli,  that 
way  contrast,  by  the  felicity  of  the  citizeuE,  wiUi  tJie  over  In- 
credsiiig  tyranny  which  desolates  her  polluted  shores.  Slie 
invites  us  to  prepare  an  aHylum  where  the  unhappy  may  find 
Htilitce,  and  the  i«rsecutcd,  repose  She  tntreats  us  to  culti- 
vate a  propitious  soil,  where  that  (generous  plant,  which  firsf 
Mpning  up  and  grew  in  England,  but  in  miw  withered  by  the 
jiuisonouB  blasts  nf  Scottish  tyranny,  niiiy  revive  and  finurish, 
fiheltrring  under  its  salubrious  and  liiterroiimble  jthade  all  the 
till  fortunate  of  the  banian  race.  I'U'tn  is  the  end  presaged  by 
so  many  omens,  by  our  first  victories,  by  the  present  anlour 
and  union,  by  the  Might  nf  Howe,  and  the  jtrstilenre  wliicb 
hmki'  out  amniigst  Dnitmore's  people,  hy  the  very  winds  which 
baUIed  the  enemy's  fleets  and  transports,  and  that  terrible 
tempest  which  Ingulfed  seven  bunili-rd  vessels  upon  the  ron<it 
nf  S'ewfoundland.  If  we  are  not  this  day  wanting  in  our 
duty  to  the  country,  the  names  of  the  American  legislators 
will  he  exalted,  in  the  eyes  nf  ptistcritv.  to  a  U-\c\  with  those 
of  Thcsetis.  Ljriirnis.  of  lloinuiu.s,  of  Nuiiia.  of  Ihe  three 
Williams  of  Nassau,  and  of  all  those  whose  memory  has  been, 
and  will  be,  forever  dear  to  virtuous  men  and  good  citizens." 

After  the  adoption  of  the  articles  of  the  confederation.  Mr. 
Lee  was  under  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  from  congress, 
as  no  representative  was  allowed  to  continue  in  congress  mnrfl 
than  three  years  in  any  term  of  six  years;  hut  he  was  re-elect- 
ed in  1784,  and  continued  till  1787.  In  November,  1784.  he 
was  chnsen  president  of  congress.  When  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  was  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
public,  he  contended  for  the  necessity  of  amendments  previous- 
ly to  its  adoption.  After  the  government  was  oi^anized,  he 
was  chosen  one  of  the  first  senators  from  Virginia,  in  1789. 
This  station  he  held  till  his  resignation,  in  I79S. 

Mr.  J^ee  died  at  his  seat  at  Chantilly,  in  Westmoreland 
county,  Virginia,  June  22,  1794.  in  ttie  sixty-third  year  of  his 
age.  He  supported  through  life  the  character  of  a  philoso- 
pher, a  patriot,  and  a  sage ;  and  he  ilied,  as  he  bad  lived, 
blessing  his  country. 

LEE,  Heicry,  a  distinguished  oflJcer  in  the  revolutionary 
war,  entered  the  army  as  a  captain  of  cavalry,  in  the  Virginia 
line,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  in  which  situation  he  soon  com- 
manded the  respect  and  attention  of  his  country,  by  his  active 
and  daring  enterprize.  and  the  confidence  of  the  illustrious 
commander  in  chief  of  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States ; 
a  conDdencc  which  continued  through  life.     He  was  rapidi; 
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proiboiedl  to  tbe  rank  of  major,  and  soon  after,  to  that  of  lieu- 
tenant colonel  commandant  of  a  separate  legionary  corps. 
While  major*  he  planned  and  executed  the  celebrated  attack 
on  tbe  enemy's  post  at  Paulus  Hook,  opposite  to  the  city  of 
New  York»  their  head  quarters;  surprised  and  took  the  gar- 
rison, under  the  eye  of  the  British  army  and  navy,  and  safely 
conducted  his  prisoners  into  the  American  lines,  many  miles 
distant  from  the  post  taken.  There  are  few  enterprises  to  be 
found  on  militaiy  record,  equal  in  hazard  or  difficulty,  or 
conducted  with  more  consummate  skill  and  daring  courage. 
It  was,  too,  accomplished  without  loss;  filled  the  camp  of  th^ 
enemy  with  sliame  and  astonishment;  and  shed  an  unfading 
lustre  on  the  American  arms.  Some  time  after,  he  accompa- 
nied general  Greene  to  the  southern  department  of  the  United 
States,  subsequent  to  the  memorable  and  disastrous  battle  of 
Camden,  which  reduced  under  the  power  of  the  enemy  the 
three  states  of  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Georgia. 
The  many  brilliant  achievements  which  he  performed  in  that 
difficult  and  arduous  war,  under  this  celebrated  and  consum- 
mate commander,  it  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate;  ttiey  are 
so  many  illustrious  monuments  of  American  courage  and 
prowess,  which,  in  all  futore  ages,  will  be  the  theme  of  histo- 
rical praise;  of  grateful  recollection  by  his  countnrmen,  and 
of  ardent  imitation  by  every  brave  and  patriotic  soldier. 
Those  states  were  recovered  from  the  enemy.  The  country 
enjoys  in  peace,  independence  and  liberty,  the  beneflte  of  his 
useful  services.  All  that  remains  of  him  is  a  grave,  and  the 
glory  of  his  deeds. 

At  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  he  returned  to  the 
walks  of  civil  life.  He  was  often  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  Virginia,  one  of  ite  delegates  to  congress,  under  the 
confederation,  and  one  of  the  convention  which  adopted  the 
present  constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  which  he  sup- 
ported; three  years  governor  of  the  stote,  and  afterwards  a 
representative  in  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  under  the 
present  organization. 

While  governor  of  Virginia,  he  was  selected  by  president 
Washington,  to  command  tht  army  sent  to  quell  the  insurrec- 
tion which  had  been  excited  from  untoward  and  erroneous  im- 
pressions in  the  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  In  which 
he  had  the  felicity  to  bring  to  order  and  obedience  the  mis- 
guided inhabitonts  without  shedding  the  blood  of  one  fellow- 
citizen.  He  possessed  this  peculiar  characteristic  as  a  mili- 
tary commander,  of  being  always  careful  of  the  health  and 
lives  of  his  soldiers,  never  exposing  them  to  unnecessary 
toils,  or  fruitless  hazards;  always  keeping  ttiem  in  readiness 
for  useful  and  important  enterprizes.    Every  public  station 
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tft  wliich  lie  WAS  called,  he  filled  with  dignity  and  proprwtf  • 
He  (lied  on  Uic  25tli  of  Miu-cli,  1818,  at  the  liouse  of  a  friend 
on  CuniberUnd  island,  Georgia,  on  his  i-cturn  from  the 
West  Indie»  to  liis  native  state,  Virginia,  in  the  sixtj'-firsi 
jear  of  liia  h^p. 

In  private  lil'v  lie  was  kind,  huspitable  and  geuerons.  Too 
ardent  in  the  pursuit  of  Itis  objects;  too  confiilent  in  otLcrs. 
he  wanted  that  prudence  which  is  neressary  to  guard  againsl 
imposition  and  pecuniary  lossea.  and  accumulate  wcaltli. 
Like  many  other  illustrious  commanders  and  patrioU,  he  died 
poor. 

He  has  left  behind  him  a  valuable  liistorical  work,  entiOed, 
"Memoirs  'if  the  War  in  the  Boulhem  Department  of  the 
United  States,"  in  which  the  diflicultica  and  privations  en- 
dured by  tlic  patriotic  ai-my  employed  in  that  <|uarter ;  their 
courage  and  enterprise,  and  the  «ldll  and  talents  of  their 
faithful,  active  and  illustrious  commander,  are  displajed  in 
never-fading  colours;  a  work,  tv  use  the  language  of  the  pub- 
lishers, by  tlie  perusal  of  which  'the  patriot  will  be  always 
delighted,  the  statesman  informed,  and  the  soldier  instructed: 
which  bears  in  every  part  the  iiigcnioii<>  stamp  of  a  patriot 
soldier;  and  raiinol  fail  lo  interest  all  who  desire  to  under- 
stand the  causes,  and  to  know  the  difliculties  of  our  memo- 
rable struggle.  The  facts  may  be  relied  on,  "  all  of  which 
he  saw,  and  part  of  which  he  was." 

Fortune  seems  to  have  conducted  him,  at  the  close  of  his 
life,  almost  to  the  tomb  of  Gi-cene,  and  his  bones  may  now 
repose  by  the  side  of  those  of  bis  beloved  chief ;  friends  in 
life,  united  in  death,  and  partners  in  a  never-dying  fame. 

LEE,  Ezra,  was  a  brave  officer  in  the  ■'evolutionary  ar- 
my. It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  this  olficer  is  the  only 
man,  of  which  it  can  be  said,  that  he  fought  the  enemy  u[)on 
land,  upon  water^  and  under  lite  7catcr;  the  latter  mode  of 
warfare  was  as  follows: 

When  the  British  fleet  lay  in  the  North  River,  opposite  the 
city  of  New-York,  and  while  general  Washington  had  posses- 
sion of  the  city,  lie  was  very  desirous  to  be  rid  of  such  neigh- 
bors. A  Mr.  David  Bushnell,  of  Saybrook,  Connecticut,  who 
bad  the  genius  of  a  Fulton,  constructed  a  sub-marine  machine, 
of  a  conical  form,  bound  together  with  iron  bands,  witliin 
which  one  person  might  sit,  and  with  cranks  and  skulls,  could 
navigate  it  to  any  dejith  under  water.  In  the  upper  part  wan 
aflixed  a  vertical  screw  for  the  purpose  of  penetrating  shi|is* 
bottoms,  and  to  this  was  attached  a  magazine  of  powder,  with- 
in which  was  a  clock,  which  on  being  set  to  run  any  gi  u 
time,  would,  when  run  down,  spring  a  gun-lock,  and  an  .a- 
plosioH  would  fullnw.  This  marine  TnrUc,  so  called,  was  ex- 
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ianined  by  gnmral  WashiDgton,  and  approved.  To  preserve 
secrecy,  it  was  experimented  within  an  inclosed  yard,  over 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  water,  and  Itept  during  day  light  locked 
jn  a  vessePs  bold.  The  brother  of  the  inventor  was  to  be  the 
person  to  navigate  the  machine  into  action,  but  on  sinking  it 
the  first  time,  he  dciclined  the  service. 

Greneral  Washington,  unwilling  to  relinquish  the  object,  re* 
quested  major  general  Parsons  to  select  a  person,  in  whom  he 
could  confide,  voluntarily  to  engage  in  the  enterprize;  the 
latter  being  well  acquainted  with  the  heroic  spirit,  tlie  patriot- 
ism, and  Sie  firm  and  steady  courage  of  captaip  Ezra  Lee, 
immediately  communicated  the  plan  and  the  oflTer,  which 
he  accepted,  observing  that  his  life  was  at  general  Wash- 
ington's service.  After  practising  the  machine  until  he  un- 
derstood its  powers  of  balancing  and  moving  under  water, 
a  night  was  fixed  upon  for  the  attempt  General  Washington 
and  his  associates  in  the  secret  took  their  station  upon  the  roof 
of  a  house  in  Broadway,  anxiously  waiting  the  result  Mom- 
ing  came  and  no  intelligence  could  be  had  of  the  intrepid  sub- 
marine navigator,  nor  could  the  boat  which  attended  him 
give  any  account  of  him  after  parting  with  him  the  first  part 
of  the  night  While  these  anxious  spectators  were  about  to 
give  him  up  as  lost,  several  barges  were  seen  to  start  sudden- 
ly from  Governor's  Island,  (then  in  possession  of  the  British) 
and  proceed  towards  some  object  near  the  Asia  ship  of  the 
line;  as  suddenly  they  were  seen  to  put  about  and  steer  for 
the  island  with  springing  oars.  In  two  or  three  minutes  an 
explosion  took  place,  from  the  surface  of  the  water,  resemb- 
ling a  water-spout,  which  aroused  the  whole  city  and  region; 
the  enemy's  ships  took  the  alarm;  signals  were  rapidly  given; 
the  ships  cut  their  cables  and  proceeded  to  the  Hook  with  all 
possible  despatch,  sweeping  their  bottoms  with  chains,  and 
with  difficulty  prevented  their  affrighted  crews  from  leaping 
overboard. 

During  this  scene  of  consternation  the  deceased  came  to  the 
surface,  opened  the  brass  head  of  his  aquatic  machine,  rose 
up  and  gave  a  signal  for  the  boat  to  come  to  him,  but  they 
could  not  reach  him  until  he  again  descended  under  water,  to 
avoid  tiie  enemy's  shot  from  the  island,  who  had  discovered 
him  and  commenced  firing  in  his  wake.  Having  forced  him- 
self against  a  strong  current  under  water,  until  without  the 
reach  of  shot,  he  was  taken  in  tow  and  landed  at  the  battery 
amidst  a  great  crowd,  and  reported  himself  to  general  Wash- 
ington, who  expressed  his  entire  satisfaction  that  the  object 
was  eflBscted  without  the  loss  of  lives.  Captain  Lee  was  un- 
der the  Asia's  bottom  more  than  two  hoars,  endeavoring  to 
penetrate  her  co^eri  but  in  vain.    He  frequently  came  up  un- 
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der  lier  Blcni  gallcriea  searching  for  expusod  )iliuik,  and  could 
hear  tlio  ccntiucls  cry.  Once  he  wh§  discovered  by  the  waUh 
on  deck,  and  heard  them  sjH'culatP  U)mn  Itiiu.  but  tuncluded  a 
dnlt«d  log  had  paid  tbcin  a  visit  He  rutiimcd  tu  her  kp^  and 
examined  il  fore  and  aft,  and  tlicn  piv>cccded  to  mme  other 
Bhi)ia:  but  the  iingiossibiUty  of  penetrating  their  copper,  for 
want  of  a  resisting  jiowcr,  hundreds  owed  ihc  safety  of  Utf  ii- 
lives  to  UiiH  circiimstantc  Tlie  longest  spate  of  time  he  coulil 
remain  under  water  was  two  hours. 

Captain  Lee.  during  the  war,  ever  had  the  confidence  and 
esteem  of  the  commander  Ih  cliief.  and  was  fi-eqncntly  employ- 
ed by  him  on  secret  miesifins  of  importance.  He  fought  with 
Iiim  at  Trenton  and  Monmouth ;  at  Brandy  wine  the  hilt  of  his 
swui-d  was  shot  away,  and  his  hat  and  coat  were  penetrated 
with  the  enemy's  balls.  On  the  return  of  peace,  he  laid  aside 
the  habilimente  of  war.  and  i-eturncd  to  his  farm,  whrre,  like 
Cincinnatus,  he  tilled  his  lands,  until  now  called  by  the  great 
commander  in  chief  to  the  regions  above. 

He  died  at  Lyme,  Connecticut,  on  tlie  S9tii  October,  iBSl, 
ago<l  seventy-two  years. 

LINCOLN,  Bexjami^.  wasbDrn  in  Hingliiim,  Massachu- 
aetts,  January  23,  1 733.  His  early  education  was  not  auspi- 
cious to  his  future  eminence,  and  his  vocaUon  was  that  of  a 
brmcr*  till  he  was  more  than  forty  years  of  age,  though  he 
was  commissioned  as  a  magistrate,  and  elected  a  representa- 
tive in  the  slate  legislature.  In  the  year  1775,  he  sustained 
the  office  of  lieutenant  colonel  of  militia,  and  having  esiwus- 
cd  the  cause  of  bis  country  as  a  firm  and  determined  whig,  be 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  provincial  congress,  and  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  tliat  body,  and  also  a  member  of  tlie  com- 
mittee of  correspondence.  In  1776,  he  was  appointed  by  the 
council  of  Massachusetts  a  briga<lier,  and  soon  after  a  major 
general,  and  he  applied  himself  assiduously  to  training  and 
preparing  the  militia  for  actual  service  in  the  field,  in  which 
he  dis[)layed  the  military  talent  lie  imsscssed.  In  October,  be 
marched  with  a  body  of  militia  and  joined  tbe  main  army  at 
New  York.  The  commander  in  chief,  fi-oui  a  knowledge  of 
his  character  and  merit,  recommentted  liim  to  congress  as  an 
excellent  oflicer.  and  in  February,  1777,  tie  was  by  that  ho- 
norable body  created  a  major  general  on  the  continental  esta- 
blishment For  several  months  he  commanded  a  division,  or 
detachments  in  the  main  army,  under  Washington,  and  was 
in  situations  whirh  required  the  exercise  of  the  utmost  vigi- 
lance and  caution,  as  well  as  firmness  and  courage.  Having 
the  command  of  about  five  hundred  men  in  an  exposed  situa- 
tion near  Bound  Brook,  through  the  neglect  of  his  patroles. 
a  large  boij  of  the  enem^  approached  witiun  two  hundred 
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jrardt  ef  hia  quarters  nndiscovered;  the  general  had  scarcely 
time  to  mount  and  leave  the  hoase,  before  it  was  sarrounded. 
He  led  off  his  troops,  however,  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  and 
made  good  his  retreat,  though  with  the  loss  of  about  sixty 
men  killed  and  wounded.    One  of  bis  aids,  with  the  general's 
baggage  and  papers,  fell  into  the  bands  of  tlie  enemy,  as  did 
also  three  small  pieces  of  artillery.     In  July,  1777,  general 
Washington  selected  him  to  join  the  northern  army  under  the 
command  of  general  Gates,  to  oppose  the  advance  of  general 
Burgoyne.    He  took  his  station  at  Manchester,  in  Vermont, 
to  receive  and  form  the  New  England  militia,  as  they  arriv- 
ed, and  to  order  their  march  to  the  rear  of  the  British  army. 
lie  detached  colonel  Brown,  with  five  hundred  men,  on  the 
iSth  of  September,  to  the  landing  at  lake  George,  where  he 
succeeded  in  surprising  the  enemy,  took  possession  of  two 
hundred  batteaux,  liberated  one  hundred  American  prisoners^ 
and  captured  two  hundred  and  ninety -three  of  the  enemy, 
with  the  loss  of  only  three  killed  and  five  wounded.     This 
enterprise  was  of  the  highest  importance,  and  contributed  es- 
sentially to  the  glorious  event  which  followed.    Having  de- 
tached two  other  parties  to  the  enemy's  posts  at  Mount  Inde- 
pendence and  Skeensborough,  general  Lincoln  united  hisfre- 
maining  force  with  the  army  under  general  Grates,  and  was 
the  second  in  command.     During  the  sanguinary  conflict  on 
the  7th  of  October,  general  Lincoln  commanded  within  our 
lines,  and  at  one  o'clock  the  next  morning,  he  marched  with 
his  division  to  relieve  the  troops  tlflat  had  been  engaged,  and 
to  occupy  the  battle  ground,  the  enemy  having  retreated. 
'While  on  this  duty  he  had  occasion  to  ride  forward  some  dis- 
tance, to  reconnoitre,  and  to  order  some  disposition  of  his 
own  troops,  when  a  party  of  the  enemy  made  an  unexpex^ted 
movement,  and  he  approached  within  musket  shot  before  he 
was  aware  of  his  mistake.  A  whole  volley  of  musketry  was  in- 
stantly discharged  at  him  and  his  aids,  and  he  received  a 
w  ound  by  which  tlie  bones  of  his  leg  were  badly  fractured, 
and  he  was  obliged  to  be  carried  off  the  field.    The  wound 
was  a  formidable  one,  and  the  loss  of  his  limb  was  for  some 
time  apprehended.     He  was  for  several  months  confined  at 
Albany,  and  it  became  necessary  to  remove  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  main  bone  before  he  was  conveyed  to  his  house 
at  Hingham,  and  under  this  painful  surgical  operation,  the 
writer  of  this  being  present,  witnessed  in  him  a  degree  of 
firmness  and  patience  not  to  be  exceeded.  I  have  known  him, 
says  colonel  Rice,  who  was  a  member  of  his  military  family, 
during  ttie  most  painful  operation  by  the  surgeon,  while  by- 
standers  were  fifequently  obliged  to  leave  the  room,  entertain 
us  with  some  pmsant  anecdote^  or  story,  and  draw  forth  a 
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smile  fi*oin  his  friends.  His  wound  continued  several  yean 
in  an  ulcerated  state,  and  by  the  loss  of  the  bone  the  limb  was 
shortened,  which  occasioned  lameness  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life.  General  Lincoln  certainly  afforded  very  import- 
ant assistance  in  the  capture  of  Burgoyne,  though  it  was  his 
unfortunate  lot,  while  in  active  duty,  to  be  disabled  before  he 
could  participate  in  the  capitulation.  Though  his  r^^overy 
was  not  complete,  he  repaired  to  head  quarters  in  the  follow- 
ing August,  and  was  joyfully  received  by  the  commander  in 
chief,  who  well  knew  how  to  appreciate  his  merit  It  was 
from  a  developement  of  his  estimable  character  as  a  man, 
and  his  talent  as  a  military  commander,  that  he  was  desig- 
nated by  congress  for  the  arduous  duties  of  the  chief  command 
in  the  southern  department,  under  innumerable  embarrass- 
ments. On  his  arrival  at  Charleston,  December,  177B,  he 
found  that  he  had  to  form  an  army,  to  provide  soppties,  and 
to  arrange  the  various  departments,  that  he  might  be  able  to 
cope  witli  an  enemy  consisting  of  experienced  officers  and  ve- 
teran troops.  This,  it  is  obvious,  required  a  man  of  superior 
powers,  indefatigable  perseverance,  and  unconquerable  energy. 
Had  not  these  been  his  inhei*ent  qualities,  Lincoln  must  have 
yielded  to  the  formidable  obstacles  which  opposed  his  pro« 
grcss.  About  the  28th  of  December,  general  Prcvost  arrived 
witli  a  fleet,  and  about  three  thousand  British  troops,  and  took 
possession  of  Savannah,  after  routing  a  small  party  of  Ame- 
ricans, under  general  Robert  Howe.  General  Lincoln  im- 
mediately put  his  troops  in  motion,  and  took  jM>8t  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  river,  about  twenty  miles  from  the  city ;  but 
he  was  not  in  force  to  commence  offensive  operations,  till  the 
last  of  February.  In  April,  with  the  view  of  covering  the 
upper  part  of  Grcorgia,  he  marched  to  Augusta,  after  which 
Prcvost,  the  British  commander,  crossed  the  river  into  Caro- 
lina, and  marched  for  Charleston.  General  Lincoln,  there- 
fore, recrossed  the  Savannah,  and  followed  his  route,  and  on 
his  arrival  near  the  city,  the  enemy  had  retired  from  before  it 
during  the  previous  night. 

He  joined  the  count  D'Estaing  in  September,  1779^  with 
one  thousand  men,  in  the  bold  assault  on  Savannah.  On  the 
9tli  of  October,  in  the  morning,  the  troops  were  led  on  by 
D'Estaing,  and  Lincoln  united,  while  a  column  led  bv  count 
Dillion  missed  their  route  in  the  darkness,  and  failed  of  the 
intended  co-operation.  Amidst  a  most  appalling  Are  of  the 
covei-ed  enemy,  the  allied  troops  forced  the  abbatis,  and  plant- 
ed two  standards  on  the  parapets.  But  being  overpowered  at 
the  point  of  attack,  they  were  compelled  to  retire;  the  French 
having  seven  hundred,  the  Americans  two  hundred  and  forty 
killed  and  wounded.    The  count  Pulaski^  at  the  head  of  a 
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body  of  our  horBe,  was  mortally  wounded.  General  Lincoln 
next  repaired  to  Charleeton,  and  endeavoured  to  put  that  city 
in  a  posture  of  defence,  urgently  requesting  of  congress  a  re- 
inforcement of  regular  troops,  and  additional  supplies,  which 
were  but  partidly  complied  with.  In  February,  1780,  gene- 
ral sir  Henry  Clinton  arrived,  and  landed  a  formidable  force 
in  the  vicinity,  and  on  the  30th  of  March,  encamped  in  front 
of  the  American  lines  at  Charleston*  Considering  the  vast 
superiority  of  the  enemy,  both  in  sea  and  land  forces,  it  might 
be  questioned  whether  prudence  and  correct  judgment,  would 
dictate  an  attempt  to  defend  the  city;  it  will  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  the  determination  was  formed  without  the  most 
mature  deliberation,  and  for  reasons  perfectly  justifiable.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  general  was  in  continual  expectation  of 
an  augmentation  of  strength  by  reinforcements.  On  the  10th 
of  April,  the  enemy  having  made  some  advances,  summoned 
the  garrison  to  an  unconditional  surrender,  which  was  prompt- 
ly refused.  A  heavy  and  incessant  cannonade  was  sustained 
on  each  side,  till  the  11th  of  May,  when  the  besiegers  had 
completed  their  third  parallel  line,  and  having  made  a  second 
demand  of  surrender,  a  capitulation  was  agreed  on. 

It  is  to  be  lamented  that,  with  all  the  judicious  and  vigorous 
efforts  in  his  power,  general  Lincoln  was  requited  only  by  the 
frowns  of  fortune,  whereas  had  he  been  successful  in  his  bold 
enterprise  and  views,  he  would  have  been  crowned  with  un- 
fading laurels.  But  notwithstanding  a  series  of  disappoint- 
ments and  unfortunate  occurrences,  he  was  censurecf  by  no 
one,  nor  was  his  judgment  or  merit  called  in  question.  He  re- 
tained his  popularity  and  the  confidence  of  the  army,  and  was 
considered  as  a  most  zealous  patriot,  and  the  bravest  of  sol- 
diers. ''The  motives  and  feelings  that  prompted  general 
Lincoln  rather  to  risk  a  siege  than  to  evacuate  Charlestcm, 
were  most  honourable  to  him  as  a  man  and  a  soldier.  There 
was  such  a  balance  of  reasons  on  the  question,  as  under  the 
existing  circumstances  should  exempt  bis  decision  from  blame 
or  distrust  He  could  not  calculate  on  the  despondence  and 
inactivity  of  the  people  who  should  come  to  his  succour.  The 
suspense  and  anxiety,  the  toil  and  hazard  attending  the  siege, 
gave  the  fullest  scope  to  his  wisdom,  patience  and  valour. 
His  exei*tions  were  incessant.  He  was  on  the  lines  night  and 
day,  and  for  the  last  fortnight  never  undressed  to  sleep." 
Notwithstanding  this  unfortunate  termination  of  his  command, 
so  established  was  the  spotless  reputation  of  the  vanquished 
general,  that  he  continued  to  enjoy  the  undiminished  respect 
and  confidence  of  tlie  congress,  the  army,  and  the  commander 
in  chief.  "  Great  praise  is  due  to  general  Lincoln,"  says  Dr. 
Ramsay,  ''for  his  judicious  and  spirited  conduct  in  baffling 


for  tUree,  nfcnflia  the  greatly  superior  foi-cc  of  air  Henry 
Clinton  anil  ailmiral  Arhuthnot.  Tliougli  Cliarlcaton  and  the 
southern  army  were  lost,  yet  by  their  long  protrat:ted  defence 
tlie  British  plans  were  not  only  retarded,  liut  deranged,  and 
North  CaroliiHi  wus  saved  for  tJic  remainder  of  the  year 
1780." 

General  Lincoln  was  permitted  to  his  parole,  and  in  No- 
vember following,  he  was  exchanged  for  m»jor  general  Phil' 
lips  a  prisoner  of  the  convention  of  Saratoga.  In  the  cam- 
paign of  1781,  general  Lincoln  commanded  a  division  under 
Washington,  and  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown  he  had  his  full 
share  of  the  honour  of  that  hrilliant  and  auspicious  event. 
The  articles  of  capitulation  stipulated  for  the  same  honour  in 
favour  of  the  surrendering  army,  as  had  hecn  granted  to  the 
garrison  of  Charleston.  General  Lincoln  was  appointed  to 
conduct  them  to  tlie  field  where  their  arms  were  deposited, 
and  received  the  custnmary  submiHsion.  lu  the  genei-al  or- 
der of  the  commander  in  chief,  the  day  after  the  capitulation, 
general  Lincoln  was  among  tlie  general  officers  whose  servi- 
vices  were  particularly  mentioned.  In  October,  1781,  he 
was  chosen  byrongi-csa  secretary  nt  war,  retaining  his  rank 
in  the  army.  In  tliis  olliie  lie  routinucd  till  Orloher.  178.?, 
when  his  proffered  resignation  was  accepted  by  congress,  as 
follows:  "Resolved,  that  the  resignation  of  major  general 
Lincoln,  as  secretary  of  war  for  the  United  States,  be  accejit- 
ed  in  consideration  of  the  earnest  desire  which  he  expresses, 
the  objects  of  the  war  being  so  happily  accomplished,  to  retire 
to  private  life,  and  that  he  be  informed  that  tlie  United  States 
in  congress  assembled,  entertain  a  high  sense  of  his  {wrse- 
rerancc,  fortitude,  activity  and  meritorious  services  in  the 
field,  as  well  as  of  his  diligence,  fidelity,  and  capacity  in  the 
execution  of  the  office  of  secretary  at  war,  which  important 
trust  he  has  dischai^ed  to  their  entire  approbation."  iiav- 
ing  i-elinquished  the  duties  and  cares  of  a  public  employ- 
ment, he  retired  and  devoted  his  attention  to  his  farm;  hut  in 
1784,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  commissioners  and  agents  on 
tlie  part  of  the  state,  to  make  and  exe^;ute  a  treaty  with  the 
Penobscot  Indians.  When  in  the  year  1786 — 7,  the  authority 
of  the  state  government  was  in  a  manner  prostrated,  and  the 
country  alarmed  by  a  most  audacious  spirit  of  insurrection, 
under  the  guidance  of  Shays  and  Day.  general  Lincoln  was 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  rouncil,  to  command  a  detach- 
ment of  militia,  consisting  of  four  or  five  thousand  men,  in 
oppose  their  progress,  and  compel  them  to  a  submission  to  the 
laws.  He  marched  from  Boston  on  the  30th  of  January,  into 
the  counties  of  Worcester,  Hampshire,  and  Berkshire,  where 
the  insurgents  had  erected  their  standard.     They  were  em- 
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bodied  in  considerablq  force,  and  manifested  a  determined  re* 
sistance^  and  a  slight  skirmish  ensued  between  them  and  a 
party  of  militia  under  general  Shepherd.  Lincoln,  however^ 
conducted  with  such  address  and  energy,  that  the  insurgents 
were  routed  from  one  town  to  another,  till  they  were  com- 
pletely dispersed  in  all  directions;  and  by  his  wise  and  pru- 
dent measures,  the  insurrection  was  happily  suppressed  with- 
out bloodshed,  excepting  a  few  individuals  who  were  slain 
under  general  Shepherd's  command.  At  the  May  election, 
1787,  general  Lincoln  was  elected  lieutenant  governor  by  the 
legislature,  having  had  a  plurality  of  votes  by  the  people* 
He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  for  ratifying  the  federal 
constitution,  and  in  the  summer  of  1789,  he  received  from 
president  Washington  the  appointment  of  collector  of  the  port 
of  Boston,  which  office  he  sustained  till  being  admonished  by 
the  increasing  infirmities  of  age,  he  requested  permission  to 
resign  about  two  years  before  his  deattu  In  1789,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat  with  the  Creek  In- 
dians on  the  frontiers  of  the  southern  states,  and  in  1793,  he 
was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  effect  a  peace  with  the  west- 
em  Indians. 

Having,  after  his  resignation  of  the  office  of  collector,  pass* 
ed  about  two  years  in  retirement,  and  in  tranquility  of  mind^ 
but  experiencing  the  feebleness  of  age,  he  received  a  short  at- 
tack of  disease,  by  which  his  life  was  terminated  en  the  9th 
of  May,  1810. 

General  Lincoln  in  his  nature  was  unsusceptible  of  the  spi* 
rit  of  envy.  Whoever  achieved  a  noble  action  to  the  honour 
and  advantage  of  his  country,  whether  as  a  patriot  or  soldier^ 
was  witli  him  the  man  of  merit,  and  the  theme  of  eulogy, 
though  it  might  eclipse  his  own  fame.  He  was  universally 
respected  as  one  of  the  best  of  men,  of  ardent  patriotism,  and 
of  lieroic  courage.  Major  general  Knox,  whose  candoui'and 
discriminating  judgment  no  one  will  deny,  was  known  to  es- 
timate next  to  Washington,  in  military  talents,  generals 
Greene  and  Lincoln.  Colonel  Nathan  Rice,  a  respectable  offi- 
cer, who  was  a  member  of  his  military  family,  observes,  that 
the  sacrifice  of  as  much  domestic  happiness  as  falls  to  the  lot 
of  man,  to  serve  his  country,  would  seem  to  place  bis  patriot- 
ism beyond  suspicion.  The  firmness  and  zeal  with  which  he 
rendered  this  service  during  her  struggle,  the  coolness  with 
which  he  met  danger,  his  fortitude  under  bodily  pain*  priva- 
tion and  disappointment,  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  him 
by  the  commander  in  chief,  all  strongly  evince  that  his  coun- 
try had  not  misjudged  in  elevating  him  to  the  distinguished 
rank  he  held  in  the  army.  While  at  Purysburg,  on  the  Sa- 
vannali   river,  a  soldier  named  Fickling,  having  been  do- 
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tected  in  frcqacnt  attempts  to  desert,  was  tried  and  sentenced 
to  be  lianged.  The  general  ordered  the  execution.  The  rapt 
broke;  a  second  was  pi*ocured9  which  broke  also;  the  case  was 
reported  to  the  general  for  directions.  ''Let  him  mn/'  said 
the  general,  **  1  thought  he  looked  like  a  scape  gallows.^' 

We  are  indebted  for  the  foregoing  interesting  sketch  otge- 
neral  Lincoln,  to  Dr.  niachei-*8  excellent  work.  We  select 
what  follows  from  Garden^s  interesting  Anecdotes  of  the  Re- 
volutionary War: 

*^  It  happened,  that  as  Fickling  was  led  to  execution,  the 
surgeon  general  of  the  army  passed  accidentally  on  his  way 
to  his  quarters,  which  were  at  some  distance  off.  On  being 
tied  up  to  the  fatal  tree,  the  removal  of  the  laddlsr  caused 
the  rope  to  break,  and  tlic  culprit  fell  to  the  ground.  This 
circumstance,  to  a  man  of  bettor  character,  might  have  proved 
of  advantage;  but  being  universally  considered  as  a  mis- 
creant, from  whom  no  good  could  be  expected,  a  new  rope  was 
sought  for,  which  lieutenant  Hamilton,  the  adjutant  of  the  1st 
regiment,  a  stout  and  heavy  man.  essayed  by  every  meanSf 
but  without  effect,  to  break.  Fickling  was  then  haltered, 
and  again  turned  off,  when  to  the  astonishment  of  the  by-stan- 
ders,  the  rope  untwisted,  and  he  fell  a  second  time,  uninjured, 
to  the  ground.  A  cry  for  mercy  was  now  general  throughout 
the  ranks,  which  occasioned  major  Ladson,  aid-de-camp  to 
general  Lincoln,  to  gallop  to  head-quai*ters,  to  make  a  repre- 
sentation of  facts,  which  were  no  sooner  stated,  than  an  imme- 
diate pardon  was  granted,  accompanied  with  an  order,  that  be 
should,  instantaneously,  be  drummed,  with  every  mark  of  in- 
famy, out  of  camp,  arid  threatened  with  instant  death,  if  ever 
he  should,  at  any  future  period,  be  found  attempting  to  ap- 
proach it.  In  the  interim,  the  surgeon  general  had  establish- 
ed himself  at  his  quarters,  in  a  distant  bam,  little  doubting  but 
that  th^  catastrophe  was  at  an  end,  and  Fickling  quietly  rest- 
ing in  his  grave.  Midnight  was  at  hand,  and  he  was  busily 
engagcil  in  writing,  when  hearing  the  approach  of  a  footstep, 
he  raised  his  eyes,  and  saw  with  astonishment,  the  figure  of 
the  man,  who  had,  in  his  opinion,  been  executed,  slowly  and 
with  haggard  countenance,  approaching  towards  him.  **  How ! 
how  is  this  ?'*  exclaimed  the  doctor.  **  Whence  come  you  ? 
What  do  you  want  with  me  ?  Were  you  not  hanged  this  morn- 
ing P''  ^^  Yes,  sir,  replied  the  resuscitated  man,  **  I  am  the 
wretch  you  saw  going  to  the  gallows,  and  who  was  hanged.^ 
^^  Keep  your  distance,''  said  the  doctor ;  approach  roe  not  till 
you  say,  why  you  come  here?"  ' 'Simply,  sir,''  said  the  sup- 
posed s|iecti*e,  '^  to  solicit  food.  I  am  no  ghost,  doctor.  The 
rope  bi*oke  twice  while  the  executioner  was  doing  his  oflee* 
and  the  general  thought  proper  to  pardon  me."    ^If  that  be 
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the  ca96y^  rejoined  the  doctor^  '^  eat  and  welcome;  bat  I  beg 
of  youy  in  future,  to  have  a  little  more  consideration,  and  not  in- 
trude 00  unceremoniously  into  the  apartment  of  one  who  had 
erery  right  to  suppose  you  an  inhabitant  of  the  tomb/' 

llie  person  and  air  of  general  Lincoln  betokened  his  mili- 
tary vocation.  He  was  of  a  middle  height  and  erect,  broad 
chested  and  muscular,  in  his  latter  years  corpulent,  with  open 
intelligent  features,  a  venerable  and  benign  aspect  His  man- 
ners were  easy  and  unaffected,  but  courteous  and  polite.  lu 
all  his  transactions,  both  public  and  private,  his  mind  was 
elevated  above  all  sordid  or  sinister  views,  and  our  history 
will  not  perhaps  record  many  names  more  estimable  than  was 
that  of  general  Lincoln. 

Regularity,  both  in  business  and  his  mode  of  living,  were 
peculiar  traits  in  his  character;  habitually  temperate,  and  ac- 
customed to  sleep,  unconfmed  to  time  or  place.  In  conversa- 
tion be  was  always  correct  and  chaste;  on  no  occasion  utter- 
ing any  thing  like  profanity  or  levity  on  serious  subjects,  and 
when  others  have  indulged  in  tliese  respects  in  his  presence, 
it  was  ever  received  by  him  with  such  marked  disapproba- 
tion of  countenance,  as  to  draw  from  them  an  instantaneous 
apology,  and  regret  for  the  offence. 

The  following  anecdote  is  related  of  general  Lincoln: 
When  he  went  to  make  peace  with  the  Creek  Indians,  one  of 
the  chiefs  asked  him  to  sit  down  on  a  log.  He  was  then  de- 
sired to  move,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  to  move  farther.  The 
request  was  repeated  until  the  general  got  to  the  end  of  the  log. 
The  Indian  said,  ^^  Move  farther;'^  to  which  the  general  re- 
plied, '*Ican  move  no  farther."  "Just  so  it  is  with  us,'' 
said  the  chief;  "  you  have  moved  us  back  to  the  water,  and 
then  ask  us  to  move  farther!" 

LIPPITT,  Christopher,  was  one  of  the  early  advocates 
and  firmest  supporters  of  our  efforts  for  independence,  and  a 
gentleman  distinguished  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  for  the 
discharge  of  numerous  civil  and  military  offices  with  which  he 
was  invested  by  the  government  of  his  native  state,  and  by 
the  father  of  his  country.  In  September,  1776,  when  the  re- 
giment under  his  command  was  called  for  by  general  Wash- 
ington, he  took  a  continental  commission,  and  left  Rhode 
Island  for  the  camp  of  the  commander  in  chief,  at  Harlaem 
Heights,  and  was  engaged  under  general  Lee  in  the  battle  on 
White  Plains,  and  was  afterwards  under  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  general  Washington  in  the  engagements  at  Trenton 
and  Princeton.  At  this  time,  he  received  a  brevet  brigadier 
general's  commission  from  general  Washington,  and  soon 
after  his  term  of  service  expired,  he  returned  home.  He  af- 
terwards revived  a  brigadier  general's  commission  from  the 
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governor  of  Rboile  Island,  and  was  slkortly  after  in  the  en- 
gagement in  that  state. 

He  died  in  Cranston,  Rhode  Island,  in  the  year  1824,  aged 

eighty. 

LIVINGSTON.  Phulip,  whose  signature  is  attached  to 
our  Declaration  of  Independence,  was  born  at  Albany,  on  the 
15th  of  January,  171 6«  and  educated  at  Yale  college,  in  Con- 
necticut, wliere  he  graduated  in  1737.  He  was  a  grandson  of 
Robert  Livingston,  tlie  original  proprietor  of  the  manor  of 
Livingston,  on  the  river  Hudson,  in  tlie  state  of  New-York, 
who  was  born  at  Ancram  in  Scotland,  in  the  year  1654.  His 
fatlier,  the  Rcvci*end  John  Livingston,  a  very  distinguished  mi- 
nister of  the  kirk  of  Scotland,  having  some  years  after  found  it 
necessary  to  quit  his  native  country,  on  account  of  his  '^opjKi- 
sition  to  Episcopai^y,"  took  charge  of  an  English  Presbyteri- 
an churcli  in  Rotterdam,  while  he  himself  selected  Amecict 
as  his  future  residence. 

The  grant,  or  patent  of  the  manor  of  Livingstoyn.  bears  date 
1686,  and  the  colonial  liistory  of  New- York,  from  the  year 
1798,  to  the  revolution,  furnishes  abundant  evidence  of  the 
elevated  standing  in  public  life,  which  was  maintained  during 
that  period,  as  well  by  the  first  proprietor  of  the  manor^  as  by 
bis  immediate  descendants. 

At  the  present  day,  when  tiie  advantages  of  a  liberal  educa- 
tion are  so  justly  appreciated,  and  so  readily  obtained :  when 
a  diploma  is  considered  as  necessary  a  preliminary  for  the 
counting-house  as  for  either  the  pulpit  or  the  bar*  its  posses- 
sion confers  no  further  distinction  on  an  individual  tlian  what 
is  enjoyed  in  common  throughout  the  circle  in  which  he  moves ; 
thei*o  is  reason,  however,  to  believe,  that  Philip  Livingston 
participated  in  its  benefits  at  a  time  when  it  was  almost  ex- 
clusively confined  to  the  learned  professions,  and  that  to  his 
•arly  attainments  may,  in  some  measure,  be  attributed 
that  deference  to  his  opinions  on  subjects  of  general  interest 
which  the  mercantile  pursuits  that  afterwards  occupied  bis 
attention,  would  not  alone  have  been  calculated  to  inspire. 

The  solicitude  already  manifested  to  connect  the  ooituary 
notices  of  the  times  with  the  events  of  the  American  revolu- 
tion, and  the  natural  propensity  of  mankind  to  trace  their  ge- 
nealogy to  celebrated  8oui*ces,  render  it  evident,  that,  with  the 
progress  of  timo,an  increasing  interest  will  be  felt  in  the  bio- 
graphy  of  those  illustrious  statesman  and  soldiers  who  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  American  empire,  and  that  future  and 
remote  generations  will  be  directed  and  stimulated  in  a  car 
reer  of  distinguished  patriotism,  by  meditating  on  the  glo- 
rious achievements  of  a  renowned  ancestry.  The  authors  of 
/ror  independence  y^UI  indeed  occupy  a  higher  rank  in  tto 
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veneration  of  posterity,  than  ever  the  foanders  of  Rome  at- 
tained in  the  esrtimation  of  the  eternal  city  :  and  for  the  grati- 
fication of  the  present  and  all  future  times,  it  is  now  proper 
to  collect  the  diattered  notices  of  the  personal  and  political  his- 
tory, to  mould  them  into  form,  and  to  exhibit  the  result  to  the 
contemplation  of  an  admiring  world. 

His  entrance  into  public  li^  was  as  a  magistrate  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  where  he  settled  as  a  merchant  shortly  after  his 
marriage,  and  which  he  afterwards  represented  in  the  colonic 
al  general  assembly,  from  1759  to  1769,  inclusiTe.  The  jour- 
nals of  that  body,  during  his  term  of  service,  evince  his  fidel- 
ity towards  his  constituents  and  a  constant  regard  for  the  in- 
terests and  welfare  of  the  colony.  In  1764,  he  submitted  to 
the  house,  in  his  capacity  of  chairman  of  a  committee  appoint- 
ed for  that  purpose,  a  very  animated  petition  to  the  king, 
which  was  afterwards  adopted,  and  in  which  the  ^*intimation 
of  a  design'*  to  tax  *Hhese  colonics"  by  laws  passed  in  Gi'eat 
Britain,  is  made  the  subject  of  serious  complaint;  and,  in 
1768,  we  find  his  name  as  speaker,  to  an  answer  of  the  house 
to  the  celebrated  Boston  letter,  and  also,  to  two  several  me- 
morials to  the  English  parliament,  on  the  subject  of  the  exist- 
ing grievances,  which,  in  conjunction  with  certain  explana- 
tory resolutions,  entered  on  the  journals,  occasioned  the  dis- 
solution of  the  assembly  shortly  after. 

The  election  of  1769,  appears  to  have  been  warmly  contest- 
ed in  the  city  and  county  of  New  York.  The  old  members 
were  nominated  and  strenuously  supported  by  many,  *^ov 
tiieir  noble  and  patriotic  spirit,  in  boldly  asserting  and  main- 
taining the  rights  and  privileges  of  Americans,"  Tvithout  fee 
or  reward;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  several  other  citizens 
were  held  up  in  opposition  by  a  party,  respectable  botii  as  to 
numbers  and  character,  but  acting  apparently  under  the  influ- 
ence of  feelings  excited  by  former  religious  controversies  be- 
tween tlie  members  of  tiie  church  of  England  and  the  dissent- 
ers. 

At  the  very  commencement  of  the  contest,  Mr.  Livingston 
published  his  determination  ^^not  to  liave  any  agency  in  an 
election  which  he  apprehended  would  be  productive  of  the  most 
violent  heats  and  animosities,"  and  persisted  in  this  resolu- 
tion, notwithstanding  the  solicitations  of  both  parties  to  dis- 
suade him  from  it;  another  name  was  accordingly  substituted 
on  the  old  ticket,  while  the  friends  of  the  new  candidates  made 
a  vigorous  but  unsuccessful  attempt  to  accomplish  their  pur- 
pose by  appropriating  his  to  themselves,  without  his  consent 
He  was,  also,  during  the  same  year,  returned  as  a  member 
from  the  manor  of  Livingston,  but,  adtiiough  the  election  was 
unanimous;  it  waa  decided  by  the  house  that  l^is  non-residence 
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disqualified  l>im  from  taking  his  scat  His  constituents  neti> 
tioned  Against  the  ilccision.  but  to  no  purpose.  A  detail  of 
tlic  various  circumstances  «'hicli  diaracterized  the  life  of  Mr. 
Livingfltnn,  ti-om  the  last  mentioned  period  until  the  yeai- 
1774.  would  be  but  a  record  of  those  events  whicli  preceded 
and  terminated  in  tike  meeting  of  the  rontinental  congress,  as 
he  invariably  took  an  active  part  in  all  those  measures  adopt- 
ed by  his  fellow-citizens,  the  object  of  wliicli  was  to  obtain  {"c* 
Orcss  for  past  grievances,  or  prevent  their  iTcurrenco  for  tlie 
futui-e.  An  incident,  however,  occurred,  a  few  days  previoiiH 
to  his  first  election  to  the  proposeil  congress,  which  may  be 
worthy  of  notice  from  the  evidence  it  furnishes  that  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  Livingfiton,  and  of  his  colleagues,  was  inBoenccd 
liy  liberal  and  independent  views,  becoming  statesmen,  and 
not  by  motives  of  sectional  interests  or  individual  popularity. 
Shortly  after  his  nomination  as  a  delegate  in  May,  1774.  a  let- 
ter, signed  by  several  gentlemen,  was  directed  to  him,  in  con- 
junction with  John  Jay,  John  AUsop,  Isaac  Low,  and  .lames 
Duane,in  which  they  were  requested,  "in  order  to  avoid  the  in- 
con\cniences  that  may  arise  from  a  contested  election."  to 
state,  explicity,  whether  ttiey  "  would  engage  to  use  their  ut- 
most endeavours  at  the  proposed  congress,  tliat  an  agreement 
not  to  import  goods  from  Great  Britain,  until  the  American 
grievances  should  be  I'cdi'csscd,  should  be  entered  into  hy  the 
colonies;"  in  answer  to  which  tliey  observed,  that  they  would 
do  every  thing  in  their  power,  which  in  their  opinion,  would  be 
conducive  to  the  general  interests  of  the  colonies,  and  that,  at 
present,  they  thought  the  proposed  measure  the  most  efficacious 
one  that  could  be  adopted,  but  concluded  with,  "  Permit  us 
to  add,  that  we  make  this  declaration  of  our  sentiments  be- 
cause we  think  it  right,  and  not  as  an  inducement  to  be  favour- 
wl  with  your  votes  ;  nor  have  we  tlie  least  objection  in  your 
electing  any  other  gentlemen,  as  yourdelegates,  in  whom  you 
repose  greater  confidence."  This  manly  avowal  was  suc- 
ceeded by  an  unanimous  election,  and  when  the  time  approach- 
ed for  them  to  enter  on  their  duties,  they  were  escorted  on  the 
first  of  September,  1774,  to  the  vessel  in  which  they  embark- 
ed for  Philadelphia,  with  all  those  testimonials  of  respect  to 
which  their  character  and  their  cause  so  justly  entitled  them. 
From  the  year  1774  to  1778,  Mr.  Livingston  was  zealous 
and  indefatigable  in  attending  to  his  congressional  duties, 
either  as  a  representative  from  the  colony,  or  the  state  of  New 
York,  although  he  was  in  the  mean  time  also  called  on  to  assist 
in  the  formation  of  a  state  government,  and  to  i>erform  other 
}>uhlic  duties  of  a  more  local  description.  On  the  23d  No- 
Yember,  1774,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  associatiou 
formed  i^reeably  to  a  resolve  of  congress  to  abstiun  from  im- 
portattoD,  &<:.  ^ 
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In  coiigrei8»  he  was  appointed,  (October  llth,  lt749)  to- 
gether with  Messrs.  Lee  and  Jay,  to  prepare  a  memorial  to 
uie.peo^  of  British  America,  and  an  address  to  the  people  of 
Great  JBritain.  On  the  20th  April,  1775,  he  was  chosen 
mresident  of  the  ^^  Provincial  Congress,"  assembled  in  New- 
York,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  oat  of  their  body,  delegates 
to  the  next  continental  congress ;  and  was  one  of  the  delegates^ 
On  the  8th  of  May,  1775,  he,  together  with  his  colleagues, 
left  the  city  for  Philadelphia,  ^*  attended  by  a  great  train  to 
the  ferry,  of  whom,  about  five  hundred  gentlemen,  including 
two  hundred  as  militia  under  arms,  crossed  over  with  them. 
On  the  1st  February,  1776,  he,  together  with  John  Allsop, 
John  Jay  and  Alexander  M^Dougal,  were  unanimously  elec- 
ted to  serve  for  the  city  and  county  in  the  next  general  assem- 
bly.'' On  the  16th  of  the  ensuing  April,  he  was  elected  one  of 
the  delegates  to  serve  in  the  next  provincial  congress ;  and  in 
June,  1776,  he  was  one  of  the  delegates  then  elected  to  serve 
in  the  provincial  congress  the  ensuing  year,  with  the  addi- 
tional power  of  forming  a  new  government  for  the  colony  of 
New  York.  He  was  not,  however,  destined  to  witness  the  ter- 
mination of  a  conflict,  in  the  prosecution  of  which  he  had 
thus  far  redeemed  the  sacred  pledge  by  which  he  stood  com- 
mitted to  his  country.  In  May,  1778,  he  left  his  fiunily,  with 
a  presentimentthat  what  to  them  appeared  a  temporary,  would 
in  fact  be  a  final  separation;  and  shortly  after,  having  resum- 
ed his  seat  in  congress,  then  sitting  in  Yorktown,  Pennsylva- 
nia, he  was  followed  to  the  grave,  by  that  body,  whose  cha- 
racter for  wisdom,  firmness  and  integrity,  he  had  contributed 
towards  establishing :  whose  fame  has  ere  this  been  recorded 
in  the  histories  of  other  nations  than  our  own,  and  whose  ac- 
tions, when  compared  with  the  events  of  preceding  ages,  may 
justify  an  American  in  exclaiming: 

<<  Frisco  juvent  alios:  ego  me  nunc  denique  natum  gratiUar**^ 

As  one  of  the  founders  of  our  independence,  he  foresaw  the 
difficulties  and  sacrifices  that  were  to  be  encountered,  and 
proceeded  in  its  earliest  stages  with  a  degree  of  prudence  and 
circumspection,  w  hich  were  warranted  by  his  age  and  expe- 
rience, and  which  served  as  a  check  on  the  more  animated  ca- 
reer of  some  of  his  youthful  associates;  when,  however,  ^^in 
the  course  of  human  evente  it  became  necessary  to  dissolve  the 
political  bands"  which  connected  this  country  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, neither  considerations  of  personal  convenience,  nor  the 
probable  loss  of  fortone,  were  sufficient  to  prevent  him  from 
prosecuting,  with  ardour,  a  cause  in  which  moderation  and 
forbearance  had  hitherto  been  inefibctoally  tried ;  and  but  a 
short  time  previous  to  his  deaths  he  gave  a  proof  of  his  devo- 
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tion  to  ity  by  selling  a  portion  of  his  private  estate  to  support 
tiie  public  credit 

In  his  temper,  Mr.  Livingston  was  somewhat  irritable,  yet 
exceedingly  mild,  tender,  and  affectionate  to  his  family  and 
friends.  There  was  a  dignit}',  with  a  mixture  of  austerity,  in 
his  deportment,  which  rendered  it  difficult  for  strangers  to  ap- 
proach him,  and  which  made  him  a  terror  to  those  who  swerv- 
ed from  the  line,  or  faltered  in  the  path,  of  personal  virtue  and 
patriotic  duty.  He  was  silent  and  reserved,  and  seldom  in- 
dulged with  much  freedom  in  conversation.  Fond  of  reading, 
and  endowed  ^ith  a  solid  and  discriminating  understanding, 
his  mind  was  replenished  with  various  extensive  and  useful 
knowledge. 

He  possessed,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  an  intuitive  per- 
ception of  character.  He  saw,  at  one  glance,  into  the  souls 
of  men,  and  every  man  carried  a  window  in  his  bosom,  with 
regard  to  him,  through  which  his  penetrating  eyes  could  ob- 
serve the  minute  lineaments,  as  well  as  the  great  outlines,  of 
character.  This  deep  insight  into  men  and  things  rendered 
him  peculiarly  useful  in  the  important  drama  of  the  American 
revolution. 

His  last  moments  were  correspondent  with  the  tenor  of  his 
well-spent  life.  He  met,  with  characteristic  firmness  and 
christian  fortitude,  the  trying  hour  which  separated  him  from 
this  world. 

He  taught  us  how  to  livef  and  foh  !  too  high 
The  price  for  knowledgefj  taught  us  how  to  die. 

LIVINGSTON,  WixLiAM,  governor  of  New  Jersey,  de- 
scended from  a  family  in  New  York,  which  emigrated  from 
Nortli  Britain,  and  which  was  distinguished  for  its  nfimbers, 
opulence,  talents,  christian  virtue,  and  attachment  to  liberty. 
He  was  born  about  the  year  17£3,  and  was  graduated  at  Tide 
college  in  1 74 1 .  He  afterwards  pursued  the  study  of  the  law. 
Possessing  from  the  gift  of  God  a  strong  and  comprehensive 
mind,  a  brilliant  imagination,  and  a  retentive  memoiy,  and 
improving  with  unwearied  diligence  the  literary  advantages 
which  he  enjoyed,  he  soon  rose  to  eminence  in  his  profession. 
He  early  embraced  the  cause  of  civil  and  relieioos  liberty. 
When  Great  Britain  advanced  her  arbitrary  claims,  be  em- 
ployed his  pen  in  opposing  them,  and  in  vindicating  the  rights 
of  his  countrymen.  After  sustaining  some  important  offices 
in  New  York,  he  removed  to  New  Jersey,  and  as  a  represen- 
tative of  this  state,  was  one  of  the  principal  members  of  the 
first  congress,  in  1774.  After  the  inhabitants  of  New  Jeraqp 
bad  sent  their  governor,  Mr.  William  Franklin,  under  m 
strong  guard  to  Connecticut,  and  had  formed  a  new  constU 
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tution  ia  JqIj,  1/76,  Mr.  Livingston  was  elected  tife  first 
chief  magistrate,  and  such  was  his  integrity  and  republican 
virtue,  that  he  was  annually  re-elected  tul  his  death.  During 
the  war  he  bent  his  exertions  to  support  the  independence  of 
his  country.  By  the  keenness  and  severity  of  his  political 
writings,  he  exasperated  the  British,  who  distinguished  him 
as  an  object  of  their  peculiar  hatred.  His  pen  had  no  incon- 
siderable influence  in  exciting  that  indignation  and  zeal, 
which  rendered  the  militia  of  New  Jersey  so  remarkable  for 
the  alacrity  with  which  on  any  alarm  they  arrayed  themselves 
against  the  common  enemy.  He  was,  in  1787,  a  delegate  to 
the  grand  convention  which  formed  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  After  having  sustained  the  office  of  governor 
for  fourteen  years,  with  great  honor  to  himself  and  usefulness 
to  the  state,  he  died  at  his  seat  near  Elizabethtown,  July  25, 
1790,  aged  sixty-seven  years. 

MACCLINTOCK,  Nathaniel,  was  horn  March  21, 
1757,  and  received  his  education  at  Harvard  College,  where 
he  was  graduated  in  1775,  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  Being  in 
Boston  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war,  he  had 
the  offer  of  an  ensign's  commission  in  the  British  army,  but 
he  declined  a  place  so  tempting  to  youthful  ambition,  and 
espoused  the  cause  of  liberty  and  his  country.  Soon  after  the 
battle  of  Lexington,  he  joined  the  American  army  as  lieuten** 
ant  of  one  of  the  companies  in  the  New  Hampshire  line;  was  soon 
appointed  adjutant  in  colonel  Poor's  regiment,  and  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  a  Brigade  Major,  when  Poor  was  advanced  to  that 
of  Brigadier  general.  He  was  with  general  Washington's 
army  at  the  capture  of  the  Hessians  at  Trenton,  in  1776,  and 
was  very  active  on  that  memorable  night,  especially,  in  con- 
veying tlie  enemy,  after  the  capture,  across  the  river.  The 
soldiers  suffered  severely  on  that  occasion.  Many  were  so 
destitute  of  shoes  and  stockings,  that  their  footsteps  on  the 
snow  and  ice  were  imprinted  with  blood,  yet  tliey  cheerfully 
performed  their  duty.  He  was  at  Ticondero^a,  and  in  the 
various  engagements  with  Burgoyne's  army  until  its  final  cap- 
ture. His  letters  to  his  father  while  in  tlie  army  exhibit  a 
noble  enthusiasm  in  the  public  service.  His  talents  and  edu- 
cation gave  him  great  advantages,  and  his  character  as  an 
oflicer  was  so  high  in  the  estimation  of  Washington  and  all 
the  general  officers,  that  before  he  was  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  he  was  promoted  over  all  the  captains  in  the  regiment 
to  a  majority  in  the  line.  The  officers,  who  were  thus  super 
seded,  although  they  entertained  the  highest  opinion  of  his 
talents  and  usefulness  in  the  army,  and  felt  disposed  to  make 
every  sacrifice  consistent  with  honor  to  retain  him,  were  in- 
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daced  %  a  regard  for  their  rank,  to  remonstrate  against  this 
appointment.   . 

Believing  that,  under  these  peculiar  circumstances,  tha 
good  of  the  service  and  the  prosperity  of  the  great  cause  for 
which  wc  were  contending,  required  his  resignation,  he  ten- 
dered it  to  general  Washington,  assigning  the  above  circum- 
stances  as  the  only  cause.  Sensible  of  the  force  of  Major 
Macclintock's  reasons,  general  Washington  accepted  his  re- 
signation, and  he  retired  from  the  army  much  regi*etted  by  the 
commander  in  chief  and  all  the  general  officers  of  his  acquain- 
tance. He  retumed  home  in  1779.  Wishing  to  do  something 
more  in  the  service  of  his  country,  he  embarked  as  captain  oi 
marines  on  board  the  private  armed  ship,  general  Sullivan, 
of  20  guns,  captain  Maiming,  commander,  and  having  cap- 
tured a  British  ship  of  war,  tliey  manned  her  to  cmize  in 
company.  Major  Macclintock  was  se<  ond  to  his  firiend, 
lieutenant  Broadstreet,  in  command  of  this  ship*  In  an  en- 
engagement  in  1780,  under  great  disadvantage,  with  two  of 
the  enemy's  ships  of  vastly  superior  force,  lieutenant  Broad- 
street's  ship  was  captured  and  Major  Macclintock  was  killed 
by  a  ball  tlirough  his  head.  Thus  fell  as  promising  a  young 
man  as  the  state  of  New-Hampshire  at  tliat  time  contuned. 

MACPHERSON,  William,  was  the  son  of  captain  John 
Macpherson,  a  Scotch  gentleman,  who  came  to  America  about 
thiHy  years  before  the  declaration  of  independence,  and  of 
Margaret  Rodgers,  the  sister  of  tlie  late  Reverend  Dr.  Jchn 
Rodgers,  of  Mew  York.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  in 
the  year  1756,  and  tliere  received  the  early  part  of  his  educa- 
tion, which  was  finished  at  Princeton,  in  New  Jersey*  At  the 
age  of  thirteen  ho  received  the  appointment  of  cadet  in  the 
British  army,  and  before  the  declaration  of  independence,  his 
father  having  purchased  for  him  a  lieutenant's  commission, 
he  was  made  adjutant  of  the  I6th  regiment  Mr.  Macpher- 
son was  with  his  regiment  at  Pensacola,  at  the  commencement 
of  tlie  revolutionary  war,  at  which  period  he  offered  to  resign 
his  commission,  but  his  i*esignation  was  not  accepted.  Se- 
veral years  afterwards,  on  tlie  arrival  of  the  16th  regiment  at 
New  York,  sir  Henry  Clinton  |>crmitted  Mr.  Macpherson  to 
resign  his  commission,  in  consequence  of  his  declaring  that 
he  never  would  bear  arms  against  his  countrymen.  He  was 
not,  however,  allowed  to  sell  his  commission,  for  which  his 
father  had  given  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  He  joined  the 
American  army  on  the  river  Hudson,  above  New  York,  about 
the  end  of  the  year  1779,  and  as  general  Washington  had 
known  him  for  many  years,  and  understood  the  value  of  the 
sacrifice  he  had  made  for  the  good  of  his  country,  the  appoint- 
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in«it  of  mi^or  by  brevet,  in  tiie  American  army^  was  eonCpr- 
red  apon  him. 

Major  Marpherson  was  for  some  time  aid-de-camp  to  gen- 
eral La  Fayette,  and  was  afterwards  appointed  by  general 
Washington  to  the  command  of  a  partizan  corps  of  cavalry, 
which  served  in  Virginia,  in  178K  The  appointment  of  so 
young  an  officer  to  so  honorable  a  command,  appears  to  have 
been  a  cause  of  dissatisfaction  to  the  colonels  and  lieutenant 
colonels  of  the  Pennsylvania  line,  and  to  have  induced  them 
to  make  application  to  general  Washington  on  the  subject, 
through  the  medium  of  generals  Wayne  and  Irvine.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  this  circumstance  never  became  public,  the  officers 
having  been  satisfied  by  the  unanswerable  arguments  and  ir- 
resistible appeals  to  their  patriotism  and  honour,  contained 
in  the  following  letter  from  general  Washington,  dated  11th 
August,  1780,  addressed  to  generals  Wayne  and  Irvine: 

^^Head  ((uarterSf  Tappan,  Mgust  11,  1780. 
^*  Gentlemek, 

**  I  cannot  but  premise  my  answer  to  your  letter  of  yester- 
day, by  observing,  that  the  refusal  of  the  colonels  and  lieuten- 
ant colonels  of  your  line,  to  comply  with  my  request  for  stating 
in  writing  their  motives  to  tlie  part  they  have  taken  in  the  au 
fair  of  m^jor  Macpherson,  is  to  me  as  extraordinary  as  unex- 
pected. I  assure  you,  I  had  not  the  least  idea  there  could 
have  been  any  difficulty  in  the  matter,  and  had  no  other  rea- 
son for  desiring  it,  than  that  which  I  assigned  to  you;  to  pre- 
vent a  possibility  of  misrepresentation. 

*<  Though  I  consider  the  conduct  of  the  gentlemen  concern- 
ed as  extremely  exceptionable,  in  every  point  of  view,  yet  as 
I  attribute  it  to  misapprehension,  as  I  have  a  good  opinion  of 
their  intentions,  and  the  highest  sense  of  their  patriotism, 
their  zeal  for  the  service,  their  talents  and  merit;  as  I  should 
esteem  their  resignation  an  injury  to  the  army,  not  only  by 
the  loss  of  so  many  good  officers,  but  by  deranging  a  very 
valuable  corps  of  troops;  as  I  wish  the  motives  to  the  step  I 
have  taken,  to  be  well  understood  by  them,  I  shall  recapitu- 
late the  substance  of  the  conversation  which  passed  between 
us  at  our  interview,  and  request  you  once  more,  to  call  their 
attention  to  it,  before  they  come  to  a  final  determination.  I 
wish  tliem  to  be  assured  that  on  the  appointment  of  major 
Macpherson,  I  did  not  imagine  it  could,  by  any  construction^ 
be  deemed  injurious  to  their  rights,  or  prejudicial  to  their 
honour;  and  that  they  cannot  be  more  tender  of  both,  them'- 
selves,  than  I  have  been,  and  ever  should  be:  that  though  I 
have  the  best  opinion  of  that  gentleman's  qualifications,  the 
choice  of  him  was  not  founded  on  any  preference  derogatory 
to  them ;  that  from  the  fullest  information  of  the  practice  of 
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all  other  armies,  I  was  convinced  the  appointment  was  agreet- 
ble  to  military  rule;  that  it  appeared  to  me,  by  the  articles  of 
war,  and  repeated  resolutions  of  congress,  to  be  agreeable  to 
our  own  constitution;  that  the  estimation  in  which  Mr.  Mac- 
pherson  seemed  to  be  held  by  the  whole  Pennsylvania  line ; 
the  former  application  of  some  of  the  officers  to  me  in  his 
behalf;  the  sacrifice  he  made  to  his  principles,  by  quitting  a 
service  in  which  he  liad  a  handsome  existence ;  his  being  a 
native  of  the  same  state,  and  a  man  of  acknowledged  capacity 
and  worth,  left  me  no  doubt  that  the  officers  of  your  line 
would,  with  pleasure,  see  him  placed  in  a  situation,  wliich 
would  enable  him  to  be  useful  to  the  public,  and  to  do  credit 
to  himself. 

<*  A  command  in  the  light  corps  offered  itself  as  an  unex- 
ceptionable mode  for  answering  this  purpose.  Corps  formed 
by  detachments  are  the  usual  method  in  which  brevet  officers 
are  employed ;  as  they  cannot  be  introduced  into  regiments 
without  displacing  other  officers,  or  violating  the  right  of 
succession;  both  of  which  are  justly  deemed  injurious  in  every 
service.  But  the  reasoning  is  new,  by  which  the  employ- 
ing such  officers  in  detached  corps,  is  made  an  infringement 
of  the  rights  of  regimental  officers.  Military  rank,  and  an 
elegibility  to  military  command,  are  ideas  which  cannot  be 
separated.  Take  away  the  latter,  and  the  former  becomes  an 
unmeaning  sound.  The  principle  being  admitted,  would  in 
our  army  degi*ade  many  officers  who  have  every  claim  to  the 
consideration  of  their  country,  and  to  the  justice  of  their  fel- 
low soldiei*s,  some  of  wliom  have  been  in  the  army  since  tlic 
commencement  of  the  war;  have  relinquished  regimental  sta- 
tions, by  which,  in  the  natural  course  of  succession,  they  would 
have  been  higher  in  rank  than  they  now  are ;  have  made  as 
great  sacrifices  as  many  othci*s;  and  yield  to  none  in  merit 
or  in  useful  service.  To  wish  to  exclude  tliem  from  the  most 
essential  privilege  of  an  officer,  is  alike  inconsistent  witii  jus- 
tice and  generosity;  and  on  cooler  reflection,  the  liberality  of 
sentiments,  which  I  believe  the  gentlemen  concerned  to  pos- 
sess, will  not  suffisr  them  to  ])er8ist  in  such  a  design. 

^*Tlie  practice  of  other  armies,  in  all  cases  not  expressly 
provided  for,  is  the  best  standard  by  which  we  can  form  our 
notions,  and  it  would  have  obviated  many  difficulties,  if  it 
had  been  been  better  known,  or  more  attended  to.  If  Arti- 
cular officers  are  to  depart  from  that,  and  set  up  new  distinc- 
tions as  it  suits  their  interest  or  fancy,  there  is  an  end  to  all 
order  and  subordination.  Kvery  thing  is  set  afloat  upon  the 
precarious  footing  of  as  many  different  opinions  as  there  are 
individuals  that  compose  the  army.  It  is  too  notorious  to  be 
denied,  th^t  the  practice  of  other  am&ies,  (not  less  than  our 
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t 
own)  warrants  the  appointment  of  major  Macpberson  to  his 
pk'esent  command.  I  understand,  however^  from  you,  gentle- 
men, that  a  line  has  been  drawn,  and  applied  to  the  present 
case,  between  temporary  and  permanent  commands:  admitting 
this  distinction  to  be  good,  detachments  which  are  again  to 
return  to  their  corps,  can  be  deemed  nothing  else  than  tempo- 
rary commands;  whether  they  are  out  for  a  week,  for  a  month, 
or  for  a  campaign,  they  are  still  temporary.  The  permanent 
commands  are  of  regiments,  and  other  established  corps:  if 
we  appeal  to  precedent,  here  also  we  shall  find  the  period  for 
brevet  commands  indefinite. 

^Tou  inform  mc  that  a  distinction  was  also  made  between  a 
detachment  from  one  line,  and  a  detachment  from  different 
lines,  and  that  no  objection  would  have  arisen  if  the  corps  to 
whicli  major  Macpberson  was  appointed,  had  been  composed 
partly  of  Pennsylvania  and  partly  of  other  troops.  Though 
there  are  particular  quotas  of  troops  funiished  by  the  several 
states,  the  whole  compose  one  army,  and  the  commissions  are 
from  the  same  authority,  with  different  designations:  all  de- 
tachments, therefoi*e,  whether  from  one  line,  or  fi*om  more 
than  one,  must  be  subject  to  the  same  iniles ;  and  if  a  brevet 
is  not  to  operate  upon  a  detachment  from  one  line,  I  see  no 
principle  upon  which  it  can  have  effect  in  detachments  from 
different  lines,  united  together. 

<<  If  it  be  allowed  that  brevet  commissions  create  a  capa- 
bility of  temporary  command  by  detachment,  and  that  the 
light  infantry  answers  to  this  description,  then  the  propriety 
of  appointing  major  Macpberson  can  only  be  questioned  on 
two  principles;  a  want  of  qualifications,  or  being  appointed 
out  of  course.  The  first  would  be  inadmissible,  because  the 
oflicer  commanding  the  army  has  alone  the  right  to  judge,  and 
if  he  made  an  injudicious  choice,  the  officers  might  entertain 
what  private  opinions  they  pleased,  but  they  could  not  make 
it  the  subject  of  official  complaint  If  it  be  said,  major  Mac- 
pberson was  appointed  out  of  course,  and  that  the  officers  of 
light  infantry  should  be  taken  by  roster,  as  in  the  common 
routine  of  service,  let  the  practice  of  armies,  as  in  the  other 
case,  be  recurred  to,  and  it  will  be  found  that  no  regard  is 
paid  to  tho  roster  in  similai*  corps.  It  is  an  undisputed  pri- 
vilege of  the  commander  in  chief  to  officer  them  as  he 
pleases. 

**  The  same  was  done  last  year,  nor  would  scarcely  an  offi- 
cer then  in  the  corps  have  been  appointed,  if  the  principle  in 
question  had  been  observed.  No  objection,  however,  that  I 
ever  heard  of,  was  made  on  the  score,  and  why  shoald  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Pennsylvania  line  be  singular  in  making  it  now? 
^r  why  not  make  it  in  the  case  of  colonel  Stewart,  as  well  as 
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of  major  Macpherson?  His  appointmenty  no  more  than  tliat 
of  the  latter,  can  be  justified  by  the  roster.  The  good  sense 
of  every  officer  of  discernment  must  decide  against  this  rule 
for  a  variety  of  obvious  considerations. 

<<  For  these  reasons,  and  others  equally  decisive,  it  is  im- 
possible for  me  to  revoke  the  appointment  I  view  the  mea- 
sure the  gentlemen  concerned  have  entered  into,  as  peculiarly 
intemperate,  hasty,  and  ill-judged.  I  sincerely  hope  they  may 
be  induced  to  re-consider  it,  and  change  their  resolution.  On 
my  part,  I  shall  be  happy  to  forget  >vhat  has  happened,  and  to 
continue  to  them  the  same  shai*e  of  my  esteem,  which  they 
have  merited  and  possessed.  I  am  persuaded  their  rights  in 
the  pi*csent  case  are  untouched.  I  am  conscious  I  had  no  in* 
tention  to  injure  them.  I  cannot  pretend  an  indifference  to 
the  conduct  they  may  observe,  because,  as  I  have  already  con* 
fesscd,  I  shall  consider  their  quitting  the  service,  as  a  serious 
detriment  to  it.  They  ought  also,  as  good  citizens  and  good 
men,  to  i*ealize  the  consequences,  and  to  a8sui*e  themselves 
they  act  upon  substantial  grounds,  before  they  venture  to  exe- 
cute what  they  have  intimated.  They  ought  to  recollect  that 
they  cannot  hereafter  be  happy,  if  they  find  their  conduct  con- 
demned by  the  country  and  by  the  army,  especially  if  it  has 
been  the  cause  of  any  misfortune.  They  should  remember 
that  we  liave  actually  entered  upon  the  operations  of  the  cam- 
paign; that  we  are  men  in  the  vicinity  of  the  enemy,  and  in 
a  |)osition  tliat  makes  an  action  not  very  improbable,  perhws 
(if  my  intelligence  is  true)  not  very  remote.  When  they  duly 
weigh  these  things,  they  cannot  but  be  sensible  that  the  love 
of  their  country;  the  obligations  of  their  i-espective  stations ; 
what  they  owe  to  their  own  characters,  and  to  that  discipline 
wliich  ought  to  be  sacred  among  military  men;  all  these  mo- 
tives call  upon  them  to  relinquish  the  intention  they  have  sug- 
gested. It  is  true,  we  have  not  many  considerations  of  in- 
terest to  attach  us  to  the  service;  but  we  have  those  of  honour 
and  public  good  in  a  high  degree,  and  I  flatter  myself  these 
tics  will  not  prove  too  feeble. 

^^I  wish  you  to  communicate  this  letter  as  well  to  the  majors 
as  to  the  other  field  officers;  and  if  they  still  persist,  I  shall 
think  I  have  discharged  my  duty  to  them  and  to  the  public. 

"  I  am^  with  great  esteem, 

Gentlemen, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 
GO:  WASHINGTON. 
Generals  Wayne  and  Irvine." 

The  foregoing  letter,  the  original  of  which  in  general  Wash- 
ington's hand-writing,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  a  member 
of  (;cueral  Macpherson- s  family^  shows  very  clearly  the  high 


oiAnion  entertained  by  the  former  of  the  character  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  c^  the  sacrifices  he  had  made  to  the  welfare  of  his 
countrj.  Major  Macpherson  always  retained  the  esteem  and 
ftiendship  of  the  commander  in  chief,  and  his  Hcrvices  during 
the  revolutionary  war,  were  rewarded  by  president  Washing- 
ton by  tiie  appointment  of  surveyor  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia, 
by  commission  dated  19th  September,  1789.  On  March  8th, 
1799,  a  new  commission  was  issued,  appointing  him  inspector 
of  the  revenue  for  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  and  on  the  28th 
Novmanber,  1793,  he  was  appointed  naval  officer  of  the  port  of 
Philadelphia,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death,  in  1813;  be- 
ing continued  therein  during  the  successive  administrations  of 
president  Adams,  Jefferson  and  Madison. 

In  the  year  1794,  upon  the  manifestation  of  opposition  in 
some  of  the  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania,  to  the  excise 
law,  enacted  in  the  previous  session  of  congress,  a  large 
and  respectable  body  of  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  form- 
ed themselves  into  several  companies,  and  invited  major 
Macpherson  to  place  himself  at  their  head.  They  were  orga- 
nized in^  a  battalion,  and  in  compliment  to  him,  they  styled 
themselves  Macpherson's  Blues.  This  fine  corps  formed  a 
part  of  the  army  commanded  by  governor  Mifflin  on  the  wes- 
tern expedition,  and  was  universally  respected  for  its  patrio- 
tism and  dicipline.  Before  the  return  of  the  army  to  Philadel- 
phia, major  Macpherson  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel, 
and  subsequently  was  appointed  by  governor  Mifflin,  a  bri^- 
dier  general  in  the  militia  of  Pennsylvania.  On  the  occasion 
of  war  with  France  in  1798,  the  Blues  were  re-organised,  and 
with  the  addition  of  several  companies,  consisting  of  calvary, 
artillery,  grenadiers  and  riflemen,  were  formed  into  a  legion 
under  the  command  of  general  Mac]||ierson.  On  the  1 1th  of 
March,  1799,  general  Macpherson  was  appointed  by  president 
Adams  a  brigadier  general  of  the  provisional  army,  and  was  se- 
lected to  command  the  troops  sent  into  Northampton  county 
to  enforce  obedience  to  the  revenue  laws.  After  the  disband- 
ing of  the  provisional  army,  general  Macpherson  retired  from 
military  life  to  his  country  seat  near  Philadelphia,  where  here- 
sided  until  his  death  which  took  place  in  November,  1813,  in 
consequence  of  hemorrhage  caused  by  a  schirrous  tumour  on 
his  neck.  The  greater  part  of  his  life  had  been  spent  in  the 
active  service  of  his  country,  and  he  was  universally  beloved 
for  his  urbanity  and  generosity,  and  respected  for  bis  integ- 
rity, honour,  and  patriotism. 

MANLY,  John,  a  captain  in  the  navy  of  the  United 
States,  received  a  naval  commission  from  Washington,  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  American  forces,  October  24,  1775. 
Invested  with  the  command  of  the  schooner  Lee,  he  kept  the 
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hazardous  statiou  of  Massachusetts  hay,  during  a  most  t^n* 
pestuous  season,  and  the  captures  which  he  made  were  of  i^-* 
mense  value  at  the  moment  Ap  ordnance  brig,  which  fell 
into  his  hands,  supplied  the  continental  army  with  heavy  pie- 
ces, mortars  and  working  tools,  of  which  it  was  very  destitute, 
and  in  the  event  led  to  the  evacuation  of  Boston.  His  services 
were  the  theme  of  universal  eulogy. 

The  spirit  of  enterprise,  encouraged  by  success,  he  sailed 
in  the  privateer  Hancock,  on  a  cruise,  and  falling  in  with  his 
Britannic  majesty's  sloop  of  war  Fox,  compelled  her  to  sur- 
render. This  capture  increased  his  high  reputation  for  bra- 
very and  skill.  Some  time  after  this,  commanding  the  priva- 
teer Jason,  he  was  attacked  by  two  British  privateers,  the  one 
of  eighteen,  the  other  of  ten  guns.  He  reserved  his  fire  till 
he  came  close  upon  them;  run  his  vessel  betwixt  the  two,  and 
by  a  well-directed  broadside,  fired  into  each,  compelled  thera 
both  to  strike  their  colonics  and  surrender.  The  Americans 
had  already  learnt  to  fire  with  deliberation  and  effect.  Short 
as  the  contest  was,  the  larger  privateer  lost  thirty  of  her 
crew.  But  he  was  taken  prisoner  with  his  prize,  by  the  Rain- 
bow, of  forty  guns,  July  8, 1777,  and  suffered  a  long  and  ri- 
gorous confinement  on  board  tliat  ship  at  Halifax,  and  in  Mill 
prison,  which  precluded  him  from  furtlier  actual  service  till 
near  the  close  of  the  war. 

In  September  1782,  the  Hague  frigate  was  entrusted  to  his 
care.  The  cruise  was  peculiarly  unhappy.  A  few  days  after 
leaving  Martinque,  he  was  driven  by  a  British  seventy  four 
on  a  sand  bank,  at  the  back  of  Guadaloupe.  Three  ships  of 
the  line  having  joined  this  ship,  came  too  within  point  blank 
shot,  and  with  springs  on  their  cables  opened  a  most  tremendous 
fire.  Having  supported  the  heavy  cannonade  for  three  days, 
on  the  fourth  day  the  fngatc  was  got  off,  and  hoisting  the  con- 
tinental standard  at  the  main  top-gallant-mast  thirteen  guns 
were  fired  in  farewell  defiance.  On  his  return  to  Boston,  a 
few  months  afterwards,  he  was  arrested  to  answer  a  variety  of 
charges  exhibited  against  him  by  one  of  his  oflScers.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court  were  not  altogether  in  appprobation  of 
his  conduct  He  died  in  Boston,  February  12,  1793,  in  tho 
sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 

MARION,  Francis,  colonel  in  the  regular  service,  and 
brigadier-genei*al  in  the  militia  of  South  Carolina,  was  bom 
in  the  vicinity  of  Georgetown,  in  South  Carolina,  in  the  year 
1733. 

Young  Marion,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  entered  on  board  a 
vessel  bound  to  the  West  Indies,  with  a  determination  to  fit 
himself  for  a  seafaring  life.  On  his  outward  passage,  the  ves- 
sel was  upset  in  a  gale  of  wind,  when  the  crew  took  to  their 
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lioat  without  water  or  provisions,  it  being  impracticable  to 
fiave  any  of  either.  A  dog  jumped  into  the  boat  with  the 
crewy  and  upon  his  flesh«  eaten  raw,  did  the  survivors  of  these 
unfortunate  men  subsist  for  seven  or  eight  days ;  in  which  pe- 
riod several  died  of  hunger. 

Among  the  few  who  escaped  Was  young  Marion.  After 
reaching  land,  Marion  relinquished  his  original  plan  of  life, 
and  engaged  in  the  labours  of  agriculture.  In  this  occupa- 
tion he  conntinue^  until  1759,  when  he  became  a  soldier,  and 
was  appointed  a  lieutenant  in  a  company  of  volunteei*s,  raised 
for  an  expedition  against  the  Cherokee  Indians,  commanded 
by  captain  William  Moultrie,  (since  general  Moultrie.)  This 
expedition  was  conducted  by  governor  Lyttleton :  it  was  fol- 
lowed in  a  year  or  two  afterwards  by  another  invasion  of  the 
Cherokee  country  by  colonel  Grant,  who  served  as  major-gen** 
eral  in  our  war  under  sir  William  Howe. 

In  tliis  last  expedition  lieutenant  Marion  also  served,  hav- 
ing been  promotcKl  to  the  rank  of  captain.  As  soon  as  the  war 
broke  out  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  country,  Ma- 
rion was  called  to  the  command  of  a  company  in  the  first  corps 
raised  by  the  state  of  South  Carolina.  He  was  soon  after- 
wards promoted  to  a  majority,  and  served  in  that  rank  un- 
der colonel  Moultrie,  in  his  intrepid  defence  of  fort  Moultrie, 
against  the  combined  attack  of  sir  Henry  Clinton  and  sit 
Henry  Parker,  on  the  2d  of  June,  1776.  He  was  afterwards 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  as  lieutenant  colonel  com- 
mandant, in  which  capacity  he  served  during  the  siege  of 
Charleston  ;  when,  having  fractured  his  leg  by  some  accident# 
he  became  incapable  of  military  duty,  and  fortunately  for  his 
country,  escaped  the  captivity  to  which  the  gari'ison  was,  in 
the  sequel,  forced  to  submit. 

Upon  the  fall  of  Charleston,  many  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
state  of  South  Carolina  sought  personal  safety,  with  their  ad- 
herents, in  the  adjoining  states.  Delighted*  at  the  present 
prospect,  these  faithful  and  brave  citizens  hastened  back  to 
their  country  to  share  in  the  i^erils  and  toils  of  war. 

Among  them  were  Francis  Marion  and  Thomas  Sumptcr ; 
both  colonels  in  the  South  Carolina  line,  and  both  promoted 
by  governor  Rutledge  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general  in  the 
militia  of  the  state.  Enthusiastically  wedded  to  the  cause  of 
liberty,  he  deeply  deplored  the  doleful  condition  of  his  belov- 
ed country.  The  common  weal  was  his  sole  object;  nothing 
selfish,  nothing  mercenary,  soiled  his  ermin  character.  Fer- 
tile in  stratagem,  he  struck  unperceived;  and  retiring  to  those 
hidden  retreats,  selected  by  himself,  in  the  morasses  of  Pedee 
and  Black  River,  be  placed  his  corns  not  only  out  of  the 
reach  of  his  foe,  but  often  out  of  the  discovery  of  his  friends. 
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A  rigid  disciplinarian,  lie  reduced  to  practice  the  justice  of 
bis  heart;  and  during  the  difficult  course  of  warfare,  through 
which  he  passed,  calumny  itself  never  charged  him  with  vio- 
lating the  rights  of  person,  property,  or  humanity.  Never  avoid- 
ing danger,  he  never  rashly  sought  it:  and  acting  for  all  aroand 
him  as  he  did  for  himself,  he  risked  the  lives  of  his  troops 
only  when  it  was  necessary.  Never  elated  with  prosperity, 
nor  depressed  by  adversity,  he  preserved  an  equanimity  which 
won  tlie  admiration  of  his  friends,  and  exacted  the  respect  of 
his  enemies.  The  country,  from  Camden  to  the  sea-coast,  be- 
tween the  Pedee  and  Santee,  was  tlie  theatre  of  his  exertions* 

When  Cliarlcston  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands,  lieutenant- 
colonel  Marion  abandoned  liis  state,  and  took  shelter  in  North 
Carolina.  The  moment  he  rerovervd  from  tlie  fracture  of  bis 
leg,  he  engaged  in  preparing  the  means  of  annoying  the  ene- 
my, then  in  the  flood-tide  of  prosperity.  With  sixteen  men 
only  he  crossed  tlie  Santee,  and  commenced  that  daring  sys- 
tem of  warfare  which  so  much  annoyed  the  British  army. 

Colonel  Peter  Horry,  in  his  life  of  general  Marion,  gives 
the  following  interesting  incident:  ^ 'About  this  time  we  re- 
ceived a  flag  from  the  enemy  in  Georgetown,  South  Carolina, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  make  some  arrangements  about  the 
exchange  of  prisoners.  The  flag,  after  the  usual  ceremony 
of  blindfolding,  was  conducted  into  Marion's  encampment 
Havine  heard  great  tulk  about  general  Marion,  his  fancy  had 
naturally  enough  sketched  out  for  him  some  stout  figure  of  a 
warrior,  such  as  O'Hara,  or  Cornwallis  himself^  of  martial 
aspect  and  flaming  regimentals.  But  what  was  his  surprise, 
when  led  into  Marion's  presence,  and  the  bandage  taken  from 
his  eyes,  he  beheld,  in  our  hero,  a  swarthy,  smoke-dried  little 
man,  with  scarcely  enough  of  thread-bare  homespun  to  cover 
his  nakedness!  and,  instead  of  tall  ranks  of  gay-dressed  sol- 
diers, a  handful  of  sun-burnt,  yellow-legged  militia-men;  some 
roasting  potatoes,  and  some  asleep,  with  their  black  firelocks 
and  powder-horns  lying  by  them  on  the  logs.  Having  recov- 
ered a  little  from  his  surprise,  he  presented  his  letter  to  gen- 
eral Marion,  who  perused  it,  and  soon  settled  every  thing  to 
his  satisfaction. 

The  officer  took  up  his  hat  to  retire. 

^Oli  no !'  said  Marion,  'it  is  now  about  our  time  of  dining, 
and  I  hope,  sir,  you  will  give  us  the  pleasure  of  your  compa- 
ny to  dinner.' 

At  mention  of  the  word  dinner,  the  British  officer  looked 
around  him,  but  to  his  great  mortification  could  sec  no  sigtt 
of  a  pot,  pan,  Dutch  oven,  or  any  other  cooking  utensil,  tiiat 
could  raise  the  spirits  of  a  hungry  man. 

^  <Wcll,  Tom,'  said  the  general  to  one  of  his  men,  <comew 
give  us  our  dinner.' 


The  dinner  to  which  he  alluded,  was  no  other  than  a  heap 
of  sweet  potatoes,  that  were  very  snugly  roasting  under  the 
embers,  and  which  Tom,  with  his  pine  stick  poker  soon  lib- 
erated from  their  ashy  confinement;  pinching  them  every  now 
and  then  with  his  fingers,  especially  the  big  ones,  to  see  whe- 
ther they  were  well  done  or  not.  Then,  having  cleansed 
them  of  the  ashes,  partly  by  blowing  them  with  his  breath  and 
pirtly  by  brushing  them  with  the  sleeve  of  his  old  cotton  shirt, 
he  piled  some  of  tlie  best  on  a  large  piece  of  bark,  and  plac^ 
them  between  the  British  officer  and  Marion,  on  the  trunk  of 
the  fallen  pine  on  which  they  sat  >f 

4  fear,  sir,'  said  the  general,  <our  dinner  will  not  prove  so 
palatable  to  yen  as  I  could  wish;  but  it  is  the  best  we  have*' 

The  officer,  who  was  a  well  bred  man,  took  up  one  of  the 
potatoes  and  affected  to  feed,  as  if  he  had  found  a  great  dain- 
ty; but  it  was  very  plain  that  he  ate  more  from  good  manners 
than  good  appetite. 

Presently  he  broke  out  into  a  hearty  laugh.  Marion  look- 
ed surprised.  4  beg  pardon,  general,'  said  he,  ^but  one  can- 
not, you  know,  always  command  one's  conceits.  I  was  think- 
ing how  droUy  some  of  my  brother  officers  would  look,  if  our 
government  were  to  give  them  such  a  bill  of  fare  as  this.' 

^I  suppose,'  replied  Marion,  4t  is  not  equal  to  their  style 
of  dining.' 

^No,  indeed,'  quoth  the  officer,  ^and  this,  I  imagine,  is  one 
of  your  accidental  lent  dinners:  a  sort  of  banyan.  In  gene- 
ral, no  doubt,  you  live  a  great  deal  better.' 

^Rather  worse,'  answered  the  general,  'for  often  we  don't 
get  enough  of  this.' 

'Heavens!'  rejoined  the  officer;  'but  probably  what  you 
lose  in  meal  you  make  up  in  malt,  though  stinted  in  provmonSf 
you  draw  noble  pay.' 

'  JVbt  a  cent,  sir,'  said  Marion,  '  not  a  cenW 

'Heavens  and  earth!  then  you  must  be  in  a  bad  box.  I 
don't  see,  generaU  how  you  can  stand  it' 

'Why,  sir,'  replied  Marion,  with  a  smile  of  self-approba- 
tion, '  these  things  depend  on  feeling.' 

The  Englishman  said,  '  he  did  not  believe  it  would  be  an 
easy  matter  to  reconcile  his  feelings  to  a  soldier's  life  on  ge- 
neral Marion's  terms:  all  JigfUingf  no  pay,  and  no  prorttisionSf 
but  patatoes.* 

'  Why,  sir,'  answered  the  general,  '  the  heart  is  aU;  and 
when  that  is  much  interested,  a  man  can  do  any  th|ng.  Many 
a  youth  would  think  it  hard  to  indent  himself  a  slave  for  four- 
teen years.  But  let  him  be  over  head  and  ears  in  love,  and 
with  such  a  beauteous  sweetheart  as  Bachael,  and  he  will  thiuk 
no  more  of  I6wrteen  yeiura  serTitude>  Xkw  young  Jacob  did. 
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Welly  now  this  is  exactly  my  case.     I  ani  in  love ;  and  my 
sweetheart  is  Libehtt.     Be  that  heavenly  nymph  my  Cham- 

Jnoiif  and  these  woods  shall  have  chai'ms  beyond  London  and 
'aris  in  slavery.  To  have  no  proud  monarch  driving  over 
me  with  his  gilt  coaches ;  nor  his  host  of  excisemen  and  tax- 
gatherers,  insulting  and  robbing:  but  to  be  my  own  master, 
my  own  prince  and  sovereign;  gloriously  preserving  my  na- 
tional dignity,  and  pursuing  my  true  happiness;  planting  my 
vineyarcis,  and  eating  their  lucious  fruit;  sowing  my  fields, 
and  reaping  the  golden  grain;  and  seeing  millions  of  brothers 
all  around  me,  equally  free  and  happy  as  myself.  This,  sir, 
is  what  I  long  for.' 

The  officer  replied,  that  both  as  a  man  and  a  Briton,  he 
must  certainly  subscribe  to  this  as  a  happy  state  of  things. 

^  Happy^^  quoth  Marion,  ^  yes,  happy  indeed:  and  I  would 
rather  fight  for  such  blessings  for  my  country,  and  feed  on 
roots,  than  keep  aloof  though  wallowing  in  all  the  luxuries 
of  Solomon.  For  now,  sir,  I  walk  the  soil  that  gave  me 
birth,  and  exult  in  the  thouglit,  that  I  am  not  unworthy  of  it 
I  look  uiion  these  venerable  trees  around  me,  and  feel  that  I 
do  not  dishonour  them.  I  think  of  my  own  sacred  rights,  and 
rejoice  that  I  have  not  basely  deserted  them.  Aim  when  I 
look  forward  to  the  long,  long  ages  of  }K>sterity,  1  glory  in  the 
thought  that  I  am  fighting  their  battles.  Tltc  children  of  dis« 
tant  generations  may  never  hear  my  name;  but  still  it  glad- 
dens my  heart  to  think  that  I  am  now  contending  for  their 
freedom^  with  all  its  countless  blessings.' 

I  looked  at  Marion  as  he  uttered  these  sentiments,  and  fan- 
cied I  felt  as  when  I  heard  tlie  last  words  of  the  brave  De 
Kalb.  The  Englishman  hung  his  honest  head  and  looked,  I 
thought,  as  if  he  had  seen  the  upbraiding  ghosts  of  his  illus- 
trious countrymen,  Sidney  and  Hamden. 

On  his  return  to  Georgetown,  he  was  asked  by  colonel 
Watson,  why  he  looked  so  serious? 

*  I  have  cause,  sir,'  said  he,  *  to  look  so  serious.' 
'What!  has  general  Marion  refused  to  treat?' 
*No,  sir.' 

*  Well,  then,  has  old  Washington  defeated  sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, and  broke  up  our  army?' 

<  No,  sir,  not  that  neither,  but  worse.' 

*  Ah!  what  can  be  worse?' 

<.Why,  sir,  I  have  seen  an  American  general  and  bis  offi- 
cers, without  paffj  and  almost  witlumt  dotheSj  living  on  mote, 
and  drinking  water;  and  all  for  Liberty  ! !  What  chance 
have  we  against  such  men?' 

It  is  said  colonel  Watson  was  not  much  obliged  to  him  for 
bis  speech.    But  the  young  officer  was  to  struck  with  Ma 
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rioii's  sentunents^  that  he  never  rested  until  he  threw  vp  his 
Gommissiont  and  i*etired  from  the  service/' 

General  Marion  was  in  stature  of  tlie  smallest  size,  thin  as 
well  as  low.  His  visage  was  not  pleasing,  and  liis  manners 
not  captivating.  He  was  reserved  and  silent,  entering  into 
conversation  only  when  necessary,  and  tiien  witli  modesty  and 
good  sense. 

He  possessed  a  strong  mind,  improved  by  its  own  reflec- 
tions and  observations,  not  by  books  or  travel.  His  dress 
was  like  his  address  ;  plain,  regarding  comfort  and  decency 
only.  In  his  meals  he  was  abstemious,  eating  generally  of 
one  dish,  and  drinking  water  mostly. 

He  was  sedulous  and  constant  in  his  attention  to  the  duties 
of  his  station,  to  which  every  other  consideration  yielded. 

The  procurement  of  subsistence  for  his  men,  and  the  con- 
trivance of  annoyance  to  his  enemy,  engrossed  his  entire  mind. 
He  was  virtuous  all  over;  never,  even  in  manner,  much  lesi 
in  reality,  did  he  trench  upon  right.  Beloved  by  his  friends, 
and  respected  by  his  enemies,  he  exhibited  a  luminous  exam- 
ple of  the  beneficial  effects  to  be  produced  by  an  individual, 
who,  with  only  small  means  at  his  command,  possesses  a  vir- 
tuous heart,  a  strong  head,  and  a  mind  devoted  to  the  com- 
mon good.  After  tlic  war  the  general  married,  but  had  no 
issue. 

General  Marion  died  in  February,  1795,  leaving  behind 
bim  an  indisputable  title  to  the  first  rank  among  the  patriots 
and  soldiers  of  our  revolution. 

MATHEWS,  Thomas,  was  one  of  those  who  early  cm- 
barked  in  the  cause  of  his  country  in  the  I'cvolutionary  war, 
and  continued  a  steady  and  determined  supporter  of  American 
rights  in  every  stage  of  tlie  long,  doubtful,  and  arduous  con«« 
test.  He  was  afterwards  speaker  of  the  house  of  delegates  of 
Virginia.  In  public  life  general  Matthews  was  useful  and  in- 
telligent, in  private  life,  he  was  kind,  affectionate,  sociable, 
IK)lite  and  benevolent  He  died  at  Norfolk,  Virginia,  on  the 
twentieth  of  April,  1812.  General  Mathews  was  respected 
and  esteemed  by  all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance. 

MERCER,  Hugh,  was  bom  at  Aberdeen,  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  and  received  his  education  in  the  university  of  that 
place.  His  profession  was  that  of  physician,  and  he  acted  in 
the  capacity  of  surgeon's  mate,  at  the  memorable  battle  of 
Culloden.  Soon  after  that  event,  (1746)  he  left  his  native 
country,  and  came  to  this.  He  settled  in  the  then  colony  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  wars  of  that  day, 
carried  on  in  the  back  parts  of  the  settlement,  against  the  sa- 
vages. He  was  witii  general  Braddock  in  the  disastrous  cam- 
paign  of  1755f  and  was  thus  early  the  companion  in  arms  of 
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the  illustrious  Washington.  He  served  in  tlie  expedition  under 
colonel  Armstrong,  in  the  year  1756,  and  received  a  medal 
for  his  good  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Rittaning,  from  the  cor- 

#poration  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  This  mark  of  appt>bft- 
tion  is  still  preserved  by  his  children,  as  a  sacred  memorial  of 
his  public  wortli,  and  private  virtues.  In  this  battle,  which 
terminated  in  tlie  defeat  of  the  Indians  and  the  destruction  of 
their  town*  general  Mercer  was  severely  wounded  in  the  right 
arm,  w^hich  was  broken.  Upon  that  occasion  he  narrowly 
escaped  being  taken  prisoner,  and  being  separated  from  his 
party*  wandered  a  fortnight  in  the  wilderness,  slaking  his 
thii'st  in  the  brook  of  the  forest,  and  subsisting  on  the  Dody 
of  a  rattle-snake  which  he  had  killed,  until  be  reached  the 
settled  country. 

Being  a  physician,  he  applied  temporary  relief  to  his  wound. 
While  wandering  in  the  woods,  much  exhausted  from  loss  of 
blood,  and  the  want  of  proper  food  and  nourishment,  and  sur- 
rounded by  hostile  savages,  he  took  refuge  in  a  hollow  tree 
which  lay  on  the  ground.  In  that  situation  he  was,  when 
many  of  the  savages  came  up,  and  seated  themselves  on  the 
tree.  They  remained  there  some  time,  and  departed  without 
discovering  that  a  wounded  soldier  and  foe  was  near  them. 
General  ftlcrcer  then  endeavoui*ed  to  return  by  the  route  in 
which  the  army  had  advanced,  and,  incredible  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, he  reached  Fort  Cumberland,  through  a  trackless  wild, 
of  more  than  a  hundred  miles,  with  no  other  nutriment  than 
tliat  already  mentioned. 

After  the  peace  of  1763,  doctor  Mercer  came  from  Penn- 
sylvania, and  settled  in  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  and  mar- 
ried Isabella,  tlie  youngest  daughter  of  John  and  Margaret 
Gordon. 

Genercal  Mercer  was  a  zealous  advocate  for  the  rights  of  the 
colonists:  and  upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between  them 
and  the  mother  country,  was  among  the  first  who  entered  the 
revolutionary  army.  He  was  soon  afterwards  honoured  by 
congress  with  a  brigadier  general's  commission.  For  a  long 
time  previous  to  the  American  revolution,  he  pursued  his  pro- 
fession as  a  physician,  and  had  a  very  extensive  practice.  To 
the  poor,  he  was  studiously  kind,  often  bestowing  on  them  his 
p]*ofessional  attendance ;  and  in  his  last  will,  he  left  it  in 
special  charge  to  his  executors,  not  to  require  payment  of  the 
debts  due  by  those  in  indigent  circumstances. 

General  Mercer's  brigade  formed  a  part  of  the  left  wing  of 
Washington's  army,  in  the  capture  of  the  Hessians,  at  Tren- 
ton, in  December,  1776.  The  battle  of  Princeton,  on  the 
morning  of  the  3d  of  January,  1777,  was  commenced  by  ge- 
neral Mercer  witli  his  column^  consisting  of  about  three  him* 
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dred  and  Mty  men,  near  Stoney-brook.  Upon  healing  fhe 
firingf  genera  Washington^  in  person,  led  on  his  force  to  the 
support  of  Mercer,  with  two  pieces  of  artillery.  The  force 
engaged  against  him  was  the  British  17th  regiment,  com- 
manded by  colonel  Mawhood.  After  the  third  lire,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  charge  made  by  the  British,  Mercer's  corps, 
chiefly  raw  militia,  fled  in  disorder. 

Greneral  Mercer  made  great  exertions  to  rally  them,  and 
was  much  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire.  His  horse  becoming 
vestiff  and  unmanageable,  he  dismounted,  thinking  he  could 
then  the  more  efi*ectually  rally  his  broken  troops,  but  he  was 
surrounded  by  the  enemy,  whom  he  resisted  with  great  deter- 
mination and  bravery,  but  was  overpowered.  It  is  said  that  he 
was  stabbed  after  he  had  surrendered.  General  Washington 
coming  up  at  this  juncture,  changed  the  fortune  of  the  day. 
After  the  battle  of  Princeton,  general  Mercer  lived  a  week, 
being  about  fifty-five  years  of  age.  He  was  buried  at  Prince- 
ton, but  the  body  was  afterwards  removed  to  Philadelphia, 
and  interred  in  Christ  church-yard,  with  military  honours* 
Provision  was  made  by  congress,  in  1793,  for  the  education 
of  his  youngest  son,  Hugh  Mercer. 

Greneral  Wilkinson,  in  his  memoirs,  in  giving  the  particu- 
lars of  the  battle  of  Princeton,  says:  ^^  But  in  general  Mercer 
we  lost  a  chief,  who  for  education,  experience,  talents,  dispo- 
sition, integrity  and  patriotism,  was  second  to  no  man  but  the 
commander  in  chief,  and  was  qualified  to  fill  the  higher  trusts 
of  the  country."  General  Wilkinson,  in  the  same  work,  ob- 
server, *' That  the  evening  of  January  1st,  1777,  was  spent 
^ith  general  St.  Clair,  by  several  officers,  of  whom  Mercer 
was  one,  who,  in  conversation,  made  some  remarks  disapprov- 
ing the  appointment  of  captain  William  Washington  to  a  ma- 
jority in  the  horse,  which  was  not  relished  by  the  company: 
J)e  thus  explained  himself :"  *^  We  are  not  engaged  in  a  war 
of  ambition ;  if  it  had  been  so,  I  should  never  have  accepted 
a  commissicm  under  a  man  (Patrick  Henry)  who  had  never 
seen  a  day's  service;  we  serve  not  for  ourselves,  but  for  our 
country:  and  every  man  should  be  content  to  fill  the  place  in 
which  he  can  be  most  useful.  I  know  Washington  to  be  a 
good  captain  of  infantry,  but  I  know  not  what  sort  of  a  ma- 
jor of  horse  he  may  make ;  and  I  have  seen  good  captains 
make  indifierent  majors.  For  my  own  part,  my  views  in  this 
contest  are  confined  to  a  single  object,  that  is,  the  success  of 
the  cause,  and  God  can  witness  how  cheerfully  I  would  lay 
down  my  life  to  secure  it" 

Little  did  he  then  expect,  that  a  few  fleeting  moments  would 
have  sealed  the  compact  His  death  was  a  most  serious  losa 
to  his  country,  his  family  and  friends. 
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MEIGS,  Return,  Jonathan,  was  born  in  Middletowi, 
in  the  state  of  Connecticut.  Immediately  after  the  battle  a 
Lexington,  which  opened  the  bloody  drama  of  the  revolution, 
he  marched  a  company  of  light  infantry,  completely  uniform-* 
€A  and  equipped,  which  he  had  previously  organized  and  dis- 
ciplined, for  the  environs  of  Boston*  He  was  soon  appointed 
a  major  by  the  state  of  Connecticut,  and  marched  with  colonel 
Arnold  in  his  tedious  and  suffering  expedition  to  Canada.  In 
the  bold  enterprise  of  storming  Quebec,  he  commanded  a  bat- 
talion ;  and,  after  penetrating  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  was 
made  prisoner,  together  with  captains  Morgan  and  Dearborn^ 
since  become  generals,  and  well  distinguished  in  American 
history.  In  1776,  major  Meigs  was  exchanged,  and  return- 
ed home.  In  1777,  general  Washington  api)ointed  him  co- 
lonel, witli  authority  to  raise  a  regiment  Colonel  Meigs, 
having  raised  a  part  of  his  regiment^  marched  to  New-HaTen« 
to  carry  into  execution  a  plan  projected  for  the  surprisal  and 
destruction  or  a  part  of  the  enemy  at  Sag-Harbour,  on  Long 
Island,  whci*e  large  quantities  of  stores  and  forage  had  been 
collected  for  the  army  at  New-York ;  the  account  of  which  is 
given  in  *^  Marshall's  life  of  Washington,"  as  follows. 

**  General  Parsons  intrusted  the  execution  of  this  plan  to 
colonel  Meigs,  a  very  gallant  officer,  who  had  accompanied 
Arnold  in*  his  memorable  march  to  Quebec,  and  had  been  ta- 
ken prisoner  in  the  unsuccessful  attempt  made  on  that  place 
by  Montgomery.  He  embarked  with  about  two  hundred  and 
thirty  men  on  board  thirteen  whale-boats,  and  proceeded  along 
tlie  coast  to  Guilford,  from  whence  he  was  to  cross  the  Sound* 
Here  he  was  detained  some  time  by  high  winds  and  a  rough 
sea ;  but  on  the  23d  of  May,  about  one  o'clock  in  the  aftemoonf 
he  re-embarked  one  hundred  and  seventy  of  his  detachment, 
and  proceedeil,  imder  convoy  of  two  armed  sloops,  across  flie 
Sound,  to  the  north  division  of  the  Island  near  Southold.  The 
east  end  of  Long  Island  is  deeply  intersected  by  a  bay,  on  th6 
north  side  of  which  had  been  a  small  foraging  party,  against 
which  the  expedition  was  in  part  dii*ected;  but  they  had 
marched  to  New-York  two  days  before. 

**Hcrc,  however,  information  was  received,  that  the  stores 
had  not  been  removed  from  Sag-Harbour,  which  lies  in  the 
northern  division  of  the  Island,  and  that  a  small  guard  still  re- 
mained there  for  their  defence.  The  boats  were  immediately 
conveyed  across  the  land,  a  distance  of  about  fifteen  miles,  in- 
to the  bay.  where  the  troops  re-embarked,  and  crossing  the 
bay,  landed  within  four  miles  of  Sag-Harbour,  at  two  oVlock 
in  the  morning;  which  place  they  completely  surprised,  and 
carried  with  fixed  bayonets.  At  the  same  time  a  division  of 
tlic  detachment  secured  the  armed  schooner  and  the  vessels, 
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tdth  Hm  forage  which  had  been  collected  for  the  supply  of  the 
army  at  New-Tork.  These  brigs  and  sloops,  twelve  in  num^ 
her,  were  set  on  fire  and  entirely  consumed.  Six  of  the  ene- 
my were  killed  and  niiety  of  them  taken  prisoners ;  a  very 
few  escaped  under  cover  of  the  night.  Colonel  Meigs  return- 
ed to  Guilford  with  his  prisoners;  having  thus  completely  ef- 
fected the  object  of  the  expedition,  without  the  loss  of  a  single 
man,  and  havine  moved  with  such  uncommon  celerity,  as  to 
have  transported  his  men  by  land  and  water  ninety  miles  in 
twenty-five  hours. 

^  As  a  mark  of  their  approbation  of  his  conduct,  congress 
directed  a  sword  to  be  presented  to  him,  and  passed  a  resolu- 
tion expressive  of  their  high  sense  entertained  of  his  merits  and 
of  the  prudence*  activity  and  valour ^  displayed  by  himself  and 
his  partyj  in  this  expedition.** 

In  1779y  colonel  Meigs  commanded  one  of  the  regiments 
which  stormed  and  carried  Stony  Point,  under  general 
Wayne. 

He  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the  wilderness,  which 
has  since  become  the  state  of  Ohio ;  having  landed  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Ohio  and  Muskingum  rivers,  with  the  ear* 
iiest  emigrants.  A  government  for  the  north  western  terri- 
tory had  been  prepareil,  by  an  ordinance  of  the  Congress  of 
1787.  Governor  St  Clair,  and  the  judges  of  the  territory* 
had  not  arrived.  The  emigrants  were  without  civil  laws  or 
civil  authority.  Colonel  Meigs  drew  up  a  concise  system  of 
regulations,  which  were  agreed  to  by  the  emigrants,  as  the 
rule  of  conduct  and  preservation,  until  the  proper  authorities 
should  arrive.  To  give  these  regulations  publicity,  a  large 
oak,  standing  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers,  was  selected, 
from  which  the  bark  was  cut  ofi",  of  sufficient  space  to  attach 
the  sheet,  on  which  the  i-egulations  were  written ;  and  they 
were  beneficially  adhered  to  until  the  civil  authorities  arrived. 
This  venerable  oak  was,  to  the  emigrants,  more  useful,  and 
as  frequently  consulted,  as  the  oracle  of  ancient  Delphos,  by 
its  votaries. 

During  a  long  life  of  activity  and  usefulness,  no  man  ever 
sustained  a  character  more  irreproachable  than  colonel  Meigs. 
He  was  a  pattern  of  excellence  as  a  patriot,  a  philanthropist, 
and  a  Christian.  In  all  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  the  duties 
of  relieion  were  strictly  observed,  and  its  precepts  strikingly 
exemplified.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the  aborigines  of  tlie  country, 
for  which  purpose  he  ac(;epted  the  agency  of  the  Cherokee  sta- 
tion ;  and  m  the  discharge  of  his  duties  he  inspired  the  high- 
est degree  of  confidence  in  that  nation,  by  whom  he  was  em- 
phatically denominated  <<Ths  Whitb  Path.''    In  all  cases 
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they  revered  him  as  their  fa^er,  and  obeyed  his  counsel  as  ai 
unerring  guide. 

His  death  is  a  loss  to  the  country,  and  especially  to  that  sta* 
tion*  His  remains  were  interred  with  the  honours  of  waTf 
amidst  a  concourse  of  sincere  friends,  and  in  the  anguish  of  ub- 
dissembled  sorrow.  His  death  was  seirenely  happy  in  the  as- 
surance of  Christian  hope.  He  died  on  the  28th  of  Janoaryf 
1823,  at  the  Cherokee  Agency. 

MIFFLIN,  Thomas,  a  major  general  in  the  American  army 
during  the  revohitionary  war,  and  governor  of  Penn^lvania, 
was  born  in  the  year  1744,  of  parents  who  were  qusd^ers. — 
His  education  w^as  intrusted  to  the  care  of  the  reverend  Dr. 
Smith,  with  whom  he  was  connected  in  habits  of  cordial  inti- 
macy  and  friendship,  for  more  than  forty  years.  Active  and 
zealous,  he  engaged  early  in  opposition  to  tlie  measures  of  the 
British  parliament.  He  was  a  member  of  the  first  congress 
in  1774.  He  took  arms,  and  was  among  the  first  officers 
commissioned  on  the  organization  of  the  continental  army,  be- 
iug  appointed  quartcr-master-gcneral  in  August,  1775.  For 
this  ofience  he  was  read  out  of  the  society  of  Quakers.  In 
1777,  he  was  very  useful  in  animating  the  militia,  and  enkin- 
dling the  spirit,  which  seemed  to  have  been  damped.  His  san- 
guine disposition  and  his  activity  rendered  him  insensible  to 
.the  value  of  that  coolness  and  caution,  which  were  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  such  an  army,  as  was  then  under  the  com- 
mand of  general  Washington.  In  1787,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  convention,  which  framed  the  constitution  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  his  signature  is  afiixed  to  tiiat  instrument 
In  October,  1788,  he  succeeded  Franklin  as  president  of 
the  supreme  executive  council  of  Pennsylvania,  in  which 
station  he  continued  till  October,  1790.  In  September  a  con- 
stitution for  this  state  was  formed  by  a  convention,  in  which 
he  presided,  and  he  was  chosen  the  first  governor.  In  1794^ 
during  the  insurrection  in  Pennsylvania,  he  employed,  to  the 
advantage  of  his  country,  the  extraordinary  powers  of  elocu- 
tion, with  which  he  was  endowed.  The  imperfection  of  the 
militia  laws  was  compensated  by  his  eloquence.  He  made  a 
circuit  through  tlie  lower  counties,  and,  at  different  places, 
publicly  addressed  the  militia  on  the  crisis  in  the  affairs  of 
their  country,  and  through  his  animating  exortations,  the  state 
furnished  the  quota  required.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  office 
of  governor  by  Mr.  M'Kean,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1799. 
He  died  at  Lancaster.  January  20,  1 800,  in  the  fifty-seventh 
year  of  his  age.  lie  was  an  active  atid  zealous  patriot^  who 
had  devoted  much  of  his  Kfe  to  the  public  service. 

MILLEll,  Henry,  was  a  brave  and  useful  soldier  of  the 
revolutionary  war.     He  served  in  tlic  successive  rank  of  lieu- 
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tenant^  captain^  major,  lieutenant  colonel,  and  colonel.  In 
the  retreat  across  the  state  of  New-Jersey,  he  performed  im* 
portant  services  in  embarrassing  the  retreat  of  tlie  enemy.  In 
the  battle  of  Monmouth,  he  had  two  horses  killed  under  him* 
He  was  in  many  battles  during  the  war.  In  the  Western  ex- 
pedition, he  was  quarter-master  general.  He  commanded  a 
brigade  of  militia  for  the  defence  of  Baltimore,  in  the  late  war. 
He  had  likewise,  during  his  life,  filled,  with  great  respect,  ma- 
ny civil  offices,  amongst  which  was  that  of  superintendant  of 
the  revenue  for  the  district  of  Pennsylvania,  to  which  office 
he  was  appointed  by  president  Adams. 

He  died  on  the  5th  of  April,  1824,  at  Carlisle,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

M'KEAN,  Thomas,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration 
of  independence,  afterwards  chief  justice  and  governor  of  the 
litate  of  Pennsylvania,  was  born  on  the  19th  day  of  March, 
17S4,  in  Ciiester  county,  in  the  then  province  of  Pennsvlva- 
nia.  His  father,  William  M'Kean,  was  a  native  of  Ireland, 
but  married  in  this  country.  The  subject  of  this  notice,  was 
at  an  early  age  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Al- 
lison, D.  D.  a  man  of  distinguished  learning,  and  who  conduct- 
ed the  most  celebrated  academy  in  the  province.  In  that  institu- 
tion, Thomas  M'Kean  acquired  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guages, and  was  instructed  in  the  practical  branches  of  the 
mathematics  and  moral  philosophy.  He  proceeded  to  New 
Castle,  Delawai*e,  and  read  law  in  the  office  of  David  Kin- 
ney, Esquire.  Having  been  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  con- 
tinued to  reside  at  New  Castle,  where  he  soon  acquired  a 
solid  reputation,  and  obtained  full  business.  Extending  his 
practice  into  Pennsylvania,  he  was,  in  the  year  1757,  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  the  supreme  court  of  that  province. 
During  the  early  part  of  his  career,  he  was  particularly  re- 
markable for  his  attentive  habits  of  business,  and  for  his  de- 
votion to  tlie  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  thus  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  subsequent  usefulness  and  distinction.  In 
the  year  176£,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  assembly  for  New 
Castle  county,  and  was  annually  returned  for  eleven  succes- 
sive years,  until  his  removal  to  Philadelphia,  as  a  place  of  re- 
sidence; and  even  after  that  removal,  so  great  was  the  confi- 
dence reposed  in  him  by  the  freeholders  of  New  Castle  coun- 
ty, thattiiey  elected  him  annually  for  six  years  more,  though 
he  frequently  communicated  to  them,  through  the  newspapers, 
his  desire  to  decline  the  honour.  At  the  end  of  this  period, 
after  he  had  represented  Delaware  in  congress,  and  become 
chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania,  an  occurrence  took  place  of  so 
interesting  a  character,  that  we  think  it  worthy  of  being  re- 
lated to  our  readers.    On  the  day  of  tiie  general  election  in 
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Delaware,  in  October,  17Z9,  he  waited  on  his  constituents  tt 
New  Castle,  and  after  a  long  address  on  the  situatifm  ani 
prospects  of  the  United  States,  in  which  he  displayed  the 
wisdom  of  the  statesman,  and  the  energy  of  the  patriot,  he 
desired  to  be  no  longer  considered  one  of  the  candidates  for 
the  state  legislature,  assigning  reasons  which  were  received 
as  satisfactory.  Soon  after  he  had  retired,  a  committee  of 
tlie  electors  present  waited  on  him,  informed  him  that  they 
would  excuse  him  from  serving  in  tlie  assembly,  but  request- 
ed, in  the  name  of  the  electors,  tliat  as  the  times  were  critical, 
and  they  could  fully  rely  on  his  judgment,  he  would  recom- 
mend seven  persons  in  whom  they  might  confide,  as  represen- 
tatives. So  singular  a  metliod  of  exhibiting  their  confidence 
in  him,  could  not  but  excite  his  surprise;  however,  he  instant- 
ly acknowledged  the  compliment,  and  desired  the  committee 
to  acquaint  his  fellow  citizens,  that  he  thanked  them  for  the 
honour  intended  him,  but  as  he  knew  not  only  sevenf  but  se- 
venty of  the  gentlemen  then  attending  the  election,  whom  he 
believed  to  be  worthy  of  their  votes,  he  felt  assured,  they 
would  not,  on  further  reflection,  subject  him  to  the  hazaH 
of  giving  offence,  by  the  preference  he  must  show,  if  he  com* 
plied  with  their  request;  and  hoped  to  be  excused.  The  com- 
mittee having  left  him,  soon  returned,  and  stated,  that  the 
electors  after  hearing  his  reply,  had  unanimously  reiterated 
their  request,  and  declared,  that  a  compliance  by  him  would 
offend  no  one.  He,  thereupon,  instantly,  though  reluctantly, 
wrote  down  seven  names,  and  handed  them  to  the  committee, 
with  the  observation,  that  his  conduct  would  at  least  evidence 
a  reciprocity  of  confidence  between  them.  The  election  pro- 
ceeded harmoniously,  and  resulted  in  the  choice  of  tlie  seven 
gentlemen  whom  he  had  thus  named.  He  was  afterwards  ac- 
customed to  speak  of  this  transaction  as  one  of  the  most  gra- 
tifying circumstances  of  his  life. 

Upon  the  adoption  of  the  fii*st  act  of  the  British  parliament, 
imposing  <^stamp  duties"  on  the  colonies,  a  congress  of  com- 
mittees fi*om  different  legislative  assemblies,  was,  upon  the 
suggestion  of  the  assembly  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  convened 
at  New  York,  in  October,  1765.  Of  tliis  congress,  Mr« 
M'Kean  was  a  representative  from  Delaware,  and  was  the 
surviving  member.  He  was  one  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  draft  an  address  to  the  house  of  commons  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. At  this  early  period,  he  displayed,  in  support  of  the 
rights  of  his  country,  that  unbending  firmness  and  energy, 
which  illustrated  his  subsequent  public  conduct.  On  his  re^ 
turn  to  New  Castle,  he,  with  his  colleague,  Mr.  Rodney,  ve* 
ceived  the  unanimous  thanks  of  the  assembly  of  Delaware. 
U^  continued  to  be  engaged  in  various  public  employmente^ 
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andy  in  1765,  was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  coart  of  common 
pleas  and  quarter  sessions*  and  of  the  oi^hans'  court,  for  flie 
county  of  New  Castle.  In  November  term,  1765,  and  in 
February  term,  1766,  he  sat  on  the  bench  which  ordered  all 
the  officers  of  the  court  to  proceed  in  their  several  vocations, 
as  usual,  on  unstamped  paper.  This  was  done  accordingly^ 
and  it  is  believed  this  was  the  first  court  that  made  such  an 
order,  in  any  of  the  colonies. 

In  relation  to  all  the  public  events  which  soon  after  follow- 
ed, his  opinions  were  firm  and  decided.  He  was  urfiform  and 
energetic  in  resisting  the  usurpations  of  the  British  crown. 
Immediately  after  the  second  attempt  of  the  mother  country 
to  raise  a  revenue  from  the  colonies,  without  their  consent, 
which  was  made  by  an  act,  imposing  a  duty  on  tea,  &c.  a  cor- 
respondence took  place  among  leading  and  influential  cha- 
racters, in  most  of  the  colonies,  who  concerted  measures  of 
opposition  to  this  proceeding,  and  procured  a  meeting  of  de- 
legates from  their  res]>ective  liouses  of  assembly,  at  Philadel- 
phia, in  September,  1774.  Mr.  M'Kean  took  an  active  part 
in  this  affair,  as  ho  had  done  in  1765,  and  was  appointed  a 
representative  of  Delaware,  though  he  had,  a  short  time  be- 
fore, removed  his  residence  to  Philadelphia.  At  the  opening 
of  this  congress,  whose  conduct  proved  it  the  most  glorious 
assemblage  which  the  world  ever  knew,  Mr.  M'Kean  ap- 
peared as  a  representative  from  Delaware.  He  was  annually 
returned  as  a  member,  until  the  independence  of  his  country 
was  formally  acknowledged  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  in  1783. 

Two  circumstances  are  peculiar  in  his  history,  as  connect- 
ed with  this  period.  He  was  the  only  man  who  was,  without 
intermission  of  time,  a  member  of  the  revolutionary  congressy 
from  the  day  of  its  opening,  in  1774,  till  the  preliminaries  of 
the  ^ace  of  1783,  were  signed.  The  various  public  duties 
of  different  members,  with  other  circumstances,  concurred  to 
produce  this  fact.  Though  lie  was  also  engaged  in  other  im- 
Iiortant  public  affairs,  yet  his  residence  at  Philadelphia  in- 
duced his  constituents  to  continue  to  return  him.  The  other 
circumstance,  to  which  we  refer,  is,  th&t  while  he  represent- 
ed the  state  of  Delaware  in  this  congress,  until  1783,  and  was 
in  1781,  president  of  congress,  as  will  be  presently  stated, 
yet  from  July,  1 777,  he  held  the  appointment  and  executed 
the  duties  of  chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania*  Each  of  these 
states  claimed  him  as  her  own;  and  for  each  were  his  ta* 
lents  faithfully  exerted. 

He  was  particularly  active  and  Useful  in  procuring  the  de- 
c1ai*ation  of  independence,  in  1776.  Delaware  was  repre- 
sented in  congress  by  Csesar  Rodney,  George  Read,  and 
Thomas  M'Kean.  Mr.  Rodney  was  absent  when  the  ques- 
tion was  discussed  in  committee  of  the  whole,  and  Mn  Read 
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in  committee  had  voted  against  the  declaration.  Delawan 
was  thuH  divided.  All  the  other  states,  except  Pennsylvania, 
Lad  voted  in  favour  of  the  measure,  and  it  therefore  became 
hnjiortant  to  the  friends  of  the  declaration,  that  the  votes  of 
these  two  states  should  be  secured.  Mr.  M'Rean,  immedi- 
ately, at  his  own  expense,  sent  an  express  for  Mr.  Rodney, 
who,  in  consequence  of  it,  arrivetl  in  Philadelphinjustascon- 
gress  was  assembling  on  the  morning  of  tlie  4th  of  July.  He 
was  met  at  the  state  house  door  by  Mr.  M'K.ean.  After  a 
friendly  salutation,  and  without  a  word  being  spoken  on  the 
euhject,  tlicy  enttre^  Uic  hall  togctlicr.  and  took  their  seats. 
Wlien  tlic  vote  of  Delaware  was  called,  Mr.  Rodney  rose,  in 
his  hoots  and  spurs,  just  as  he  had  ai-rivcd,  and  briefly  ex- 
pressing his  conviction  Uiat  the  welfare  of  his  country  de- 
manded the  declaration,  voted  with  Mr.  M'Kean,  and  secnr- 
etl  the  \oicR  of  Delaware.  The  state  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
this  day,  also  Joined  in  the  same  vote,  (two  of  the  members, 
who  voted  against  it  in  committee,  hciog  absent)  and  thus  the 
ilcclaration  became  the  unanimous  act  of  the  thirteen  states. 

Shortly  after  the  declaration  of  independence,  Mr.  M'Kean 
was  appointed  rnloiirl  of  a  ri\^imput  of  assoriators,  of  the 
city  of  riiilaflrlpliia.  miil  niLirdn-d  at  the  licad  of  tlicm,  lo 
support  general  Washington,  until  a  flying  camp  of  ten  thou- 
sand men  was  raised.  On  his  ivtuni  to  Philadelphia,  he 
found  he  had  been  elected  a  membi^r  of  tiie  convcnliou  for 
forming  a  constitution  for  the  state  of  Delaware.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  New  Castle,  and  wrate  in  a  taverh,  without  a  book, 
or  any  assistance,  tlie  constitution  which  was  afterwards 
adopted. 

On  the  1 0th  of  July,  1781,  ho  was  elected  president  of  ron- 
gress.  The  following  extracts  from  the  journal,  will  illus- 
trate this  part  of  our  subject,  and  itis  thought,  will  prove  in- 
teivsting  to  the  reader: 

"October  23,  1781,  the  secretary  laid  before  congress,  ii 
letter  from  the  president,  in  the  words  following: 

"  Sir — I  must  beg  you  to  remind  congress,  that  when  thej 
did  ma  the  honour  of  electing  me  president,  and  before  I  as- 
sumed the  chair,  I  informed  them,  that  as  chief  justice  ot 
Pennsylvania,  I  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  attending 
the  supreme  court  of  that  state,  in  the  latter  end  of  Septem- 
ber, or  at  farthest,  in  October.  That  court  will  be  held  to- 
day. I  must,  therefore,  request,  that  they  will  be  pleased  to 
proceed  to  the  choice  of  another  president 

•'  I  am,  sir, 

"  With  much  respect, 

"  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
"THOMAS  M'KEAN. 
"  Charles  Tiiomson,  Secretary  of  Congress." 


<<  tHMrenpoiiy  BesolTed,  That  the  resignation  of  Mr« 
M'Kean  be  accepted. 

**  Ordered,  That  the  election  of  a  president,  be  postponed 
until  to-morrow.'' 

^*  October  24, 1781.  On  motion  of  Mr.  Witherspoon,  se- 
conded by  Mr.  Montgomery, 

**  Besolved,  unanimauslyn  That  Mr.  M'Kean  be  requested 
to  resume  the  chair,  and  act  as  president,  until  the  first  Mon* 
day  in  November  next,  the  resolution  of  yesterday,  notwith* 
standing." 

<<  November  5th,  1781.  Congress  proceeded  to  the  election 
of  a  president,  and  the  ballot  being  taken,  the  Honour^le 
John  Hanson  was  elected." 

^^  November  7,  1781.  Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  coii- 
gress  be  given  to  the  Honourable  Thomas  M'Kean,  late  pre- 
sident of  congress,  in  testimony  of  their  approbation  of  his 
conduct  in  the  chair,  and  in  the  execution  of  public  businescu'^ 

His  commission,  as  chief  justice  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
dated  July  28,  1777.  During  the  progress  of  the  revolution, 
Philadelphia  being  the  seat  of  government  of  the  states,  and  aif 
object  of  peculiar  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  the 
just  performance  of  Mr.  M'Kean's  judicial  functions  requir- 
ed not  only  the  learning  of  the  lawyer,  but  the  unyielding 
spirit  of  the  patriot  We  find  him  proclaiming  from  the  bench 
the  law  of  justice  and  his  country,  with  distinguished  learn- 
ing, ability,  and  integrity.  RegM*dIcss  of  the  powers  of  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  hazard  his  own 
life,  by  causing  to  be  punished,  even  unto  death,  those  who 
were  proved  to  be  traitors  to  their  country,  while  he  demon- 
strated that  popular  excitement  against  individuals  accused 
of  offences,  could  not  in  the  slightest  degree  divert  liim  from 
the  sound  and  inflexible  discharge  of  his  public  duty.  It  was 
energy,  tempered  with  justice  and  humanity,  that  carried  us 
triumphantly  through  the  terrible  conflict 

Having  passed  through  the  trying  scenes  of  the  revolution, 
with  the  well-earned  and  undisputed  reputation  of  being  one 
of  the  most  unwavering  and  efficient  whigs  of  the  times,  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  discharj^  of  the  duties  of  chief  justice, 
until  the  year  1799,  when  he  was  elected  governor  of  the  com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania.  Of  his  judicial  character,  we 
have  not  room  to  speak  at  large.  In  all  the  qualifications  of 
the  judge,  however,  it  may,  without  hesitation,  be  said,  that 
he  had  few  equals  in  this  or  any  other  country.  They  who 
remember  the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania  while  he  presid- 
ed there,  speak  of  the  dignity  which  it  preserved,  and  the 
i*everence  which  it  inspired;  ^and  his  judicial  opinions,  at  a 
period  when  the  law  oi  the  sitate  was  unsettled^  and  when  a 
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master  mind  was  requisite  to  reduce  it  to  a  system,  hare  tfAkf 
blishcd  Tor  him  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  ablest  law- 
yers of  hiscountr}'.  To  the  present  duj,  his  memory  is  held 
in  the  courts,  in  the  most  profound  respect  and  veneration, 
and  successive  judges  have,  hjr  their  unvarying  testimony, 
given  unfading  lustre  to  his  judicial  fame.  In  179U,  he  was 
a  nieinher  of  the  convention  which  framrd  the  constitution  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  best  talente  of  the  state  were  engaged  in 
Ux'in  important  work,  and  among  them,  the  force  of  Mr. 
M'Kean's  knowledge  and  opinions,  was  f<>It  and  justly  ap- 
preciated. 

In  1799,  lie  was  elected  governor  of  Pennsylvania.  Hia 
election  was  the  result  of  a  warm  conflict  between  tJie  two 
great  parties  which  were  then  assuming  those  distinct  politi- 
cal ranks,  into  which,  for  many  years,  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try continued  to  be  divided.  His  success  was  the  precursor 
of  Mr.  Jefferson's  elevation  to  the  Pi'psidency:  and  during 
the  whole  period  of  that  gentleman's  administration,  the  weight 
of  Mr.  M'Rcan's  opinions  and  conduct,  was  directed  to  ths 
upholding  of  the  principles  which  marked  the  policy  of  the  ge- 
neral government.  Such  is  tlie  iiiiture'  of  the  ronstihitiiin  of 
Pennsylvania,  with  I'cspect  to  thepowers  of  the  governor,  that 
party  spirit  will  be  roused,  and  the  lecllngsof  individuals, 
governed  by  jiersonal  interest,  will  he  exhibited  during  every 
administration.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  have  been  the 
opinions  uf  some,  uith  rcganl  to  governor  M*Kcan's  admi- 
nistration, while  tliey  were  under  the  excitement  of  the  per- 
sona! Icclings  of  hope  or  disappointment,  yet,  during  the 
whole  constitutional  period  of  nine  years,  the  people  were 
with  him,  and  at  this  day,  when  his  conduct  is  viewed  through 
tlie  medium  of  candour  and  truth,  it  is  not  denied,  that  that 
udmiiiistration  was  marked  by  uncommon  ability,  and  with 
great  benefit  to  the  state.  His  messages  to  the  diflei-ent  le- 
gislative assemblies,  are  ciiaractcriiceil  by  peculiar  elegance 
and  force  of  language,  and  are  replete  with  the  soundest 
maxims  of  political  wisdom,  and  the  clearest  practical  views 
of  the  policy  of  government. 

During  tlic  whole  of  his  life,  he  was  remarkable  for  the 
most  unbending  integrity  of  character.  He  possessed  a  r|ua- 
lification  which  has  been  justly  noticed,  as  a  distinguished 
trait  in  tlie  character  of  Washington  ;  a  determination  to  do 
what  he  thought  best  for  the  interest  of  the  state,  without  re- 
ganl  to  the  clamour  of  ignorance  or  of  discontent  Independ- 
ent of  the  opinion  which  tlie  narrow  minded,  but  self-sufficient 
might  please  to  adopt  with  regard  to  him,  lie  was  willing  to 
be  judged  by  the  consequences  of  bis  actions,  however  remote 
those  consequences  might  be. 
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In  peraoiiy  Mr.  M'Kean  was  tall,  erect,  and  well  formed. 
His  coantenance,  in  a  remarkable  manner*  bespoke  the  firm- 
ness and  intelligence  for  which  he  was  distinguished.  His 
manners  were  impressive  and  dignified.  He  retired,  in  1808, 
from  the  cares  of  a  long  life,  faithfully,  ably«  and  successful- 
ly, devoted  to  the  service  of  his  country ;  and  for  the  remain- 
der of  his  days,  enjoyed,  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  science 
and  literature,  the  consciousness  of  a  well  earned  and  Iionour- 
able  fame. 

He  died  at  his  mansion,  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  £4th  of 
June,  1817,  in  the  eighty  fourth  year  of  his  age. 

He  had  outlived  all  the  enmities  which  an  active  and  con- 
spicuous part  in  public  affairs  had,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
created  ;  and  his  memory  will  be  cherished  as  that  of  one  of 
the  most  useful,  among  the  able  and  virtuous  fathers  of  a 
mighty  republic. 

M'klNSTRT,  John,  was  a  brave  ofiicer  in  the  revolution- 
ary war.  At  the  first  call  of  his  country,  he  engaged  in 
her  service ;  and  from  the  memorable  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill, 
with  which  her  sanguinary  trials  began,  down  to  the  surren- 
der of  Comwallis,  at  Yorktown,  with  which  they  gloriously 
ended,  his  zealous  and  efficient  support  was  given  to  the  cause 
of  freedom.  He  had  been  repeatedly  and  severely  wounded ; 
and  some  of  the  enemy's  balls  he  has  borne  with  him  to  the  tomb 
in  which  his  remains  are  deposited.  As  a  partizan  officer  he 
was  particularly  distinguished;  and  in  many  instances  he 
showed,  that  to  a  daring  spirit  of  gallantry,  (which  was  per- 
haps, his  most  peculiar  characteristic)  he  added  the  skill  and 
conduct  so  seldom  attained,  and  yet  so  indispensable  to  the 
formation  of  that  character. 

One  incident,  in  the  life  of  this  veteran,  is  too  remarkable 
to  be  passed  slightly  over.  At  the  battle  of. the  Cedars,  (thir- 
ty miles  above  Montreal,  on  the  St  Lawrence)  colonel  M'Kins- 
try,  then  captain  in  colonel  Patterson's  regiment  of  continen- 
tal troops,  was  twice  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  In- 
dians. The  intrepidity  of  captain  M'Kinstry,  as  a  partizan 
officer,  to  wiiich  we  have  alluded  above,  bad  rendered  him 
alike  the  object  of  their  fears,  and  of  their  unforgiving  resent- 
ment The  British  officers  were  too  much  in  dread  of  their 
savage  allies,  on  account  of  their  vast  superiority  of  numbers, 
to  risk  an  interposition  of  their  authority  to  prevent  a  horrid 
sacrifice  they  saw  preparing  :  Already  had  the  victim  been 
bound  to  the  tree,  and  surrounded  by  the  faggots  intended  for 
his  immolation;  hope  had  fled,  and  in  the  agony  of  despair,  he 
had  uttered  that  mystic  appeal  which  the  brotherhood  of  Ma- 
sons never  disregard ;  when  as  if  Heaven  bad  interposed  for  his 
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presenration,  the  Mrai*rior  Brandt  understood  him  and  stuti 

him. 

Brandt  had  been  educated  in  Europe,  and  had  there  beei 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  free-masonry.  The  advantages 
of  education,  and  his  native  strength  of  mind,  gave  him  aa 
ascendancy  over  the  uncultured  sons  of  the  forest,  that  few 
other  chiefs  possessed.  Situated  as  he  was,  the  impending 
danger  of  a  brotlier  must  have  forcibly  brought  to  mind  his 
obligation  to  support  him  in  the  time  of  peril.  His  utmost 
endeavours  were  accordingly  used,  and  they  were  happily 
successful  in  obtaining  for  him  an  immediate  respite  and 
eventful  ransom. 

After  the  settlement  of  peace  he  retired  to  the  cultivation 
of  his  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  Hudson,  sustaining  an  unblem- 
ished reputation,  and  enjoying  tlie  reward  of  his  toils  and  saf- 
ferings,  in  the  respect  which  was  accorded,  as  well  as  to  the 
rectitude  of  his  private  life,  as  to  the  patriotic  services  he 
had  rendered  his  country. 

He  died  in  the  town  of  Livingston,  New- York,  in  the  year 
1822. 

MONTGOMERY,  Richard,  a  major-general  in  the  ar- 
my of  the  United  States,  in  the  revolutionary  war»  was  bom 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  in  the  year  17S7.  He  possessed  an 
excellent  genius,  which  was  matured  by  a  fine  education.  En- 
tering the  army  of  Great  Britain,  he  successfully  fought  her 
battles  with  Wolfe,  at  Quebec,  1759,  and  on  the  very  spot 
where  he  was  doomed  to  fall,  when  fighting  against  her,  on- 
der  the  banners  of  freedom.  After  his  return  to  England,  he 
quitted  his  regiment  in  1772,  though  in  a  fair  way  to  prdTer- 
ment  He  had  imbibed  an  attachment  to  America,  viewing 
it  as  the  rising  seat  of  arts  and  freedom.  After  his  arrival  in 
this  country,  he  purchased  an  estate  in  New- York,  about  a 
hundred  miles  from  the  city,  and  married  a  daughter  of  judge 
Livingston.  He  now  considered  himself  as  an  American. 
When  the  struggle  with  Great  Britain  commenced,  as  be  was 
known  to  have  an  ardent  attachment  to  liberty,  and  had  ex- 
pressed his  readiness  to  draw  his  sword  on  the  side  of  the  col- 
onies, the  command  of  the  continental  forces  in  the  northern 
depaKment  was  intrusted  to  him  and  general  Schuyler,  in  the 
fall  of  1775.  By  the  indisposition  of  Schuyler,  the  chief  com- 
mand devolvetl  upon  him  in  October.  He  reduced  fort  Cham- 
blec,  and  on  the  third  of  November,  captured  St  Johns.  On 
the  12th  he  took  Montreal.  Leaving  a  few  troops  in  Mon- 
treal, he  despatched  several  detachments  into  the  province,  en- 
couraging the  Canadians  to  forward  on  provisions,  and  pro- 
ceeded with  expedition  to  Quebec.  He  formed  a  junction  at 
Point-Aux-Ti*embles  with  colonel  Arnold,  who  had  been  des- 
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patched  through  the  wilderness  with  a  body  of  troops  from  the 
American  army  at  Cambridge.  The  combined  forces  com- 
menced the  siege  of  the  capital  on  the  1st  of  December^  prior 
to  which  general  Montgomery  sent  in  a  summons  to  governor 
Carlton,  to  surrender,  in  order  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  a  storm. 
The  flag  was  fired  upon  and  returned.  Means,  however, 
were  devised  by  which  the  summons  was  conveyed  to  the  in- 
habitants, but  Carlton  evinced  astonishing  inflexbility  and 
firmness  of  mind  on  this  trying  occasion.  The  bombardment 
was  soon  after  begun  from  five  small  mortars,  but  with  very 
little  effect.  In  a  few  days  general  Montgomery  opened  a 
six  gun  battery,  about  seven  hundred  yards  distant  from  the 
walls,  but  his  pieces  were  of  too  small  calibre  to  make  any 
impression.  Convinced  that  the  siege  must  soon  be  raised,  * 
or  the  place  be  stormed,  the  general  decided  on  the  latter,  al- 
though he  esteemed  success  but  barely  within  the  grasp  of  pos- 
sibility. .He  was  induced  to  adopt  this  measure  in  order  to 
meet  the  expectations  of  the  whole  colonies,  who  looked  up  to 
him  for  the  speedy  reduction  of  that  province,  which  would 
be  completed  by  the  capture  of  the  capital.  The  upper  town 
was  strongly  fortified,  the  access  to  which  from  the  lower  town 
was  very  difficult  on  account  of  its  almost  perpendicular  steep-  . 
ness.  His  confidence  in  the  ardour  of  his  troops,  and  a  thirst 
for  glory,  induced  him  to  make  the  assault,  or  perish  in  the  at- 
tempt The  garrison  of  Quebec,  consisted  of  about  1520 
men,  viz.  800  militia,  450  seamen,  and  the  remainder  marines 
and  regulars.  The  Americans  consisted  of  only  eight  hun- 
dred. 

The  siege  having  been  for  some  ineffectually  carried  on,  the 
last  day  of  the  year  was  determined  for  the  assault.  The  mom 
was  ushered  in  with  a  fall  of  snow.  The  general  divided  his 
little  force  into  four  detachments.  Colonel  Livingston,  at  the 
head  of  the  Canadians,  was  directed  to  make  a  feint  against 
St.  John's  Gate ;  and  major  Brown,  another  against  Cape 
Diamond,  intlie  upper  town,  while  himself  and  Arnold  should 
advance  against  the  lower  town,  the  first  object  of  real  attack. 
Montgomery  advanced  at  the  head  of  tlie  New  York  troops, 
along  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  having  assisted  with  own  hands 
in  pulling  up  the  pickets;  which  obstrupted  his  Itpproach  to 
the  second  barrier,  which  he  was  determined  to  force,  when 
the  only  gun  that  was  fired  from  the  battery  of  the  astonished 
enemy,  killed  him  and  his  two  aids.  The  spot  whei*e  general 
Mon^omery  fell,  is  a  place  a  little  above  Frazer^s  wharf,  un- 
der Cape  Diamond.  The  road  there  is  extremely  narrow, 
and  will  not  admit  of  more  than  five  people  to  walk  abreast 
A  barrier  had  been  made  across  the  road,  and  from  the  win- 
dows of  a  low  house,  which  fonned  part  of  it,  were  plantetl 
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two  cannon.  At  liis  appearing  upon  a  little  rising  ground, 
at  the  distance  of  about  twenty  or  thirty  yards,  tliey  were 
discharged.  He  and  liis  two  aids-dc-camp  fell  at  the  same 
time,  and  thence  rolled  u|ion  the  ice  in  the  river,  which  always 
forma,  in  the  winter,  upon  its  side.  The  next  morning,  a  party 
being  sent  out  to  pick  up  the  dead,  he  was  discovered  among 
the  slain.  lie  was  immediately  taken  to  the  prison  where 
the  Americans  were  confined,  as  they  had  denied  his  death ; 
upon  which  they  had  acknowledged  him,  and  burst  into  tears. 
The  same  night  he  was  buried  by  a  few  soldiers,  without  any 
kind  of  distinction  whatever,  at  the  corner  of  the  powder  house, 
near  port  Louis.  The  lieutenant  go^  ernor  of  Quebec,  Mr. 
Cramche,  having  served  with  him  in  the  British  army,  was 
induced,  by  the  [lersuasions  of  a  lady,  who  was  afterwards 
Mrs.  Cramche,  to  order  him  a  coffin,  but  made  in  the  rough- 
est manner.  The  other  officers  were  indiscriminately  thrown 
with  their  clothes  on,  into  the  same  grave  with  their  men.  As 
there  was  a  great  quantity  of  snow  on  the  ground,  and  tlie 
earth  was  fi*ozen  very  hard,  it  w^as  impossible  to  dig  the  gnivcs 
very  deep  and  of  course  the  bodies  were  but  slightly  covered. 
On  tlie  thawing  of  the  snow  in  the  ensuing  spring,  many  of 
them  appeared  above  ground,  and  became  offensive.  They 
were,  however,  again  buried,  on  general  Carlton's  being  made 
acquainted  with  the  circumstance. 

He  was  thirty-eight  years  of  age.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
military  talents,  whose  measures  were  taken  with  judgment, 
and  executed  with  vigour.  TV'ith  undisciplined  troops,  who 
wei*e  jealous  of  him  in  the  extreme,  he  yet  inspired  them  with 
bis  own  enthusiasm.  lie  shared  with  them  in  all  their  hard- 
ships, and  thus  prevented  their  complaints.  His  industry 
could  not  be  wearied,  his  vigilance  imposed  upon,  nor  his  cou- 
rage intimidated.  Above  the  pride  of  opinion,  when  a  mea- 
sure was  adopted  by  tlic  majority,  though  contrary  to  his 
judgment  he  gave  it  his  full  supjiort. 

The  following  character  of  general  Montgomery,  we  copy 
from  Ramsay's  history  of  the  American  revolution : 

^'  Few  men  have  ever  fallen  in  battle,  so  much  regretted  by 
both  sides,  as  general  Montgomer}'.  His  many  amiable  qua- 
lities had  p]*ocured  him  an  uncommon  share  of  private  affec- 
tion, and  his  great  abilities  an  equal  proportion  of  public 
esteem.  Being  a  sincere  lover  of  liberty,  he  had  engaged  in 
the  American  cause  from  principle,  and  quitted  the  enjoy- 
ment of  an  easy  fortune,  and  the  higlirst  domestic  felicity,  to 
take  an  active  share  in  the  fatigues  and  dangers  of  a  war,  in- 
stituted for  the  defence  of  the  community  of  which  he  was  aa 
adopted  member.  His  well  kno^n  character  was  almost 
^ually  esteemed  by  the  friends  and  foes  of  the  side  which  he 
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had  wpoosed.  In  America*  he  was  celebrated  as  a  martyr  to 
the  liberties  of  mankind ;  in  Great  Britain^  as  a  misguided 
good  masy  sacrificing  to  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  rights  of 
his  country.  His  name  was  mentioned  in  parliament  witli 
singular  respect.  Some  of  the  most  powerful  speakers  in  that 
assembly,  displayed  their  eloquence  in  sounding  his  praise, 
and  lamenting  his  fate.  Those  in  particular  who  had  been 
his  fellow  soldiers  in  the  previous  war,  expatiated  on  his  many 
virtues.  The  minister  himself  acknowledges!  his  worth,  while 
he  reprobated  the  cause  for  which  he  fell.  He  concluded  an 
involuntary  panegyric,  by  saying,  <^  Curse  on  bis  virtues,  they 
have  undone  his  country.'' 

To  express  the  high  sense  entertained  by  his  country,  of  his 
services,  congress  directed  a  monument  of  white  marble,  with 
the  following  inscription  on  it,  and  which  was  placed  in  front 
of  St  Paul's  church.  New  York. 

THIS   MONUMENT 

Was  erected  by  order  of 
Congress,  25th  January,  1776, 

To  transmit  to  posterity, 

A  grateful  remembrance  of  the 

Patriotism,  conduct,  etiterprize,  and 

Pcrseverence, 

OF    MAJOR    GENERAL 

RICHARD  MONTGOMERY; 

Who,  after  a  series  of  success. 
Amidst  the  most  discouraging  difficulties. 
Fell  in  the  attack 
On  Quebec, 
Slst  December,  1775, 
Aged  38  years. 
The  remains  of  general  Montgomery,  after  resting  forty 
two  years  at  Quebec,  by  a  resolve  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
were  brought  to  the  city  of  New  York,  on  the  8th  of  July, 
1818,  and  deposited,  with  ample  form,  and  grateful  ceremo- 
nies, near  the  aforesaid  monument  in  St.  Paul's  church. 

The  removal  of  the.remains  was  left  by  his  excellency,  go- 
vernor Clinton,  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  and  colonel  Tj. 
Livingston,  (a  nephew  of  general  Montgomery,)  proceeded  to 
Quebec  for  the  purpose.  They  were  identified  by  the  faithful 
hand  of  an  honest  and  ingenious  old  soldier,  who  attended  the 
funeral,  and  whose  retentive  memory,  almost  half  a  century 
after  that  mournful  era,  is  yet  spared  to  direct  the  hand  of  af- 
fection to  that  hallowed  turf.  Montgomery  was  the  perso- 
nal and  intimate  friend  of  the  lieutenant  general  of  the  Cana- 
das;  was  recognized  by  him  after  the  battle,  and  favoured 
with  a  coffin  aira  a  decent  interment*  0e  was  buried  within 
the  walls  of  the  city. 
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The  cofflo  which  contained  the  remains  had  not  fallen  to 
pieces.  It  appears  to  have  been  of  a  rough  structure,  with  a 
silver  plate  on  its  lid.  There  was  no  inscription  visible  on 
the  plate.  The  anatomy  was  in  a  perfect  state  of  preserva- 
tion. The  skeleton  of  the  head,  with  the  exception  of  tbe  un- 
der jaw,  which  was  shot  away,  was  perfect  Three  teeth  of  the 
under  jaw  were  together. 

The  remains  were  taken  up  with  great  care  by  colonel  Liv- 
ingston, and  se^cured  by  binding  a  Tarpaulin  close  round  the 
old  coffin,  and  enclosing  them  in  an  iron  bound  chest. 

At  Troy  they  took  them  from  the  box  and  tar  cloth«  and  en- 
closed them,  together  with  the  original    coffin,  in  a   most 
splendid  mahogany  coffin,  with  the  following  inscription,  ele- 
gantly engraved  upon  a  silver  plate,  placed  on  its  lid  : 
THE  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK, 

IN   HONOUR    of' 

GENERAL  RICHARD  MONTGOMERY, 

Who  fell  gloriously  fighting  for  the 

INDEPENDENCE   AND  LIBERTY  OF  THE   UNITED 

STATES, 

Before  the  walls  of  Quebec,  the  Slst  day  of 

December,  1775,  caused  these  remains 

Of  this  distinguished  Hero,  to 

Be  conveyed  from  Quebec, 

And  deposited  on  the  eighth  day  of  July,  1818, 

In  St  Paul's  Church,  in  the  city  of 

New  York,  near  the  monument 

Erected  to  his  memory, 

BT    THE    UNITED     STATES. 

This  patriotic  act  of  the  state  of  New  York,  redounds 
much  to  its  honour. 

The  following  just  remarks  were  made  in  the  Albany  Re- 
gister on  this  occasion: 

*^The  hallowed  remains  of  our  beloved  Montgomery  are 
removed  from  a  foreign  land,  where,  for  near/oHjf  thru  yearif 
they  have  reposed  ^^unknowing  and  unlntown."  From  ail 
the  busy  world  who  have  listened  to  a.  relation  of  his  patri- 
otism, his  devotion  «and  his  valour;  from  the  host  of  thou- 
sands, who  saw  with  amazement  the  might  of  his  Herculean 
arm,  when  raised  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  one,  one  onhff  could 
point  to  the  sod,  under  whose  favoured  pall  our  hero  slept. 
That  country  to  which  his  manly  and  generous  soul  was  so 
exclusively  devoted,  has  received  his  decaying  fragments  of 
mortality  to  its  bosom.  In  consigning  these  sacred  manes  to 
the  protection  of  our  common  mother,  a  grateful  people  will 
cherish  in  their  hearts  a  sweet  remembrance  of  his  virtueSi 
with  an  embittered  regret  at  his  untimely  fate. 
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^  Wa  have  now,  in  relation  to  one  of  the  Fathers  of  onr 
conntrjf  redeemed  our  character  from  the  imputation  of  nr- 
GRATiTUDB.  All  this  was  due  to  the  bereaved,  disconsolate, 
and  venerable  companion  of  our  fallen  chieftain's  bosom,  and 
Infinitely  more  was  due  to  the  memory  and  remains  of  the  de- 
voted martyr,  on  the  sacred  and  imperishable  altar  of  Fbeb- 

DOM. 

**  The  age-stricken  widow  of  our  hero  yet  lives  to  see  the 
loved  remains  of  her's  and  her  country's  Montgomery,  re- 
moved from  the  plains  of  the  crimsoned  Abraham,  and  depo- 
sited in  the  bowels  of  a  country,  at  the  shrine  of  whose  wel- 
fare he  proflTered  all  the  warmth  of  his  soul,  all  the  energies 
of  his  mind,  and  all  the  mightiness  of  his  strength/' 

MORGAN,  Daniel,  brigadier  general  of  the  Virginia 
line,  in  the  revolutionary  war,  deservedly  ranked  among  the 
best  and  most  eflBcient  officers  of  the  United  States,  was  bom 
in  Durham  township,  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  from 
whence  he  emigrated  to  New  Jersey,  and  from  thence  to  Vir- 
ginia, in  1755.  Like  many  of  the  greatest  men  of  every  coun- 
try, his  native  condition  was  indigent,  so  much  so  as  to  ren- 
der it  necessary  for  young  Morgan  to  enter  into  service  as  a 
labourer  for  daily  wages* 

Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Virginia  he  obtained  employment 
from  farmer  Roberts,  near  Charleston^  in  the  county  of  JeflTer- 
son,  (then  Berkley.)  Afterwards  he  was  engaged  to  drive  a 
wagon  for  John  Ashley,  overseer  for  Nathaniel  Burrel,  £sq. 
at  his  estate  on  the  Shenandoah  river,  in  Frederic  county, 
near  Berry's  ferry.  When  he  left  Ashley,  Morgan  had,  by 
his  care  and  industry,  amassed  enough  cash  to  purchase  a 
wagon  and  team,  which  he  did,  and  soon  afterwards  entered 
with  it  into  the  employment  of  Mr.  John  Ballantine,  at  his 
establishment  on  Occoquan  creek.  At  the  expiration  of  his 
year,  Braddodc's  expedition  was  spoken  of  as  an  event  cer- 
tainly to  take  plaee  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  summer. 
Morgan  reserved  himself,  wagon,  &c.  for  this  expedition; 
when  he  joined  the  army,  but  in  what  character  is  not  known. 

He  received,  during  his  military  service,  a  severe  wound 
in  the  face,  the  scar  of  which  was  through  life  very  visible. 
We  do  not  understand  in  what  aiTair  this  happened;  but  it 
was  from  a  rifle  or  musket,  aimed,  as  he  said  himself,  by  an 
Indian.  The  bullet  entered  the  back  of  bis  neck,  and  passed 
through  his  left  cheek,  knocking  out  all  his  hind  teeth  on  that 
side. 

In  the  course  of  the  campaign  he  was  unjustly  punished, 
by  being  brought  to  the  halbert,  under  a  charge  of  contumdy 
to  a  British  officer,  where  he  received  five  hundred  lashes. 
The  officer  being  afterwards  convinced  of  his  cruel  error,  made 
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erery  amend  in  his  power  to  the  maltreated  Morgan;  wbo^ 
satisfied  with  the  contrition  evinced  hy  the  officer,  magnani* 
mously  forgave  him.  Nor  did  the  recollection  of  this  person- 
al outrage  operate  in  the  least  to  the  prejudice  of  the  British 
officers  in  the  revolutionary  war.  Many  of  them,  as  is  well 
known,  fell  into  the  hands  of  Morgan,  and  invariably  receiv- 
ed from  him  compassionate  and  kind  treatment 

The  general  ,would  often,  among  his  intimate  friends,  re- 
cur to  this  circumstance,  the  narrative  whereof  he  generally 
concluded  by  saying,  in  a  jocular  way,  that  ^<SJng  Cieorge 
was  indebted  to  him  one  lash  yet;  for  tiie  drummer  miscount- 
ed one,  and  he  knew  well  when  he  did  it;  so  that  he  only  re- 
ceived four  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  when  he  promised  him 
five  hundred," 

In  this  period  of  life,  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  of  age, 
Morgan  %vas  extremely  dissipated,  and  spent  much  of  his  time 
in  vulgar  tippling  and  gambling  houses.  However,  although 
habituated  to  the  free  use  of  ardent  spirits,  he  was  never  coo* 
sidered  as  a  drunkard;  and  though  enamored  with  cards  and 
dice,  he  was  a  cautious  player,  increasing  rather  than  dimin- 
ishing his  cash  fund.  This  course  of  life  subjected  him  to  ma- 
ny affrays  and  furious  pugilistic  combats,  in  which  he  never 
failed  to  take  a  leading  part.  The  theatre  of  these  exploits 
was  Berrystown,  a  small  village  in  the  county  of  Frederic, 
commonly  called  Battletown;  named,  as  is  generally  suppos- 
ed, from  the  fierce  combats  fought  on  its  soil  under  tlie  ban- 
ners of  Morgan. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  it  is  certain  that  he 
spent  much  of  his  leisure  at  this  place;  that  he  fought  there 
many  severe  combats;  and  that  though  often  vanquished,  he 
never  was  known  to  omit  seizing  the  first  opportunity  which 
presented,  after  return  of  strength,  of  taking  another  bout 
with  his  conqueror;  and  this  he  repeated  from:  time  to  time» 
until  at  length  victory  declared  in  his  favor. 

Such  was  the  innate  invincibility  of  young  Morgan,(  which 
never  forsook  him,  when,  by  the  strength  of  his  unimproved 
genius,  and  the  propitiousness  of  fortune,  he  mounted  on  an 
extended  theatre  of  action;  as  replete  with  difficulty  as  to  him 
with  glory.  When  he  returned  from  Braddock's  expedition 
he  re-assumed  his  former  employment,  and  drove  his  own 
wagon.  In  a  few  years  his  previous  savings,  added  to  the 
little  he  earned  in  the  campaign,  enabled  him  to  purchase  a 
small  tract  of  land  from  a  Mr.  Blackburn,  in  the  county  of 
Frederic,  on  which,  during  our  war,  he  erected  a  handsome 
mansion  house,  with  suitable  accompanying  improvcroenls, 
and  called  it  Saratoga,  in  commemoration  of  the  signal  victo- 
ry obtained  by  general  Gates,  to  which  he  had  himself  princi- 
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pBl\j  contribated.  On  this  farm  Morgan,  having  married 
shortly  after  his  return  from  his  military  tour,  resided  when 
the  revolutionary  war  broke  out 

The  smattering  of  experience  gained  during  Braddock's 
expedition,  pointed  him  out  to  the  leading  men  of  Frederic, 
as  qualified  to  command  tlie  first  company  of  riflemen  raised 
in  that  county  in  defence  of  our  country.  He  speedily  com- 
pleted liis  company,  as  all  the  finest  yduth  of  Frederic  flocked 
to  him;  among  whom  was  lieutenant,  afterwards  colonel 
Heth,  and  many  others,  who  in  the  course  of  the  war  became 
approved  oflScers.  With  this  company  Morgan  hastened  to 
the  American  army  encamped  before  Boston,  in  1774,  and 
soon  afterwards  was  detached  by  the  commander  in  chief  un- 
der Arnold,  in  his  memorable  expedition  against  Quebec. 

The  bold  and  disastrous  assault^  planned  and  executed  by 
the  celebrated  Montgomery  against  that  city,  gave  opportu- 
nity for  the  display  of  heroism  to  individuals,  and  furnished 
cause  of  deep  regret  to  the  nation  by  the  loss  of  the  much  be- 
loved Montgomery.  No  officer  more  distinguished  himself 
than  did  captain  Morgan.  Arnold  commanded  the  column  to 
which  Morgan  was  attached,  who  became  disabled  by  a  ball 
through  his  leg  early  in  the  action,  and  was  carried  off  to  a 
place  of  safety. 

Our  troops  having  lost  their  leader^  each  corps  pressed  for- 
ward as  tlie  example  of  its  officer  invited.  Morgan  took  the 
lead,  and  preceded  by  sergeant,  afterwards  lieutenant  colo- 
nel, Potterficld,  who  unfortunately  fell  at  the  battle  of  Cam- 
den, when  his  life  might  have  saved  an  army,  mounted  the 
first  barrier;  and  rushing  forward,  passed  the  second  barrier, 
lieutenant  Heth  and  serjeant  Potterficld  only  before  him.  In 
this  point  of  the  assault,  a  group  of  noble  spirits  united  in 
surmounting  the  obstacles  opposed  to  our  progress;  among 
them  was  GreeJIe  and  Thayer  of  Rhode  Island,  Hendricks  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Humphreys  of  Virginia ;  the  two  last  of 
w  liom  were  killed. 

Vain  was  this  blaze  of  glory.  Montgomery's  fall  stopped 
the  further  advance  of  the  principal  column  of  attack ;  and 
the  severity  of  the  raging  storm,  the  obstacles  of  nature  and 
of  art  in  our  way,  and  the  combined  attack  of  the  enemy's 
force,  no  longer  divided  by  attention  to  the  column  of  Mont- 
gomery, overpowered  all  resistance.  Morgan  (with  most  of 
tlie  corps  of  Arnold)  was  taken;  and  experienced  a  different 
treatment  from  sir  Guy  Carleton,  than  was  at  that  period  cus- 
tomary for  British  officers  to  dispense  to  American  prisoners. 
The  kindness  of  Carleton,  from  motives  of  policy,  applied 
more  forcibly  to  the  privates  than  to  our  officers,  and  produc- 
ed a  durable  impression. 
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While  Morgan  was  in  confinement  at  Quebec,  the  foUowiog 
anecdote,  told  by  hiniself,  manifests  the  high  opinion  enter- 
tained by  the  enemy  of  >iis  military  talents  from  his  condact 
ill  this  assault  He  was  visited  occasionally  by  a  British  of- 
ficer, to  him  unknown;  but  from  his  uniform,  he  appeared  to 
belong  to  the  navy,  and  to  be  an  officer  of  distinction.  Dar- 
ing one  of  his  visits,  after  conversing  upon  many  topics,  **hc 
asked  Morgan  if  he  did  not  begin  to  be  convinced  that  the  re* 
sistance  of  America  was  visionary?  and  he  endeavoured  to 
impress  him  with  the  disastrous  consequences  which  must  in* 
fallibly  ensue,  if  tlie  idle  attempt  was  persevered  in,  and  very 
kindly  exhorted  him  to  renounce  the  ill-advised  undertaking. 
He  declared,  with  seeming  sincerity  and  candor,  his  admira- 
tion of  Morgan's  spirit  and  enterprise,  which  he  said  was  wor- 
thy of  a  better  cause;  and  told  him,  if  he  would  agi'ee  to 
withdraw  fi*om  the  American,  and  join  the  British  standard, 
he  was  authorised  to  promise  him  the  commission,  rank  and 
emoluments,  of  a  colonel  in  the  royal  army.''  Morgan  re- 
jected the  proposal  with  disdain;  and  concluded  his  reply,  by 
observing,  ^*That  he  hoped  he  would  never  again  insult  him 
in  his  distressed  and  unfortunate  situation,  by  making  him 
offers  which  plainly  implied  that  he  thought  him  a  rascaL" 
The  officer  withdrew,  and  the  offer  was  never  repeated. 

As  soon  as  our  prisoners  were  exchanged,  Morgan  hasten- 
ed to  the  army;  and  by  the  recommendations  of  general 
M'^ashington,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  regiment 
In  this  station  he  acted  under  the  commander  in  chief,  in  1777, 
when  a  select  rifle  corps  was  formed  out  of  the  others  in  tlie 
army,  and  committed  to  his  direction,  seconded  by  lieutenant 
colonel  Richard  Butler,  of  Pennsylvania*  and  major  Morris, 
of  New  Jersey,  two  officers  of  high  talents,  and  specially 
qualified  for  the  enterprising  service  to  which  they  were  as- 
signed. Morgan  and  his  riflemen  were  singularly  useful  to 
Washington;  but  our  loss  of  Ticondrroga.  and  the  impetuous 
advance  of  Burgoyne,  proclaimed  so  loudly  the  glocnny  con- 
dition of  our  affairs  in  the  north,  that  the  general,  who  thought 
only  of  the  public  good,  deprived  hiniself  of  Morgan,  and 
sent  him  to  Gates,  where  he  was  persuaded  his  services  were 
most  required. 

The  splendid  part  he  acted  on  that  occasion,  and  how  much 
his  exertions  contributed  to  the  glorious  triumph  achieved  af- 
terwards, are  circumstances  generally  known. 

After  the  return  of  Morgan  to  the  main  army,  he  continued 
actively  employed  by  the  commander  in  chief,  and  never  fail- 
ed to  promote  the  good  of  the  service  by  his  sagacity,  his  vi- 
gilance, and  his  perseverance.  In  1780,  his  health  became 
much  impaired,  and  he  obtained  leave  of  absence,  when  h» 
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returned  to  bis  family  in  Frederic,  where  he  continued  until 
after  the  fall  of  Charleston. 

When  general  Gates  was  called  to  the  chief  command  in 
the  south,  he  visited  Morgan,  and  urged  the  colonel  to  accom- 
pany him.  Morgan  did  not  conceal  his  dissatisfaction  at 
the  treatment  he  bad  heretofore  received,  and  proudly  spoke 
of  the  important  aid  he  had  rendered  to  him,  and  the  un- 
grateful return  he  had  exiierienced.  Being  some  few  weeks 
afterwards  prcHnoted  by  congress,  to  the  rank  of  brigadier 
general  by  brevet,  with  a  view  of  detaching  him  to  the  south, 
he  repaired  to  the  army  of  Gates,  but  did  not  reach  Carolina 
In  time  to  take  a  part  in  the  battle  of  Camden.  lie  joined 
Gates  at  Hillsboniugh,  and  was  sent  under  Smallwood  to  Sa- 
lisbury, with  all  the  force  fitted  for  service.  Gates,  as  soon 
as  he  had  prepared  the  residue  of  iiis  army,  followed,  and 
gave  to  Morgan,  in  his  arrangements  for  the  field,  the  com- 
mand of  tiie  Tight  troops. 

Greene  now  arrived  as  the  successor  of  Gates,  which  was 
followed  by  tiiat  distribution  of  his  force  which  led  to  the 
battle  of  the  Cowpens;  tiie  influence  of  which  was  felt  in 
every  subsequent  step  of  tlie  war  in  the  Carolinas. 

The  following  account  of  the  battle  of  the  Co^'pens,  we^copy 
from  Ramsay's  history  of  the  American  revolution: 

^<  Lieutenant  colonel  Tarleton  was  detached  by  loi*d  Corn- 
wallis  in  pursuit  of  Morgan,  with  eleven  hundred  men,  and  to 
^'push  him  to  the  utmost."  He  had  two  field  pieces,  and  a 
superiority  of  infantry  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  four«  and  of 
calvary  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one.  Besides  this  ine- 
quality offeree,  two  thirds  of  tiie  troops  under  general  Mor- 
gan were  militia.  With  these  fair  prospects  of  success,  Tarle- 
ton  engaged  Morgan  at  the  Cowpens,  with  the  expectation  of 
driving  him  out  of  South -Carolina.  The  latter  drew  up  his 
men  in  two  lines.  The  whole  of  the  southern  militia,  with 
one  hundred  and  ninety  from  North-Carolina,  wei*e  put  under 
the  command  of  colonel  Pickens*  These  formed  the  first  line, 
and  were  advanced  a  fcwhundi'ed  yards  before  tlie  second,  with 
orders  to  form  on  tlie  right  of  the  second,  when  forced  to  re- 
tire. The  second  line  consisted  of  the  light  infantry,  and  a 
corps  of  Virginia  militia  riflemen.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Wash- 
ington, with  his  calvary  and  about  forty-five  militia  men, 
mounted  and  equipped  with  swords,  were  drawn  up  at  some 
distance  in  the  rear  of  the  whole.  The  open  wood  in  which 
they  were  formed,  was  neitiier  secured  in  front,  flank  or  rear. 
On  the  side  of  the  British,  the  light  legion  infantry  fusileers, 
though  worn  down  with  extreme  fatigue,  were  ordered  to 
form  in  line.  Before  this  order  was  executed,  the  line,  though 
far  from  being  complete,  was  led  to  the  attack  by  Tarleton 
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himself.  They  advanced  with  a  shout,  and  poured  in  an  inces- 
sant fire  of  musketry.  Colonel  Pickens  directed  the  men  un^ 
der  his  command  to  restrain  their  tive^  till  the  British  were 
within  forty  or  fifty  yards.  This  order,  though  executed  with 
great  firmness,  was  not  sufficient  to  repel  tlieir  advancing  foes. 
The  militia  fell  back.  The  British  advanced  and  engaged 
the  second  line,  which  after  an  obstinate  conflict  was  compel- 
led to  retreat  to  the  cavalry.  In  this  crisis  lieutenant  colonel 
Washinghton  made  a  successful  charge  on  captain  Ogilvie, 
who  with  about  forty  dragoons,  was  cutting  down  the  mlUtia* 
and  forced  them  to  retreat  in  confusion.  Lieutenant  colonel 
Howard,  almost  at  the  same  moment,  rallied  the  continental 
troops  and  charged  with  fixed  bayonets.  The  example  was 
instantly  followed  by  the  militia.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
astonishment  and  confusion  of  the  British,  occasioned  by  these 
unexpected  charges.  Their  advance  fell  back  on  their  rear, 
and  communicated  a  panic  to  the  whole.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  horse  which  had  not  been  engaged,  fled  with  precipitation. 
The  pieces  of  artillery  were  seized  by  the  Americans,  and  Uie 
greatest  confusion  took  place  among  the  infantry.  While 
they  were  in  this  state  of  disorder,  lieutenant  colonel  Howard 
called  to  them,  to  ^*  lay  down  tiieir  arms,'*  and  promised  them 
good  quarter.  Some  hundreds  accepted  the  oflcr  and  sur- 
i*endered.  The  fii*st  battalion  of  the  71st,  and  two  British 
light  infantry  companies,  laid  down  their  arms  to  the  Amer- 
ican militia.  A  party  which  had  been  left  some  distance  in 
the  rear  to  guard  the  baggage,  was  tiie  only  body  of  infantry 
that  escaped*  The  officer  of  that  detachment  on  hearing  of 
Tarlcton's  defeat,  destroyed  a  great  part  of  his  baggage,  and 
retreated  to  lord  Coruwallis.  Upwards  of  three  hundred  of 
the  British  were  killed  or  wounded,  and  above  five  hundred 
prisoners  were  taken.  Eight  hundred  muskets,  two  field  pie- 
ces, thirty-five  baggage  waggons,  and  one  hundiied  dragoon 
horses,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  The  Americans 
had  only  twelve  men  killed  and  sixty  wounded. 

^'General  Morgan's  good  conduct  on  this  memorable  day, 
was  honoured  by  congress  with  a  gold  medal.  They  also 
presented  medals  of  silver  to  lieutenant  colonels  Washington 
and  Howard,  a  sword  to  colonel  Pickens,  a  brevet  majority 
to  Edward  Giles,  the  general's  aid-de-camp,  and  a  captaincy 
to  Baron  Glassbeck.  Lieutenant  colonel  Tarleton  hitherto  tri- 
umphant in  a  variety  of  skirmishes,  on  this  occasion  lost  his 
laurels,  though  he  was  supported  by  the  7tli  regiment  one 
battalion  of  the  rist,  and  two  companies  of  light  infantry; 
and  his  repulse  did  more  essential  injury  to  the  British  interest, 
than  was  equivalent  to  all  the  preceding  advantages  he  had 
gained.    It  was  the  fii*st  link  in  a  chain  of  causes  which  fina^ 
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1y  drew  down  rain,  bofh  in  North  and  South-Carolina,  onfhe 
royal  interest'' 

The  victory  of  the  Cowpens  was  to  the  south,  what  that 
of  Bennington  had  been  to  the  north.  General  Morgan, 
whose  former  services  had  placed  him  high  in  public  estima- 
tion, was  now  deservedly  ranked  among  the  most  illustrions 
defenders  of  his  country.  Starke  fought  an  inferior,  Morgan 
a  superior  foe.  The  former  contended  with  a  German  corps; 
the  latter  with  the  elite  of  the  southern  army,  composed  of 
British  troops.  Starke  was  nobly  seconded  by  colond  War- 
ner and  his  continentals;  Morgan  derived  very  great  aid  from 
Pickens  and  his  militia,  and  was  effectually  supported  by 
Howard  and  Washington.  The  weight  of  the  battle  fell  on 
Howard;  who  sustained  himself  gloriously  in  trying  circum- 
stances, and  seized  with  decision  the  critical  moment  to  com- 
plete with  the  bayonet  the  advantage  gained  by  his  fire. 

Greene  was  now  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  south* 
After  the  battle  of  tlie  Cowpens,  a  controversy  ensued  be- 
tween that  general  and  Morgan,  as  to  the  route  which  the  lat- 
ter should  observe  in  his  retreat  He  insisted  on  passing  the 
mountains;  a  salutary  precaution,  if  applied  to  himself  but 
which  was  at  the  same  time  fatal  to  the  operations  of  GfWfie. 
He  informed  the  general  that  if  that  route  was  denied  hiih^ 
he  would  not  be  responsible  for  the  consequences.  **  Neither 
shall  you,"  replied  the  |*estorer  of  the  south;  *'  I  will  assume 
them  all  on  myself/'  Morgan  continued  in  his  command  un- 
til the  two  divisions  of  the  army  united  at  Guilford  court- 
house, when,  neither  jiersuasion,  entreaty,  nor  excitementf 
could  induce  him  to  remain  in  the'  service  any  longer.  He 
retired  and  devoted  himselfexclusively  tothe  improvement  of 
his  farm  and  of  his  fortune. 

He  remained  here,  in  the  bosom  of  retirement,  at  Frederic, 
until  he  was  summoned  by  president  Washington  to  repress, 
by  the  force  of  the  bayonet,  the  insurrection  in  the  western 
counties  of  Pennsylvania.  The  executive  of  Virginia  then 
detached  Morgan  to  take  the  field,  at  the  head  of  the  militia 
of  tliat  state. 

Upon  the  retreat  of  the  main  body,  Morgan  remained  in 
the  bosom  of  the  insurgents,  until  the  ensuing  spring,  when 
he  received  orders  from  the  president  to  withdraw.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  he  now  appears  to  have  entertained  ideas 
of  political  distinction.  Baffled  in  his  first  attempt,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  his  second,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  house 
of  representatives  of  the  United  States,  for  the  district  of 
Frederic.  Having  served  out  the  constitutional  term,  he  de- 
clined another  election.  His  health  being  much  impaired, 
and  his  constitution  gradually  sinking,  he  removed  from  Sa- 
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ratoga  to  the  scene  of  liis  javenile  years^  Berrysville,  (Bat* 
tletown)  and  from  thence  to  l^inchester,  where  he  closed  Iub 
long,  laborious  and  useful  life. 

Brigadier  Morgan  was  stout  and  active,  six  feet  in  beightf 
strong,  not  too  much  encumbered  with  fle»h,  and  was  exact- 
ly fitted  for  the  toils  and  pomp  of  war.  His  mind  was  dis- 
criminating and  solidy  but  not  comprehensive  and  rorobioing. 
His  manners  plain  and  decorous,  neither  insinuating  nor  re- 
pulsive. His  conversation  grave,  sententious  and  considerate, 
unadorned  and  uncaptivating.  He  reflected  deeply,  spoke  lit- 
tle, and  executed  with  keen  perseverance  whatever  he  under- 
took. He  was  indulgent  in  his  military  command,  preferring 
always  the  affection  of  his  troops,  to  that  dread  and  awe 
which  surround  the  rigid  disciplinarian. 

No  man  ever  lived  who  better  loved  this  world,  and  no 
man  more  reluctantly  quitted  it :  yet  no  man  valued  less  his 
life  than  Morgan,  when  duty  called  him  to  meet  bis  foe. 
Stopped  neither  by  danger  nor  by  difficulty,  he  rushed  into 
the  hottest  of  the  battle,  enamoi-ed  with  the  glory  which  en- 
circles victory. 

(jcneral  Morgan,  like  thousands  of  mortals,  when  nearly 
w  orn  ^ut  by  the  hand  of  time,  resorted  for  mental  comfort  to 
the  solace  of  i*eligion.  He  manifested  great  penitence  for  the 
follies  of  his  eany  life ;  this  was  followed  by  joining  the 
presbyterian  church  in  full  communion,  with  which  he  con- 
tinued to  his  last  day. 

MORRIS,  Robert,  superintendant  t)f  the  finances  of  the 
United  States,  during  the  revolutionary  war,  was  born  at  Li- 
verpool, England,  on  the  20th  day  of  January,  1734.  He 
came  to  this  country  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  with  his  father* 
who  was  a  res[)ectable  merchant.  Immediately  on  his  arri- 
val, he  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gordon. 
of  Maryland,  who  was  well  qualified  to  finish  the  mould  of 
tlie  youthful  mind.  His  father  died  two  years  after  bis  arri- 
val in  this  country,  and  Robert  was  placed  in  the  counting* 
house  of  Charles  Willing,  Esq.  at  that  time  a  distinguished 
merchant  in  Philadelphia.  After  he  had  served  the  usual 
term  of  years,  he  was  established  in  his  business  by  his 
patron. 

About  the  year  1769,  he  renounced  the  unnatural  solitude 
of  batchelorship,  and  intermarried  with  Mary,  the  daughter  of 
colonel  White,  and  sister  of  the  present  amiable  and  learned 
bishop  of  that  name.  She  was  elegant,  accomplished  and  ricbf 
and,  in  every  respect,  qualified  to  carry  the  facility  of  connu- 
bial life  to  its  highest  perfection. 

The  objects  and  employments  of  Mr.  Morrises  life,  for  some 
years  after  this  change  in  his  domestic  character,  were  entire* 
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I J  of  a  commercial  natare.  On  the  appearance  of  a  rupture 
with  the  British  goyemment,  however,  he  was  sent  to  con- 
gressy  as  a  memher  for  Pennsylvania,  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1775;  and,  during  tliat  session,  was  employed  in  some  finan- 
cial arrangements  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  opera- 
tions of  the  army  and  navy. 

During  the  march  of  tlie  British  troops  through  the  Jer- 
seys, in  1776,  the  removal  of  congress  to  Baltimore  is  well 
known.  For  reasons  of  a  commercial  nature,  Mr.  Morris 
was  left  at  Philadelphia,  to  remain  as  long  as  circumstances 
would  permit  At  this  crisis,  a  letter  from  the  commander  in 
chief  was  received  by  the  government,  announcing,  that  while 
the  enemy  were  accurately  informed  of  all  his  movements,  ho 
was  compelled,  from  the  want  of  hard  money,  to  remain  in 
complete  ignorance  of  their  arrangements,  and  requiring  a 
certain  sum  as  absolutely  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  army. 
Information  of  this  demand  was  sent  to  Mr.  Morris,  in  the 
hope  that,  through  his  credit,  tlie  money  might  be  obtained  ; 
the  communication  reached  him  at  his  office,  in  tiie  way  from 
which  to  his  dwelling-house,  immediately  afterwards,  he  was 
met  by  a  gentleman  of  the  society  of  Friends,  with  whom  he 
was  in  habits  of  business  and  acquaintance,  and  who  accost* 
ed  him  with  his  customary  phrase,  «*Well,  Robert,  what 
news?"  "The  news  is,"  said  Mr.  Morris,  "that  I  am  in 
immediate  want  of  a  sum  of  hard  money,"  mentioning  the 
amount,  "  and  that  you  are  the  man  who  must  procure  it  for 
me.  Your  security  is  to  be  my  note  of  hand  and  my  honour." 
After  a  short  hesitation,  the  gentleman  replied,  "Robert, 
thou  shalt  have  it;"  and,  by  the  punctual  performance  of  his 
promise,  enabled  congress  to  comply  with  the  requisition  of 
the  general. 

The  situation  of  general  Greene,  in  South  Carolina^  was 
equally  critical ;  his  distresses  rendering  it  scarcely  prac- 
ticable to  keep  his  troops  together,  when  a  gentleman,  Mr. 
Hall  of  that  state,  by  stepping  forward,  and  advancing  the 
necessary  sums,  enabled  him  to  stem  the  danger.  On  the  re- 
turn of  general  Greene  to  Philadelphia,  after  the  war  had 
terminated,  he  repaired  to  the  office  of  finance  to  settle  his 
accounts,  when  the  secret  was  divulged,  tliat  Mr.  Hall  had 
acted  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Morris.  The  general  was 
hurt  at  such  an  apparent  want  of  confidence  in  him;  but  on 
re-considering  the  subject,  he  admitted  the  wisdom  of  the  cau- 
tion which  had  been  used;  "  I  give  you  my  opinion,"  said  he, 
"  that  you  never  did  a, wiser  thing:  for,  on  other  occasions,  I 
was  sufficiently  distressed  to  have  warranted  my  drawing  on 
you,  had  I  known  that  I  might  have  done  so,  and  I  should 
have  availed  myself  of  the  privilege."    Mr.  Morris  rejoin- 
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cd,  tiiaty  even  as  matters  had  been  condacted,  the  southern 
expedition  had  gone  nearer  than  the  operations  in  any  other 
quarter,  to  the  causing  of  an  arrest  of  his  commercial  busi- 
ness. 

By.  a  resolution  of  congress,  the  oiBce  of  financier  was  esta- 
blished in  1781,  and  Mr.  Morris  was  unanimously  electa 
as  the  superintendant  Previous  to  this  election,  he  had  form- 
ed a  mercantile  connection  with  I.  and  R.  Hazlehurst,  and 
his  fear  lest  the  duties  of  an  official  situation  of  such  impor- 
tance should  interfere  with  his  engagements  in  business,  pre- 
Tented  his  acceptance  of  office,  until  congress  had  specifically 
resolved,  that  his  fulfilment  of  his  commercial  obligations  was 
not  incompatible  with  the  performance  of  the  public  services 
required  of  him. 

To  trace  him  through  all  the  acts  of  his  financial  adminis- 
tration, would  be  to  make  this  biography  a  history  of  the  last 
two  years  of  the  revolutionary  war.  When  the  exhausted  credit 
of  the  government  threatened  the  most  alarming  consequen- 
ces; when  the  soldiers  were  utterly  destitute  of  the  necessary 
supplies  of  food  and  clothing;  when  the  military  chest  had 
been  drained  of  its  last  dollar;  and  even  the  intrepid  confi- 
dence of  Washington  was  shaken:  upon  his  own  credit,  and 
from  his  own  private  resources,  did  Mr.  Morris  furnish 
those  pecuniary  means,  but  for  which  tlie  physical  energies 
of  the  country,  exerted  to  their  utmost,  would  have  been 
scarcely  competent  to  secure  that  pi*ompt  and  glorious  issue 
which  ensued. 

One  of  tlie  first  acts  of  his  financial  government  was  tho 
proposition  to  congress  of  his  plan  for  the  establishment  of 
the  bank  of  North  America,  which  was  chartered  forthwith, 
and  opened  on  the  7th  of  January,  1782.  Attliis  time,  '*tfae 
states  were  half  a  million  of  dollars  in  debt  on  that  year's 
taxes,  which  had  been  raised  by  anticipation,  on  that  system 
of  credit  which  Mr.  Morris  had  created :"  and,  but  for  this 
establishment,  his  plans  of  finance  must  have  been  entirely 
frustrated.  On  his  i*etirement  from  office,  it  was  affirmed,  by 
two  of  the  Massacliusetts  delegates,  ^^  that  it  cost  congress  at 
the  rate  of  eighteen  millions  per  annum,  hard  dollars,  to  carry 
on  the  war,  till  he  was  chosen  financier,  and  then  it  cost  them 
but  above  five  millions!" 

Uy  the  representations  of  a  committee  of  congress,  Mr, 
Morris  was  induced  to  abandon  his  intention  of  quitting  of- 
fice, in  1783,  and  he  accordingly  continued  to  suiterintend  the 
department  of  finance,  to  tlic  30th  September,  1784,  when,  in 
a  letter  to  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury  board,  he  resign- 
ed his  office,  and  immediately  issued  an  advertisement,  pledg- 
ing himself  to  the  payment  of  all  his  outstanding  debts,  as 
they  should  arrive  at  maturity. 
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fatigoed  with  political  cares,  whichy  from  the  time  of  hit 
election  to  a  seat  in  tlie  senate  of  the  first  congress*  under  the 
federal  constitution*  had  so  completely  engrossed  his  mind,  he 
was  now  anxious  to  retire  to  the  relaxation  of  private  life. 
That  he  was  not  aTaricious  after  influence,  may  be  sufficient- 
ly establisheil  from  the  fact  of  his  refusal  to  accept  the  situa- 
tion of  secretary  of  the  treasury,  which  general  Washington 
wished  him  to  fill. 

That  his  long  continuance  in  the  public  serv^ice,  and  his 
unremitted  attention  to  the  business  of  his  country,  had  caus- 
ed some  confusion  in  his  private  affairs,  he  assigned  as  a  rea- 
son for  declining  to  comply  with  the  solicitations  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  which  had  sent  a  delegation  to  request  he 
would  bc<*ome  its  representative  in  congress.  It  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  he  was  subsequently  induced  to  resume  his  situation 
as  a  delegate  from  Pennsylvania,  and  that  he  continued  to  fill 
this  distinguished  character,  for  several  years  after  his  i*e- 
tiremcnt  from  the  financial  department;  but  it  is  equally  true, 
tl)at  this  compliance  ^  ith  the  public  wish  was  rather  the  effe<:t 
of  a  powerful  sense  of  political  duty,  than  of  inclination.  His 
long  inattention  to  his  private  affairs  was  productive  of  great 
embarrassments  of  mind  and  circumstances,  the  results  of 
which  cast  a  shade  over  those  declining  years  which  unem- 
barrassed repose  and  honorable  affluence  ought  to  have  sooth- 
ed and  cherished. 

After  a  life  of  inestimable  utility,  Mr.  Morris  died  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, on  the  8th  of  May,  1806,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age. 
That  his  arrangements  for  the  raising  of  pecuniary  supplies, 
anil  the  support  of  the  credit  of  his  country,  in  her  greatest 
need,  essentially  conduced  to  the  glorious  termination  of  the 
contest  for  liberty,  is  established  in  the  evidence  of  the  illus- 
trious Washington  himself:  and  it  may  as  truly  be  said  of 
him,  as  it  was  of  the  Roman  Curtius,  that  he  sacrificed  him- 
self for  the  safety  of  the  commonwealth. 

MOULTRIE,  William,  a  major-general  in  the  revolution- 
ary war,  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  country  at  an  early 
period  of  his  life.  An  Englishman  by  birth,  he  had,  like  many 
others  of  his  countrymen,  fled  from  the  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion of  the  old  world,  and  sought  freedom  and  security  in  the 
new.  At  the  commencement  of  tlie  opposition  to  the  mea- 
sures of  the  British  ministry,  he  stood  high  in  the  estimation 
of  his  fellow  citizens  of  Carolina;  and  his  name  is  found,  in 
every  convention  which  assembled  at  Charleston,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  devising  ways  and  means  of  resisting  thosp  encroach- 
ments on  the  rightsof  the  citizen  which  were  first  attempted 
at  Boston,  and  which,  with  the  noiseless  tread  of  the  savage, 
assailed  the  person  and  habitation  of  every  American  with 
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the  toils  of  slaver  j»  and  the  dagger  of  violation.  It  was  from 
the  spirited  exertions  of  the  Rutledges,  Pinrkneys,  Middletoii 
and  Moultrie^  that  Cai'olina  was  found  among  tlie  first  of  her 
sister  states  in  exposing  herself  to  the  terrors  of  the  raging 
and  warring  elements  of  that  time.  On  the  11th  of  January, 
1775,  the  fii-st  provincial  congress,  as  it  was  then  calteiL  of 
South-Carolina,  assembled  at  Charleston.  It  was  a  bright  and 
splendid  assemblage  of  talents,  patriotism  and  heroism,  and 
Moultrie  was  a  distinguished  member  of  it.  The  unanimity 
which  marked  their  proceedings,  and  the  fixed  and  resolute 
assertion  of  their  riglits  and  privileges,  and  the  manly  and 
heroic  devotion  which  they  manifested  in  subscribing  to  the 
association  recommended  by  the  congress  at  Philadeiphiat 
sufficiently  testify  that  they  wei-e  worthy  to  be  the  fathers  of 
Carolinian  liberty. 

Every  thing  wore  the  appearance  of  war,  but  hostilitiel 
had  not  yet  even  entered  into  the  minds  of  our  forefathers.  In 
supplication  and  the  a^^ertion  of  their  rights,  Rup|>orted  by 
arguments,  completely  unanswerable,  it  was  hoped  and  believ- 
ed, that  British  violence  would  be  convinced,  and  yield  that 
prerogative  right  of  oppression  which  she  had  claimed.  But 
tiie  battle  of  Lexington  was  the  tocsin  of  alarm;  and  the  groans 
of  the  dying  freeman  demanded  vengeancefor  himself  and  se- 
curity for  his  offspring,  fi*om  his  country;  in  c^nsecpience  of 
wiiich,  the  provincial  congress  of  South  Carolina  again  as- 
sembled at  Charleston,  on  the  first  of  June,  1775,  and  imme- 
diately determined  on  raising  two  regiments  of  foot  and  one 
of  rangers,  for  the  defence  of  the  province;  and  of  the  second 
regiment  Moultrie  was  nominated  the  colonck  Measures 
were  taken  to  provide  powder,  and  the  otiier  necessary  imple- 
ments of  war.  Difficult  was  the  undertaking,  but  glorious 
the  result.  Embalmed  in  tlie  affi^ctions  of  their  countrvmen 
aro  the  memories  of  the  gallant  and  noble  few,  who  first  trod 
the  ramparts  of  liberty.  They  have  departed  from  among  us, 
and  it  is  now  indeed  but  seldom  that  our  eyes  are  blesseil  with 
the  sight,  and  our  hearts  improved  by  the  recogrition  of  the 
grey  hairs  of  the  revolution. 

The  regiments  which  wero  onlercd  to  be  raised  were  soon 
completed,  and  every  mcasuro  which  prudence  could  dictate  to 
prevent  disaffection  from  attempting  any  thing  within,  and  to 
repel  invasion  from  v^^ithout,  was  accomplished.  In  the  exe- 
cution of  tliese  measures  of  prudence,  colonel  Moultrie  was 
always  found  the  prompt  and  efficient  officer.  About  the  last 
of  this  year,  1775,  that  spirit  of  disaffection  which  had  liith- 
eHo  lain  dormant,  began  to  manifest  itself  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  country,  in  the  district  of  Ninety-Six,  the  insurgents 
*:ollcctcd  in  large  bodies,  and,  after  a  warm  and  obstinate  ac« 
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tion,  besieged  coloBel  Williamson  in  his  fortified  camp.  To 
quell  this  insurrection^  and  repel  any  invasion  which  might  be 
attempted^  was  indeed  a  difficult  task,  and  one  from  which 
most  men  would  shrink  in  despair.  But  our  forefathers  dared 
attempt  it,  and  succeeded.  The  tories  were  compelled  to 
abandon  the  siege  of  Williamson's  camp,  and  to  remain  for 
a  time  quiet  spectators  of  the  passing  events.  For  the  better 
securing  the  harbours  of  Charleston,  Moultiie  erected  a  fas- 
cine battery  on  Sullivan's  Island,  which  afterwards  bore  his 
name.  The  English  now  began  seriously  to  think  of  invad- 
ing South  Carolina,  and  fitted  out  accordingly  a  large  naval 
armament  from  New- York,  the  command  of  which  was  given 
to  commodore  Parker.  It  was  now  that  war  seemed  about 
to  pounce  upon  South  Carolina  as  his  prey.  The  husbandman 
was  seen  deserting  his  farm,  and  hastening  to  Charleston  to 
protect  his  country.  *'The  noisy  drum  and  ear  piercing  fife,*' 
were  heard  on  every  breeze;  and  the  lengthening  columnSy 
which  proceeded  to  her  aid  from  her  sister  states,  gave  ^^  aw- 
ful note  of  preparation  and  suspense."  Lee  and  Armstrong, 
two  gallant  leaders  of  the  American  forces,  marshaled  the  ar- 
mies, and  gave  directions  to  the  patriotic  ardour  of  the  Caro- 
linians. But  where  is  Moultrie?  In  the  battery,  on  Sulli- 
van's Inland,  he  may  be  seen  toiling,  and  directing  the  ener- 
gies of  his  regiment  to  the  completion  of  their  works.  Hasti- 
ly erected,  and  apparently  incapable  of  resistance,  the  gallant 
commander  was  advised  to  abandon  it,  and  told  that  the  Bri- 
tish ships  would  knock  it  down  in  half  an  hour;  but  his  truly 
Spartan  reply,  *'  We  will  lay  behind  the  ruins,  and  prevent 
their  men  from  landing,"  showed  the  spirit  of  Leonidas,  and 
that  he  was  worthy  to  command  the  Thermopylse  of  his 
country. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  1776,  the  British  fleet  commenced  an 
attack  on  fort  Moultrie.  The  great  and  unequal  conflict  was 
met  by  the  gallant  Moultrie,  with  a  firm  and  unyielding  front 
The  raw  and  undisciplined  troops  of  Carolina  sustained  from 
eight  ships  of  the  British  navy  an  incessant  cannonade  for 
ten  hours.  But  during  that  time  none  were  seen  to  waver. 
Aniuiated  by  the  presence  of  their  gallant  commander,  all 
were  lieroes;  and  their  guns,  pointed  with  deliberation,  pour- 
ed a  slow  but  certain  havoc  over  the  decks  of  the  enemy's 
vessels.  One  spirit,  victory  or  death,  pervaded  every  rank ; 
even  the  wounded  and  the  dying  cheered  and  encouraged  their 
comrades  to  perseverance.  It  was,  indeed,  a  scene  to  fill 
every  bosom.  The  wharves  of  Charleston  were  lined  with 
crowds  of  anxious  citizens,  listening,  in  death-like  silence,  to 
every  gun,  and  watching,  in  an  agony  of  hope  and  fear  to 
every  motiou  of  Moultrie's  flag.  There,  too,  were  assembled 
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the  wives  and  children  of  the  defenders  of  the  fort.  £¥erj 
thing  depended  on  the  issue  of  the  contest  Domestic  happi- 
ness and  liberty  held  their  mantles  high  over  tlieir  heads,  and 
under  such  a  covering,  victory  and  triumph  were  certain. 

For  the  gallant  defence  at  furt  Moultrie,  tlie  commander 
and  his  little  band  were  entitled  to,  and  received  the  eviden- 
ces of  the  w  arniest  gratitude  of  tlieir  country.  To  tJie  female 
patriotism  of  Mrs.  Elliott,  they  were  indebte<I  for  the  present 
of  a  pair  of  colours,  made  sacred  by  the  language  of  the  fair 
donor:  that  she  **  had  no  doubt  but  that  they  would  stand  by 
them,  as  long  as  they  could  wave  in  the  air  of  liberty."  The 
belief  was  not  vain;  those  colours  were  wet  witli  the  expiring 
blood  of  Bush,  Hume,  Gray,  and  the  gallant  Jasper:  and, 
until  Charleston  fell,  they  waved  in  the  ran  of  the  Carolina 
army. 

After  the  signal  repulse  of  the  enemy  from  Sullivan's 
island,  the  country  was  left  in  a  state  of  tranquility;  and  the 
declaration  of  independence  was  received  at  a  time  when  ex- 
ultation had  not  yet  subsided  for  the  recent  victory,  and  when 
every  heart  was  throbbing  with  the  most  delightful  anticipa- 
tions for  the  future.  South  Carolina  sung  the  song  of  triumph 
and  victory;  and  scarcely  had  the  loud  and  swelling  notes  ex- 
pired upon  the  ear,  when  she  chaunted  the  hymn  of  liberty  and 
independence. 

Shortly  after  this  time,  Moultrie  rose  to  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier general,  and  was  put  upon  the  continental  establishment 
The  state  continued  to  enjoy  a  repose  from  the  attacks  of  the 
external  enemies,  until  the  year  1779. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  state  was  rent  asunder  by  the  in- 
trigues of  the  disaffected;  and  the  infatuated  tories  pulled  down 
the  angry  vengeance  and  just  chastisement  of  their  country, 
upon  their  heads.  The  invasion  of  Georgia,  by  the  British, 
and  the  defeat  of  general  Howe  at  Savannah,  was  the  com« 
menccment  of  that  deluge  of  calamities  which  afterwanls  over- 
whelmed South  Carolina.  The  ex])erience  of  general  Lin- 
coln, when  opposed  by  the  rash  and  head-strong  conduct  of 
the  militia,  could  only  retain!  for  a  time,  not  entirely  dissi- 
pate, the  appi*oaching  storm.  In  the  defence  of  Beaufort, 
general  Moultrie  displayed  his  usual  sagacity  and  prudence ; 
ho  repulsed  the  enemy  at  all  ])oints,  and  kept  them  in  check 
with  a  handful  of  militia,  until  it  was  judged  proper  for  him 
to  abandon  Beaufort  to  its  fate,  and  unite  himself  with  the 
main  army.  Encamped  at  Parisburg,  Lincoln  and  Moultrie, 
with  an  army  greatly  inferior  in  numbers,  composing  roostly 
of  militia  and  raw  recruits,  opposed  a  ste4idy  and  never-vary- 
ing  front  to  the  veteran  ranks  of  England.  It  was  even  deter- 
mined, with  the  assistance  of  general  Ash^  to  pudi  the  war 
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into  G^rgia,  and  by  one  bold  movement  drive  general  Pro- 
vost to  the  necessity  of  surrendering*  But  the  defeat  of  ge- 
neral Ash's  army  at  Blair  creels,  completely  frustrated  the 
plans  of  the  American  officers,  and  drove  them  to  the  necessity 
of  abandoning  offensive  for  defensive  war. 

The  enemy  now  endeavoured  to  approach  to  Charleston  by 
land,fi*om  Geoi^ia.  To  their  advance,  the  veteran  genius  of 
Moultrie  was  opfiosed.  Lil^e  a  wounded  lion,  compelled  to 
tread  back  his  steps,  his  retreat  was  daring ;  and  facing  about, 
lie  occasionally  snatched  his  prey  from  his  pursuers,  and  made 
their  recoiling  ranks  tremble  for  their  safety.  Lincoln,  who 
had  previously  marched  with  the  flower  of  the  army  Cor  Angus- 
tat  is  seen  stretching  forward  with  a  rapid  march  to  gain  tht 
rear  of  the  advancing  enemy,  or  to  unite  himself  with  Moul- 
trie. It  was  a  time  of  difficulty  ;  every  nerve  was  strained 
for  tlie  contest;  tlie  militia  could  scarcely  be  induced  to  turn  out, 
and  when  in  service,  tliey  deserted  the  ranks  to  return  to  their 
homes,  at  pleasure.  Danger  was  presenting  itself  at  every 
door,  and  individual  interest  was  more  regarded  than  tliat  of 
tlie  country.  But  tlie  exertions  of  Moultrie  and  governor 
Rutledge,  gathered  from  all  parts,  the  citizen  yeomanry  ;  and 
general  Provost,  instead  of  finding  Charleston  an  easy  prey, 
found  it  guarded  and  protected,  and  tlie  hero  of  Sullivan's 
island  pi*esiding  over  all  as  the  genius  of  safety.  A  siege  was 
not  attempted,  and  the  enemy  precipitately  withdrew  from  be- 
fore the  town.  Lincoln  now  began  to  di*aw  near,  and  the 
hitherto  pursuing  enemy  became  in  their  turn  the  pursued^ 

About  this  time  Moultrie  received  the  commission  of  a  ma- 
jor general  in  the  army  of  the  United  States.  The  battle  of 
Stono  followed  immediately  after,  which  although  uncertain  in 
the  result,  was  sufficiently  evincive  of  the  bravery  of  the  Ame- 
rican troops,  and  of  the  prudence  and  gallantry  of  Moultrie. 
The  enemy,  although  left  in  possession  of  the  field,  did  not 
think  proi)or  to  I'etain  the  post,  but  soon  after  abandoned  it, 
and  retired  to  Savannah.  The  pursuit  was  conducted  to 
Sheldon  by  Moultrie.  He  tliere  gave  np  the  command  to  ge- 
neral Lincoln,  and  returned  to  Charleston.-  Fortunately  for 
him  his  laurels  were  not  blighted  by  the  frost  of  repulse  which 
general  Lincoln  sustained  in  the  siege  of  Savannah. 

In  the  year  1780,  a  third  invasion  of  South  Carolina  was 
projected,  and  carried  into  execution  under  the  command  of 
sir  Henry  Clinton.  The  force  was  overwhelming  and  irre&is- 
table.  In  vain  did  Lincoln  and  Moultrie  endeavour  to  check 
their  approach  ;  in  vain  did  they  endeavour  to  retard  the  works 
of  the  besiegers  ;  Charleston  surrendered  to  a  numerous  and 
well  appointed  army,  and  her  harbour,  filled  with  the  fleet  of 
Kngland,  after  a  gallant  resistance,  was  obliged  to  surrender. 
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On  the  12th  of  May,  1780,  Carolina  witnessed  the  moumfal 
spectacle  of  an  army  of  freemen,  piling  their  arms,  and  sur- 
rendering themselves  prisoners  of  war.  Here  ended  the  ca- 
reer of  major  general  Moultrie  as  a  military  man.  He  re- 
mained a  prisoner  until  nearly  the  close  of  the  American  war, 
when  he  was  exchanged  at  Philadelphia,  and  returned  to 
South  Carolina,  whero  he  was  received  with  proud  and  en- 
thusiastic joy.  His  slaves,  although  having  every  opiiortunity, 
during  the  war,  to  abandon  his  service,  not  one  of  them  done 
so.  On  hearing  of  his  return,  they  crouded  around  tlieir  ve- 
nerable  master  to  kiss  his  hand,  and  to  show  their  attachment 
to  his  person  and  fortune,  by  the  tears  of  raptumus  joy  which 
they  shed,  at  being  once  more  permitted  to  behold  him.  He 
had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  evacuation  of  Charleston, 
shortly  after  his  arrival  at  home,  and  of  seeing  peace  rctom 
<'  with  healing  in  her  >^  ings,  and  majesty  in  her  beams/'  to  ir- 
railiate  the  prospects  of  America. 

The  subsequent  life  of  Moultrie  was  one  of  tranquility,  and 
presents  nothing  very  striking  or  interesting.  He  was  once 
governor  of  South  Carolina.  He  died  at  Charleston,  Sep- 
tember 27,  1805,  in  the  seventy  sixth  year  of  his  age. 

The  character  of  general  Moultrie,  as  an  officer,  a  roan,  and 
a  citizen,  was  unexceptionable.  The  glory  of  his  8er>'ico8 
was  surpassed  by  his  disinterestedness  and  integrity. 

MUHLENBERG,  Peter,  a  brave  and  distinguished  offi- 
cer during  the  revolutionary  war,  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvar 
nia.  In  early  life  he  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  his  vene- 
rable father,  the  patriarch  of  the  German  Lutheran  church  in 
Pennsylvania,  by  becoming  a  minister  of  the  Episcopal 
church,  and  participating  in  the  spirit  of  the  times,  exchang- 
ed his  clericsd  profession  for  that  of  a  soldier.  Having  in 
his  pulpit  inculcated  the  principles  of  liberty,  and  the  cause 
of  hLs  country,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  enlisting  a  regiment 
of  soldiers,  and  he  was  appointed  their  commander.  He  en- 
tered the  pulpit  with  his  swoi-d  and  cockade,  preached  bis 
farewell  sermon,  and  the  next  day  marched  at  the  head  of  his 
regiment  to  join  tlie  army. 

In  the  year  1776,  he  became  a  member  of  the  convention, 
and  afterwards  a  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  that  state.  In  the 
year  1777,  he  was  appointed  a  brigadier  general  in  the  revo- 
lutionary army,  in  which  capacity  he  acted  until  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war  which  gave  liberty  and  independence  to  his 
countij,  at  which  time  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major 
general.  General  Muhlenberg  was  a  particular  favorite  of 
the  commander  in  chief,  and  he  was  one  of  those  brave  men, 
in  whose  coolness,  derision  of  charsicter;  and  undaunted  reso- 
lution, he  could  ever  rely.    It  has  been  asserted  with  some 
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degree  of  confidence^  that  it  was .  general  Muhlenberg,  who 
commanded  the  American  storming  party  at  Yorktown»  the 
honour  of  which  station  has  been  at^buted,  by  the  diJOTerent 
histories  of  the  American  reTolution,  to  another  person.  It 
is,  howeyer«  a  well  known  fart  that  he  acted  a  distinguished 
and  brave  part  at  the  siege  of  Yorktown. 

After  the  peace,  general  Muhlenberg  was  chosen  by  his  fel^ 
low  citizens  of  Penusylyania,  to  fill  in  succession  the  various 
stations  of  vice  president  of  the  supreme  executive  council  of 
Pennsylvania,  member  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and 
senator  of  the  United  States;  and  afterwards  appointed  by 
the  president  of  the  United  States,  supervisor  of  the  excise  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  finally,  collector  of  the  port  of  Philadel- 
phia, which  oJSce  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  all  the 
above  military  and  political  stations,  general  Muhlenberg  acted 
faithfully  to  his  country  and  honourably  to  himself.  He  was 
brave  in  the  field,  and  firm  in  the  cabinet.  In  private  life  he 
was  strictly  just ;  in  his  domestic  and  social  attachments,  he 
was  affectionate  and  sincere;  and  in  his  intercourse  with  his 
fellow  citizens,  always  amiable  and  unassuming. 

He  died  on  the  Istday  of  October,  1807,  in  the  sixty-second 
year  of  his  age,  at  bis  seat  near  Schuylkill,  Montgomery 
county,  Pennsylvania. 

NELSON,  Thomas,  governor  of  Virginia,  was  a  distin- 
guislied  patriot  in  the  revolution,  and  uniformly  ardent  in  his 
attachment  to  liberty.  He  was  among  the  first  of  that  glo- 
rious band  of  patriots,  whose  exertions  dashed  and  defeated 
the  machinations  of  British  tyranny  ;  and  gave  to  America^ 
freedom  and  independent  empire.  At  a  most  important  crisis, 
during  our  struggle  for  American  liberty,  when  Virginia  ap- 
peared to  be  designated  as  the  theatre  of  action  for  the  con- 
tending armies,  he  was  selected  by  the  unanimous  suffrage  of 
tlie  legislatiihi  to  command  the  virtuous  yeomanry  of  his  coun- 
try ;  in  which  honourable  employment  he  remained  to  the  end 
of  the  war.  As  a  soldier,  he  was  indefatigably  active,  and 
cooly  intrepid.  Resolute  and  undejected  in  misfortunes,  he 
towered  above  distress  ;  and  struggled  with  the  manifold  dif- 
ficulties, to  which  his  situation  exposed  him,  with  constancy 
and  courage. 

In  the  year  1781,  when  the  force  of  the  southern  British 
army  was  directed  to  the  immediate  subjugation  of  that  state, 
he  was  called  to  tho  helm  of  government,  and  took  the  field, 
at  the  head  of  his  countrymen.  The  commander  in  chief,  and 
the  officers  at  the  siege  at  Yorktown,  witnessed  his  merit  and 
attachment  to  civil  and  religious  liberty.  He  was  an  intre- 
pid soldier  and  an  able  statesman.     He  died  in  February, 
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OGDEN,  Matthias,  a  brigadier  general  in  the  army  of 
the  United  States,  took  an  early  and  a  decided  part  in  the  re- 
Tolutionary  war  with  Great  Britain.  He  joined  the  armj  at 
Cambridge^  and  such  was  his  zeal  and  resolution,  that  he  ac- 
companied Arnold  in  penetrating  through  the  wilderness  to 
Canada.  He  was  engaged  in  the  attack  upon  Quebec,  and 
was  carried  wounded  from  the  place  of  engagement  On  his 
return  from  this  expedition  he  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  a  regiment,  in  which  station  he  continued  until  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war.  ^Vhen  peace  took  place  he  was  honoured 
with  a  commission  of  brigadier  general.  He  died  at  Eliza- 
beth  town,  New  Jersey,  March  31.  1791.  He  was  distin- 
guished for  his  liberality  and  philanthrophy. 

OLNEY,  Jeremiah,  commenced  his  military  career  at 
the  earliest  period  of  the  defensive  revolutionary  war,  and  be- 
came the  companion  in  arms  of  the  immortal  Washington, 
under  wliose  auspicious  command  (frequently  as  the  chief  offi- 
cer of  the  Rhode  Island  forces)  he  nobly  persevered,  through 
all  the  trying,  clianging  scenes  of  the  revolution,  till  a  glo- 
rious inde])endence  emancipated  his  beloved  country,  and  in 
"peace,  liberty,  and  safety,"  ranked  her  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  His  heroism  at  Red  Bank,  Springfield,  Mon- 
mouth, Yorktown,  and  other  places  where  *»men's  souls'*  were 
tried,  will  be  honourably  registered  by  the  pen  of  the  faithful 
historian  in  the  annals  of  his  country,  and  will  embalm  his 
memory  to  all  posterity. 

The  life  of  this  amiable  and  highly  revered  gentleman,  was 
distinguished  by  the  most  undeviating  honour  and  integrity, 
from  which  no  interest  could  swerve  him,  no  danger  ap|Md 
him.  To  his  innate  love  and  ardent  practice  of  truth  and  jus- 
tice, were  united  a  disposition  the  most  socidl  and  endearing, 
a  philantrophy  the  most  exalted,  and  a  hospitality  the  most 
unostentatious  and  interesting  to  the  finer  feelings  of  the  heart 
To  every  branch  of  his  numerous  and  respectable  family,  to 
all  his  associates  and  neighbours,  he  was  ever  attentive  and 
affectionate,  and  to  those  whom  he  knew  were  oppressed  with 
sickness,  sorrow  and  misfortune,  he  was  a  liberal,  active  com- 
forter: a  friend  indeed!  Even  his  servants  he  humanely  con- 
sidered liis  ^Miumble  friends,"  and  treated  them  accordingly. 
Indeed,  all  who  were  connected  or  associated  with  him,  by  af- 
finity, friendship,  or  patronage,  will  long  remember  him  with 
the  most  lively  gratitude  and  regard,  mingled  with  sentiments 
of  the  tenderest  regret.  His  many  virtues  were  numerous  and 
exemplary,  as  he  w  isely  iTgulated  his  conduct  by  his  i*evcrcd 
monitor,  conscience:  the  incorruptible  vicegerent  of  the  fna$t 
his^h  Ood.  As  a  citizen,  he  was  public  spirited;  as  a  patriot 
soldier,  ardent^  judicious  and  intrepid. 
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He  wM  Tor  many  years  collerfor  of  the  customs  of  the  port 
and  diatrict  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  and  presidnnt  of 
the  society  of  Cincinnati  of  that  titatc.  He  died  the  tenth  of 
Novetnher,  1812,  in  the  sixty  third  year  of  his  age. 

OTIS,  Jamkb,  a  diRtinguisheil  pati'iot  and  statesman,  was 
the  son  of  the  honorable  James  Otis,  of  Bamxtable.  Masita- 
chusetbi,  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college,  in  1743.  Af- 
ter pursuing  thr  study  of  the  law  under  Mr.  Gridley,  tlie  lirat 
lawyer  and  civilian  of  hin  time,  at  the.  age  of  twenty  one  he 
began  the  practice  at  Plymouth.  In  1761,  he  distingnislied 
himself  by  pleading  against  tlie  writti  of  aSNintanre,  whidi  the 
officers  of  the  customs  had  applied  for  to  tlie  judges  of  the 
supreme  court  His  antagonist  was  Mr.  GriHIey.  He  was  in 
thin  or  the  following  year,  chosen  a  member  of  the  legislature 
of  Massachusetts,  in  which  body  the  jiowern  of  his  eloquence, 
the  keenness  of  his  wit.  the  forie  of  his  ai^iiments,  and  the 
resources  of  his  intellect  gave  him  a  most  commanding  in- 
fluence. When  the  arbitrary  claims  of  Great  Britain  were 
advanced,  he  warmly  engaged  in  defence  of  the  coliinies.  and 
was  the  first  champion  of  American  freedom  who  had  the 
courage  to  affix  his  name  to  a  production  that  stood  fortli 
against  the  pretensions  of  the  parent  state.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber  of  the  congress  which  was  held  at  Mew  York,  in  1769.  in 
which  year  his  Rights  of  ihe  Colonies  Vindicated,  a  painphlet, 
occasioned  by  the  stamp  act  and  which  was  considered  as  a 
masterpiece,  both  of  good  writing  and  of  argument,  was  pub- 
lished in  London.  For  the  boldness  of  his  opinions  he  was 
tlireatened  with  arrest:  yet  he  continued  to  support  the  rights 
of  his  fellow  citizens.  He  resigned  the  office  of  judge  advo- 
cate iit  I'Gr.  and  renounced  all  employment  under  an  admi- 
nistration wltich  had  encroached  upon  the  liberties  of  his 
country,  fiis  warm  passions  sometimes  betrayed  him  into 
unguarded  epithets,  that  gave  his  enemies  an  advantage, 
without  benefit  to  the  cause  uliicli  lay  nearest  his  heart — 
Being  vijificd  in  the  public  pajiers.  he  in  return  published 
some  severe  strictures  on  the  conduct  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  customs,  and  others  of  the  ministerial  party.  A  short 
time  afterwards,  on  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  September  1769, 
he  met  Mr.  John  Robinson,  one  of  the  commissioners,  in  a 
public  room,  and  an  affray  followed,  in  which  he  was  as- 
sgulteil  by  a  number  of  ruffians,  who  left  him  and  a  young 
gentleman,  who  interposed  in  liis  defence,  covered  with 
wounds.  The  wounds  were  not  mortal,  hut  his  usefiilnesn 
was  itcatroyed,  for  his  reason  was  shaken  from  its  throne, 
and  the  great  man  in  ruins  lived  several  years  the  grief  of 
bis  friends.  In  an  interval  of  reason  he  forgave  tbe  men  who 
had  done  bun  an  irreparable  injury,  and  relinquished  the  tmm 
47 
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of  five  tlioasand  pounds  sterling,  which  Mr.  Robinson  bad 
been,  by  a  civil  process,  adjudg^  to  pay,  on  his  signing  a 
humble  acknowledgment  He  lived  to  see,  but  not  fully  to 
enjoy,  the  independence  of  America,  an  event  towards  which 
his  efforts  had  greatly  contributed.  At  length  on  the  twenty 
third  day  of  May,  1783,  as  he  was  leaning  on  his  cane  at  tbe 
door  of  Mr.  Osgood's  house  in  Andover.  he  was  struck  by  a 
flash  of  lightning  ;  his  soul  was  instantly  liberated  from  itf 
shattered  tenement,  and  sent  into  eternity. 

'*It  is  a  singular  coincidence,  that  he  often  expressed  a  wisk 
for  such  a  fate.  He  told  his  sister,  Mrs.  Warren,  after  his 
reason  was  impaii*ed9  **My  dear  sister,  I  liope  when  (Jod  Al- 
mighty in  liis  righteous  providence  shall  take  me  out  of  time 
into  eternity,  that  it  will  be  by  a  flash  of  lightning,"  and  thifl 
idea  he  often  i*cpeated. 

^'There  is  a  degree  of  consolation  blended  with  awe  in  tbe 
manner  of  his  death,  and  a  soothing  fitness  in  the  sublime  ac- 
cident which  occasioned  it  The  end  of  his  life  was  ennobled, 
when  the  ruins  of  a  great  mind,  instead  of  being  undermined 
by  loathsome  and  obscure  disease,  >i  ei-e  demolished  at  once  by 
a  bright  bolt  from  Heaven. 

**His  body  was  taken  to  Boston,  and  his  funeral  wiM  at- 
tended with  every  mark  of  res[)ect  and  exfiihited  one  ot  tiie 
most  numerous  processions  ever  seen  in  the  town. 

**Mr.  Otis  was  one  of  the  master  spirits  wl»o  began  and  con- 
ducted an  opposition,  whicli  at  first,  was  only  designed  to 
counteract  and  defeat  an  arbitrary  administration,  but  which 
ended  in  a  revolution,  emancipated  a  continent,  and  establish- 
ed by  the  example  of  its  effects,  a  lasting  influence  on  all  the 
governments  of  the  civilized  world. 

**He  espoused  the  cause  of  his  country,  not  merely  because 
it  was  popular,  but  because  he  said  that  its  prosperity,  free- 
dom and  honor,  would  be  all  diminished*  if  the  usui*]iation  oC 
the  British  parliament  was  successful.  His  enemies  constant- 
ly represented  him  as  a  demagogue,  yet  no  man  was  less  so. 
His  character  was  too  liberal,  proud  and  honest  to  play  that 
part  He  led  public  opinion  by  the  energy  which  conscious 
strength,  elevated  views  and  quick  feelings  inspire,  and 
was  followed  with  that  deference  and  reliance  which  groat 
talents  instinctively  command.  Theije  weiT  tbe  qualifications 
that  made  him,  for  many  years,  the  oracle  and  guide  of  the 
patriotic  party. 

**As  in  every  case  of  public  or  private  oppression,  he  was' 
willing  to  volunteer  in  the  cause  of  the  suffering,  and  in  ma- 
ny instances  where  he  thought  the  occasion  would  justify  it, 
he  employed  his  talents  gratuitously,  his  enemies  were  forced 
to  acknowledge  his  liberality. 
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^He  was  a  man  of  powerful  genius  and  ardent  temper,  with 
wit  and  humor  that  never  failed:  as  an  orator,  he  was  bold, 
argumentative,  impetuous  and  commanding,  with  an  eloquence 
that  made  his  own  excitement  irresistibly  contagious ;  and  as 
a  lawyer,  his  knowledge  and  ability  placed  him  at  the  head 
of  his  profession;  and  as  a  scholar,  he  was  rich  in  aoquisition 
and  governed  by  a  classic  taste;  as  a  statesman  and  civilian, 
he  was  sound  and  just  in  his  views;  as  a  patriot,  he  resisted 
all  allurements  that  might  weaken  the  cause  of  that  country, 
to  which  he  devoted  his  life,  and  for  which  he  sacrificed  it.*^ 
The  future  historian  of  the  United  States,  in  considering  the 
foundation  of  American  independence,  will  find  that  one  of 
the  corner  stones  must  be  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Jahbs 
Otis. 

ORR,  Jonnff  was  a  worthy  and  much  respected  officer  of 
the  revolution.  He  was  in  the  battle  of  Bennington,  under 
general  John  Stark,  and  received  a  wound  in  tlie  thigh  in  the 
early  part  of  the  engagement  The  ball  entered  just  above 
the  knee  joint,  and  lodged  in  the  bone,  which  was  much  frac- 
tured, and  large  pieces  were  afterwards  extracted.  In  con- 
sequence of  tliis  wound  the  knee  joint  became  stiff,  and  he  was 
a  cripple  the  remainder  of  his  life.  As  a  man,  a  magistrate 
and  a  christian,  but  few  have  been  more  esteemed,  or  can  be 
more  deepi y  lamented .  He  possesse<I  a  strong  discriminating 
mind,  a  sound  judgment,  and  retentive  memory,  which  emi- 
nently fitted  him  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  several  sta- 
tions which  he  filhvl.  For  many  years  he  represented  the 
town  of  his  residence  in  the  general  court,  and  for  seven  years 
in  succession,  was  elected  a  senator  from  the  seventh  senato- 
rial district.  After  the  new  division  of  the  state  into  districts 
for  the  choice  of  senatoi*s,  December  29,  1803,  he  was  elected 
senator  for  district  No.  S,  the  two  succeeding  years.  He  was 
afterwards,  for  a  number  of  years  in  succession,  the  candi- 
date for  counsellor  of  the  county  of  Hillsborough.  He  was 
among  the  oldest  magistrates  in  the  county,  and  had  been  in 
commission,  as  justice  of  tlie  peace  and  of  the  quorum,  more 
than  twenty  years.  He  died  in  Bedford,  New-Hampshire, 
in  the  year  1823,  aged  75  years. 

PAINE,  Thomas,  autlior  of  Common  Sense,  The  Crisis, 
Rights  of  Man,  &c,  &c.  was  bom  in  England,  1737.  His 
education  and  early  life  differed  in  nothing  from  that  of  any 
other  intelligent  enterprising  young  mechanic.  As  soon  as  he 
had  acquired  a  knowledge  of  his  trade,  he  left  his  native 
town,  Thetford,  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  went  to  London, 
with  no  higher  (apparent)  ambition,  than  that  of  establishing 
himself  in  business  as  a  master  stay  maker.  He  next  went  to 
sea  in  a  British  privateer ;  after  that  he  was  an  exciseman 
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and  a  grocer.  He  emigrated  to  this  country  by  tlic  advice  of 
Poctor  Frankliiiy  in  the  year  1775,  and  here  his  literary  and 
political  career  commenced.  The  popularity  of  his  writing!, 
and  his  eloquent  speeches  during  tlie  revolutionary  war  in 
this  country,  rendered  him,  in  many  instances,  a  useful  auxi- 
liary' to  the  army.  The  great  and  most  striking  feature  in  the 
character  of  Thomas  Paine,  is  that  intellectual  courages  that 
bol(|  deofsion,  and  unwavering  confidence  in  his  own  powers, 
yvhich  enable  the  possessor  coolly  to  mark  out  with  tlie  eye 
his  destined  course,  and  then  to  advance  with  firm  and  steady 
step,  careless  of  consequence,  and  fearless  of  public  opiDion. 
The  circumstances  of  the  world  so  unaccountably  fickle,  so 
ready  to  change  order  into  anarchy,  and  tlien  anarchy  into 
despotism,  exceedingly  favored  the  system  of  Paine,  partica- 
larly  in  Europe.  As  to  the  impious  folly  which  Paine  pub- 
lislied  on  the  subject  of  religion,  let  it  silently  pass  into  the 
grave  with  its  wofuUy  deluded  author.  He  died  at  New 
York,  in  the  year  1 809,  aged  72  years. 

PAULDING*  John,  a  distinguished  soldier  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  and  one  of  the  three  incorruptible  patriots  who 
arrested  Major  Andre.  When  Andre  found  tliat  he  was  dis- 
covered, he  offered  his  gold  watcli,  and  any  amount  in  cash 
or  dry  goods,  to  Paulding,  Williams,  and  Van  Wert,  if  tbcy 
would  permit  him  to  e^cai)e.  All  his  offers  were  rejected  with 
disdain,  and  they  declared  that  ten  thousand  guineas,  or  any 
other  sum,  would  be  no  temptation.  It  was  to  their  virtue,  no 
less  glorious  to  America  than  Arnold's  apostacy  was  dis- 
graceful, tliat  his  treason  was  discovered.  While  Arnold  is 
handed  down  with  execration  to  future  times,  posterity  will 
i*epeat  w  ith  reverence  tlie  names  of  Paulding,  Williams,  and 
Van  Wert 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  Congress,  on  the 
third  of  November,  1780,  as  a  i*eward  for  their  virtue  and 
fidelity. 

'^  Whereas  Congress  have  received  information  that  John 
Paulding,  David  Williams,  and  Isaac  Van  W>rt,  three  young 
volunteer  militia-men  of  the  state  of  New- York,  did,  on  the 
twenty  third  day  of  September  last,  intercept  major  John 
Andre,  adjutant-general  of  tlie  British  army,  on  bis  retani 
from  the  American  lines,  in  tlie  character  of  a  spy ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  large  bribes  offered  them  for  his  release,  no- 
bly disdaining  to  sacriGce  their  country  for  the  sake  of  gold, 
secured  and  conveyed  him  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
district,  whereby  the  dangerous  and  traitorous  conspiracy  of 
Benedict  Aniold  was  brought  to  light,  the  insiduous  designs 
of  tlie  enemy  baiQed,  and  the  United  States  rescued  fram  im- 
pending danger: 
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^^  Eciolroed,  That  Congress  have  a  high  sense  of  the  Tirtu- 
ous  and  patiiotic  conduct,  of  the  said  John  Paulding,  David 
Williams,  and  Isaac  Van  Wert :  In  testimony  whereof, 

<*  Orderedn  That  each  of  them  receive  annually,  out  of  the 
public  treasury,  two  hundred  dollars  in  specie,  or  an  equiva- 
lent in  the  curi'ent  money  of  these  states,  during  life ;  and 
that  the  board  of  war  pi*ocure  for  each  of  them  a  siher  me- 
dal, on  one  side  of  whicli  shall  be  a  shield  with  this  inscrip- 
tion, '*  Fidelity,*'  and  on  the  other,  the  following  motto, 
**  Vincit  amor  patriae,"  and  forward  tliem  to  tlie  commander 
in  chief,  who  is  requested  to  present  the  same,  with  a  copy  of 
this  resolution,  and  the  thanks  of  Congress  for  their  fidelity, 
and  the  eminent  service  they  have  I'endercd  tlieir  country/* 

Major  Paulding  died  at  Staasburg,  New  York,  on  the 
thirtieth  of  December  1819,  aged  eighty  seven  years. 

PETERS,  Nathax,  entered  the  service  of  his  country  at 
the  commencement  of  the  i*evolutionary  war,  and  early  in 
the  year  1775.  he  joined  the  Connecticut  squad,  and  marched 
with  them  to  Roxbun,  the  morning  after  the  news  of  the  alarm 
at  Boston  i*ea(1ied  Norwich.  He  was  soon  after  pi'omoted 
to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  in  which  station  he  acquitted  him- 
self with  great  promptness  and  credit,  and  for  his  oiBcer-like 
conduct  and  urbanity  of  manners,  he  soon  gained  the  fullest 
confidence  and  esteem  of  general  Washington,  and  all  those 
of  his  brother  ofiicers  with  whom  he  had  the  pleasure  of  an  ac- 
quaintance. This  intimacy  and  friendship  of  general  Wash- 
ington, which  commenced  so  early  in  our  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence, continued  unabated  till  the  day  of  the  departure  of 
the  immortal  father  of  our  country.  Major  Peters  soon  pas- 
sed through  the  difierent  grades  fi*oni  lieutenant  to  major,  and 
in  the  mean  time  he  was  engaged  in  several  of  tlie  most  impor- 
tant battles  that  led  to  our  final  emancipation  from  the  Bri- 
tish yoke.  He  was  engaged  at  the  battle  at  Long-Island,  at 
York-Island,  at  Frog's  Point,  at  Princeton,  at  Trenton,  and 
at  Newport  In  most  of  all  these  engagements,  he  was  con- 
sidered a  most  efficient  oflicer :  and  in  the  latter,  as  appears 
by  his  testimonials,  he  was  from  the  nature  of  his  duty  expo- 
sed to  much  imminent  danger ;  he  had  at  that  time  two  musket 
balls  passed  tlirough  his  clothes ;  but,  like  general  Washing- 
ton, he  never  received  a  wound.  He  was  also  no  less  distin- 
guished for  his  courage,  presence  of  mind,  and  intrepidity  of 
conduct  at  Groton  Fort.  He  was  the  first  man  who  dared  to 
enter  that  fortress  after  the  disgraceful  and  unprecedented 
Hssassinatiou  of  colonel  Ledyard.  At  that  critical  juncture,  he 
rode  into  the  fort,  and  with  his  own  hands  extinguished  the 
fire  which  had  been  set  to  a  train  of  wet  powder  by  tlie  Bri- 
tish, pi*eviou8  to  their  leaving,  which,  as  has  often  been  said 
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by  those  who  were  present,  would  in  less  than  five  minutes, 
have  coinmunirated  with  the  dry  powder  in  the  magazine,  and 
blown  him,  and  all  those  who  immediately  followed  him,  into 
eternity.  Major  Peters,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  entered 
imme<!iately  upon  the  busines  of  his  profession,  and  soon  be- 
came^ and  was  for  many  years,  one  of  the  most  learned  law- 
yers, and  able  advocates  in  practice  at  the  Ncw-Liondon  Coun- 
ty bar.  He  was  tlirough  a  long*life  remarkable  for  the  cor- 
rectness and  purity  of  his  style,  whether  he  expressed  himself 
with  his  pen,  or  orally,  as  he  was  also  of  a  strong  and  reten- 
tive memory.  Every  story  or  circumstance,  which  be  deem- 
ed worthy  of  notice,  he  could  call  to  mind  and  relate  with  the 
utmost  correctness,  even  unto  his  latest  days, 

HeHiod  in  Norwich,  Connecticut,  in  the  year  1823. 

PETTIT,  Charles,  was  educated  and  practised  with  re- 
putation as  a  lawyer.  At  the  commencement  of  the  revolu- 
tion he  was  seci-etary  of  New-Jersey  (the  province  in  which 
he  was  born)  under  governor  Franklin,  the  son  of  the  Ameri- 
can sage.  Ue  immediately,  however,  joined  the  standard  of 
independence,  and  throughout  the  memorable  contest  he  was 
a  constant,  a  faitliful  and  an  efficient  public,  agent.  He  con- 
tinued, under  governor  Livingston,  in  the  station  of  secreta- 
ry, until  called  to  act  in  a  more  extensive  field.  By  a  reso- 
lution of  congress  he  was  associated  with  his  friends  general 
Greene  and  colonel  Coxe^  in  tlie  department  of  quarler-mastcr- 
gencral  to  the  American  army;  and  those  friends,  who  well 
knew  the  intelligence  of  his  mind,  the  force  of  his  industry, 
and  tlie  ardor  of  his  patriotism,  with  a  merited  and  fortunate 
confidence,  devolved  upon  him  tlie  principal  execution  of  this 
arduous  trust.  Greneral  Washingtorij  who  praised  him;  the 
soldici*s  who  loved  him;  and  the  government  who  thanked  (but 
did  not  perliaps  sufficiently  reward)  him,  have  borne  testimo- 
ny ()f  his  meritorious  and  exemplary  services^  in  every  vicis- 
situde of  tlic  war. 

General  Greene  had  accepted  the  appointment  of  quarter- 
master-general only  upon  condition  that  the  two  gentlemen 
above  named  should  be  associated  with  him.  An  aqcount  of  tlic 
peculiar  difficulties  which  they  all  had  to  encounter,  in  the 
management  of  this  highly  important  brancli  of  the  public  ser- 
vice, will  he  found  contained  in  the  letters  written  by  them  at 
the  time,  and  referred  to,  and  in  part  cited  by  Judge  John- 
son in  the  first  volume  of  his  ^'Sketches  of  the  life  and  charac- 
ter of  general  Greene.**  Upon  the  resignation  by  general 
Greene  of  his  station  at  the  head  of  the  department,  proposals 
wei*c  made  to  colonel  Pettit  to  succeed  to  that  important  post 
Circumstances,  however,  of  an  imperative  nature*  had  com- 
pelled general  Gi^eene  to  resign^  ana  as  these  equally  concern- 
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ed  colonel  Pettit,  who  was  upon  terms  of  the  most  intimate 
and  conSdential  friendship  with  him,  the  overtures  were  of 
course  declined. 

On  the  declaration  of  peace,  Mr.  Pettit  rhose  Philadelphia 
for  his  residence,  and  became  one  6f  the  most  intelligent,  ac- 
tive, and  influential  merchants  of  the  city.  He  still,  however, 
participated  in  puhlic  business.  He  was  an  artive  agent  to 
procure  a  fair  provision  for  the  public  creditors  :  himself,  it 
IS  true,  having  become  in  very  hazardous  times,  to  almost  the 
whole  extent  of  his  fortune,  a  public  creditor.  As  a  member 
of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  he  was  the  author  of  the 
funding  system  of  the  state  :  not  with  a  view  to  embarrass 
the  then  federal  government,  but  with  a  view  to  alleviate  the 
distresses  of  his  constituents,  till  the  federal  government  had 
acquired  the  powder  to  do  them  justice.  He  was  also  a  dele- 
gate in  Congress,  under  the  confederation,  and  then  for  the 
benefit  of  the  union,  as  well  as  of  the  state,  he  acquired  the 
general  confidence :  employing  that  confidence  in  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  public  good,  regardless  of  personal  advan- 
tage. On  the  great  question  relative  to  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  he  stated  his  objections  with  firm- 
ness, but  he  recommended  its  adoption  with  candour ;  and  it 
is  known  that  he  became  the  principal  instrument  of  subdu- 
ing the  Pennsylvania  opposition,  by  his  conciliatory  conduct 
and  forcible  reasoning,  as  a  conferee,  at  the  general  confer- 
ence which  was  held  in  Harrisburgh,  previously  to  the  ulti- 
mate vote  of  ratification. 

For  some  years  before  his  death,  Mr.  Pettit  mingled  little 
in  tlie  controversies,  and  felt  little  of  the  cares  of  public  life* 
As  a  man  of  business,  however,  he  displayed  great  talents, 
assiduity,  and  fidelity,  in  presiding  over  the  first  incorporated 
insurance  company  of  Philadelphia.  As  a  member  of  society, 
he  circulated  useful  information,  settled  commercial  disputes, 
and  cultivated  by  precept  as  well  as  example,  ^*  Peace  on 
earth,  and  good  will  towards  men  :''  while  as  the  father  of  a 
numerous,  respectable  and  respected  offspring,  he  raised  a  mo- 
nument to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  domestic  \  irtues  and 
affections,  which  shall  endure  as  long  as  the  feelings  of  grati- 
tude can  influence  the  present  generation,  or  the  narrative  of 
truth  can  awaken  the  sensibility  of  their  posterity.  He  died 
at  Philadelphia,  on  the  sixth  day  of  September,  1806,  in  ih% 
seventieth  year  of  his  age. 

PICKENS,  Andrew,  was  born  in  Bucks  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  IStli  September,  1739.  His  ancestors  were 
driven  from  France  by  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz. 
They  first  settled  in  Scotland,  and  afterwards  in  the  north  of 
Ireland.   His  father  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania,  from  where 
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ho  removed  to  Augusta  county,  Yirginia«  and  soon  after  to  tke 
Waxliaws,  in  South  Carolinat  before  Andrew  had  attained 
the  age  of  manhood. 

Like  many  of  our  most  distinguished  officers  of  the  revolu- 
tion, he  commenced  his  military  services  in  the  French  war, 
vrhich  terminated  in  \76S,  when  he  began  to  de^'elope  those 
qualities  for  which  he  was  afterwards  so  eminently  distin- 
guished* In  the  year  1761,  he  served  as  a  volunteer  with 
Moultrie  and  Marion,  in  a  bloody  hut  successful  expedition, 
under  lieutenant  colonel  Grant,  a  British  officer^  sent  by  ge- 
neral Amherst  to  command  against  the  Cherokees.  After  the 
termination  of  the  war,  he  removed  to  the  Long  Cane  settle- 
ment and  was  wholly  cigaged  for  several  years  in  the  usual 
pursuits  of  a  frontier  country  ;  hunting  and  agriculture. 

At  an  early  period  he  took  a  decided  stand  against  the  right 
claimed  by  Great  Britain,  to  tax  her  colonies  without  their 
consent ;  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolution  was  ap- 
pointed captain  of  militia.  The  distinguished  part  which  be 
acted  in  the  struggle  for  independence,  has  been  recorded  by 
the  historian,  and  the  principal  events  can  only  be  alluded  to 
in  the  present  sketch.  His  zeal  and  skill  weiv  rewarded  by 
his  country,  by  his  being  rapidly  promoted  to  the  respective 
commands  of  major,  colonel,  and  brigadier  general.  In  the 
most  despondent  time,  when  this  section  of  the  union  was 
overrun  bv  the  enemv,  and  suffered  from  the  tories  all  the  hor- 
i*ors  of  civil  war,  he  i*emained  unshaken^  and,  with  Marion 
and  Sumpter,  kept  up  the  spirit  of  resistance.  He  commanded 
in  chief  in  the  expedition  against  the  Cherokees,  in  1781 ; 
and  such  was  his  success,  that  in  a  few  days,  with  an  incon- 
siderable force,  he  subdued  the  spirit  of  that  then  powerful 
nation,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  peace  so  permanent,  that 
it  has  not  since  been  disturbed. 

At  Kettle  Creek  liis  conduct  was  equally  distinguished  and 
successful ;  with  half  tlie  force,  he  defeated,  after  a  severe  con- 
test, a  large  body  of  tories.  under  the  command  of  colonel 
Boyd.  Ijie  results  of  this  victory  were  highly  important  It 
broke  the  spirit  of  the  tories,  and  secured  the  internal  peace  for 
a  considerable  time,  of  tlie  interior  of  the  Carolinas  and  Geor- 

6ia.  No  loss  conspicuous  was  his  conduct  at  the  Cowpens. 
[e  there  commanded  the  militia  forces ;  and,  animated  by  the 
spirit  and  courage  of  their  commander  in  that  important  bat- 
tle, they  fairly  won  an  equal  share  of  glory  with  tlie  continen- 
tals«  under  colonel  Howard.  For  his  gallantry  and  conduct 
on  that  occasion.  Congress  voted  him  a  swonl.  At  the  Eu- 
taw  lie  commanded,  witli  Marion,  the  militia  of  the  two  Car- 
olinas: but  in  the  early  part  of  the  action  received  a  severe 
wound  in  his  breast  by  a  musket  ball.  His  life  was  providen- 
tiaiiy  saved  by  the  ball  striking  the  buckle  of  his  sword* 
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When  Charleston  fell,  and  the  victorioas  Britons  spreading 
themselves  over  the  country,  advanced  into  the  interior,  the 
revived  resentments  of  the  royalists,  compelled  Colonel  Pic 
kens,  and  the  steady  adherents  of  the  cause  of  freedom,  to 
abandon  their  habitations  and  country,  and  seek  for  refuge  in 
North  Carolina.  So  soon,  however,  as  General  Greene  had 
taken  command  of  the  army,  and  ordered  General  Morgan  to 
enter  the  western  division  of  the  state,  to  check  the  aggres- 
sions of  the  enemy,  and  to  revive  the  drooping  spirits  of  the 
whig  inhabitants.  Colonel  Pickens  was  found  the  most  active 
among  his  associates,  seconding  his  enterprizes,  and  by  gen- 
tleness and  conciliation,  attaching  new  adherents  to  the  cause* 
Of  his  intrepid  conduct  at  the  battle  of  the  Cowpens,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  speak.  It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  he 
not  only  prevailed  upon  his  riflemen  to  retain  their  6re  till  it 
could  be  given  with  deadly  effect,  but,  when  broken,  and 
compelled  to  reti^at,  that  he  rallied  them ;  and  what  had  ne« 
ver  before  been  effected  with  militia^  brought  them  a  second 
time  to  meet  their  enemy,  and  by  continued  exertion,  to  ac* 
complish  their  final  surrender. 

Peace  being  restored,  the  voice  of  his  country  called  him  to 
serve  her  in  various  civil  capacities ;  and  he  continued,  with- 
out interruption,  in  public  employment  until  about  1801.  By 
the  treaty  of  Hopewell,  with  the  Cherokees,  in  which  he  was 
one  of  the  commissioners,  the  cession  of  that  portion  of  the 
state  now  called  Pendleton  and  Greenville,  was  obtained. 
Soon  after  he  settled  at  Hopewell,  on  Keowee  river,  where  the 
treaty  was  held.  He  was  a  member  of  the  legislature,  and  af- 
terwards of  the  convention  which  formed  the  state  constitu- 
tion. He  was  elected  a  member  under  the  new  constitution^ 
until  1794,  when  he  became  a  member  of  Congress.  Declin- 
ing a  re-election  to  congress,  he  was  again  returned  a  member 
to  the  legislature,  in  which  post  he  continued  until  about  1811. 
Such  was  the  confidence  of  general  Washington  in  him,  that 
he  requested  his  attendance  at  Philadelphia^  to  consult  with 
him  on  the  practicability  and  best  means  of  civilizing  the 
southern  Indians ;  and  he  also  offered  him  the  command  of 
abrigadeof  light  troops,  under  the  command  of  general  Wayne^ 
in  his  campaigns  against  the  northern  Indians ;  wliich  he  de- 
clined. In  1794,  when  the  militia  was  first  organized  confor- 
mable to  the  act  of  Congress,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  two 
major  generals;  which  commission  he  resigned  after  holding 
it  a  few  years.  He  was  employed  by  the  United  States  as  a 
commissioner  in  all  the  treaties  with  the  southern  Indians, 
until  he  withdrew  from  public  life. 

Determining  to  enjoy  that  serenity  and  tranquillity  which 
he  had  so  greatly  contributed  to  establish,  with  the  simplici- 
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ty  of  the  early  times  of  the  Roman  republic,  he  retired  from 
the  busy  scenes  of  life«  and  settled  on  his  farm  at  Tomussee^ 
(a  place  peculiarly  interesting  to  him)  "where  he  devotei]  him- 
self with  little  interruption  to  domestic  pursuits  and  reflectioa 
until  his  death*  In  this  tranquil  period,  few  events  happen* 
ed  to  check  the  tenor  of  his  hajipy  and  virtuous  life.  Reve- 
red and  beloved  by  all,  his  house,  though  remote  from  the 
more  frequented  paKs  of  the  state,  was  still  the  resort  of  nu- 
merous friends  and  relations ;  and  often  received  the  visits  of 
the  enlightened  traveller.  Such  was  the  gentle  current  of  his 
latter  years  ;  still,  of  earthly  objects,  his  country  was  the  first 
in  his  affections.  lie  viewed  with  great  interest  our  late  strug- 
gle, and  the  causes  which  excited  it,  distinctly  perceiving,  that 
in  its  consequences  the  prosperity,  independence  and  glory  of 
his  country  wei-e  deeply  involved;  he  was  alive  to  its  various 
incidents.  In  this  hour  of  danger  the  eyes  of  his  fellow  citi- 
zens were  again  turned  to  tlieir  tried  servant;  without  bis 
knowledge  he  was  again  called  by  the  spontaneous  voice  of 
his  fellow  citizens  Into  public  service.     Confidence  thus  ex- 

{iressed  could  not  be  disregarded ;  he  accepted  a  seat  in  the 
cgislature  in  181£,  and  was  pressed  to  serve  as  governor  at 
this  eventful  crisis,  which,  with  his  characteristic  moderation 
and  good  sense,  he  declined.  He  thought  the  struggle  should 
be  left  to  more  youthful  hands. 

He  died  in  South  Carolina  on  the  11th  of  October.  1817. 

In  his  domestic  circumstances  he  was  fortunate :  by  indus- 
try and  attention  he  soon  acquired  a  competency ;  and  never 
desired  more.  He  married  in  early  life,  has  left  a  numerous 
and  prosperous  offspring,  and  his  consort,  the  sister  of  John 
£.  Calhoun,  formerly  a  senator  in  congress,  died  but  a  few 
yeai*s  before  him. 

Of  the  private  character  of  the  deceased  little  need  be  said : 
for  among  its  strongest  features  was  simplicity  without  con- 
trariety or  change;  from  his  youth  to  age  he  was  ever  distin- 
Siished  for  a  punctual  performance  of  all  the  duties  of  life, 
e  was  from  early  life  a  firm  believer  in  the  christian  i*eligion, 
and  an  influential  member  of  the  Presbyterian  church.  The 
strong  points  of  his  character  were  decision  and  prudence,  ac- 
companied, especially  in  youth,  with  remarkable  taciturnity. 
He  was  of  middle  stature,  active  and  robust ;  and  enjoyed,  in 
consequence  of  the  natural  goodness  of  his  constitution,  and 
from  early  and  combined  temperance  and  activity,  almost  un- 
interrupted health  to  the  last  moments  of  his  life.  He  retain- 
ed much  of  his  strength  and  nearly  all  bis  mental  vigour  in 
perfection  ;  and  died,  not  in  consequence  of  the  exhaustion  of 
nature,  or  previous  sickness ;  for  the  stroke  of  death  fell  sud- 
den, and  while  his  personal  acquaintance  were  anticipating 
the  addition  of  many  years  to  his  life. 
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PORTERy  AxDBEWy  colonel  of  the  fourth  or  PennsylTa- 
nia  regiment  of  aKillery,  and  subsequently  brigadier  and 
major  general  of  the  second  division  Pennsylvania  militiaf  was 
born  in  what  is  now  Worcester  township^  Montgomery  coun- 
ty^ Pennsylvania,  on  the  24th  September,  1743.  His  life  af- 
fords a  striking  and  useful  example  of  what  native  energy  and 
genius  may  accomplish«  unfostered  and  unaided,  except  by  its 
own  exertions.  Without  the  influence  of  family  and  friends, 
without  the  common  advantages  of  early  education,  he  rose 
to  rank  and  respectability,  both  in  civil  and  military  life,  and 
held  a  distinguished  station  in  the  scientific  world.  Nature 
gifted  him  with  a  strong  and  vigorous  intellect,  and  a  clear 
discriminating  mind ;  and  these  faculties  being  applied,  al- 
though comparatively  at  a  late  period  in  life,  to  scientific  pur- 
suits, with  untiring  industry  and  perseverance,  their  posses- 
sor was  rewarded  with  a  success  seldom  attained  by  those 
who  enter  on  a  similar  course  under  more  favourable  aus- 
pices. 

His  father,  Mr.  Robert  Porter,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who 
emigrated  to  this  country  in  early  life,  was  a  respectable  far- 
mer, but  in  moderate  circumstances,  and  having  a  large  fami- 
ly of  children,  he  was  unable,  had  he  been  so  disposed,  to  ex- 
pend much  ui>on  their  education.  Andrew,  the  subject  of  this 
notice,  had  shewn  an  early  taste  for  reading  what  few 
books  he  could  procure ;  and  when  at  the  age  of  eighteen  or 
nineteen,  his  fatlier  had  determined  on  his  learning  the  trade 
of  a  carpenter,  with  an  elder  brother,  that  brother,  after  a  few 
months  trial,  declared  he  must  give  him  up ;  that  Andrew 
was  too  fond  of  books  and  of  figures,  and  too  little  disposed 
to  work,  ever  to  be  useful  to  him  as  an  apprentice.  About 
tliis  period  of  bis  life  a  circumstance  occurred,  laughable  in 
itselt',  but  which  had  a  serious  effect  in  giving  a  direction  to 
his  future  pursuits. .  He  had  from  the  first  discovered  a  taste 
for  mathematics,  and  had  read  some  few  books  in  that  branch 
of  science,  in  which  he  was  directed  by  an  Irish  gentle- 
man, named  Patrick  Mennon,  whom  he  occasionally  met, 
and  who  taught  a  school  some  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  from 
Mr.  Porter's  residence.  Seeing  in  those  books  the  draft  of  a 
sun-dial,  and  the  principles  upon  which  it  was  constructed, 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  making  one  for  himself.  He  started 
off  to  a  soap  stone  quarry  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Schuyl- 
kill, near  Spring  Mill,  and  having  selected  a  suitable  stone, 
he  carried  it  to  his  father's  residence,  a  distance  of  eight  or 
ten  miles,  where,  his  brothers  being  absent,  he  reduced  it  to 
a  proper  size  and  shape  by  the  use  of  their  saws,  planes,  and 
chissels,  but  in  his  operation  completely  spoiled  the  tools : 
the  dial  was  finidied ;  but  on  the  return  of  his  brothers  be 
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was  banished  from  the  carpenter's  shop*  His  father  then  at* 
tempted  to  confine  him  to  the  business  of  farming  :  this  too 
failed;  and  belie?ing  that  his  aversion  to  labour,  and  his 
fondness  for  books,  were  so  great  that  he  would  never  be  suc- 
cessful as  a  farmer  or  mechanic,  he  determined  on  fitting 
him,  in  some  measure,  for  the  humble  occupation  of  a  coun- 
try school-master.  He  was  sent  for  a  short  time  to  Mr.  Men- 
non's  school,  during  which  he  made  rapid  improvement,  es- 
pecially in  tiie  mathematics,  and  then  opened  a  school  him- 
self in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  father's  residence^  pursuing 
his  favourite  study  at  every  leisure  moment 

Understanding  that  Dr.  Rittenhouse  was  spending  some 
time  at  his  farm,  in  Norriton,  young  Mr.  Porter  paid  him  a 
visit  for  the  purpose  of  borrowing  some  work  on  fluxions,  op 
conic  sections.  The  doctor  enquired  whether  he  had  ever  had 
any  mathematical  instruction  :  from  whom,  and  for  what  pe- 
riod of  time ;  and  finding  that  ho  had  received  but  a  few 
months  regular  tuition,  told  him  he  thought  he  could  not  com- 
prehend the  work  which  he  wished  to  borrow.  Our  young 
matliematician,  however,  insisted  that  he  was  prepared  to  en- 
ter on  the  subject,  and  a  conversation  ensued,  which  so  sa- 
tisfied tlie  Doctor  of  the  correctness  of  his  knowledge,  that  he 
advised  him  not  to  bury  himself  in  the  country,  but  immedi- 
ately to  proceed  to  Philadelphia^  and  open  a  mathematical 
school  there. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1767,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia, 
and  took  charge  of  an  English  and  Mathematical  school^ 
which  he  conducted  with  much  reputation  and  celebrity,  un- 
til the  spring  of  the  year  1776,  when,  at  his  country's  call, 
he  bade  adieu  to  his  peaceful  avocations,  to  defend  her  cause. 
During  his  residence  in  Philadelphia,  he  was  the  associate  of 
Doctors  Ritteniiouse,  Ewing,  Rush,  and  other  distinguished 
scientific  men,  made  great  progress  in  his  favourite  studies, 
and  became  an  accurate  astronomer. 

On  the  I9th  of  June,  1776,  he  was  commissioned  by  Con- 
gress a  captain  of  marines,  and  ordered  on  board  the  frigate 
Effingham.  At  this  time  his  school  contained  about  one  hun- 
dred scholars,  and  enabled  him  to  support,  comfortably,  a 
family  of  five  small  children,  who  had  recently  lost  their  mo- 
ther;  but  all  considerations  of  family  or  self  seemed  to  him 
to  be  lost  in  the  cause  of  his  country.  Not  finding  in  the  ma- 
rine service  the  opportunity  of  i*endering  his  country  the  ser- 
\ice  he  desired,  he  was  shortly  after  transferred  to  the  artil- 
lery, a  corps,  in  which,  from  his  previous  studies,  he  was 
qualified  to  be  eminently  useful.  He  continued  to  serve  as  a 
captain  of  artillery,  with  great  reputation  for  science  and 
bravery,  until  the  yeai*  1782^  wiien  he  was  promoted  to  a  ma? 
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joritjy  to  rank  as  sach  from  the  19th  of  April,  1781.  He  was 
"  subseqaently  promoted  to  the  successive  ranks  of  lieutenant 
colonel,  lieutenant  colonel  commandant,  and  colonel  of  the 
fourth,  or  Pennsylvania  Regiment  of  Artillery ;  which  lat- 
ter station  he  held  at  the  disbanding  of  the  army. 

While  in  the  army,  he  was  personally  engaged  in  the 
cannonade  at  Trenton,  and  in  the  battles  of  Princeton, 
Brandywine,  and  Germantown.  In  the  latter  action,  nearly 
all  his  company  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners ;  and  in  the 
first,  he  received  on  the  field,  in  person,  the  commendation 
of  (General  Washington,  for  his  conduct  in  the  action.  In  the 
month  of  April,  1779,  he  was  detached  with  his  company  to 
join  Oeneral  James  Clinton's  brigade,  in  the  operations  un- 
der General  Sullivan,  against  the  Indians.  He  left  the  grand 
park  of  artillery  at  Pluckamin,  on  the  sixth,  and  arrived  at 
Albany  on  the  13th  of  May,  where  he  joined  General  Clin- 
ton, with  whom  he  proceeded  to  Canajoharie  on  the  Mo- 
hawk river.  Hence  the  troops  were  marched  to  the  head  of 
the  Otsego  lake.  Here  it  was  that  Captain  Porter  suggested 
to  General  Clinton  the  idea  of  damming  the  outlet  of  the  lake, 
to  collect  a  sufficiency  of  water  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
troops  in  boats  to  Tioga  point,  where  they  were  to  meet  Ge- 
neral Sullivan's  army.  The  experiment  was  tried  ;  the  water 
in  the  lake  raised,  by  stopping  the  outlet,  to  the  height  of 
three  feet,  and  an  artificial  fresh  created,  which  answered  the 
proposed  purpose,  and  the  effect  of  which  on  the  river  was 
felt  as  low  as  Northumberland.  The  troops  arrived  safely  at 
Tioga  Point,  joined  General  Sullivan,  and  having  by  the  bat- 
tle of  the  29th  of  August,  and  the  subsequent  destruction  of 
tlie  Indian  towns,  cornfields,  &c.  accomplished  the  object  of 
the  expedition,  the  artillery  rejoined  the  main  army,  and 
wintered  at  Morristown. 

When  the  siege  of  Yorktown  was  determined  on.  Colonel 
Porter  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Philadelphia,  and  superin- 
tend the  laboratory,  at  which  the  various  kinds  of  ammuni- 
tion for  that  siege  were  prepared.  He  remonstrated  against 
being  thus  removed  from  a  station  in  which  he  might  distin- 
guish himself  in  the  field,  to  the  superintendance  of  what  was 
generally  considered  a  mere  chemical  laboratory.  His  objec- 
tions were  silenced  at  once  by  this  remark  of  the  Commander 
in  Chief :  ^  Tou  say  you  are  desirous  of  being  placed  in  that 
situation  in  which  you  can  render  your  country  the  most  ef- 
ficient services  :  our  success  depends  much  on  the  manner  in 
which  our  cartridges,  bombs,  and  matches  are  prepared.  The 
eye  of  science  is  required  to  superintend  their  preparation ; 
and  if  the  information  of  General  Knox,  who  knows  you 
veil  and  intimately,  is  to  be  depended  on,  there  is  no  officer 
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in  the  army  better  qualified  than  yourself^  for  the  station  I 
have  assigned  you.*' 

The  grapd  object  for  which  the  Americans  had  taken  m 
arms,  having  been  accomplished  by  the  peace  of  1783,  and 
the  army  being  disbanded,  Colonel  Porter  retired  to  private 
life*  The  trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  tendered 
to  him  the  Professorship  of  Mathematics  in  that  institution, 
which  he  declined.    He  was  subsequently  appointed  by  the 
supreme  executive  Council  of  tlie  state,  a  commissioner  for 
running  by  astronomical  observations,   the  lines  between 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia;  Pennsylvania  and  what  is  now 
Ohio ;  and  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.   In  this  business 
he  was  engaged  during  the  years  1784,  '5,  '6,  and  '7,  in 
company  with  Dr.  Rittenhouse,  Bishop  Madison,  Dr.  £w- 
ing,  General  Clinton,  and  other  gentlemen  of  science.   He 
shortly  after  retired  to  his  farm,  in  Norriton  tow^nship.  Moat- 
gomei-y  county,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  place  of  his  nativi- 
ty«  on  which  he  continued  to  reside  until  the  spring  of  1809* 
In  the  year  1800,  he  was  appointed,  in  conjunction  with  Ge- 
nerals Irvine  and  Boude,  to  settle  the  controversies  of  the 
Pennsylvania  claimants  in  the  seventeen  townships,  in  the 
county  of  Luzerne,  but  resigned  the  situation  the  next  spring. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  Brigadier  Greneral  of  the 
first  brigade,  second  division  uf  Pennsylvania  Militia ;  and 
shortly  after,  on  the  removal  of  Greneral  Peter  Muhlenberg 
to  Philadelphia,  he  was  made  Major  Greneral  of  the  division. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1809,  the  late  excellent  and  lament- 
ed governor  Snyder,  selected  him  to  fill  the  office  of  Surveyor 
General  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  which  situa- 
tion he  held  until  his  decease^  which  took  place  on  the  I6th  of 
November,  1813.  The  present  lucid  arrangement  of  that  of- 
fice was  ciTected  by  him.  He  found  it  in  much  disorder,  re- 
modelled it,  and  made  order  and  harmony  out  of  chaos  and 
confusion. 

During  the  years  1812  and  1813,  he  declined  the  situations 
of  brigadier  general  in  the  army,  and  secretary  at  war  of  the 
United  States,  both  which  were  offered  to  him  by  president 
Madison,  believing  that  his  advanced  age  would  prevent  the 
execution  of  the  duties  of  either  situation  with  that  efficiency 
which  the  public  good  and  his  own  character  required. 

He  died,  universally  lamented,  at  the  advanc^  age  of  se- 
venty years  and  upwards,  and  was  buried  at  Harrisburg  with 
military  honours,  in  the  Presbyterian  burial  ground  at  that 
place,  where  a  neat  white  marble  monument  designates  the 
depository  of  his  remains. 

General  Porter  was  twice  married  ;  first  in  1767,  and  se 
condly  in  1777,  his  first  wife  having  died  in  the  year  1775. 
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He  left  to  tnnrire  him  his  second  wife»  and  ten  children ;  six 
sons  and  four  daughters.  In  statore  he  vf^  rather  aboTe  the 
middle  size,  athletic,  and  rather  inclined  to  corpulency.  His 
long  service  in  the  army^  ga?e  him  a  military  air  and  digni- 
ty, which  he  carried  with  nim  tiiroughout  life.  He  was  gen- 
tlnnanly  and  courteous  in  his  intercourse  with  society ;  but 
premeditated  injury  could  rouse  instantly  all  the  appalling 
energy  of  his  character.  In  his  politics  he  was  decidedly  re- 
publican ;  in  his  morals,  pure ;  and  in  his  friendships,  warm 
and  sincere. 

PREBLE,  Edward,  commodore  in  the  American  navy, 
was  bom  August  15, 1761,  in  Portland,  Massachusetts.  From 
early  childhood  he  discovered  a  strong  disposition  for  hazards 
and  adventures,  and  a  firm,  resolute,  and  persevering  tem- 
per. In  his  youth  he  became  a  mariner  on  board  a  merchant 
vessel. 

In  the  year  1779,  he  became  a  midshipman  in  the  state  ship 
Protector,  of  twenty-six  guns,  commanded  by  that  brave  offi- 
cer, John  Forster  Williams,  who  has  always  spoken  with  em- 
phasis of  the  courage  and  good  conduct  of  Mr.  Preble,  while 
in  his  ship. 

On  the  first  cruise  of  the  Protector,  she  engaged,  off  New- 
foundland, the  letter  of  marque  Admiral  Duff,  of  36  guns.  It 
was  a  short  but  hard  fought  action.  These  vessels  were  con- 
stantly very  near  and  much  of  the  time  along  side,  so  that  balls 
were  thrown  from  one  to  the  other  by  hand.  The  Duff  struck, 
but  taking  fire  about  the  same  time,  she  in  a  few  minutes  blew 
up.  Between  thirty  and  forty  of  her  people  were  saved  and 
taken  on  board  the  Protector,  where  a  malignant  fever  soon 
spread  and  carried  off  two  thirds  of  captain  Williams's  crew. 
He  returned  to  an  eastern  port,  and  landing  his  prisoners  and 
recruiting  his  men,  sailed  on  a  second  cruise.  Falling  in  with 
a  British  sloop  of  war  and  frigate,  the  Protector  was  captured. 
The  principal  officers  were  taken  to  England,  but  Preble, 
by  the  interest  of  a  friend  of  his  father,  colonel  William 
Tyng,  obtained  his  release  at  New- York  and  returned  to 
his  friends. 

He  then  entered  as  first  lieutenant  on  board  the  sloop  of  war 
Winthrop,  captain  George  Little,  who  had  been  captaih  Wil- 
liams's second  in  command  in  the  Protector,  had  scaled  the 
walls  of  his  prison  at  Plymouth,  and  with  one  other  person 
escaping  in  a  wherry  to  France,  took  passage  thence  to  Bos- 
ton. 

One  of  Mr.  Preble's  exploits,  while  in  this  station,  has  been 
often  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  daring  courage  and  cool  in- 
ti-epidity  not  less  than  of  good  fortune.  He  boarded  and  cut 
out  an  English  armed  brig  of  superior  force  to  the  Winthrop 
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lying  in  Penobscot  harbour,  under  circumstances  which  justly 
gave  the  action  great  eclat  Little  had  taken  the  brig's  teih 
der,  from  whom  he  gained  such  information  of  the  situation 
of  the  brig,  as  made  him  resolve  to  attempt  seizing  on  ber  by 
surprise.  He  run  her  along  side  in  the  night,  having  prepa- 
red forty  men  to  jump  into  her  dressed  in  white  frocks,  to  en* 
able  them  to  distinguish  friend  from  foe.  Coming  close  ufion 
lier  he  was  hailed  by  the  enemy,  who,  as  was  said,  supposed 
the  Winthrop  must  be  her  tender,  and  who  cried  out,  '*you 
will  run  aboard."  He  answered,  ^'I  am  coming  aboard,'' 
and  immediately  Preble,  with  fourteen  men,  sprung  into  the 
brig.  The  motion  of  the  vessel  was  so  rapid  that  the  rest  of 
the  forty  destined  for  boarding  missed  their  opportunity.  Lit- 
tle called  to  his  lieutenant  *'will  you  not  have  more  men?" 
*<No,"  he  answered  with  great  presence  of  mind  and  a  loud 
voice;  **  we  have  more  than  we  want ;  we  stand  in  each  otlier's 
way."  Those  of  the  enemy's  crew  who  were  on  deck  chiefly 
leaped  over  the  side,  and  others  below  from  the  cabin  window 
and  swam  to  the  shore,  which  was  within  pistol  shot.  Pre- 
ble instantly  entering  the  cabin,  found  the  officers  in  bed  or 
just  rising ;  he  assured  them  they  were  his  prisoners  and  that 
resistance  was  vain,  and  if  attempted,  would  be  fatal  to  them. 
Believing  they  were  surprised  and  mastered  by  superior  num- 
bers, they  forbore  any  attempt  to  rescue  the  vessel  and  sub- 
mitted. The  troops  of  the  enemy  marched  down  to  the  shore, 
and  commenced  a  brisk  firing  with  muskets,  and  the  battery 
opened  a  canonade,  which,  however,  was  too  high  to  take  ef- 
fect In  the  mean  time  the  captors  beat  tlieir  prize  out  of  the 
harbour,  exposed  for  a  considerable  space  to  volleys  of  mus- 
ketry, and  took  her  in  triumph  to  Boston. 

Lieutenant  Preble  continued  in  the  Winthrop  till  the  peace 
of  1783. 

In  1801,  he  had  the  command  of  the  frigate  Essex,  in  which 
he  performed  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies,  for  the  protection 
of  our  trade.  In  1804.  he  was  appointed  commodore,  with  a 
squadron  of  seven  sail,  and  he  soon  made  his  passage  to  the 
Mediterranean  with  the  design  of  humbling  the  Tripolitan 
barbarians.  He,  with  commodore  Rodgers,^who  commodore 
Preble  succeeded)  and  captain  Bainbridge,  took  such  mea- 
sures with  regard  to  the  emperor  of  Morocco,  as  led  to  a  peace. 
The  commodore  in  giving  an  account  to  his  government  of 
his  proceedings,  observed,  *•  In  the  whole  of  tliis  business  I 
have  advised  with  colonel  Lear,  Mr.  Simpson,  and  commo- 
dore Rodgers.  F  am  confident  we  have  all  been  actuated  by 
the  same  motive,  the  good  of  our  country." 

Commodore  Preble  having  nothing  at  present  to  fear  from 
Morocco,  directed  his  principal  attention  to  Tripoli.     He  or- 
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ActtA  the  (HgAte  Philadelphia,  captain  Bainbridge,  and  the 
schooner  Yixent  to  the  coast  of  Tripoli,  and  formally  declar- 
ed  the  blockade  of  that  place,  and  sent  notice  of  the  fact  to  the 
respective  neutral  powers.  On  the  Slst  of  October,  the  Phi* 
ladelphia  frigate,  after  pursuing  a  Tripolitan  corsair  till  she 
came  to  seven  fathoms  water,  in  beating  off  she  ran  on  a  rocky 
not  laid  down  in  any  chart,  about  four  and  a  half  miles  from 
the  town.  Every  exertion  to  get  her  off,  proved  ineffectual* 
Meanwhile  she  was  attacked  by  numerous  gun^boats,  which 
she  withstood  for  four  hours,  whilst  the  careening  of  the  ship 
made  the  guns  totally  useless.  A  reinforcement  coming  off| 
and  no  possible  means  of  r^isting  them  appearing,  the  cap* 
tain  submitted  to  the  horrid  necessity  of  striking  to  his  bar- 
barous enemy.  They  took  possession  of  the  ship,  and  made 
prisoners  of  the  officers  and  men,  In  number  three  hundred, 
with  robbery,  violence,  and  insult  In  forty-eight  hours,  the 
wind  blowing  iii  shore,  the  Tripolitans  were  able  to  get  off 
the  frigate,  and  having  raised  her  guns,  towed  her  into  the 
harbor  of  Tripoli.  The  commodore  apprehended  the  worst 
from  this  diminution  of  his  force ;  a  war  with  Tunis,  and  per- 
haps with  Algiers ;  at  least,  a  protraction  of  the  present  war. 
He  now  procured  a  number  of  gun-boats  from  the  king  of 
Naples,  and  proceeded  to  the  attack  of  Tripoli* 

February  3rd,  1804,  lieutenant  Stephen  Decatur,  with  se- 
venty volunteers  in  the  Intrepid,  and  accompanied  by  the  Sy- 
ren, sailed  for  Tripoli,  with  a  view  to  destroy,  as  they  could 
not  in  any  event  expect  to  bring  out,  the  frigate  Philadelphia. 
On  the  1 6th,  the  service  was  accomplished  in  the  most  gal- 
lant manner.  Lieutenant  Decatur  entered  the  harbour  of 
Tripoli  in  the  night;  and  laying  his  vessel  along  side  the 
frigate,  boarded  and  carried  her  against  all  opposition.  A 
large  number  of  men  were  on  board,  of  whom  twenty  or 
thirty  were  slain,  and  the  remainder  driven  over  the  side, 
excepting  one  boat's  crew,  which  escaped  to  the  shore,  and 
one  person  made  prisoner.  The  assailants  then  set  fire  to  her, 
and  left  her.  She  was  soon  in  a  complete  blaze,  and  was  to- 
tally consumed.  The  frigate  lay  within  half  gun  shot  of  the 
castle  and  the  principal  battery,  with  her  guns  mountod  and 
loaded,  and  two  corsairs  full  of  men,  were  riding-  very  near. 
We  had  none  killed,  and  only  one  wounded. 

From  this  time  till  the  bombardment  of  Tripoli,  the  com- 
modore was  occupied  in  cruising  and  keeping  up  the  block- 
ade of  the  Tripoline  harbour.  In  August  the  American  squad- 
ron and  gunboats  attacked  the  shipping  and  batteries,  and  a 
desperate  conflict  ensued,  which  resulted  gloriously  for  the 
American  arms.  Such  was  the  consternation  of  the  Turks, 
tliat  the  Bashaw  retreated,  it  is  said,  with  his  priest,  to  his 
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bomb  proof  room.  Many  of  the  guns  of  the  forts  were  dis- 
mounted, and  the  town  considerably  damaged.  In  September, 
commodore  Preble  obtained  leave  to  return  home.  The  offi- 
cers of  the  squadron  joined  in  an  address  to  their  late  com- 
mander, containing  the  strongest  expressions  of  attachment 
and  respect.  The  congress  of  the  United  States  voted  the 
thanks  of  the  nation  and  an  emblematical  medal,  which  were 
presented  by  the  pi*csident  with  emphatic  declarations  of  esteem 
and  admiration. 

When  the  commodore  returned  he  was  received  and  treated 
every  where  with  distinguished  attention.  His  countrymen 
showed  that  they  were  proud  of  his  fame,  and  grateful  for  his 
services.  The  next  year  peace  was  made  with  Tripoli,  and 
the  prisoners  ransomed.  He  died  on  the  25th  August,  180r, 
in  the  46th  year  of  his  age. 

The  person,  air.  and  countenance,  of  commodore  Preble 
answered  to  his  character.  His  features  expressed  strong 
passions  along  with  manly  and  generous  feelings.  His  atti- 
tude was  erect,  yet  easy  and  natural ;  and  his  whole  appear- 
ance and  iK)rtwere  noble  and  commanding. 

PRESCOTT,  W11J.1AM,  was  an  officer  distinguished  by 
the  most  determined  bravery,  and  became  conspicuous  as  an 
American  officer  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  com- 
manded the  American  troops  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  hill,  on 
the  memorable  17th  of  June,  1775.  He  was^born  in  ]7£6,  at 
Goshen,  in  Massachusetts,  and  was  a  lieutenant  of  the  pro- 
vincial troops  at  the  capture  of  Cape  Breton,  in  1758,  The 
Britisli  (General  was  so  much  pleased  with  his  conduct  in  tliat 
campaign,  that  he  offered  him  a  commission  in  the  regular 
army,  which  he  declined,  to  return  homo  with  his  countr}*- 
mcn.  From  this  time  till  the  approach  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  he  remained  on  his  farm  in  Pepperel,  filling  various 
muniripiil  offices,  and  enjoying  the  esteem  and  affection  of 
his  fellow  citizens.  As  the  difficulties  between  tlie  mother 
country  and  tlie  colonies  grew  more  serious,  lie  took  a  deep- 
er and  more  decided  part  in  public  affairs. 

In  1774,  he  was  apjiointed  to  command  a  regiment  of  ni?- 
nute  tiifu,  organized  by  the  pi-ovincial  congress.  He  marched 
his  regiment  to  Lexington,  immediately  on  receiving  notice 
of  the  intended  operations  of  General  Gage  against  Concord  ; 
but  the  British  detachment  had  retreated  before  he  had  time 
to  meet  it.  He  then  proceeded  to  Cambridge*  and  entered 
the  army  that  was  ordered  to  be  raised ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  his  officers  and  privates  volunteei'ed  to  serve  with 
him  for  the  fii*st  campaign. 

On  the  16th  Juno,  three  regiments  were  placed  under  him. 
ud  he  was  ordered  to  Charlestown  in  the  evening,  to  take 
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possession  of  Banker  hill,  and  throw  up  works  in  its  de- 
fence. When  they  re^u^hed  the  ground,  it  was  perceived  that 
Breed's  hill,  which  is  a  few  rods  south  of  Bunker's  hill,  was 
the  most  suitable  station.  The  troops  under  the  direction  of 
Colonel  Gridley,  an  able  engineer,  were  busily  engaged  in 
throwing  up  a  small  redoubt  and  breast-work,  which  latter 
was  formed  by  placing  two  rail  fences  near  togetlier,  and  fill- 
ing the  interval  with  the  new  mown  hay  lying  on  the  ground. 
There  was  something  in  the  rustic  materials  of  these  defen- 
ces, hastily  made,  in  a  short  summer's  night,  within  gun- 
shot of  a  powerful  enemy,  that  was  particularly  apposite  to 
to  a  body  of  arme^i  husbandmen,  who  had  rushed  to  the  field 
at  the  first  sound  of  alarm. 

As  soon  as  these  frail  works  were  discovered  the  next 
morning,  the  British  commander  made  preparations  to  get 
possession  of  them.  General  Howe,  with  various  detach- 
ments, amounting  to  near  5000  men,  was  ordered  to  dislodge 
the  **  rebels."  The  force  which  Colonel  Prescott  could  com- 
mand fop  the  defence  of  the  redoubt  and  breast- work,  was 
about  1200  men.  Very  few  of  these  had  ever  seen  an  action. 
They  had  been  labouring  all  night  in  creating  these  defences; 
and  the  redoubt,  if  it  could  be  so  called,  was  open  on  two 
sides.  Instead  of  being  relieved  by  fresh  troops,  as  they  had 
expected,  they  were  left  without  supplies  of  ammunition  or 
refreshment ;  and  thus  fatigued  and  destitute,  they  had  to 
bear  the  repeated  assaults  of  a  numerous,  well  appointed,  ve- 
teran army.  They  destroyed  nearly  as  many  of  their  as- 
sailants, as  the  whole  of  their  own  number  engaged  ;  and 
they  dill  not  retreat  till  their  ammunition  was  exhausted,  and 
the  enemy  supplied  with  fresh  troops  and  cannon,  completely 
overpowered  them. 

Colonel  Prescott  lost  nearly  one  quarter  of  his  own  regi- 
ment in  the  action.  When  Greneral  Warren  came  upon  the 
hill,  Colonel  Prescott  asked  him  if  he  had  any  orders  to  give  : 
lie  answered,  <*No,  colonel,  I  am  only  a  volunteer ;  tlie  com- 
mand is  yours."  When  he  was  at  length  forced  to  tell  his 
men  to  retreat  as  well  as  tliey  could,  he  was  one  of  the  last 
who  left  the  intrenchment.  He  was  so  satisfied  with  the  bra- 
very of  his  companions,  and  convinced  that  the  enemy  were 
disheartened  by  the  severe  and  unexpected  loss  which  they 
had  sustained,  that  he  requested  the  commander  in  chief  to 
give  him  two  regiments,  and  he  would  retake  the  position  the 
same  night. 

He  continued  in  the  service  till  the  beginning  of  1777,  when 
he  resigned  and  returned  to  his  home :  but  in  the  autumn  of 
til  at  year  he  went  as  a  volunteer  to  tlie  northern  army  under 
General  Gates,  and  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Genend  Bur- 
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goync*  This  was  his  last  military  service  He  was  subM- 
quently»  for  several  years,  a  member  of  the  legLslaturCy  and 
died  in  1795,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age. 

Colonel  Prescott  was  a  genuine  specimen  of  an  energetic 
brave^  and  patriotic  citizen,  who  was  ready  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  to  place  himself  in  the  van*  and  partake  in  all  the 
perils  of  his  country  ;  feeling  anxious  for  its  prosperity, 
without  caring  to  share  in  its  emoluments  ;  and  maintaining 
beneath  a  plain  exterior  and  simple  habits,  a  dignified  pride 
in  his  native  land,  and  a  high-minded  love  of  freedom. 

The  immediate  results  of  this  engagement  were  great  and 
various.  Though  the  Americans  were  obliged  to  yield  the 
ground  for  want  of  ammunition,  yet  tlieir  defeat  was  sub- 
stantially a  triumph.  The  actual  loss  of  tlie  British  army 
was  severe,  and  was  deeply  felt  by  themselves  and  their 
friends.  The  cliarm  of  thoir  invincibility  was  broken.  The 
hopes  of  the  whole  continent  were  raised.  It  was  demonstra- 
tes! that  although  they  might  burn  towns,  or  overwhelm  raw 
troops  by  superior  discipline  and  numbers,  yet  the  conquest 
at  least  would  not  be  an  easy  one.  Those  patriots,  who,  un- 
der the  most  arduous  responsibility,  at  the  peril  of  every 
thing  which  men  of  sense  and  virtue  can  value,  hazarded  in 
the  support  of  public  principles,  pi*esent  ruin  and  future  dis- 
grace, though  they  felt  this  onset  to  be  only  the  beginning  of 
a  civil  war,  yet  were  invigorated  by  its  results,  which  clear- 
ed away  some  painful  uncertainties  ;  while  the  bi*avery  and 
firmness  that  had  been  displayed  by  their  countrymen,  inspi- 
red a  more  positive  expectation  of  being  ultimately  trium- 
phant 

In  the  life  of  James  Otis,  by  William  Tudor,  of  Boston, 
from  which  work  the  foregoing  is  taken,  the  following  note  is 
made  relative  to  the  battle.  *'  The  anxiety  and  various  emo- 
tions Qf  the  people  of  Boston,  on  this  occasion,  had  a  highly 
dramatic  kind  of  interest.  Those  who  sided  with  the  British 
troops  began  to  see  even  in  the  duration  of  this  battle,  tlie  pos- 
sibility that  they  had  taken  the  wrong  side,  and  that  they  might 
become  exiles  from  their  country.  While  those  whose  whole 
soul  was  with  their  countrymen,  were  in  dreadful  apprehen- 
sion for  their  friends,  in  a  contest,  the  severity  of  which  was 
shewn  by  the  destruction  of  so  many  of  their  enemies. 

*^  After  the  battle  had  continued  for  some  time,  a  young  per- 
son living  in  Boston,  possessed  of  very  keen  and  generous  feel- 
ings, bordering  a  little  perliaps  on  the  romantic,  as  was  natu- 
ral to  her  age,  sex,  and  lively  imagination,  finding  that  many 
of  the  wounded  troops  brought  over  from  the  field  of  action 
were  carried  by  her  residence,  mixed  a  quantity  of  refreshing 
lievenige,  and  with  a  female  domestic  by  her  side,  stood  at  the 
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iloorand  olin^d  it  to  the  suiferers  as  they  were  borne  along, 
burning  with  feTcr  and  parched  with  thirst.  Several  of  them, 
grateAil  for  the  kindness,  gave  her,  as  they  thought,  consola- 
tion, by  assuring  her  of  the  destruction  of  her  countrymen. 
One  young  officer  said,  ^*  never  mind  it  ray  young  lady,  we 
have  peppered  'em  well,  depend  upon  it."  Her  dearest  feel- 
ings, deeply  interested  in  the  opposite  camp,  were  thus  unin- 
tentionally lacerate<l,  while  she  was  pouring  oil  and  wine 
into  their  wounds." 

Greneral  Henry  Lee,  in  his  memoirs  of  the  war  in  the  South- 
ern Department,  makes  the  following  remark,  in  relation  to 
Prescott  and  his  gallant  band  : 

**  When  future  generations  shall  enquire,  where  are  the 
men  who  gained  the  brightest  prize  of  glory  in  the  arduous 
contest  which  ushered  in  our  nation's  birth  ?  upon  Prescott 
and  his  companions  in  arms  will  the  eye  of  history  beam. 
The  military  annals  of  the  world  rarely  furnish  an  achieve- 
ment which  equals  the  firmness  and  courage  displayed  on  that 
proud  day  by  the  gallant  band  of  Americans ;  and  it  certain- 
ly stands  first  in  the  brilliant  events  of  the  war." 

PRIOLEAU,  Samv£L,  was  a  native  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina.  In  the  contest  for  our  independence,  he  took  an 
early  and  an  active  part,  from  which  he  never  shrunk  during 
the  whole  course  of  that  memorable  struggle ;  encountei'ing 
with  his  countrymen  a  full  share  of  its  dangers ;  and  sustain- 
ing its  vicissitudes  *^  throughout  those  scenes  that  tried  men's 
souls."  After  the  fall  of  Charleston,  he  was  numbered  by 
the  British  with  that  band  of  patriots,  whose  constancy  they 
attempted  to  subdue  by  the  torture  of  exile,  persecution  and 
imprisonment  At  St  Augustine  he  patiently  and  manfully 
sastained,  with  his  compatriots,  all  the  sufferings  and  indigni- 
ties heaped  upon  them  by  the  enemy ;  while  his  wife'and  fam- 
ily of  young  children,  stripped  of  all  their  means,  were  ban- 
ished from  their  homo,  and  transported  to  Philadelphia.  Firm^ 
amidst  these  storms  of  adversity,  he  disdained  to  purchase 
from  the  enemy  the  smallest  immunity  or  mitigation  for  him- 
self or  family,  by  abating  a  single  sentiment  in  favor  of  his 
country,  or  by  ceasing  to  be  a  bold  and  exemplary  advocate 
for  her  independence.  After  the  revolution,  he  repaired,  by  a 
course  of  unabating  industry,'  the  ravages  it  had  made  on  his 
fortune ;  and  maintained  to  the  end  of  life  the  character  of  an 
honest  upright  man.  In  his  private  relations  he  was  justly 
endeared  for  his  affection,  tenderness,  indulgence,  and  benefi- 
cence ;  the  impressions  of  which  will  long  remain,  after  the 
lenient  hand  of  time  shall  have  assuag^  the  poignancy  of 
grief  for  the  loss  of  such  a  husband,  father  and  friend. 

He  died  in  Charleston,  on  the  23d  March,  1813,  in  the  se- 
venty-first year  of  his  age. 
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PULASKI,  (count)  This  gallant  soldier  was  a  native  off 
Poland,  wliose  disastrous  history  is  well  known.  Vainly 
struggling  to  restoi-c  the  lost  independence  of  his  country,  hft 
was  forced  to  seek  pci-sonal  safety  by  its  abandanment.  Pu- 
laski, with  a  few  men.  in  the  year  1771,  carried  off  king  Stan- 
islaus from  the  middle  of  his  capitol.  though  surrounded  by  a 
numerous  body  of  guards,  and  a  Russian  army.  The  king 
soon  escaped  and  declared  Pulaski  an  outlaw.  Hearing  of  the 
glorious  struggle  in  which  we  were  engaged,  he  hastened  to 
the  wilds  of  America,  and  associated  himself  with  our  perils 
and  our  fortunes.  Congress  honoured  him  with  the  commis- 
sion of  brigadier  genenil,  with  a  view,  as  was  rumoured,  of 
placing  him  at  the  head  of  the  American  calvary,  the  line  of 
service  in  which  he  had  been  bred.  But  his  ignorance  of  our 
language,  and  the  distaste  of  our  officers  to  foreign  superiori- 
ty, stifled  this  piHiject  He  was  then  authorised  to  raise  a  le- 
gionary cori>s,  appointing  his  own  officers. 

Indefatigable  and  persevering,  the  count  collected  about  two 
hundred  infantry  and  two  hundred  horse,  made  up  of  all  sorts, 
chiefly  of  (rerman  deserters.  His  officers  were  generally  for- 
eign, with  some  Americans.  With  this  assemblage,  the  count 
took  the  field ;  and  after  serving  some  time  in  the  northern  ar- 
my, he  was  sent  to  the  south,  and  fell  at  the  battle  of  Savan- 
nah. There  slumbers  the  gallant  Pole,  the  immortal  Pulaski, 
who  tlirew  himself  into  the  arms  of  America,  and  profi^ssed 
himself  the  champion  of  her  rights ;  and  in  the  unfortunate  af- 
fair of  Savannah,  sealed  with  his  blood,  the  rising  liberties 
of  his  adopted  country. 

He  was  sober,  diligent  and  intrepid,  gentlemanly  in  his 
manners,  and  amiable  in  heai*t.  He  was  very  reserved,  and, 
when  alone,  betrayed  strong  evidence  of  deep  melancholy. 
Those  who  knew  him  intimately,  spoke  highly  of  the  sub- 
limity of  his  virtue,  and  the  constancy  of  his  friendship.  Com« 
manding  this  heterogeneous  corps  badly  equipped  and  worse 
mounted,  this  brave  Pole  encountered  difficulties  and  sought 
danger.  Nor  is  there  a  doubt  if  he  had  been  con^'ersant  in 
our  language,  and  better  acquainted  with  our  customs  and 
country,  he  would  have  become  one  of  our  most  conspicuous 
and  useful  officers. 

General  Lee,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  sketch, 

fives  the  following  account  in  his  memoirs,  of  the  attack  on 
avannah,  where  it  will  be  found  the  intrepid  Pulaski  made  a 
gallant  effort  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  day. 

<<  On  the  9th  of  October,  1779,  the  allied  troops  under  the 
count  d'Estaing  and  general  Lincoln,  moved  to  the  assault. 
The  serious  stroke  having  been  committed  to  two  columns, 
one  was  led  by  d'Estaing  and  Lincoln  united,  tho  other  by 
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c6uiit  Dillon ;  the  third  column  moved  upon  the  enemy's  cen- 
tre and  left,  first  to  attract  attention,  and  lastly  to  press  any 
advantage  which  might  be  derived  from  the  assault  by  our 
left 

^he  troops  acted  well  their  parts  and  the  issue  hung  for 
some  time  suspended.  Dillon's  column,  mistaking  its  route 
in  the  darkness  of  the  morning,  failed  in  co-operation,  and 
very  much  reduced  the  force  of  the  attack ;  while  d'Estaing 
and  Lincoln,  concealed  by  the  same  darkness,  drew  with  ad- 
vantage near  the  enemy's  lines  undiscovered.  Notwithstan- 
ding this  loss  of  concert  in  assault  by  the  two  columns  des- 
tined to  carry  the  enemy,  noble  and  determined  was  the  ad- 
vance. The  front  of  the  first  was  greatly  thinned  by  the  foe, 
sheltered  in  his  strong  and  safe  defences,  and  aided  by  batte- 
ries operating  not  only  in  front  but  in  fiank. 

^'  Regardless  of  the  fatal  fire  from  their  covered  enemy, 
this  unappalled  column,  led  by  Lincoln  and  d'Estaing,  forced 
the  abbatis  and  planted  their  standards  on  the  parapet  All 
was  gone,  could  this  lodgment  have  been  sustained.  Mait- 
land's  comprehensive  eye  saw  the  menacing  blow;  and  his 
vigorous  mind  seized  the  means  of  warding  it  off.  He  drew 
from  the  disposable  force^  the  grenadiers  and  marines,  near- 
est to  the  point  gained.  This  united  corps  under  lieutenant 
colonel  Glazier  assumed  with  joy  the  arduous  task  tfi  recover 
the  lost  ground.  With  unimpaired  strength  it  fell  upon  the 
worried  head  of  the  victorious  column ;  who,  though  piercing 
4he  enemy  in  one  point,  had  not  spread  along  the  parapet  j 
and  the  besieged  bringing  up  superior  force,  victory  was  sup- 
pressed in  its  birth.  The  triumphant  standards  were  torn 
down ;  and  the  gallant  soldiers,  who  had  gone  so  far  towards 
the  goal  of  conquest,  were  tumbled  into  the  ditch  and  driven 
through  the  abbatis.  About  this  time  that  Maitland  was  pre- 
paring this  critical  movement,  count  Pulaski,  at  the  head  of 
two  hundred  horse,  threw  himself  upon  the  works  to  force 
his  way  into  the  enemy's  rear.  Receiving  a  mortal  wound, 
this  brave  officer  fell ;  and  his  fate  arrested  the  gallant  ef- 
fort which  might  have  changed  the  issue  of  the  day#  Re- 
jmlsed  in  every  point  of  attack,  the  allied  generals  drew  off 
their  troops.  The  retreat  was  effected  in  good  order;  no  at- 
tempt to  convert  it  into  rout  being  made  by  the  British  gene- 
ral. Count  d'Estaing,  who,  with  general  Lincoln,  had  cour- 
ted danger  to  give  effect  to  the  assault,  was  wounded.  Cap- 
tain Tawes,  of  the  provincial  troops,  signalized  himself  by 
liis  intrepidity  In  defending  the  i^oubts  committed  to  his 
charge,  the  leading  points  of  our  assault  He  fell  dead^  at 
the  gate,  with  his  sword  plunged  into  the  body  of  the  third 
enemv,  whom  he  had  slain." 
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Pulaski  died  two  days  after  the  action,  and  congress  resof-^ 
ted  that  a  monument  should  be  erected  to  his  memory. 

PUTNAM,  Israel,  a  major  general  in  the  army  of  the 
United  States,  was  born  at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  Januai7 
7,  1718.  His  mind  was  vigorous,  but  it  was  never  cultivate 
by  education.  When  he  for  the  first  time  went  to  Boston,  he 
was  insulted  for  his  rusticity  by  a  boy  of  twice  his  size.  Af- 
ter bearing  his  sarcasms  until  his  good  nature  was  entirely 
exhausted,  he  attacked  and  vanquished  the  unmannerly  fel- 
low to  the  great  diversion  of  a  crowd  of  spectators.  In  run- 
ning, leaping,  and  wrestling,  he  almost  always  bore  away 
the  prize.  In  17S9,  he  removed  to  Pomfret  in  Connecticut, 
where  he  cultivated  a  considerable  tract  of  land.  He  bad 
however  to  encounter  many  difficulties,  and  among  his  trou- 
bles, the  depi*edations  of  wolves  on  his  sheepfold  was  not  the 
least  In  one  night  seventy  fine  sheep  and  goats  were  killed. 
A  she  wolf,  who,  with  her  annual  whelps  had  for  several 
years  infested  the  vicinity^  being  considered  as  the  principal 
cause  of  the  havoc,  Mr.  Putnam  entered  into  a  combination 
with  a  number  of  his  neighbours  to  hunt  alternately,  till  they 
should  destroy  her.  At  length  the  hounds  drove  her  into  her 
den,  and  a  number  of  persons  soon  collected  with  guns, 
straw,  fire,  and  sulphur,  to  attack  the  common  enemy.  But 
tiie  dogR  were  afraid  to  approach  her,  and  the  fumes  of  brim- 
Htonc  could  not  force  her  from  the  cavern.  It  was  now  ten 
o\*,lock  at  night.  Mr.  Putnam  proposcfl  to  his  black  servant 
to  descend  into  the  cave,  and  shoot  the  wolf;  but,  as  the  ne- 
gro declined,  he  resolved  to  do  it  himself.  Having  divested 
himself  of  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  and  having  a  long  rope 
fastened  round  his  legs,  by  which  he  might  be  pulled  back  at 
a  concerted  signal,  ho  entered  the  casern,  head  foremost, 
with  a  blazing  torch,  made  of  strips  of  birch  bark,  in  his 
hand.  He  descended  fifteen  feet,  passed  along  horizontally 
ten  feet,  and  then  began  the  gradual  ascent,  which  is  sixteen 
feet  in  length.  He  slowly  proceeded  on  his  hands  and  knees, 
in  an  abode  which  was  silent  as  the  house  of  death.  Cau- 
tiously, glancing  forwards,  he  discovered  tlie  glaring  eye- 
balls of  the  wolf,  who  started  at  the  sight  of  his  torch,  gnash- 
ed her  teetli,  and  gave  a  sullen  growl.  He  immediately  kick- 
ed the  rope,  and  was  drawn  out  with  a  friendly  celerity  and 
violence,  which  not  a  little  bruised  him.  Loading  his  gun 
with  nine  buckshot,  and  carrying  it  in  one  hand,  while  he 
held  the  torch  with  the  otiier,  he  descended  a  second  time. 
As  he  approached  the  wolf,  she  howled,  rolled  her  eyes,  snap- 
ped iier  teeth,  dropped  her  head  between  her  legs,  and  was 
evidently  or\  the  {loint  of  springing  at  him.  At  this  moment 
he  fired  at  her  bead,  and  soon  fouud  himself  drawn  out  of  the 
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cave.  Having  refredied  himself,  he  again  descended,  and 
seizing  the  wolf  by  her  ears,  kicked  the  rope,  and  his  com"* 
panions  above,  with  no  small  exultation,  dragged  them  both 
out  together. 

During  the  French  war  he  was  appointed  to  command  a 
company  of  the  first  troops  which  were  raised  in  Connecti^ 
cut,  in  1755.  He  rendered  much  service  to  the  army  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Crown  Point.  In  1756,  while  near  Ticon- 
deroga.  he  was  repeatedly  in  the  most  imminent  danger.  He 
escaped  in  an  adventure  of  one  night  with  twelve  bullet  holes 
in  his  blanket  In  August  he  was  sent  out  with  several  hun- 
dred men  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy.  Being  ambus* 
caded  by  a  party  of  equal  numbers,  a  general,  but  irregular 
action  took  place.  Putnam  had  discharged  his  fusee  several 
times,  but  at  length  it  missed  fire  while  its  muzzle  was  pre- 
sented to  the  breast  of  a  savage.  The  warrior  with  his  lifted 
Iiatchet  and  a  tremendous  war-whoop  compelled  him  to  sur- 
render, and  then  bound  him  tp  a  tree.  In  the  course  of  the  ac- 
tion the  parties  changed  their  position,  so  as  to  bring  this 
tree  directly  between  them.  The  balls  flew  by  him  inces- 
santly ;  many  struck  the  tree,  and  some  passed  through  his 
clotlics.  The  enemy  now  gained  possession  of  the  ground, 
but  being  afterwards  driven  from  the  field,  they  carried  their 
prisoners  with  them.  At  night  he  was  stripped,  and  a  fire 
was  kindled  to  roast  him  alive.  For  this  purpose  they  led 
him  into  a  dark  forest,  stripped  him  naked,  bound  him  to  a 
tree,  and  piled  dry  brush,  with  other  fuel,  at  a  small  dis- 
tance, in  a  circle  round  him.  They  accompanied  their  la- 
bors, as  if  for  his  funeral  dirge,  with  screams  and  sounds, 
inimitable  but  by  savage  voices.  Then  they  set  tlie  piles  on 
fire.  A  sudden  shower  damped  the  rising  flame.  Still  they 
strove  to  kindle  it ;  at  last  the  blaze  ran  fiercely  round  the 
circle.  Major  Putnam  soon  began  to  feel  the  scorching  heat. 
His  hands  were  so  tied  that  he  could  move  his  body.  I&  often 
shifted  sides  as  the  fire  approached.  This  sight,  at  the  very 
idea  of  which,  all  but  savages  must  shudder,  aflTorded  the 
liighcst  diversion  to  his  inhuman  tormentors,  who  demon- 
strated tlic  delirium  of  their  joy  by  correspondent  yells,  dan- 
ces, and  gesticulations.  He  saw  clearly  that  his  final  hour 
was  inevitably  come.  He  summoned  all  his  resolution,  and 
composed  his  mind,  so  far  as  the  circumstances  could  admit, 
to  bid  an  eternal  farewell  to  all  he  held  most  dear.  To  quit 
the  world  would  scarcely  have  cost  a  single  pang ;  but  for 
the  idea  of  home,  but  for  the  remembrance  of  domestic  en- 
dearments, of  the  aficctionate  partner  of  his  soul,  and  of  their 
beloved  offspring.  His  thouglit  was  ultimately  fixed  on  a 
happier  state  of  eustence,  beyond  the  tortures  he  was  begin- 
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ning  to  endure.  The  bitterness  of  death,  even  of  that  deatii 
which  is  accompanied  with  the  keenest  agonies,  vras,  in  a 
manner,  past :  nature,  with  a  feeble  struggle,  was  quitting 
its  last  hold  on  sublunar}'  things,  when  a  French  officer  rush- 
ed through  the  crowd,  opened  a  way  by  scattering  the  burn- 
ing brands,  and  unbound  the  victim.  It  was  Molang  himself, 
to  whom  a  savage,  unwilling  to  see  another  human  Tictim 
immolated,  had  run  and  communicated  the  tidings.  That 
commandant  spurned  and  severely  reprimanded  the  barba- 
rians, whose  nocturnal  powwas  and  hellish  orgies  he  sud- 
denly ended.  Putnam  did  not  want  for  feeling  or  gratitude^ 
The  French  commander,  fearing  to  trust  him  alone  with 
them,  remained  till  he  could  safely  deliver  hiui  into  the  hands 
of  his  master. 

The  savage  approached  his  prisoner  kindly,  and  seemed  to 
treat  him  with  particular  affection.  He  offered  him  some 
hard  biscuit ;  but  finding  that  he  could  not  chew  them,  on  ac- 
count of  the  blow  he  had  received  from  the  Frenchman,  this 
more  humane  savage  soaked  some  of  the  biscuit  in  water,  and 
made  him  suck  the  pulp-like  part.  Determined,  however,  not 
to  lose  his  captive,  the  refreshment  being  finished,  he  took 
the  moccasons  from  his  feet,  and  tied  them  to  one  of  his 
wrists ;  then  directing  him  to  lie  down  on  his  back  on  the 
bare  ground,  he  sti-etched  one  arm  to  its  full  length,  and 
bound  it  fast  to  a  young  tree  ;  the  other  arm  was  extended 
and  bound  in  the  same  manner  :  his  legs  were  stretched  apart, 
and  fastened  to  two  sapplings.  Then  a  number  of  tall,  but 
slender  poles  were  cut  down,  which,  with  some  long  bushes, 
were  laid  across  his  body  from  head  to  foot  -  on  each  side  li^ 
as  many  Indians  as  could  conveniently  find  lodging,  in  onler 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  his  escape.  In  this  disagreeable 
and  painful  posture  he  remained  till  morning.  During  the 
night,  the  longest  and  most  dreary  conceivable,  our  hero  used 
to  relate  that  he  felt  a  ray  of  cheerfulness  coine  casually 
across  his  mind,  and  could  not  e\en  refrain  from  smiling 
when  he  reflected  on  this  ludici*ous  group  for  a  painter,  of 
which  he  himself  was  the  principal  figure. 

The  next  day  he  was  allowed  his  blanket  and  moccasons, 
and  permitted  to  march  without  carrying  any  pack,  or  it- 
ceiving  any  insult  To  allay  his  extreme  hunger,  a  little 
bear's  meat  was  given,  which  he  sucked  thi*ough  his  teeth. 
At  night  the  party  arrived  at  Ticonderoga,  and  the  prisoner 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  a  Fi-ench  guard. 

The  savages,  who  had  been  prevented  from  glutting  their 
diabolical  thirst  for  blood,  took  this  opportunity  of  marffest- 
ing  their  malevolence  for  the  disapfiointment,  by  horrid  gri- 
maces and  angry  gestures ;  but  they  were  sufTcred  no  more 
to  offer  violence  or  personal  indignity  to  him. 
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After  having  been  examined  by  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm, 
Major  Putnam  was  conducted  to  Montreal  by  a  French  offi- 
cer,  who  treated  him  with  the  greatest  indulgence  and  hu- 
manity. 

At  this  place  were  several  prisoners.  Colonel  Peter  Schuy- 
ler, remarkable  for  his  philanthropy,  generosity,  and  friend- 
ship, was  of  the  number.  No  sooner  had  he  heard  of  Major 
Putnam's  arrival,  than  he  went  to  the  interpreter's  quarters, 
and  inquired  whether  he  had  a  Provincial  major  in  his  cus- 
tody. He  found  Major  Putpam  in  a  comfortless  condition, 
without  coat  waistcoat*  or  hose :  the  remnant  of  his  clothing 
miserably  dirty  and  ragged,  his  beard  long  and  squalid,  his 
legs  torn  by  thorns  and  briers,  his  face  gashed  with  wounds, 
and  swollen  with  bruises.  Colonel  Schuyler,  irritated  beyond 
all  sufferance  at  such  a  sight,  could  scarcely  restrain  his 
spee-ch  within  limits  consistent  with  the  prudence  of  a  priso- 
ner, and  the  meekness  of  a  Christian.  Major  Putnam  was 
immediately  treated  according  to  his  rank^  clothed  in  a  de- 
cent manner,  and  supplied  with  money  by  this  liberal  and 
sympathetic  patron  of  the  distressed ;  and  by  his  assistance 
he  was  soon  after  exchanged. 

When  general  Amiierst  was  marching  across  the  country 
to  Canada,  the  army  coming  to  one  of  the  lakes,  which  they 
were  obliged  to  pass,  found  the  French  had  an  armed  vessel 
of  twelve  guns  upon  it  He  was  in  great  distress,  his  boats 
were  no  match  for  her ;  and  slie  alone  was  capable  of  sinking 
his  whole  army  in  that  situation.  While  he  was  pondering 
what  should  be  done,  Putnam  comes  to  him,  and  says,  ^^Gen- 
eraU  tliat  ship  must  he  taken."  **  Aye,"  says  Amherst,  **I 
would  give  the  world  she  was  taken.*'  **  Pll  take  her,'*  says 
Putnam.  Amherst  smiled,  and  asked  how?  ^'Give  me  some 
wedges,  a  beetle,  (a  large  wooden  hammer,  or  maul,  used 
for  driving  wedges,)  and  a  few  men  of  my  own  choice."  Am- 
herst could  not  conceive  how  an  armed  vessel  was  to  be  taken 
by  four  or  five  men,  a  beetle  and  wedges.  However,  he  gran- 
ted Putnam's  request  When  night  came,  Putnam,  with  his 
materials  and  men,  went  in  a  boat  under  the  vessel's  stem, 
and  in  an  instant  drove  in  the  wedges  between  the  rudder 
and  ship,  and  left  her.  In  the  morning,  the  sails  were  seen 
fluttering  about:  she  was  adrift  in  tiie  middle  of  tlie  lake ;  and 
being  presently  blown  asliore,  was  easily  taken. 

At  tlie  commencement  of  hostilities  between  the  colonies 
and  the  mother  country,  Colonel  Putnam,  on  hearing  of  the 
battle  at  Lexington,  left  his  plough  in  the  middle  of  the.field, 
and  without  changing  his  clothes,  repaired  to  Cambridge, 
riding  in  a  single  day  one  hundred  miles.  He  was  soon  ap- 
pointed a  major  general  in  the  provincial  army,  and  return- 
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i  ng  to  Connecticut,  he  made  no  delay  in  bringing  on  a  body 
of  troops. 

Among  other  exampIcR  of  patriotism  that  might  be  related, 
tlic  following  is  fi'om  a  living  witness.  The  day  that  the  re* 
port  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  reached  Barnstable^  a  com- 
pany of  militia  immediately  assembled  and  marched  oflT  to 
Cambridge.  In  the  front  rank  thei*e  was  a  young  man,  the 
son  of  a  respectable  farmer,  and  his  only  child.  In  marc^hing 
from  the  village,  as  they  passed  his  house,  he  came  out  to 
meet  tliem.  Thei'e  was  a  momentary  halt  The  drum  and 
fife  paused  for  an  instant.  The  father,  (fuppi*essing  a  strong 
and  evident  emotion,  said,  **  God  be  with  you  all.  my  friends! 
and  John,  if  you,  my  son,  are  called  into  battle,  take  care 
that  you  behave  like  a  man,  or  else  let  me  never  see  >our  face 
again !"  A  tear  started  into  every  oyo,  and  the  march  was 
resumed. 

Not  long  after  his  appointment,  the  commander  of  the  Bri- 
tish army,  unwilling  that  so  valuable  an  ofHccr  should  act  in 
opposition,  privately  conveyed  to  him  a  proposal  that  If  be 
would  quit  the  rebel  party,  he  might  rely  on  being  made  a 
major  general  in  the  British  establishment,  and  receiving  a 
great  pecuniary  compensation  for  his  services  ;  but  he  spum- 
ed tlie  offer.  On  the  16th  of  June,  1775,  it  was  determined 
in  a  council  of  war,  at  which  General  Putnam  assisted,  tfiat 
a  fortified  post  should  bo  established  at  or  near  Bunker  hill. 
Greueral  Putnam  marched  with  the  first  detachment,  and  com- 
menced the  work  :  he  was  the  principal  agent  or  engineer 
who  traced  the  lines  of  the  redoubt,  and  he  continued  most  if 
not  all  the  night  with  the  workmen ;  at  any  rate  he  was  on 
the  spot  before  sun-rising  in  the  morning,  and  had  taken  bis 
station  on  the  top  of  Bunker  hill,  and  participated  in  tlic 
dangcTf  as  well  as  the  glory  of  that  day. 

When  the  army  was  organized  by  general  Washington  at 
Cambridge,  general  Putnam  was  appointed  to  command  the 
reserve.  In  August,  1776,  he  was  stationed  at  Brooklyn,  on 
Long  Island.  After  the  defeat  of  our  army,  on  the  27th  of 
that  month,  he  went  to  New  York,  and  was  very  scrviceablo 
in  the  city  and  neighborhood.  In  October  or  November,  lie 
was  sent  to  Philadelphia  to  fortify  that  city.  In  January, 
1777,  he  was  directed  to  take  post  at  Princeton,  where  he 
continued  until  spring.  At  this  place,  a  sick  prisoner,  a  cap- 
tain, requested  that  a  friend  in  the  British  army  at  Brumi- 
wick,  might  be  sent  for,  to  assist  him  in  making  his  will. 
Putnam  was  perplexed.  He  had  but  fifty  men  under  his  com- 
mand, and  did  not  wish  to  have  his' weakness  known;  but 
yet  he  was  unwilling  to  deny  the  request  He,  however, 
sent  a  flag  of  truce,  and  directed  the  officer  to  be  brought  In 
the  flight    In  the  creningi  lights  were  placed  in  all  the  coU 
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lege  windows,  and  in  every  apartment  of  the  vacant  houses 
thi*ougbout  the  town.  The  officer,  on  his  return,  reported 
that  general  Putnam's  army,  could  not  consist  of  less  than 
four  or  five-thousand  men.  In  the  spring,  he  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  a  separate  army,  in  the  highlands  of  New 
York.  One  Palmer,  a  lieutenant  in  the  tory  new  levies,  was 
detected  in  the  camp :  governor  Tyron  reclaimed  him  as  a 
British  officer,  threatening  vengeance  if  he  was  not  restored. 
General  Putnam  wrote  the  following  pithy  reply. 

'^  Sir — ^Nathan  Palmer,  a  lieutenant  in  your  king's  ser- 
vice was  taken  in  my  camp  as  a  spy ;  he  was  tried  as  a  spy ; 
lie  was  condemned  as  a  spy ;  and  he  shall  be  hanged  as  a  spy. 

*'  ISRAEL  PUTNAM.'* 

"P.  S.  AfternooTk     He  is  hanged." 

After  the  loss  of  fort  Montgomery,  the  commander  in  chief 
determined  to  build  another  fortification,  and  he  directed  ge- 
neral Putnam  to  fix  on  a  spot.  To  him  belongs  the  praise  of 
having  chosen  West  Point.  The  campaign  of  1779,  which 
was  principally  spent  in  strengthening  the  works  at  this  place, 
finislied  the  military  career  of  Putnam.  A  paralytic  afiec* 
tion  impaired  the  activity  of  his  body,  and  he  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  retirement,  retaining  his  relish  for  en- 
joyment, his  love  of  pleasantry,  his  strength  of  memory,  and 
aU  the  faculties  of  his  mind. 

He  died  at  Brooklinc,  Connecticut,  May  29,  1790,  aged 
seventy  two  years. 

PUTNAM,  RuFus,  was  born  in  Sutton,  in  the  state  of 
Massachusetts.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  entered  what  is  called 
the  old  French  war,  in  1736.  In  our  revolutionai^  struggle, 
he  took  an  active  and  decided  part.  He  commanded  a  regi- 
ment at  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  and  performed  the 
part  of  an  engineer  during  the  greater  part  of  the  war.  To- 
wards its  close,  he  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general  by  bre- 
vet. In  1786 — 7,  he  was  engaged  in  organizing  the  Ohio 
Company  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  and  settling  lands  in 
the  Northwest  Territory.  On  the  7th  of  April,  1788,  he,  in 
company  with  about  forty  others,  commenced  the  first  perma- 
ment  settlement  in  the  territory,  a  part  of  which  now  com- 
prises the  state  of  Ohio.  They  located  themselves  at  the 
mcuth  of  the  Muskingum  river,  and  called  their  villag^e  Ma- 
rietta. From  so  small  a  beginning  he  lived  to  see  a  flourish- 
ing State,  composed  of  nearly  seventy  counties,  and  a  popu- 
lation of  seven  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  So  rapid  a 
progress  in  population,  is  without  parallel  In  the  United 
States.  In  1789,  President  Washington  appointed  him  a 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Northwestern  Territory, 
^nd,  in  1791;  he  was  appointed  a  Brigadier  General  in  the 
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army  of  the  Uuited  States  under  General  Wayne.  In  17959 
he  was  appointed  Surveyor  General  of  the  United  Statea^ 
whinh  office  he  held  during  a  part  of  the  presidency  of  Gene* 
ral  Washington*  all  of  Mr.  Adams*s,  and  several  years  no- 
der  President  Jefferson. 

He  died  at  Marietta*  Ohio,  on  the  4th  of  May,  1824,  a|[ed 
eighty  six  years.  His  soul  was  pure  and  unsullied ;  a  chris- 
tian that  carried  the  mantle  of  charity ;  liberal,  generous,  and 
hospitable ;  with  a  large  share  of  philanthropy.  In  a  word, 
he  was  an  honour  to  human  nature. 

RAMSAY,  David,  was  born  in  Lancaster  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  graduated  at  Princeton  college.  New  Jersey, 
in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age.  He  studied  physic  under 
Dr.  Thomas  Bond,  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  the  fifth  who 
obtained  the  degree  of  M.  D.  from  the  Philadelphia  medical 
school,  the  only  institution  of  the  kind  then  in  America.  He 
commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Cecil  county,  Mary* 
land ;  but  in  a  sliort  time  removed  to  Charleston,  South  Ca- 
rolina, where  he  continued  in  practice  until  his  death.  Du- 
ring the  revolutionary  war,  he  espoused,  with  ardor  and  abi- 
lity,  the  cause  of  his  country ;  and  when  Charleston  fell  in- 
to the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  was  with  many  other  distin- 
finished  patriots,  transported  to  St  Augustine,  where  he  suf- 
ercd  a  long  and  rigorous  imprisonment,  during  which  be 
employed  himself  in  historical  researches  and  writings.  In 
1782,  '83.  '85,  and  '86,  he  represented  South  Carolina  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States ;  and  for  the  last  six  montlis  of 
that  period  filled  the  Presidential  chair,  in  the  absence  of 
John  Hancock.  He  represented  the  city  of  Charleston  in  the 
state  legislature,  for  twenty  one  successive  years,  for  the  last 
seven  of  which  he  was  President  of  the  senate  of  that  state. 
To  good  natural  abilities,  and  a  liberal  education,  he  added 
close  application  to  public  business  and  private  studies ;  and 
the  opportunities  which  his  legislative  stations  gave  him, 
were  diligently  improved  in  the  collection  of  official  and  au- 
thentic materials  for  the  various  historical  works  which  ho 
was  engaged  in.  The  principal  of  these,  were  his  Universal 
History  Americanised :  History  of  America,  in  tliree  vo- 
lumes ;  History  of  the  Revolution,  in  two  volumes ;  and  His- 
tory of  South  Carolina,  in  two  volumes.  Besides  these,  he 
published  many  orations  and  essays  on  medical  and  political 
subjects ;  and  an  Historic  and  Biographic  Chart  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  As  an  historian  and  physician,  he  deservedly 
ranks  high  ;  and  as  a  patriot  and  christian,  he  was  revered 
and  esteemed.  He  was  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  honours 
and  usefulness,  by  a  man  whose  insanity  he  was  called  to  bear 
testimony  to  as  a  physician  in  a  court  of  justice ;  and  who. 
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in  revenge^  assassinated  liim  in  the  street  soon  after.  He  lin^ 
gered  a  few  days,  and  died  on  the  6th  of  May*  1815. 

RANDOIiPHy  Peyton,  first  President  of  Congress,  de« 
scended  from  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  respectable  fami* 
lies  in  Virginia,  of  which  colony  he  was  attorney  general,  as 
early  as  1748.  In  1756,  he  formed  a  company  of  a  hundred 
gentlemen,  who  engaged  as  volunteers  against  the  Indians. 
He  commanded  a  company  in  the  regiment  commanded  by  Co- 
lonel Washington.  In  1764,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
house  of  burgesses.  In  1766,  having  resigned  the  office  of  at- 
torney general,  he  w^as  chosen  speaker  of  the  assembly,  to 
the  great  satisfaction  of  all  classes  of  his  fellow  citizens*  In 
1769,  a  new  assembly  was  convened  by  Lord  Botetourt,  who 
had  lately  arrived  as  governor.  This  assembly  proceeded  to 
the  immediate  consideration  of  a  new  grievance  which  was 
about  to  fall  on  the  colonies.  This  was  the  threatened  trans- 
portation to  England,  for  trial,  of  all  persons  who  might  be 
charged  with  treason  in  the  province  of  Massachusetts ;  a 
measure  which  had  passed  both  bouses  of  parliament  The 
assembly  of  Virginia  added  a  decided  protest  to  the  measure, 
and  a  copy  of  their  resolutions  was  onlered  to  be  sent  to  the 
colonial  assemblies  throughout  the  continent,  with  a  request 
that  they  would  concur  therein.  The  assembly  being  sudden- 
ly dissolved  by  the  governor,  the  members  convened  at  a  pri- 
vate house,  w  here,  having  chosen  Mr.  Randolph  as  Modera- 
tor, they  entered  into  a  non-importation  agreement,  the  arti- 
cles of  which  were  signed  by  every  one  present;  among 
whom  were  Peyton  Randolph,  George  Washington,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Patrick  Henry,  R.  C.  Nicholas,  and  many  others, 
second  to  those  only  in  the  remembrance  of  their  country. 

Intelligence  of  the  act  of  parliament,  shutting  up  the  port 
of  Boston,  reached  Williamsburg  on  the  S6th  of  May.  The 
house  of  burgesses,  then  in  session,  instantly  resolved,  that 
the  first  of  June,  the  day  on  which  the  act  was  to  go  into 
operation,  should  be  set  apart  as  a  day  of  fasting,  humilia- 
tion, and  ])rayer ;  that  the  divine  interposition  might  then  be 
implored,  either  to  avert  the  threatening  evils  of  civil  war, 
or  to  give  to  the  people  energy  and  union,  to  meet  them  with 
spirit  and  effect.  In  the  midst  of  further  animated  debate, 
the  assembly  was  abruptly  dissolved  by  Lord  Dunmore.  But 
the  members,  soon  after,  met  as  private  citizens,  and,  their 
late  speaker,  Mr.  Randolph, presiding,  they  unanimously  sign- 
ed an  address'  to  their  countr}  men ;  in  which,  after  recom- 
mending to  them  to  abstain  from  the  purchase  or  use  of  East 
India  commodities,  they  declare,  that  the  late  attack  on  the 
rights  of  a  sister  colony,  menaced  ruin  to  the  rights  of  all, 
unless  the  united  wisdom  of  the  whole  should  be  applied;  and 
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the  committee  of  correspondence^  of  which  Mr.  Randolph  wai 
chairman,  were  therefore  instructed  to  communicate  with  the 
other  colonies  on  the  expediency  of  calling  a  general  congress 
of  delegates,  to  meet  annually,  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating 
on  those  general  measures,  which  the  united  interests  of  Amer- 
ica might  from  time  to  time  require.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
remark,  that  the  meeting  of  the  first  congress  at  Philadelphia, 
in  the  September  following,  was  a  consequence  of  this  recom- 
mendation. 

On  the  first  day  of  August,  the  convention  of  deputies  elec- 
ted by  the  several  counties  of  Virginia,  assembled  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, and  Peyton  Randolph  was  chosen  their  chairman. 
The  first  act  of  this  body  was  a  declaration  of  the  necessity 
of  a  general  congress,  in  order  that  redress  might  be  procu- 
red for  the  much  injured  province  of  Massachusetts,  and  that 
the  other  provinces  might  be  secured  fi*om  the  ravage  and 
ruin  of  arbitrary  taxes.  In  pursuance  of  this  declaration,  on 
the  fifth  of  the  same  month,  they  chose  seven  of  their  most 
distinguished  members,  to  represent  the  colony  in  general 
congress  ;  among  these  were  Peyton  Randolph,  George 
Washington,  Edmund  Pendleton,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  and 
Patrick  Henry.  The  convention,  however,  did  not  dissolve 
itself,  until  it  had  entered  into  a  solemn  agreement,  which  it 
also  recommended  to  the  people,  not  to  import  British  mer- 
chandize or  manufactures,  nor  to  import  nor  even  use  the 
ailicle  of  tea  ;  and  in  case  the  American  grievances  were  not 
redressed  before  the  tenth  of  the  next  August^  to  cease  the 
exportation  of  tabacco,  or  any  other  article  whatever  to 
Great  Britain. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  first  general  congress  at  Philadel- 
phia, on  the  fifth  day  of  September,  1774,  Peyton  Randolph 
was  called,  by  the  united  voice  of  the  members,  to  preside 
over  their  deliberations.  The  character  and  proceedings  of 
that  august  and  enlightened  assembly  are  so  well  known  to 
the  world,  that  to  dwell  upon  them  here  would  be  superfluous. 
It  may  be  permitted,  however,  to  mention  a  i*emarkable  oc- 
currence  which  took  place  on  the  opening  of  congress,  re* 
garding  as  it  docs,  a  personage,  respecting  whom  even  tri- 
fles become  intert*sting.  It  is  related,  on  the  authority  of  the 
venerable  Charles  Thompson,  that,  upon  the  house  being 
summoned  to  prayers,  and  their  chaplain  having  commenced 
the  service,  it  was  perceived,  that  of  all  the  membei*s  present, 
George  Washington  was  the  only  one  who  was  upon  his 
knees.  A  striking  circumstance,  certainly,  and  adding  ano- 
ther ti'ait  to  tlie  character  of  a  man,  who  seemed  destined  to 
be,  in  every  situation  distinguished  from  his  fellow  mortals. 

The  severe  indisposition  of  Mr.  Randolph  obliged  him  to  re- 
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tire  from  tto  chair  on  the  £2d  October  of  this  year,  and  he 
was  succeeded  by  the  honourable  Henry  Middleton  as  presi- 
dent of  congress.  But  his  country  was  not  yet  to  be  deprived 
of  his  valuable  services;  on  the  20th  of  March  1775,  he  ap- 
peared  as  president  of  the  convention  of  deputies,  convened  at 
the  town  of  Richmond,  and  was  again  elected  a  delegate  to 
the  general  congress  which  was  to  be  held  at  Philadelphia, 
on  the  10th  of  the  following  May.  But,  before  he  left  Vir- 
ginia a  second  time,  he  had  more  than  one  occasion  of  display- 
ing the  uncommon  moderation  of  his  character.  About  the 
middle  of  April,  the  conduct  of  lord  Dunmorc,  in  clandestine- 
ly removing  on  board  a  ship  of  war,  the  ]K)wder  of  the  city, 
together  with  his  violent  menaces  against  Williamsburg,  had 
necessarily  excited  the  resentment  of  the  people ;  they  were 
even  upon  the  point  of  entering  his  house  in  an  armed  body ; 
and  nothing,  probably,  but  the  timely  interference  of  their 
venerated  townsman,^Randolph,  would  have  saved  the  gover- 
nor from  their  violence.  A  considerable  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  upper  country  had  also  risen  in  arms.  They 
assembled  at  Fredericksburg,  and  had  just  come  to  a  deci- 
sion to  march  towards  Williamsburg,  when  Mr.  Randolph 
arrived  there  on  his  way  to  Philadelphia.  His  advice,  joined 
by  that  of  his  friend  Edmund  Pendleton,  had  its  usual  influ- 
ence, and  the  volunteer  companies,  generally,  returned  to 
their  several  homes.  There  was,  however,  a  remarkable  ex- 
ception to  this  acquiescence  :  a  small  force,  commanded  by 
the  warm  and  enthusiastic  Patrick  Henry,  actually  proceed- 
ed to  within  a  few  miles  of  Williamsburg ;  where  their  lead- 
er, before  he  would  disband  his  troops,  obtained,  from  the 
king's  receiver  general,  a  bill  for  the  value  of  the  powder  in 
question. 

A  few  days  after  the  meeting  of  Congre-ss,  in  May  1775,  on 
the  arrival  in  America  of  what  was  called  Lord  North's  con- 
ciliatory proposition,  Mi'.  Randolph  again  quitted  the  chair 
of  congress,  and  repaired  to  W^illiamsburg,  where  Lord  Dun- 
more  had  summoned  the  house  of  burgesses  to  assemble  on 
the  first  of  June,  in  order  that  he  might  lay  before  them  the 
proposition  of  the  British  minister.  Mr.  Randolph  resumed 
his  situation  as  speaker  of  the  house,  and,  when  the  answer 
to  Lord  North  was  to  be  given,  anxious  that  its  tone  and  spi- 
rit should  be  such  as  to  have  an  effect  upon  those  of  the  other 
colonies  that  would  follow,  and  meet  the  feelings  of  the  body 
he  had  left,  he  requested  the  aid  of  a  younger  and  more  ar- 
dent pen  ;  and  it  is  to  the  vigorous  conception  of  Jefferson 
that  we  owe  that  bold  and  masterly  production.  The  opposi- 
tion to  it  was  but  feeble,  and  Mr.  Randolph  steadily  supported 
and  carried  it  through  the  house,  with  a  few  softenings  only, 
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\vliicli  it  received)  in  its  course,  from  the  more  timid  mem- 
bers. 

After  the  adjournment  of  the  house  of  burgesses,  he  re- 
turned to  the  congress,  wliich  >^as  still  sitting  at  Philadel- 
])hia.  It  was  generally  expected  that  Mr.  Hancock,  who  had 
succeeded  him  as  President,  would  have  resigned  tlie  chair 
on  his  return.  Mr.  Randolph,  however,  took  his  seat  as  a 
member,  and  entei-ed  readily  into  all  the  momentous  pro- 
ceedings of  that  body.  But  he  was  not  destine^d  to  witness 
the  independence  of  the  country  he  had  loved  and  sened  so 
faithfully.  A  stroke  of  apoplexy  deprived  him  of  life  on  the 
twenty  lirst  of  October  1775,  at  the  age  of  fifty  two  years. 
He  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  with  other  company 
near  Philadelphia.  He  fell  from  his  seat,  and  immediately 
expired.    His  corpse  was  taken  to  Virginia  for  interment. 

Peyton  Randolph  was,  indeed,  a  most  excellent  man,  and 
no  one  was  ever  more  beloved  and  respected  by  his  friends. 
In  manner,  he  was,  ])erhaps,  somewhat  cold  and  reserved  to- 
wards  strangers,  but  of  the  sweetest  affability  when  ripened 
into  acquaintance ;  of  attic  pleasantry  in  conversation,  and 
always  good  humoured  and  conciliatory.  He  was  liberal  in 
his  expences,  but  so  strictly  correct  also,  that  he  never  found 
himself  involved  in  pecuniary  embarrassment.  His  heart  was 
always  open  to  the  amiable  sensibilities  of  our  nature ;  and 
he  performed  as  many  good  acts  as  could  have  been  done 
with  his  fortune,  without  injuriously  impairing  his  means  of 
continuing  them. 

As  a  lawyer,  he  was  w  ell  read,  and  possessed  a  strong  and 
logical  mind.  His  opinions  were  highly  regarded.  They 
presented  always  a  learned  and  sound  view  of  the  subject, 
but  generally,  too,  betraying  an  unwillingness  to  go  into  its 
thorough  developement  For,  being  heavy  and  inert  in  body, 
he  was  rather  too  indolent  and  careless  for  business,  which 
occasioned  him  to  have  a  smaller  portion  of  it  than  his  abili- 
ties would  have  otherwise  commanded.  Indeed,  after  his  ap- 
pointment as  attorney  general,  he  did  not  seem  to  court,  nor 
scarcely  to  welcome  business.  It  ought,  however,  to  be  said 
f)f  him  to  his  honour,  that  in  the  discharge  of  that  office  he 
considered  himself  equally  charged  with  the  rights  of  the  co- 
lony as  witli  those  of  the  crow  n  :  and  that,  in  criminal  pro- 
secutions, exaggerating  nothing,  he  aimed  only  to  arrive  at 
a  candid  and  just  state  of  the  transaction,  believing  it  more 
a  duty  to  save  an  innocent,  than  to  convict  a  guilty,  man. 

As  a  politician  he  was  firm  in  his  principles,  and  steady  in 
his  o]»position  to  foreign  usurpation ;  but  with  the  other 
older  members  of  the  assembly,  generally  yielding  the  lead 
to  the  younger:  i<»!itenting  himself  with  tempering  thei^  ex- 
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treme  ardour^  and  so  far  moderating  their  pace,  as  to  pi*e?ent 
their  going  too  much  in  advance  of  public  sentiment.  Ue 
presided  in  the  house  of  burgesses,  and  subsequently,  in  the 
general  congress,  with  uncommon  dignity ;  and,  although 
not  eloquent,  yet  when  he  spoke,  his  matter  was,  so  substan- 
tial, that  no  man  commanded  more  attention.  This,  joined 
with  the  universal  knowledge  of  his  worth,  gave  him  a  weight 
in  the  assembly  of  Virginia,  which  few  ever  attained. 

He  left  no  issne,  and  his  fortune  was  bequeathed  to  his  wi- 
dow,  and  his  nephew,  the  late  Edmund  Randolph. 

REED,  Joseph,  President  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania, 
born  in  the  state  of  New-Jersey,  the  27th  of  August,  A.  D. 
1741.  In  the  year  1757,  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen,  he  grad- 
uated with  consirlerable  honour,  at  Princeton  college.  Hav- 
ing studied  the  law  witli  Richard  Stockton,  Esquire,  an  emi- 
nent counsellor  of  that  place,  he  visited  England  and  pursu- 
ed his  studies  in  the  temple,  until  the  disturbances  which  first 
broke  out  in  the  colonies  oii  the  passage  of  the  stamp  act.  On 
his  return  to  his  native  country,  he  commenced  tlie  practice 
of  the  law,  and  bor3  a  distinguished  part  in  the  political  com- 
motions of  the  day.  Having  married  the  daughter  of  Dennis 
De  Berdt,  an  eminent  merchant  of  London,  and  before  the 
American  revolution,  agent  for  tlic  province  of  Massachu- 
setts, he  soon  after  returned  to  America  and  practised  the  law 
with  eminent  success  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Finding 
that  reconciliation  with  the  mother  country  was  not  to  be  ac- 
complished without  the  sacrifice  of  honour  as  well  as  liberty, 
he  became  one  of  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  independence. 
In  1774,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  committee  of  corres- 
pondence of  Philadelphia,  and  afterwards  president  of  the 
convention,  and,  subsequently,  member  of  the  continental 
congress.  On  the  formation  of  the  army  he  resigned  a  lucra- 
tive practice,  which  he  was  enjoying  at  Philadelphia,  and  re- 
paired to  the  ramp  at  Cambridge,  where  he  was  appointed 
aid-de-camp  and  secretary  to  General  Washington  ;  and  al- 
though merely  acting  as  a  volunteer,  he  displayed  in  this 
campaign,  on  many  occasions,  the  greatest  courage  and  mili- 
tary ability.  At  the  opening  of  the  campaign  in  1776,  on  the 
promotion  of  General  Grates,  he  was  advanced,  at  the  special 
recommendation  of  General  Washington,  to  the  post  of  ad- 
jutant-general, and  bore  an  active  part  in  this  campaign,  his 
local  knowledge  of  the  country  being  eminently  useful  in  the 
affair  at  Trenton,  and  at  the  battle  of  Princetcm :  in  the  course 
of  these  events,  and  the  constant  follower  of  his  tortunes,  he 
enjoyed  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  commander  in  chieL 
At  the  end  of  the  year  he  resigned  the  office  of  adjutant-gene- 
ral, and  was  immediately  appointed  a  general  officer,  with  a 
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view  to  tlic  command  of  cavalry  ;  but  owing  <o  the  difficulty 
of  raising  troops,  and  the  very  detached  parties  in  which  they 
were  employed,  he  was  prevented  from  acting  in  that  station. 
He  still  attended  the  army,  and  from  the  entrance  of  the  Bri- 
tish army  into  Pennsylvania,  till  the  close  of  the  campaign  in 
1777,  he  was  seldom  absent.  He  was  engaged  at  the  battle 
of  Germantown,  and  at  White  Marsh  assisted  general  Potter 
in  drawing  up  the  militia*  In  1778,  he  was  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  and  signed  the  articles  of  confederation. 
About  this  time  the  British  commissioners,  governor  John- 
stone, lord  Carlisle,  and  Mr.  Eden,  invested  with  power  to 
treat  of  peace,  arrived  in  America,  and  governor  Johnstone, 
the  principal  of  them,  addressed  private  letters  to  Henry 
Laurens,  Joseph  Reed,  Francis  Dana,  and  Robert  Morris« 
offering  them  many  advantages  in  case  they  would  lend 
themselves  to  his  views.  Private  information  was  communi- 
cated from  govenior  Johnstone  to  general  Reed,  that  in  case 
he  would  exert  his  abilities  to  promote  a  reconciliation,  ten 
thousand  ]>ounds  sterling,  and  the  most  valuable  office  in  the 
colonies,  were  at  his  disposal ;  to  which  Mr.  Reed  made  this 
memorable  reply  :  **  that  he  was  not  worth  purchasing ;  hut 
that^  such  as  fie  was,  the  king  of  Great  Britain  was  not  rich 
enough  to  do  it.**  These  transactions  caused  a  re^solution  in 
congress,  by  which  they  refused  to  hold  any  further  commu- 
nication with  that  commissioner.  Grovernor  Johnstone,  on 
his  return  to  England,  denied,  in  parliament,  ever  having 
made  such  offers ;  in  consequence  of  which  general  Reed  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  in  which  the  whole  transaction  was  clear- 
ly and  satisfactorily  pi-oved,  and  which  was  extensively  cir- 
culated, both  in  England  and  America. 

In  1778,  he  was  unanimously  elected  president  of  the  su- 
preme executive  council  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  to 
which  office  he  was  elected  annually,  with  equal  unanimity, 
for  the  constitutional  period  of  three  years.  About  this  time 
there  existed  violent  parties  in  the  state,  and  several  serious 
commotions  occurred,  particularly  a  large  armed  insurrec- 
tion in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  which  ho  suppressed,  and 
rescued  a  number  of  distinguished  citizens  from  the  most  im- 
minent danger  of  their  lives  at  the  risk  of  his  own,  for  which 
he  received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  the  legislature  of  the  state. 

At  the  time  of  the  defection  of  the  Pennsylvania  line^  go- 
vernor Reed  exerted  himself  strenuously  to  bring  back  the 
revolters,  in  which  he  ultimately  succeeded.  Amidst  the  most 
difficult  and'trying  scenes,  his  administration  exhibited  the 
most  disintei*ested  zeal  and  firmness  of  decision.  In  the  civil 

gart  of  his  character,  his  knowledge  of  the  law  was  very  usc- 
il  10  a  new  and  unsettled  government ;  so  that,  although  he 
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found  in  it  no  small  weakness  and  confasion,  he  left  it  at  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  olBcey  in  as  much  tranquillity  and  en- 
ergy as  could  be  expected  from  the  time  and  circumstances  of 
the  war.  In  the  year  ITSl,  on  the  expiration  of  his  term  of 
office,  he  returned  to  the  duties  of  his  profession. 

General  Reed  was  very  fortunate  in  his  military  career, 
for,  although  he  was  in  almost  every  engagement  in  the 
northern  and  eastern  section  of  the  union,  during  the  war,  he 
never  was  wounded ;  he  had  three  horses  killed  under  him, 
one  at  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine,  one  in  the  skirmish  at  White 
Marsh,  and  one  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth.  During  the 
whole  of  the  war  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  and  friendship  of 
generals  Washington,  Greene,  Wayne,  Steuben,  la  Fayette, 
and  many  others  of  the  most  distinguished  characters  of  the 
revolution,  with  whom  he  was  in  habits  of  the  most  confiden- 
tial intercourse  and  correspondence.  The  friendship  that 
existed  between  general  Reed  and  general  Greene^  is  parti- 
cularly mentioned  by  the  biographer  of  general  Greene. 
^  Among  the  many  ine^stimable  friends  who  attached  them- 
selves to  him,  during  his  military  career,  there  was  no  one 
whom  general  Greene  prized  more,  or  more  justly,  than  the 
late  governor  Reed,  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  before  tliis  gen- 
tleman had  immortalized  himself  by  his  celebrated  reply  to 
the  agent  of  corruption,  that  these  two  distinguished  patriots 
had  begun  to  feel  for  each  other,  the  sympathies  of  congenial 
souls.  Mr.  Reed  had  accompanied  general  Washington  to 
Boston,  when  he  first  took  command  of  the  American  army; 
where  lie  became  acquainted  with*Greene,  and,  as  was  almost 
invariably  the  case  with  those  who  became  acquainted  with 
him,  and  had  hearts  to  acknowledge  his  worth,  a  friendship 
ensued  which  lasted  with  their  lives.''  Had  the  life  of 
general  Reed  been  sufficiently  prolonged,  be  would  have  dis- 
charged, in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  subject,  the  debt  of  na- 
tional gratitude  to  which  the  efibris  of  the  biographer  of  gene- 
ral Gi*eenc  have  been  successfully  dedicated,  who  had  in 
his  possession  the  outlines  of  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  general 
Greene  by  this  friend. 

In  the  year  1 784,  he  again  visited  England  for  the  sake  of 
his  health,  but  his  voyage  was  attended  with  but  little  effect 
as  in  the  following  year  he  fell  a  victim  to  a  disease,  most 
probably  brought  on  by  the  fatigue  and  exposure  to  which  he 
was  constantly  subjected.  In  private  life,  he  was  accomplish- 
ed in  his  manners,  pure  in  his  morals,  fervent  and  faithful  in 
his  attachments. 

On  the  5th  of  March,  1785,  in  the  43d  year  of  his  ^e,  too 
soon  for  his  country  and  his  friends,  he  departed  a  life,  ac- 
tive, useful,  and  glorious.    Bis  remains  were  interred  in  the 
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Presbyterian  ground,  in  Arch  street,  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, attended  by  the  president  and  executive  council,  and  the 
speaker  and  the  general  assembly  of  the  state. 

REVERE,  Favl,  was  an  active  and  influential  patriot  Mi 
the  cominencement  of  the  revolution,  associating  w^ith  a  mm- 
berof  mechanics  who  watched  with  a  vigilant  eye  every  move 
of  the  British,  and  promptly  communicated  intelligence  to  the 
proper  authority.  In  the  evening  preceding  the  19th  of  April, 
1775,  Colonel  Revere  was  one  of  the  first  who  discovered 
that  a  British  detachment  was  ordered  on  an  expedition  into 
the  country,  and  with  the  utmost  despatch  repaired  to  Lex- 
ington,  spreading  the  alarm  among  the  militia,  and  giving 
notice  to  Messrs.  Hancock  and  Adams,  who  were  then  at  the 
house  of  the  clergyman  in  that  town,  that  they  might  escape 
the  impending  danger.  Colonel  Revere  was  afterwards 
appointed  to  command  a  regiment  of  artillery  in  the  militia,, 
and  was  on  the  unfortunate  Penobscot  expedition  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1779.  He  was  through  life,  esteemed  for  unimpeach- 
able integrity*  attachment  to  correct  political  principles,  and 
as  a  useful  citizen.  He  died  in  Boston,  1818,  in  his  eighty 
fourth  year. 

RUSH,  Benjamin,  was  born  the  24th  or  December,  1745, 
on  his  father's  estate,  about  twelve  miles  from  the  city  id 
Philadelphia.  His  ancestors  followed  William  Penn  firooi 
England  to  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  1683.  His  father  died 
while  lie  was  yet  young.  At  the  age  of  nine  years  he  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  his  maternal  uncle,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Samuel  Finley,  an  excellent  scholar,  whose  talents  and  learn- 
ing afterwards  elevated  him  to  the  presidency  of  Princeton 
college.  At  this  school  young  Rush  i*emained  five  years.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen,  after  completing  his  course  of  classical 
studies,  he  was  removed  to  the  college  at  Princeton,  then  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  President  Davis.  At  college  young 
Rush  became  distinguished  for  his  talents,  his  uncommon  pro- 
gress in  his  studies,  and  especially  for  his  eloquence  in  pub- 
lic speaking. 

In  the  year  1760,  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen,  young  Rush 
received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  The  next  succeed- 
ing six  years  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  medicine,  under 
Dr.  John  Redman,  at  that  time  an  eminent  practitioner  iu 
the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Having,  with  great  fidelity,  com- 
pleted his  course  of  medical  studies  under  Dr.  Redman,  he 
embarked  for  Europe,  and  passed  two  years  at  the  universi- 
ty of  Edinburgh  attending  the  lectures  of  those  celebrated 
professors.  Dr.  Munro,  Dr.  Gregory,  Dr.  CuUen,  and  Dr. 
Black. 

In  the  spring  of  1768,  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
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Medicine.  From  Edinburgh  Dr.  Rash  pn>€eeded  to  Londim, 
wliere,  in  attendance  upon  the  hospitals  of  that  city,  he  made 
roany  accessions  to  the  stock  of  knowledge  already  acquired. 
In  the  spring  of  1769,  after  visiting  Paris,  he  returned  to 
his  native  country,  and  immediately  commenced  the  practice 
of  physic  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  which  he  soon  be- 
came eminently  distinguished.  In  a  few  months  he  was  elec- 
ted a  professor  in  the  medical  school  which  had  been  recent- 
ly established  by  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Shippen,  Dr.  Kuhn, 
Dr.  Morgan,  and  Dr.  Bond. 

But  Dr.  Rush  did  not  confine  his  attention  and  pursuits 
either  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  or  to  the  duties  of  his  pro- 
fessorship :  his  ardent  mind  did  not  permit  him  to  be  an  in- 
active spectator  of  those  important  public  events  which  oc- 
curred in  the  early  period  of  his  life. 

The  American  revolution ;  the  independence  of  his  coun- 
try ;  'the  establishment  of  a  new  constitution  of  government 
for  the  United  States,  and  the  amelioration  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  his  own  particular  state,  all  successively  interested 
his  feelings,  and  induced  him  to  take  an  active  concern  in  the 
scenes  that  were  passing.  He  held  a  seat  in  the  celebrated 
congress  of  1776,  as  a  representative  of  the  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  subscribed  the  ever  memorable  instrument  of 
American  independence.  In  1777  he  was  appointed  physi- 
cian general  of  the  military  hospital  for  the  middle  depart- 
ment ;  and  in  the  year  1787,  he  received  the  additional  grati- 
fication and  evidence  of  his  country's  confidence  in  his  ta- 
lents, his  integrity,  and  his  patriotism,  by  being  chosen  a 
member  of  the  state  convention  for  the  adoption  of  the  fede- 
ral constitution. 

These  great  events  being  accomplished.  Dr.  Rush  gradu- 
ally retired  from  political  life,  resolved  to  dedicate  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days  to  the  practice  of  his  profession,  the  per- 
formance of  his  collegiate  duties,  and  the  publication  of  those 
doctrines  and  principles  in  medicine  which  he  considered 
calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of  his  favourite  science,  or 
to  diminish  the  evils  of  human  life. 

In  1789,  Dr.  Rush  was  elected  the  successor  of  Dr.  Mor- 
gan to  the  chair  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic.  In 
1791,  he  was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  the  institutes 
of  medicine,  and  clinical  practice;  and  in  1805,  upon  the 
'  resignation  of  Dr.  Ruhn,  he  was  chosen  to  the  united  pro- 
fessorships of  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic,  and  of-clini- 
cal  medicine,  which  he  held  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Besides  these  delegated  and  officii  trusts,  he  took,  as  a 
member  of  the  community,  a  very  prominent  concern  in  all 
the  leading  national  transactions  that  occurred  from  the  com- 
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mencement  of  ttie  revolutionary  war  till  the  organization  of 
our  present  form  of  government  Contemporary  with  tlii» 
latter  event  was  the  termination  of  his  political  life.  He  ar> 
terwards  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  his  profession^  and  to 
the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  private  citizen.  The  only 
appointment  he  ever  held  under  the  federal  government  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  all  that  he  had  contributed  towards  its 
establishment,  was  that  of  cashier  of  the  mint  of  the  United 
States. 

In  addition  to  those  already  enumerated^  he  held  many 
other  places  of  honour  and  confidence,  wliich  were  conferred 
on  him  by  the  suffrages  of  selex^t  associations.  He  was,  for 
many  years,  one  of  the  physicians  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital, to  the  interests  of  which  he  most  faithfully  devoted  a 
portion  of  his  time.  He  was  president  of  the  American  So- 
ciety for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  vice  president  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Bible  Society,  an  early  member,  and,  for  a  time, 
president  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  Society,  one  of  the  vice 
presidents  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  many  other  learned  and  benevolent  institutions,  both 
in  America  and  Europe. 

In  private  charities  and  acts  of  hospitality,  in  public  con- 
tributions for  benevolent  purposes,  and  in  donations  to 
churches,  colleges  and  other  useful  establishments.  Dr.  Rush 
was  always  liberal ;  more  so,  perhaps,  during  a  part  of  his 
life,  than  was  consistent  with  his  income.  But  his  object  was 
to  do  good,  and  he  recognized  no  value  in  money,  except 
what  arose  from  the  proper  employment  of  it  His  charities 
as  a  physician  were  also  extensive ;  for  throughout  the  whole 
of  his  life,  he  regularly  set  apart  a  portion  of  his  time  for 
the  rendering  of  professional  services  to  the  poor.  Those 
persons  in  particular,  who,  in  a  season  of  prosperity,  had 
employed  him  as  their  physician,  he  never  forsook  in  the  hour 
of  their  adversity,  when  the  hand  of  iienury  was  heavy  on 
their  spirits.  To  their  shattered  and  de.sponding  mindis  he 
feelingly  administered  the  balm  of  comfort,  while,  by  his  at- 
tention and  skill,  he  removed  or  alleviated  their  bodily  suf- 
ferings. 

But  an  hour  awaited  himself,  the  severities  of  which  nei- 
ther caution  could  avert,  art  countervail,  nor  all  the  solici- 
tudes of  kindness  assuage.  In  the  midst  of  his  honours  and 
usefulness,  advanced  in  years,  but  in  the  meridian  of  his 
fame,  he  died,  after  a  short  illness,  on  the  19th  of  April,  1813. 
From  one  extreme  of  the  United  States  to  the  other,  tlie  event 
was  productive  of  emotions  of  sorrow.  Since  the  death  of 
Washington,  no  man,  perhaps,  in  America  was  better  known, 
more  sincerely  beloved,  or  held  in  higher  admiration  and  ea- 
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teem.  Eten  In  Europe  the  tear  of  sensibility  descended  on 
bis  ashes,  and  the  voice  of  eulogy  was  raised  to  bis  memoir : 
for  the  man  of  genius  and  learning,  science  and  active  phi- 
lanthropy, becomes  deservedly  the  favourite  of  the  civilized 
world. 

In  enumerating  the  excellencies  of  Dr.  Rush's  character, 
it  would  be  an  unjustifiable  omission  not  to  mention,  that  du- 
ring his  whole  life  he  was  distinguished  by  a  spirit  of  prac- 
tical piety,  and  a  strict  observance  of  the  rites  and  ordinan- 
ces of  the  Christian  religion. 

His  person  was  above  the  middle  stature,  and  his  figure 
slender  but  well  proportioned.  His  forehead  was  prominent, 
his  nose  acquiline,  his  eyes  blue,  and  highly  animated,  and 
previously  to  the  loss  of  his  teeth,  his  mouth  and  chin  ex- 
pressive and  comely.  The  diameter  of  his  bead  from  front 
to  back  was  uncommonly  large.  His  features  combined,  be- 
spoke the  strength  and  activity  of  his  intellect.  His  look 
was  fixed,  and  his  whole  demeanor  thoughtful  and  grave. 

He  was  temperate  in  his  diet,  neat  in  his  dress,  sociable 
in  his  habits,  and  a  well  bi*ed  gentleman  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  world.  In  colloquial  powers  he  had  but  few  equals, 
and  no  one,  perhaps,  could  be  held  his  superior.  His  con- 
versation was  an  Attic  repast,  which,  far  from  cloying*  in- 
vigorated the  appetites  of  those  who  partook  of  it.  Tet  none 
^  could  enjoy  it  without  being  conscious  of  intellectual  refresh- 
ment :  so  ample  were  his  resources,  and  so  felicitous  his  talent 
for  the  communication  of  knowledge. 

SCAMMEL,  Alexander,  was  born  in  Mendon,  Massa- 
chusetts. He  graduated  at  Harvard  college,  in  1T69,  and 
was  employed  for  some  time  as  a  teacher  of  a  school,  and  a 
surveyor  of  lands.  In  1775,  he  was  appointed  brigade  major, 
and  in  1776,  colonel  of  the  third  battalion  of  continental 
troops  raised  in  New  Hampshire.  In  1771,  colonel  Scammel 
commanded  the  third  regiment  of  that  state,  and  was  wound- 
ed in  the  desperate  battle  of  Saratoga.  In  1780,  the  levy  of 
New  Hampshire  was  reduced  to  two  regiments,  when  he  com- 
manded the  first.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  adjutant  ge- 
neral of  the  American  armies,  in  which  oflBce  he  was  deser- 
vedly popular,  and  secured  the  esteem  of  the  officers  of  the 
army  generally.  With  this  situation  he  became  dissatisfied, 
because  it  often  excused  him  from  those  dangers  to  which 
others  were  exposed ;  and  preferring  a  more  active  command, 
he  was  put  at  the  head  of  a  regiment  of  light  infantry.  On 
the  30th  of  September,  1781,  at  the  memorable  and  successful 
siege  of  Torktown,  he  was  officer  of  the  day ;  and  while  re- 
connoitering  the  situation  of  the  enemy,  was  surprised  by  a 
party  of  their  horse ;  and  after  being  taken  prisoner,  was 
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inhumanly  wounded  by  them.  He  was  conreyed  to  the  cVcj 
of  Williamsburgf  Virginia,  where  he  died  October  6,  1781* 

He  was  an  officer  of  uncommon  merit,  and  of  the  most 
amiable  manners ;  and  was  sincerely  regretted  by  all  who 
had  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance,  and  particularly  by  the 
officers  of  the  American  army.  The  following  lines  were 
written  the  day  after  the  capitulation  of  lord  Cornwallisy  at 
Yorktown,  and  placed  on  the  tomb-stone  of  colonel  Scammel : 

*^  What  tho'  no  angel  glanc'd  aside  the  ball, 
Mor  allied  arms  pour'd  vengeance  for  his  fall ; 
Brave  Scammel's  fame,  to  distant  i*egions  known, 
Shall  last  beyond  this  monumental  stone, 
"Which  conquering  armies  (from  their  toils  returned) 
Rear'd  to  his  glory,,  while  his  fate  they  mourn*d.*' 

SCHAICK,  GosEN  Van,  a  brigadier  general  in  the  Uni*' 
ted  States  army,  was  the  son  of  Sybrant  G.  Van  Schaick, 
Esq.  formerly  mayor  of  the  city  of  Albany,  and  was  bom  in 
the  year  1737.  In  the  year  1756,  at  the  early  age  of  nine- 
teen, he  entered  the  British  army  as  a  lieutenant  under  the 
patronage  of  lord  Lioudon,  his  father's  friend.  He  served 
through  the  remainder  of  the  Fi'ench  war,  and  rose  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  in  1760.  When  the  revolution- 
ary war  commenced,  he  took  sides  with  his  native  country^ 
A  muster  of  the  militia  having  been  made  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Hudson  river,  opposite  the  city  of  Albany,  not  a  person 
was  found  among  them  capable  of  taking  command.  At  this 
emergency,  colonel  Van  Schaick  was  requested  to  go  over 
and  take  charge  of  the  drill ;  and  he  particularly  distinguish- 
ed himself  on  that  occasion  by  introducing  confidence  and  re- 
gularity among  them.  He  afterwards  commanded  the  first 
New  York  regiment  in  the  line.  He  was  at  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth court  house,  and  in  1779,  headed  an  expedition  against 
the  Onondaga  Indian  settlements.  With  the  assistance  of 
colonel  Willet  and  major  Cochran,  the  objects  were  complete- 
ly effected  and  success  rewarded  their  efforts.  The  enemj 
were  defeated,  and  tlie  troops  returned  to  fort  Schuyler,  the 

Elace  of  rendezvous,  in  five  days  and  a  half  after  they  had 
;ft  it,  performing  the  arduous  service  required  of  them,  and 
a  march  through  the  wilderness  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
miles.  For  this  handsome  display  of  talents  as  a  partisan  offi- 
cer, colonel  Van  Schaick  and  the  officers  and  soldiers  under 
his  command,  received  the  thanks  of  congress. 

The  cruelties  exercised  on  the  Wyoming  and  other  settle- 
ments attacked  by  the  Indians  in  the  course  of  the  preceding 
campaign,  had  given  a  great  degree  of  importance  to  this  ex*^ 
'^''itioa ;  and  a  deep  interest  was  felt  in  its  success. 
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Shortly  MoTt  his  death  in  ir84»  he  received  «  brigadier 
general's  commission  in  the  regular  line.  His  own  fortune 
was  not  a  little  impaired  by  the  heavy  demands  made  upon  it, 
by  the  necessities  of  his  men,  at  a  time  when  the  supplies  were 
scanty  and  irregular.  In  short  he  was  ever  a  good  citizen^ 
a  true  patriot,  and  a  bra\e  soldier. 

SCHUYLER,  Philip*  a  major  general  in  the  revolutiona- 
ty  war,  received  this  appointment  from  congress  June  19, 
1776.  He  was  directed  to  proceed  immediately  from  New- 
Tork  to  Ttconderoga,  to  secure  the  lakes,  and  to  make  pre- 
parations for  entering  Canada.  Being  taken  sick  in  Septem" 
ber,  the  command  devolved  upon  general  Montgomery.  On 
his  recovery  he  devoted  himself  zealously  to  the  management 
of  the  affairs  in  the  northern  department.  The  superintend- 
ence of  the  Indian  concerns  claimed  much  of  his  attention. 
On  the  approach  of  Burgoyne  in  1777,  he  made  every  exertion 
to  obstruct  his  progress ;  but  the  evacuation  of  Ticonderoga 
by  St  Clair,  occasioning  unreasonable  jealousies  in  regard  to 
Schuyler  in  New  England,  he  was  superceded  by  general  Gates 
in  August,  and  congress  directed  an  inquiry  to  be  made  into 
his  conduct  It  was  a  matter  of  extreme  chagrin  to  him  to 
be  recalled  at  the  moment,  when  he  was  about  to  take  ground 
and  to  face  the  enemy.  The  patriotism  and  magnanimity  dis- 
played by  general  Schuyler,  on  this  occasion,  does  him  high 
honour.  All  that  could  have  been  effected,  to  impede  the  pro- 
gress of  the  British  army,  had  been  done  already.  Bridges 
were  broken  up ;  causeways  destroyed  ;  trees  felled  in  eve- 
ry direction  to  retard  the  conveyance  of  stores  and  artillery. 
Patrols  were  employed  to  give  speedy  intelligence  of  every 
movement  of  the  enemy,  and  detached  corps  of  light  troops 
to  harrass  and  keep  up  perpetual  alarm. 

On  Gates'  arrival,  general  Schuyler,  without  the  slightest 
indication  of  ill-humour,  resigned  his  command,  communica- 
ted all  the  intelligence  he  possessed,  and  put  every  interest- 
ing paper  into  his  hands,  simply  adding,  ^^  I  have  done  all 
that  could  be  done  as  far  as  the  means  were  in  my  power,  to 
injure  the  enemy,  and  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  soldiers  of 
our  army,  and  I  flatter  myself  with  some  success ;  but  the 
palm  of  victory  is  denied  me,  and  it  is  left  to  you,  general,  to 
reap  the  fruits  of  my  labours.  I  will  not  fail,  however,  to 
second  your  views ;  and  my  devotion  to  my  country,  will 
cause  me  with  alacrity  to  obey  all  your  orders.*'  He  perform- 
ed his  promise,  and  faithfully  did  his  duty,  till  the  surrender 
of  Burgoyne  put  an  end  to  the  contest. 

Another  anecdote  is  recorded  to  his  honour.  General  Bur- 
goyne, dining  with  general  Chites  immediately  after  the  con- 
vention of  Saratoga,  and  general  Schuyler  named  among  the 
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officers  presented  to  hiiDy  thought  it  necessary  to  apologize  for 
the  destruction  of  his  elegant  mansion  a  few  days  before,  by 
bis  orders.  "  Make  no  excuses.  General/'  was  the  reply,  "  I 
feel  myself  more  than  compensated  by  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing you  at  this  table/' 

SERGEANT,  Jonathan  Dickenson,  a  zealous  patriot, 
and  eminent  lawyer,  was  born  at  Princeton,  in  New  Jersey, 
in  the  year  1746.  His  father  was  Jonathan  Sergeant,  a  high- 
ly respectable  citizen  of  New  Jersey,  and  his  mother  was  the 
daughter  of  the  reverend  Jonathan  Dickinson,  the  first  presi- 
dent of  Princeton  college,  whose  learned  and  pious  writings 
are  extensively  known  ;  and  have  obtained  for  his  memory 
the  high  respect  due  to  so  enlightened  and  faithful  a  servant 
in  the  cause  of  religion  and  letters.  The  subject  of  tliis  arti- 
cle studied  the  law  with  Richard  Stockton,  Esq.  the  elder. 
He  began  the  practice  early  and  with  decided  success.  \l'heD 
the  resistance  commenced  to  the  oppression  of  Great  Britain, 
he  took  at  once  an  active  and  distinguished  part  in  favour  of 
the  rights  of  his  countrymen,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
arduous  struggle  which  ensued,  was  a  stedfast  and  resolute 
whig,  in  the  darkest  periods,  preserving  a  cheerful  confidence, 
and  exerting  himself  with  unabated  vigour. 

In  February,  1776,  he  was  returned  a  delegate  from  New 
Jersey  to  Congress,  when  he  became  a  faithful  and  industrious 
member  of  that  illustrious  body.  He  continued  in  this  sta- 
tion throughout  the  (terilous  period  of  1776,  and  part  of  1777. 
In  the  month  of  July  of  the  latter  year,  he  was  called  by  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  office  of  attorney  general  of  that 
state,  which  he  accepted  with  a  full  sense  of  the  laborious  and 
critical  nature  of  the  service  he  was  thus  required  to  render, 
but  feeling,  too,  that  the  cause  of  the  revolution  might  in  some 
measure  be  considered  as  turning  upon  a  vigorous  exertion 
of  judicial  authority  of  Pennsylvania,  for  it  was  then  a  very 
prevalent  opinion  that  her  laws  against  treason  could  not  be 
enforced.  On  the  departure  of  the  British  from  Philadel- 
phia, he  removed  to  that  city  with  his  fkmily,  and  there  re- 
aided  until  his  death.  In  the  distressing  period  that  passed 
during  the  occupation  of  Philadelphia  by  the  British,  he  bore 
a  leading  and  prominent  part  in  the  administration  of  the  af- 
fairs of  the  state»  and  then  became  intimately  acquainted  w^ith 
tlie  leading  whigs  of  Pennsylvania,  with  whom  he  delighted, 
dliring  the  remainder  of  his  life,  to  maintain  the  relations  of 
political  and  personal  friendship,  and  in  concert  with  them, 
to  devise  the  measures  necessary  for  sti*engthening  the  foun- 
dations of  liberty  which  had  been  laid  in  the  revolution. 

In  1778,  congress  having  directed  a  court  martial  for  the 
tdal  of  general  St  Clair  and  other  officers^  in  relation  to  the 
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eracaatiQii  o(  Ticonderoga^  and  ordered  two  coanseUom 
learned  in  ttie  law,  to  be  appointed  to  assist  the  judge  advo- 
cate in  conducting  the  trial,  selected  Mr.  Sergeant  and  Mr. 
Patterson,  attorney  general  of  New  Jersey,  to  perform  that 
duty. 

In  the  celebrated  controversy  between  the  states  of  Penn- 
sylvania  and  Connecticut,  concerning  the  Wyoming  lands, 
which  was  heard  and  determined  in  178S9  before  a  court  of 
commissioners,  held  under  the  confederation,  Mr.  Sergeant 
was  one  of  the  counsel  for  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  1780,  the  storm  of  war  having  passed  away,  he  resign- 
ed the  office  of  attorney  general,  and  devoted  himself  to  nia 
Srofession,  in  which  his  business  was  large  and  lucrative, 
declining,  after  the  peace,  like  many  of  the  patriots  of  1776, 
to  accept  of  any  office,  his  acquaintance  was  courted,  and 
his  advice  and  aid  were  constantly  sought  by  the  republi- 
cans who  took  part  in  the  important  transactions  of  those 
days. 

He  continued  to  enjoy  good  health  in  the  midst  of  his  friends 
and  a  numerous  family  till  the  pestilence  of  the  yellow  fever 
of  1793,  visited  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Terror,  and  alarm, 
and  flight,  were  the  effects  of  the  appearance  of  this  appal- 
ling visitor,  whose  strides  were  too  gigantic  and  marked,  not 
to  be  perceived.  The  poor  were  left  destitute,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  who  fell  victims  to  the  disease,  were  orphans 
indeed.  Mr.  Sergeant,  with  a  few  others,  obeying  the  im- 
pulse of  humanity,  and  facing  the  danger  which  every  where 
surrounded  them,  took  upon  themselves  the  office  of  a  com- 
mittee of  health,  and  remained  to  assist  the  sick,  relieve  the 
distressed,  and  provide  the  helpless  orphans  with  clothing 
and  food  and  shelter,  from  funds  charitably  contributed  by 
themselves  and  their  MIow  citizens.  In  the  performance  of 
this  interesting  and  hazardous  duty,  he  fell  a  victim  to  the 
fever  in  the  month  of  October,  1793.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
forty  seven. 

As  a  lawyer,  he  was  distinguished  for  integrity,  learning, 
and  industry  ;  for  great  promptness,  and  an  uncommonly  fine 
natural  elocution.  As  a  man,  he  was  kind,  generous,  and  ac- 
tively benevolent ;  free  from  selfishness  and  timidity,  and  at 
the  same  time  prudent  and  just;  maintaining  in  his  house  a 
liberal  hospitality,  without  ostentation  or  display.  As  a  citi- 
zen and  a  public  man,  he  was  ardent,  sincere,  and  indefati- 
gable ;  fearless  of  every  consequence  of  the  honest  discharge 
of  his  duty.  He  died  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  but  he 
fell  in  the  cause  of  humanity  ;  and  the  blessings  and  tears  of 
the  orphans  whom  he  had  helped  to  rescue,  accompanied  his 
departing  spirit 
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SHERMAN,  Roger,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  Decianir 
tion  of  Independence,  was  bom  in  Newtown,  Massachusetts^ 
on  the  19th  of  April,  1791.  He  received  no  other  edocation 
than  the  ordinary  country  schools  in  Massachusetts,  at  that 
period,  afforded.    He  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker,  and 
pursued  that  occupation  for  some  time  after  he  was  twenty- 
two  years  of  age.  It  is  recorded  of  Mr.  Sherman  that  he  was 
accustomed  to  sit  at  his  work  with  a  book  before  him,  devo- 
ting to  study  every  moment  that  his  eyes  could  be  spared  from 
the  occupation  in  which  he  was  engaged.  In  1743,  Mr.  Sher- 
man travelled,  with  his  tools,  on  foot,  to  New  Milford,  Con- 
necticuty  where  he  continued  to  work  at  his  trade  for  some 
time. 

Several  years  after  this,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1754.  The  next  year,  he 
was  appointed  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  soon  after*  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  general  assembly.  In  1761,  he  removed  to 
New-Haven.  From  this  time  his  reputation  was  rapidly  ris- 
ing and  he  soon  ranked  among  the  Grst  men  in  the  State. 

His  knowledge  of  the  human  character,  liis  sagacious  and 
penetrating  mind,  his  general  political  views,  and  his  ac- 
curate and  just  observation  of  passing  events,  enabled  him  on 
the  first  appearance  of  serious  difficulties  between  the  colo- 
nics and  the  parent  country,  to  perceive  the  consequences  that 
would  follow ;  and  the  probable  result  of  a  contest  arising 
from  a  resistance  to  the  exercise  of  unjust,  oppressive  and  un- 
constitutional acts  of  authority,  over  a  free  people,  having 
sufficient  intelligence  to  know  their  rights,  and  sufficient  spi- 
rit to  defend  them.  Accordingly,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
contest,  he  took  an  active  and  decided  part  in  favor  of  the 
colonies,  and  subsequently  in  support  of  the  revolution 
and  their  separation  from  Great  Britain.  In  1774,  he  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  first  continental  congress  ;  and  con- 
tinued to  be  a  member  except  when  excluded  by  the  law  of 
rotation.  He  was  a  member  of  the  illustrious  congress  of 
1776 ;  and  was  one  of  the  committee  that  drew  up  the  decla- 
ration of  Independence,  which  was  penned  by  the  venerable 
Tliomas  Jefferson,  who  was  also  one  of  the  committee.  Af- 
ter the  peace,  Roger  Sherman  was  a  member  of  the  conven- 
tion which  formed  the  constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and 
he  was  chosen  a  representative  from  this  State  to  the  first 
Congress  under  this  constitution.  He  was  removed  to  the 
Senate  in  1791,  and  remained  in  this  situation  until  his  death, 
July  23,  1793,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age.  The  life  of  Mr. 
Sherman  is  one  among  the  many  examples  of  the  triumph  of 
industry  over  all  the  obstacles  arising  from  the  want  of  what 
is  generally  considered  as  a  regular  and  systematic  edncation. 
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Tet  it  deserrtfl  consideration,  iK^hetber  a  vigorous  mind,  stim- 
ulated by  an  ardent  thirst  of  knowledge,  left  to  its  own  exer- 
tions, unrestrained  and  unembarrass^,  by  rules  of  art,  and 
unsbaclLled  by  systematic  regulations,  is  not  capable  of  pur- 
suing the  object  of  acquiring  knowledge  more  intensely  and 
with  more  success  ;  of  taking  a  more  wide  and  comprehen- 
sive survey  ;  of  exploring  with  more  penetration  the  fields  of 
science  and  of  forming  more  just  and  solid  views.  Mr.  Sher- 
man possessed  a  powerful  mind,  and  habits  of  industry  which 
no  difficulties  could  discourage  and  no  toil  impair.  In  early 
life,  he  began  to  apply  himself  with  unextinguishable  zeal  to 
the  acqi/isition  of  knowledge.  In  this  pursuit,  although  he 
was  always  actively  engaged  in  business,  he  spent  more  hours 
than  most  of  those  who  are  professedly  students.  In  his  pro- 
gress, he  became  extensively  acquainted  with  mathematical 
science^  natural  philosophy,  mond  and  metaphysical  philoso- 
phy, history,  lo^ic  and  theology.  As  a  lawyer  and  Aatesman, 
he  was  very  eminent,  having  a  clear,  penetrating  and  vigor- 
ous mind ;  and  as  a  patriot,  no  greater  respect  can  be  paid  to 
his  memory  than  the  fact  which  has  already  been  noticed, 
that  he  was  a  member  of  the  patriotic  congress  of  1776,  which 
declared  these  colonies  to  be  free  and  independent 

The  following  inscription  is  recorded  upon  the  tablet  which 
covers  his  tomb  : 

^'  In  memory  of 

THE  HON.  ROGER  SHERMAN,  Es^- 

Mayor  of  the  city  of  New  Haven, 

and  Senator  of  the  United  States. 

He  was  born  at  Newtown,  in  Massachusetts, 

April  19th,  1791, 
And  died  in  New  Haven,  July  23rd,  A.  D.  1793, 

aged  LXXIL 

Possessed  of  a  strong,  clear,  penetrating  mind, 

and  singular  perseverance, 

He  became  the  self  taught  scholar, 

eminent  for  jurisprudence  and  policy* 

He  was  nineteen  years  an  assistant, 

and  twenty-three  years  a  judge,  of  the  superior  cour^ 

in  high  reputation. 

He  was  a  delegate  in  the  first  congress. 

Signed  the  elonous  act  of  Independence, 

and  many  years  displayed  superior  talents  and  ability  in  the 

national  legislature. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  general  convention, 
approved  the  federal  constitution. 
And  served  his  country,  with  fidelity  and  honour,  in  th6 

House  of  representatives. 
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and  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
He  was  a  man  of  approved  integrity  ; 
a  cool,  discerning  Judge ; 
a  prudentt  sagacious  politician  ; 
a  true,  faithfal,  and  firm,  patriot 
He  ever  adorned 
the  profession  of  Christianity  ^ 

which  he  made  in  youth ; 
and,  distinguished  through  life 
for  public  usefulness, 
died  in  the  prospect 
of  a  blessed  immortality.'' 
STARK,  John,  was  born  in  Londonderry,  New  Hamp- 
shire, 28th  of  August,  (old  style,)  1728.  John  removed  with 
his  father  to  Derryfield,  (now  Manchester)  about  the  year 
1736,  and. settled  a  mile  north  of  Amoskeig  Falls,  where  he 
was  employed  occasionally  in  hunting  and  husbandry,  until 
the  £8th  day  of  April  1752  ;  when  he  and  three  others  while 
hunting  beaver  on  Baker's  river,  were  surprised  by  ten  St 
Francois  Indians.  He  had  separated  from  his  companions, 
in  order  to  collect  the  traps.  In  the  act  of  taking  the  last  trap, 
he  was  seized  by  the  Indians,  who  interrogated  him  about  his 
companions ;  but  he  pointed  out  a  contrary  route.  He  led 
them  nearly  two  miles  fi*om  the  right  place,  and  was  pro- 
ceeding, M'hen  they  heard  guns  fired,  which  his  comrades 
had  commenced,  on  presumption  that  he  had  lost  his  way. 
The  Indians  then  changed  their  course,  got  ahead  of  the  boat, 
and  lay  in  ambush.  His  comrades  having  fallen  into  the  am- 
bush, the  Indians  directed  Stark  to  call  tor  them ;  be  did  so« 
but  advised  them  to  escape  to  the  opposite  shore,  on  which 
four  of  the  Indians  fii*ed.  In  this  situation  he  had  the  temeri- 
ty to  snatch  away  two  of  their  guns,  and  on  the  others  pre- 
paring to  fire,  he  did  the  same.  One  of  his  comrades,  how- 
ever, was  killed.  The  savages  beat  Stark  most  severely.  He 
and  one  of  his  comrades  remained  prisoners  with  the  Indians 
six  weeks,  when  two  gentlemen  were  sent  by  Massachusetts 
to  redeem  prisoners,  and  they  were  accordingly  redeemed, 
and  returned  by  way  of  Albany,  and  arrived  at  Derr>'ile!d  in 
August  following.  Stark  paid  one  hundred  and  three  dollars, 
and  his  comrade  sixty,  for  their  freedom.  In  the  following 
winter  the  general  court  of  New  Hampshire  concluded  to 
«end  a  party  to  explore  the  Coos  country.  A  company  was 
enlisted  to  perform  this  duty.  On  their  arrival  at  Concord, 
they  applied  to  Mr.  Stark  to  act  as  their  pilot,  who  agreed  to 
accompany  them.  They  returned  on  the  thirteenth  day  to 
Concord.  In  the  year  1754,  it  was  understood  that  tte  French 
were  making  a  fort  at  the  upper  Coos.    Captain  Powers  was 
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sent  by  tbe  fiveraw  of  Kew  Hampshirf >  'With  thirty  men, 
bearing  a  mff  of  truce,  to  demand  the  reason  of  making  a 
fort  there.  On  bis  arrival  at  Concord  he  had  no  pilot,  and 
applied  to  Mr.  Stat^ ;  who,  ever  ready  to  embark  in  the  raoat 
hazardous  enterprizea,  readily  accompanied  them.  He  con- 
ducted the  party  to  the  upper  Coos,  and  on  the  same  route 
that  tliB  Indians  had  led  him  captive  two  years  before.  They 
found  no  garrison,  and  tlie  scout  returned  after  exploring  for 
tiie  first  time,  (by  any  English  adventurer,)  the  Coos  intrr- 
vals,  the  now  healthful  and  flourishing  towns  of  Haverhill 
and  Newbui^. 

On  the  commencement  of  tbe  seven  years  war,  in  ITB5, 
Stark  had  acquired  so  much  celebrity  by  theae  several  expe- 
ditions, that  the  governor  appointed  him  a  lieutenant  in  cap- 
tain Rogers's  company,  in  colonel  Blanchard's  regiment 
Rogers  possessing  the  same  bold  and  enterprising  spirit,  tbe 
m^ed  sons  of  the  forest  soon  ranged  thrmselves  under  their 
banners,  and  were  ordered  to  proceed  to  Coos,  and  bum  the 
intervals,  preparatory  to  building  a  fort  and  formitig  an  es- 
tablishment there :  but  before  they  reached  Coos,  a  new  or- 
der commanded  them  to  join  the  regiment  at  Fort  Edward* 
by  way  of  Charlestown,  No.  4,  ana  Housack,  and  arrived 
about  ibe  time  that  Sir  William  Johnson  was  attacked  by  the 
French  and  Indians  near  Bloody  Pond,  between  Fort  Edward 
and  Lake  George.  This  campaign  passed  over  without  any 
occurrence  worthy  of  remark.  In  the  autumn,'  the  regiment 
was  discharged,  and  lieutenant  Stark  returned  home. 

In  the  winter  of  1756,  a  project  was  formed  by  the  British 
commander  at  Fort  Edward,  to  establish  a  corps  of  rangers, 
to  counteract  the  French  scouts  of  Canadians  and  Indians 
that  constantly  harrassed  the  frontiers,  and  hung  on  the  wings 
of  the  army.  Rogers  was  appointed  captain,  and  he  immedi- 
ately repaired  to  New  Hampshire  to  engage  Stark  to  be  bis 
lieutenant,  and  raise  the  soldiers.  They  soon  completed  their 
quota,  and  in  April  following  b^an  their  march  for  Fort 
Edward.  This  campaign  nothing  of  importance  was  done, 
except  that  this  company  was  almost  constantly  on  fnot^ 
watching  the  motions  of  tiie  enemy  at  Tie  and  Crown  Point, 
and  preparing  themselves  for  more  important  services.  In 
the  autumn  of  this  year  the  corps  was  joined  by  two  compa- 
nies commanded  by  Hobs  and  Spickman.  from  Halifax.  At 
this  time  the  three  companies  contained  nearly  three  hondnd 
men,  and  began  to  l>e  esteemed  of  considerable  cnnsequenre. 
In  January.  1797,  a  plan  was  formed  for  this  corps  to  mareh 
to  the  lake,  and  intercept  the  supplies  from  Crown  Point  to 
Ticonderoga.  They  tamed  Tie,  seized  a  few  sleighs,  and 
were  returning  to  Fort  George,  when  the  parfy  was  attacked 
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about  three  miles  from  Tic,  by  the  combined  force  of  Frenck 
and  Indians  from  the  garrison*  when  a  most  bloody  anO  des- 
perate action  ensued.  Perhaps,  according  to  numbers  enga- 
ged, a  more  sanguinary  battle  was  not  fought  during  the  war. 
In  this  instance,  great  prudence  and  coolness,  joined  with  the 
most  obstinate  bravery,  marked  the  conduct  of  the  young  of- 
ficer. Captain  Spickman  being  killed,  and  Rogers  winded, 
the  command  of  the  retreat  devolved  on  lieutenant  Stark, 
who,  by  his  industry  and  firmness,  in  the  face  of  the  garrison, 
secured  the  wounded,  and  drew  off  the  detachment  with  such 
order  and  address,  as  to  keep  the  enemy  at  bay.  At  eight  in 
the  morning,  they  arrived  at  Lake  George^  The  wounded, 
who,  during  the  night  march,  had  kept  up  their  spirits,  now 
stiff  with  cold,  fatigue,  and  loss  of  blood,  could  march  no 
fartlier.  It  became  necessary  to  send  notice  to  Fort  George, 
that  sleighs  might  be  sent  for  them  :  he  undertook  the  task, 
and  by  fatigue  more  easily  imagined  than  described,  arrived 
at  the  fort  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  ;  and  the  day 
following  his  companions  returned  in  sleighs.  In  the  new  or- 
ganization of  the  corps,  lieutenant  Stark  was  appointed  to 
supply  tlie  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  captain  Spickman. 
The  garrison  had  been  quiet  for  some  time,  witen  on  the 
evening  of  the  sixteenth  of  March  he  made  his  rounds^^and 
beard  the  rangers  planning  a  celebration  of  the  Irish  St 
Patrick's.  By  one  of  those  eccentricities  for  which  he  was 
always  remarkable,  he  commanded  the  suttlcr  to  deliver  no 
rum  to  the  rangers  without  a  written  order.  He  then  pre- 
tended to  be  unwell,  and  lame  in  his  right  hand,  and  could 
make  no  order.  By  thia  circumstance  the  rangers  were  kept 
sober ;  but  the  Irish  regiment  did  not  forget  tlieir  ancient 
practice,  and  the  day  following  took  large  libaticms  in  honor 
of  Shelah,  that  saint's  good  lady.  I'he  Fi-ench  at  Tie,  know- 
ing the  laudable  custom  of  the  Hibernians  on  that  festival, 
had  planned  an  attack  on  the  garrison  that  night,  and  would 
probably  have  carried  the  fort  without  much  difficulty,  if 
these  sober  sentinels  and  troops  had  not  repulsed  them,  while 
the  others  were  coming  to  their  senses.  The  fate  of  the  at- 
tack^ belongs  to  history.  The  British  commander  in  chief, 
sensible  of  the  services  or  Stark,  held  him  in  high  estimation 
ever  after.  From  tliis  time  to  the  autumn  following,  no  mili- 
tary movement  of  any  consequence  took  place,  when  Lord 
Loudone,  the  then  commander,  ordered  the  rangers  to  march 
to  New  York,  to  be  employed  on  the  Halifax  station.  When 
the  order  came,  cajitain  Stark  was  on  a  scout,  and  did  not 
join  them  till  their  airival  at  New  York,  at  which  place  ho  was 
seized  with  the  small  pox  of  the  most  malignant  kind,  and  of 
course  did  uot  eukbacVL,   \xiik^  \i^  Vi»x^\^  recovered  hit 
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strength  doring  the  seuon ;  but  u  he  was  on  the  ere  of  Bail- 
ing fur  Halifiis.  the  rangers  returned,  and  he  again  joined 
them  at  Albany  in  the  mtinth  of  October,  and  passed  the  fol- 
lowing winter  at  Fort  Edward. 

Id  tlie  year  1758,  gt-ncral  Aberrrombie  commanding  the 
British  fiin'en.  rexolved  tu  attempt  the  reduction  ofTiconde- 
roga.  "^'tie  rangers,  as  usual,  were  ordered  to  scour  the  roua- 
try,  and  open  the  wajr  for  thr>  British  troops  to  marrh  up  to 
the  attark.  The  evening  Itefore  tliis  fatal  battle  he  had  a  long 
conversation  with  I<nnl  Howe,  renting  on  a  large  hear  skin, 
(his  lonlqhip'a  camp  bed)  relative  to  the  mode  of  attack,  and 
the  poKitioii  of  the  fort.  Similarity  of  character  had  created 
a  strong  friendship  between  them  ;  tlioy  supped  together,  and 
the  lait  onlers  were  given  to  the  rangen  to  carry  the  bridge 
between  lake  Greorge.  and  tlie  plains  of  Tie,  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning.  Arcoi-dtng  to  orders,  they  advanced,  and  on 
approaching  tlie  bridge.  Major  Rogers  was  at  their  head,  and 
saw  the  Canadians  and  Indians  prepared  to  dispute  the  pa»- 
im^o  with  them  :  he  halted  a  few  minutes,  which  naturally 
pushed  the  rear  on  the  front :  not  knowing  the  cauBe*  Stark 
rushed  forward  to  Rogers,  and  told  him  it  was  no  time  to 
delay,  but  to  run  boldly  on  to  the  bridge,  and  the  danger 
would  soon  be  over  ;  the  advice  was  pursued,  and  in  a  kv 
minutes  the  enemy  fled  and  left  the  course  clear  for  the  army 
to  paNS.  Tlip  ru'sult  of  the  action  is  well  known.  His  regrets 
for  the  fate  of  the  brave  lord  Howe  lasted  with  his  life,  with 
only  the  exception  of  the  revolutionary  war,  when  he  ofleD 
remarked  that  he  became  more  reconciled  to  his  fate,  lest  tw 
might  have  been  employed  against  the  United  States. 

This  disaster  closed  the  campaign.  In  tlie  winter  he  was 
permitted  tu  return  home  on  furlough,  when  ho  married  £li- 
zabeth  I'age.  In  the  spring  following  he  joined  the  army 
under  General  Amherst,  and  was  pi*esent  at  the  reduction  i^ 
Tie  and  Crown  Point. 

By  the  con<iucst  of  Canada  in  1759  and  '60.  little  more  ac' 
tiie  military  services  were  expected  in  America.  This  cir- 
cumstance, added  to  the  deatii  of  lord  Howe,  and  the  jea* 
lousies  of  the  British  ofBcers.  induced  liim  to  quit  the  service. 
General  Amherst,  however,  by  an  official  letter,  assured  him 
of  his  protection,  and  that  if  he  should  be  inclined  to  re-enter 
the  service,  he  should  not  lose  his  rank  by  retiring. 

From  this  period  until  the  year  1774,  nothing  of  moment 
in  public  or  private  life,  roused  him  to  action.  In  all  instanr 
ces  of  disputes  between  the  king's  governors  and  the  people, 
he  was  uniformly  attached  to  tiie  interests  of  the  lattu-.  and 
became  a  kind  of  relying  point  for  the  people  in  hia  vicinity 
to  exchange  ideas  and  discuss  pHblic  measures.  Aboat  this 
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period  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  committee  of  safety,  and 
performed  that  critical  and  delicate  duty  with  great  firmuess 
and  moderation  ;  using  all  his  endeavours  to  inspire  union  of 
sentimenty  and  to  be  prepared  for  action  in  case  it  became 
necessary. 

On  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Lcxingtout  he  immediatelj 
mounted  bis  horse  and  proceeded  to  the  theatre  of  action, 
encouraging  the  volunteers  from  New  Hampshire  to  rendez- 
vous at  Medfordy  as  the  most  contiguous  and  proper  place  to 
assemble.  His  military  services,  and  his  uniform  iutegritj 
and  patriotism,  left  him  no  rival  in  the  minds  of  his  neigh- 
bours who  had  appeared  in  arms :  and  he  was  hailed  their 
colonel  and  commander,  by  a  unanimous  voire.  Isaac  Wy- 
man  was  chosen  lieutenant  colonel,  and  Andrew  M'Ciarj, 
major.  They  soon  had  ten  or  twelve  full  companies,  and  be- 
gan exercising  their  men  with  all  possible  diligence  and  acti- 
vity. As  he  had  left  a  considerable  farm  and  numerous  fa- 
mily of  young  children,  at  about  ten  minutes  notice,  with  no 
other  equipments  than  a  second  shirt,  he  returned  home  in 
about  twenty  days,  arranged  his  affairs  as  well  as  he  couldy 
(in  two  days  that  he  tarried,)  and  returned  to  the  army  for 
the  campaign.  Soon  after  joining  his  regiment  he  was  in- 
structed by  general  Ward  to  take  a  small  escort,  and  examino 
Noddle's  island,  preparatory  to  a  project  to  raise  some  bat- 
teries to  annoy  the  shipping  in  Boston  harbour.  He  took  ma-* 
jor  M' Clary,  and  one  or  two  other  officers,  and  crofised  on 
to  the  island  ft*om  Chelsea.  While  in  the  act  of  examining 
the  ground,  they  discovered  a  similar  detachment  of  Engliahy 
who  had  formed  a  project  to  cut  them  off,  by  seizing  their 
boat.  Timely  vigilance  frustrated  their  plan.  After  exchang- 
ing a  few  shots  (no  damage  on  the  American  side,  the  other 
unknown.)  they  reached  the  boat,  and  safely  landed  on  terra 
firma.  Soon  after  this,  the  battle  of  Bunker  hill  called  his 
regiment  into  action,  and  it  is  an  acknowledge  fact,  that 
they  sustained  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  enemy  with  a  re- 
solution and  success  that  would  have  done  credit  to  chivalry 
in  its  most  daring  and  respectable  periods.  When  the  fort 
was  carried,  and  retreat  became  unavoidable,  he  drew  off  his 
men  in  tolerable  order,  although  bis  soldiers  were  very  un- 
willing to  quit  their  position,  as  they  had  repulsed  the  ene- 
my so  often,  that  they  considered  themselves  completely  vic- 
torious. Immediately  on  the  retreat,  the  lines  were  laid  out 
on  Winter  hill,  and  finished  with  uncommon  zeal  and  entho- 
siasm.  The  remainder  of  the  campaign  passed  over  without 
any  more  fighting.  A  few  abortive  projects,  and  settling  the 
rank  of  the  genend  and  field  officers,  occupied  the  remainder 
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prudent  to  re-enlist  the  army.  His  exertions  in  this  senic* 
were  equal,  anil  nttcndeil  with  the  same  success,  as  hh  cou- 
rage and  prudence  in  the  field.  The  regiment  was  soon  com- 
pleted. 

On  the  evacuation  of  Boston  his  regiment  was  ordered  to 
New  York,  where  he  asAi<ite<l  in  planning  and  executing  the 
defenres  of  that  city,  antil  May.  when  the  regiment  was  or- 
dered to  proceed  by  way  of  Albany  to  Canada.  He  left  "New 
York,  and  passing  through  the  New  England  states,  joined 
the  army  at  St.  Johns  early  in  June,  and  soon  proceeded  to 
the  mouth  of  Sorrel.  He  opposed  the  expedition  to  Three  Ri- 
vers as  hazardous  and  imprudent  On  the  return  of  the  re- 
mains of  that  exjicdition,  he  accompanied  his  rezimeut  to 
Cliambloe,  and  was  very  active  in  rendering  assistance  to 
the  soldiers  afflicted  with  the  small  pox.  After  crossing  lak* 
Champlain.  his  regiment  encamped  on  Chimney  Point,  until 
they  were  ordered  to  proceed  to  Ticonrteroga.  He  was  op- 
posed to  the  removal,  and  got  up  a  memorial  in  form  of  a 
protest  against  the  measure :  limitt  will  not  allow  the  rea- 
sons to  be  given.  General  Schuyler  being  of  a  difTcrent  opi- 
nion, the  army  was  removed  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  of  Jnly. 
It  was  always  his  maxim  to  give  his  opinion  firmly,  and  then 
obey  the  orders  of  the  commanding  officer.  On  the  morning 
after  the  arrival  of  the  army  at  Tic,  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence was  proclaimed  to  the  army  with  shouts  of  ap- 
plause. His  post  was  mount  Independence,  (named  on  the  oc- 
casion,) tlien  a  wilderness.  Gteneral  Gates  soon  joined  the 
army,  and  in  the  organization  he  was  appointed  to  command 
a  brigade,  and  to  clear  anil  fortify  the  mount  Towards  the 
close  of  the  campaign,  Congress  appointed  several  of  the 
younger  colonels,  brigadiers :  against  which  he  protested,  on 
the  graund  of  insecurity  of  rank,  and  planting  the  seeds  of 
jealousy  among  the  officers. 

On  closing  the  campaign  in  the  north,  his  regiment  was 
ordered  to  Pennsylvania,  and  joined  general  Washington  at 
Newton,  a  few  days  before  the  battle  of  Tventon.  He  ww  in- 
structed by  general  Sullivan  to  lead  the  vanguard,  and  by 
his  promptness  contributed  his  share  in  that  bloodless  and 
fortunate  coup  du  main.  He  was  with  general  Washington 
when  he  crossed  the  Delaware,  and  very  active  at  the  battle 
of  Princeton,  and  continued  with  the  general  until  he  had 
eatabllahed  fats  winter  quarters  at  Morristown.  As  the  en- 
listed term  of  his  regiment  had  expired,  and  only  a  small 
number  could  be  induced  to  tarry  a  few  weeks  longer,  he  was 
ordered  to  New  Hampshire,  to  recruit  another  regiment 

Early  in  the  month  of  March  he  summoned  his  officers  to 
hand  him  a  return  of  their  auccess,  whicb  fully  eqaalling  hia 
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expectations,  lie  immediately  gave  notice  to  the  council  of 
New  Hampshire  and  general  SVashington.    Early  in  April 
he  went  to  Exeter,  to  receive  instructions  for  the  campai^, 
and  was,  for  the  first  time,  informed  that  a  new  list  of  pro- 
motions had  been  made,  and  his  name  omitted.    He  easily 
traced  the  cause  to  some  officers  of  high  ranli,  and  members 
of  Congress,  who  were  not  pleased  with  his  unbending  cha- 
racter. He  immediately  called  on  the  council,  waited  on  ge- 
neral  Sullivan  and  general  Poor,  explained    his  motives, 
wished  them  all  possible  success,  surrendered  his  commis- 
sion, and  returned  homo  without  ex))ectation  of  ever  agfun 
taking  the  field  :  in  the  mean  time  fitted  out  all  his  own  fami- 
ly old  enough  for  service,  assisted  them  to  join  the  army,  and 
continued  his  zeal  for  the  national  cause  as  heretofore.  From 
this  period  to  tlie  retreat  from  Ticonderoga  he  was  busily 
engaged  in  husbandry. 

On  that  disastrous  event  New  Hampshire  was  called  on  to 
recruit  and  forward  men  to  check  the  advance  of  the  enemy. 
The  council  immediately  fixed  their  eyes  on  colonel  Stark, 
and  sent  an  express  to  notify  him  and  request  a  conference^ 
Ever  prompt  when  his  country  was  in  danger,  he  hastened 
to  Exeter,  and  presented  himself  to  the  council.  They  soon 
communicated  their  views,  urged  him  to  forget  what  had 
passed,  and  assume  the  command.  He  demanded  a  few  hourt 
for  consideration,  and  returned,  informed  them  that  he  had 
very  little  confidence  in  the  then  commanders  of  the  north, 
and  that  he  did  not  think  that  he  could  be  useful  with  the  ar- 
my ;  but  if  they  would  raise  as  many  men  as  they  could,  to 
hang  on  the  Vermont  wing  and  rear  of  the  enemy,  with  con- 
dition that  he  should  not  be  amenable  to  any  other  officer,  ami 
only  accountable  to  their  body,  he  would  accept  the  appoint^ 
ment,  and  proceed  immediately  to  the  frontiers.  They  closed 
with  the  terms,  and  made  out  a  commission  and  instructions 
accordingly.  He  was  soon  on  the  ground,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  drafts  and  volunteers  enabled  him  to  form  a  small 
army  of  observation. 

General  Gates,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the 
norttiern  army,  having  learned  that  this  body  was  encamped 
at  Bennington,  sent  major  general  Lincoln  and  suit  to  assume 
the  command,  and  conduct  them  to  head  quarters  on  North 
river.  He  presented  his  letter  from  general  Gates,  and  his 
instructions,  and  proixxsed  an  immediate  march.  He  was  can- 
didly  informed  of  the  objections,  and  wrote  a  statement  to 
general  Gates ;  he  informeil  general  Washington  and  Con- 
gress, urging  reinforcements,  as  he  had  been  pressed  so  close 
by  Burgoyue  as  to  take  post  south  side  of  Mohawk  river. 
General  Lincoln,  «J\.\jt  larrj \t\%  ^  ^^vj  ^v^^Vsw  ^\ic\vatc  ca* 
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{Mcity,  at  Bennington,  returned  to  the  mi^n  army  to  conmilt 
with  general  Gates,  on  the  critical  fltate  of  aOairs.  In  the 
mean  time  Burgoyne  (probably  apprized  of  these  jarringa) 
detached  colonel  Baum  to  heat  up  their  quarters,  and  destroy 
the  force  on  that  wing.  General  Stark  was  apprized  of  the 
advance  on  the  fourteenth  of  August,  and  prepared  for  battle 
on  the  following  morning.  The  6fteenth  proved  very  rainy 
and  prevented  the  inteniled  attack ;  at  the  same  time  enabled 
colonel  Baum  to  surround  his  camp  with  a  log  breantwork. 
The  weather  proving  favourable  on  the  sixteenth,  the  troops 
were  in  motion  at  an  early  hour  and  advanced  to  search  for 
the  enemy.  He  was  found  on  an  eminence  forming  a  kind  of 
sodded  bluff,  fronted  by  the  Walioomsrhaick  on  the  south, 
and  a  gradual  slope  to  the  north  and  west  His  position  was 
reconnoitred  at  about  a  mile,  distance,  and  the  plan  of  attack 
arranged.  Two  detachments,  one  to  the  right  and  the  other 
to  the  left,  were  commanded  to  turn  his  rear  and  advance  di- 
rectly to  tlie  entrenchment  or  line^.  and  to  reserve  tJieir  fire 
until  they  were  very  near.  Fortunately  they  botli  arrived  at 
tlicir  stations  almost  at  the  same  minute,  anil  by  a  rapid  step 
were  at  the  works  so  soon  that  the  enemy  derived  no  advan- 
tage from  their  labour,  and  were  pushed  out  of  the  fort  with 
only  Gi-ing  a  few  shotB,  and  driven  directly  on  the  reserve, 
who  soon  decided  tlie  battle.  The  prisonei-s  uere  collected 
and  hurried  off  as  soon  as  possible.  At  this  critical  moment 
information  was  brought  that  a  reinforcement  was  close  upon 
them.  The  large  portion  of  the  troops  taken  to  guard  the 
prisoners,  and  the  dispersion  for  refreshments,  plunder  and 
other  purposes,  left  scarcely  any  men  to  resist  them.  At  this 
critical  perioil  colonel  Warner  with  a  small  detachment  of  his 
regiment,  having  beard  tlie  guns  of  the  first  battle,  wai  has- 
tening to  support  them,  and  now  was  directed  to  advance  di- 
rectly and  commence  an  attack  while  other  troops  could  be 
collected.  These  troops  had  been  in  Rervire  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  and  it  was  ea^y  for  their  brave  commander 
to  bring  them  into  action.  They  checked  the  enemy  and  were 
continudly  reinforced  by  small  squads  until  nearly  sunset, 
when  the  enemy  gave  way  at  every  point,  abandoned  their 
cannon,  and  were  pursued  until  dark.  Many  pnsoners  were 
taken,  but  the  main  body  retreated  so  rapidly,  that  they  es- 
caped by  favour  of  the  night.  Upon  the  advance  of  Burgoyne, 
general  Stark  approached  near  the  main  army  at  Beliman's 
heights,  and  finally  entered  thecaivi)).  On  the  18th  of  Sep- 
tember the  term  of  his  troops  expired-  Great  management 
was  used  to  induce  them  to  tarry  a  month,  or  even  a  fort- 
night :  as  it  was  seen  that  a  battle  must  shortly  take  place, 
and  general  Gates  was  strongly  impressed  with  the  impof- 
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tancd  of  these  Tictorious  troops  to  bis  camp ;  but  all  to  119 
purpose.   They  began  their  march  home  on  the  evening  of 
the  same  day,  and  on  the  morning  of  tlie  nineteenth  ;  and  his 
service  having  been  {lerformed,  he  returned  with  them.  No 
appearance  was  perceived  of  movements  in  Burgoyne's  armj^ 
until  they  had  passed  the  North  river,  when  it  was  seen  in 
motion;  and  this  militia  had  scarcely  marched  ten  miles;^ 
when  the  battle  began.    Some  of  them  turned  about ;  -but 
when  the  firing  ceased,  they  pursued  their  march  homeward. 
The  news  of  the  battle  overtook  them  on  the  road.   General 
Stark  passed  one  night  at  home,  and  then  proceeded  to  Exe- 
ter to  make  report  to  the  council,  proclaiming  that  Bui^ 
goyne  would  certainly  be  taken  if  the  people  would  turn  oul^ 
and  announced  his  determination  to  return  immediately.  Vo- 
lunteers from  all  quarters  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  he 
soon  joined  the  army  with  a  more  numerous  and  formidabla 
command  than  before.      He  was  zealous  for  attacking  Bur- 
goyne  in  his  camp,  and  for  that  purpose  had  placed  his  little 
army  in  the  rear,  so  as  to  cut  off  all  communication  by  way 
of  lake  George  ;  but  perhaps  capitulation  was  a  mam  pru- 
dent and  equally  certain  course. 

The  war  being  over  in  the  northern  department,  he  return- 
ed home,  exerting  all  his  influence  to  induce  the  people  to  fur- 
nish recruits  and  supplies  for  the  next  campaign.  He  bad 
hardly  reached  his  house  when  congress  ordered  him  to  pre- 
pare a  winter  expedition  for  Canada,  and  to  repair  to  Albany 
without  delay  to  receive  further  instructions*  He  was  there 
at  the  appointefl  time,  and  then  departed  to  Vermont,  New 
Hampshire  and  Massachusetts,  to  forward  the  preparationSy 
and  return  to  the  general  rendezvous  at  Albany  at  a  given 
time.  He  performed  his  part,  but  congress  gave  op  the  pro- 
ject 

Early  in  1778,  he  was  ordered  to  proceed  to  Albany  and 
assume  the  command  of  the  northern  department  This  was 
the  most  unpleasant  of  his  public  services.  He  had  very  few 
troops,  two  extensive  frontier  rivers  to  guard,  and  to  cap  bis 
troubles,  he  was  surrounded  with  a  kind  of  license!  tories^ 
in  the  midst  of  spies,  peculators  and  public  defaulters.  Hd 
laboured  to  reform  the  abuses  in  the  department  and  succeed- 
ded  like  most  reformers.  Those,  who  were  detected,  cursed 
him,  and  their  friends  complained,  and  he  gladly  received 
an  order  in  October  from  general  Washington  to  join  gene- 
ral Gates  at  Rhode  Island,  who  had  previously  requested  his 
assistance.  General  Hand  succeeded  him  at  Albany,  but 
left  the  command  shortly  after  for  the  same  reasons  and  with 
the  same  pleasure. 

On  joining  general  (xaX^es?  Vift^^  f!^%x^^T^  ^l^T^^vdencey  he 
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Vas  ordered  to  talce  quarters  at  East  Grcenwicli,  prinripally 
oil  acrount  or  hit*  popularity  with  the  militia,   that  he  might 

f;ain  better  information  of  the.  plans  of  the  enemy  on  Rhode 
sland.  and  guard  against  any  invasion.  Here  he  continued 
until  all  opportunity  for  action  was  over  for  the  season  ;  when 
he  was  oniered  to  proceed  to  New  Hampshire  by  way  of  Bos- 
ton  to  urge  at  both  places  the  necessity  of  recruits  and  sup- 
plies. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  IT79.  he  was  ordered  back  to  Pro- 
vidence and  instructed  by  general  Gates  to  examine  with 
close  attention  all  the  shores  and  avenues  frem  Providence  to 
Point  Judith,  as  well  as  all  the  coast  on  the  east  side  of  th« 
bay  as  far  as  Mount  Hope.  As  there  were  but  few  troops  on 
tlie  station,  more  than  common  vigilanre  was  required  to  pre- 
vent inroads  or  plunder  and  to  establish  a  regular  espionage  ; 
this  being  tiie  only  instance  in  which  he  ever  descended  to 
tliat  mode  of  warfare :  by  this  means  at  the  close  of  autumn 
indications  were  early  discovered  of  a  descent  or  some  other 
movement.  He  removed  his  quarters  to  Point  Jndith  but  took 
care  not  to  re«t  more  than  one  or  two  nights  in  a  place.  Some- 
time in  October,  the  views  of  tlie  enemy  were  unmasked,  and 
for  some  days  his  command  wan  on  constant  duty.  About 
the  Bth  or  10th  of  November,  the  enemy  decamped,  and  ear- 
1,^  nest  morning  he  entered  the  lower  end  of  Newport  and 
took  possession  of  titc  town.  Guards  were  immediately  ploc^ 
in  the  different  atrectt  to  prevent  plunderer  confusion  and 
preserxe  order.  At  this  time  general  Washington  was  fear- 
ful Ihat  oil  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcement  from  Newport  at 
New  York,  some  attempt  might  be  made  on  his  army,  and 
oi'dcrcd  the  troops  that  had  blockaded  Newport  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  small  garrison)  immediately  to  Join  him  in  New 
Jersey.  No  attempt  being  made  by  the  enemy,  about  mid  win- 
ter general  WasJiington  requested  him  to  proceed  to  New 
England  and  back  his  requisitions  for  men  and  supplies. — 
This  duty  being  discharged,  he  joined  the  army  at  Morris- 
town  in  tiie  early  part  of  May,  and  was  present  on  Short 
Hills  at  the  battle  of  Springfield,  but  not  personally  engag- 
ed. Soon  after  this  action  general  Washington  required  litm 
to  proceed  with  all  despatch  to  Massachusetts  and  Nevr 
Hampshire,  to  urge  a  supply  of  men,  money  and  provision; 
to  muster  tm  many  militia  as  he  could  by  drafts  and  volunta- 
ry enlistments,  and  to  accomjiany  them  to  West  Point  He 
landed  them  on  the  Point,  nhile  general -Washington  and 
suit  had  passed  on  to  Uai'tford  to  confer  with  count  Rocham- 
bcau  and  other  French  officers  a  few  days  previoas  to  Ar- 
nold's desertion,  and  the  day  following  joined  his  division 
at  Liberty-Pole,  New  Jersey.    In  the  latter  eft* «S?i«S^ssn&«c 
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he  was  ordered  to  relieve  the  Pennsylvania  troops  under  gene- 
ral St,  Clair,  which,  on  Arnold's  desertion  bad  been  onlered 
there.  St.  Clair  marched  his  division  the  next  daj  to  Liber- 
ty.Pole. 

About  this  time  general  Washington  having  formed  a  pro- 
ject to  surprise  Staten  Island^  to  mask  his  intentions,  order- 
ed general  Stark  with  a  detachment  of  twent>-fivc  hundred 
men,  with  a  large  train  of  waggons  and  teams  to  advance  near 
York  Island  and  bring  off  all  the  com  and  forage  to  be  found, 
and  to  hover  about  New  York  until  onlered  back.  Probably 
the  British  suspected  some  masked  plan;  but  be  that  as  it 
may,  they  suffeivd  this  detachment  to  pillage  the  country  to 
the  very  verge  of  Morrisania  and  Kingsbridge  for  several 
days,  and  then  quietly  return  to  West  Point  and  Peekskiil 
with  their  booty.  Soon  after  this  the  army  withdrew  from 
Liberty-Pole  and  went  into  winter  quarters  at  West  Point, 
New  Windsor  and  Fishkill.  Here  general  Stark  was  visit- 
ed with  a  severe  fit  of  sickness,  which  left  him  very  weak, 
and  about  the  middle  Df  January,  1781,  he  obtained  leave  to 
return  to  New  Hampshire,  with  the  standing  order  to  press 
for  men  and  supplies.  He  journeyed  by  short  stages  and  ar- 
rived at  his  house  still  more  weak  and  feeble.  His  health  re- 
turning with  the  approach  of  spring,  he  was  ordered  to  Al- 
bany to  take  command  of  the  northern  department  and  estab- 
lish his  head  quarters  at  Saratoga. 

Some  feeble  detachments  of  militia  from  New  York,  Mas- 
sachusetts and  New  Hampshire,  were  collected  to  protect  tht 
northern  frontiers.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  country 
was  inundated  with  spies  and  traitors;  houses  robbed  (on  po- 
litical principles)  and  inhabitants,  non-combatants,  carried 
prisoners  to  Canada.  The  house  of  general  Schuyler,  one 
mile  from  the  capitol  of  Albany,  was  attacked,  several  arti- 
cles stolen,  and  two  or  three  of  his  servants  and  labourers 
carried  to  Canada.  He  only  saved  himself  by  retreating  to 
a  chamber,  barricading  the  door  that  they  could  not  force  it, 
and  firing  through  it  when  it  was  attempted  to  be  broken. 
The  firing  raised  the  military  from  the  city  and  the  maraud- 
ers fled  with  their  prisoners  and  booty. 

Bad  as  the  country  was  in  1778,  it  was  infinitely  worse  in 
1781.  Some  few  days  after  the  military  post  was  established 
at  Saratoga,  one  of  these  detachments  was  arrested  within 
the  lines.  A  British  lieutenant's  commission  was  found  on 
the  commander.  '  He  had  been  a  refugee  from  that  quarter 
and  was  known.  A  board  of  oflicers,  summoned  to  examine 
the  case,  pronounced  him  a  spy,  and  gave  their  opinion  for 
hanging.  He  was  executed  the  next  day.  Complaints  were 
made  by  his  frienAs  aiivA  cowTVfiT\w\%  \w  ^w\^^wl  Alhany  of 
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the  danger  of  i*etaliatioTi.  General  Washington  demanded  a 
copy  of  the  proceedings;  it  was  sent  and  no  further  notice  ta- 
ken of  it.  The  cure  of  tlie  body  ]X)Iitic  was  radical:  none  of 
those  parties  ventured  into  the  country  again  during  the  war. 

Immediately  after  the  reduction  of  Cornwallis,  tlie  danger 
•f  inroads  from  Canada  was  dissipated.  Stark  dismissed 
the  militia  with  thanks  for  their  good  conduct;  secured  the 
public  Htorest  and  was  ordered  to  retire  by  way  of  Albany, 
with  instructions  to  continue  his  efforts  to  raise  men,  money 
an<l  supplies  in  New  England  for  the  next  campaign. 

In  1782.  he  was  afflicted  with  rheumatisms,  and  various 
chronical  complaints,  all  the  season,  and  did  not  join  the  ar- 
my :  his  complaints,  however,  yielded  to  repose,  of  which  he 
immediately  informed  general  Washington,  and  was  ordered 
to  join  the  army  early  in  April,  1785,  at  West  Point.  He 
was  on  the  spot  on  the  day  appointed,  and  received  the  hear- 
ty tlianks  of  general  Washington  for  his  punctuality.  He 
aided  and  encouraged  the  army  to  separate  without  confu- 
sion, and  not  tarnish  their  laurels  by  any  act  of  resistance  or 
usurpation.  Soon  after  this  he  returned  home,  and  devoted 
tlie  p'mainder  of  his  patriarchal  life  to  the  various  duties  of 
patriot,  friend,  neiglibour,  and  father  to  an  extensive  family. 
Bis  long  and  useful  life  terminated  on  the  eighth  of  May,  1822. 

The  neighbouring  militia  vied  with  each  other  for  permis- 
sion to  render  the  last  honorary  duties  to  the  departed  pa- 
triot. Captain  Eaton's  light  infantry  of  Goffstown,  was  se- 
lected from  the  numerous  applicants,  and  performed  the  duty 
with  great  respect  and  the  most  perfect  order  and  discipline. 
At  his  own  request  he  wasAntcrred  on  his  farm,  on  the  bor- 
der of  the  Merrimack  river. 

STEUBEN,  Frederick  William,  a  miyor  general  in 
the  American  army,  was  a  Prussian  officer,  who  served  many 
years  in  the  armies  of  the  great  Frederick,  was  one  of  his 
aids,  and  had  held  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general.  He  ar- 
rived VI  New  Hampshire  from  Marseilles  in  November  1777, 
with  strong  recommendations  to  congress.  He  claimed  no 
rank,  an<l  only  requested  permission  to  render  as  a  volunteer 
what  services  he  could  to  the  American  army.  He  was  soon 
appointed  to  the  office  of  inspector  general  with  the  rank  of 
major  general,  and  he  established  a  uniform  system  of  ma- 
ncBuvres,  and  by  his  skill  and  persevering  industry  effected, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  troops  at  Valley  Forge,  a  most 
important  improvement  in  all  ranks  of  the  army.  He  was 
a  volunteer  in  the  action  at  Monmouth,  and  commanded  in 
the  trenches  of  York  town  on  the  day  which  concluded  the 
struQ^gle  with  Great  Britain. 

During  bis  coouund}  l»vA  ConsLwaUift  i&»&%  V\^  ^^vcNaosi^ 
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for  capitulation.  The  proposals  were  immediately  despatch* 
cd  to  the  commander  in  chief,  and  the  negociation  progres- 
sed. The  Marquis  de  la  Fayette,  whose  tour  it  was  next  to 
mount  guard  in  the  trenches,  marched  to  relieve  the  Baron, 
who,  to  his  astopishmentt  refused  to  be  relieved.  He  inform- 
ed general  de  la  Fayette,  that  the  custom  of  European  war 
wsis  in  his  favor,  and  that  it  was  a  point  of  honor  which  he 
could  neither  give  up  for  himself,  nor  deprive  his  troops  of; 
that  the  offer  to  capitulate  had  been  made  during  his  guard, 
and  that  in  the  trenches  he  would  remain  until  the  capitula- 
tion was  signed  or  hostilities  commenced.  The  Marquis  im- 
mediately galloped  to  head  quarters  :  general  Washington  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  Baron  to  the  joy  of  one,  and  to  the  mor- 
tification of  the  other  of  those  brave  and  valuable  men.  The 
Baron  remained  till  the  business  was  finished.  After  the 
peace  the  Baron  retired  to  a  farm  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York. 
The  state  of  New  Jersey  bad  given  him  a  small  improved 
farm,  and  the  state  of  New  York  gaie  him  a  tract  of  sixteen 
thousand  acres  of  land  in  the  county  of  Oneida. 

The  Baron  died  at  Steuben ville,  New  York,  November  28, 
1794,  aged  sixty  one  years.  He  was  an  accomplished  gentle- 
man and  a  virtuous  citizen ;  of  extensive  knowledge  and  sound 
judgment. 

SULLIVAN.  John,  a  major  general  in  the  American  army, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Mr.  Sullivan  who  came  from  Ireland, 
and  settled  in  Massachusetts.  In  1775,  congress  appointed 
him  a  brigadier  general,  and  in  the  following  year,  it  is  be- 
lieved, a  major  general.  He  superceded  Ai*nold  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  Canada,  June  4,  1776,  but  was  soon 
driven  out  of  that  province.  Afterwards  on  the  illness  of 
Greene  he  took  the  command  of  his  division  on  Long  Island. 
In  the  battle  of  August  the  twenty  seventh,  he  was  taken  pris- 
oner. In  a  few  months,  however,  be  was  cxrlianged  ;  for  when 
Lee  was  carried  off,  he  took  tlie  command  of  his  division  in 
New  Jersey.  On  the  22d  of  August  1777,  he  planneil  and 
executed  an  expedition  against  Staten  Island,  for  which  on 
enquiry  into  his  conduct  he  received  the  approbation  of  the 
court  In  September  he  was  engaged  in  the  battle  of  Bran- 
dy wine,  and  on  the  fourth  of  October  in  that  of  Gerroantown. 
In  the  winter  he  was  detacheil  to  command  the  troops  in 
Rhode  Island.  In  August  1778,  he  laid  siege  to  Newport, 
then  in  the  hands  of  the  British,  with  the  fullest  confidence  of 
success ;  but  being  abandoned  by  the  French  fleet  under  D'Es- 
taing,  who  sailed  to  Boston,  he  was  obliged  to  his  unutterable 
chagrin,  to  raise  the  siege.  On  the  twenty  ninth  an  action 
took  place  with  the  pursuing  enemy,  who  were  repulsed.  On 
^e  thirtieth  vrith  g;rt%X  laVlaX^v^  vAiilSX,  V^  ^«s»^\  ^^^t  t»  the 
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continent,  without  the  loss  of  a  single  article,  and  withoQt 
the  slightest  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  British  of  his  move- 
ments. In  the  summer  of  1779  he  commanded  an  ex|)editioQ 
against  the  six  nations  of  Indians. 

**  The  bloody  tragedy,  acted  at  Wyoming,  in  1778,  had  de- 
termined the  commander  in  chief,  in  1779,  to  employ  a  large 
detachment  from  the  continental  army  to  penetrate  into  the 
heart  of  the  Indian  country,  to  chastise  the  hostile  tribes  and 
their  white  associates  and  adherents,  for  their  cruel  aggres- 
sions on  tlie  defenceless  inhabitants.  The  command  of  this 
expedition  was  committed  to  major  general  Sullivan,  with  ex- 
press orders  to  destroy  their  settlements,  to  ruin  their  crops, 
and  make  such  thorough  devastations,  as  to  render  the  coun- 
try entirely  uninhabitable  for  the  present,  and  thus  to  com- 
pel the  savages  to  remove  to  a  greater  distance  from  our  fron- 
tiers. General  Sullivan  had  under  his  command  several  bri- 
gadiers and  a  well  chosen  army,  to  which  were  attached  a 
number  of  friendly  Indian  warriors.  With  this  force  he  pene- 
trated about  ninety  miles  through  a  horrid  swampy  wilder- 
ness and  barren  mountainous  deserts,  to  Wyoming,  on  the 
Susquehanna  rivei*.  tlience  by  water  to  Tioga,  and  possessed 
himself  of  numerous  towns  and  villages  of  the  savages.  Dur- 
ing this  hazardous  expedition,  General  Sullivan  and  his 
army  encountered  the  most  complicated  obstacles,  difficul- 
ties, and  hardships ;  and  requiring  the  greatest  fortitude 
and  perseverance  to  surmount.  He  explored  an  extensive 
tract  of  country,  and  strictly  executed  the  severe,  but  neces- 
sary orders  he  had  i-eceived.  A  considerable  number  of  In- 
dians were  slain,  some  were  captured,  their  habitations  were 
burnt,  and  their  plantations  of  corn  and  vegetables  laid  wasts 
in  the  most  effectual  manner.  Eigliteen  villages,  a  number 
of  detached  buildings,  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  bush- 
els of  corn,  and  those  fruits  and  vegetables,  which  conduce  to 
the  comfort  and  subsistence  of  man.  were  utterly  destroyed. 
Five  weeks  were  unremittingly  employed  in  this  work  of  de- 
vastation.'' On  his  return  from  the  exfiedition,  he  and  his 
army  received  the  approbation  of  congress. 

In  about  three  months  from  his  setting  out,  general  Sullivan 
reached  Easton,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  soon  after  rejoined  th« 
army. 

In  the  years  1786,  1787,  and  1789,  general  Sullivan  was 
president  of  New  Hampshire,  in  which  station  by  his  vigo- 
rous exertions  he  quelled  the  spirit  of  insurrection,  which  ex- 
hibited itself  at  tlie  time  of  the  troubles  in  Massachusetts.  He 
died  January  23,  1795,  aged  fifty  four  years. 

STEVENS,  Edward,  a  distinguished  officer  in  the  v«^^- 
Jutionary  war,  was  bom  in  Cuipep^r  cwitA.^,N  vc^tiv^  IBk* 
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engaged  eai'Iy  in  the  contest  for  our  liberties,  nor  did  lie 
sheathe  his  sword  until  the  achievement  of  national  indepen- 
dence. His  military  career  commenced  at  the  battle  of  rb« 
Great  Bridge,  near  Norfolk,  Virginia*  where  he  commanilad 
a  battalion  of  riflemen.  Distinguished  on  that  occasion  by  hif 
Talour  and  good  conduct,  he  immediately  attracted  public  at- 
tention, as  an  individual  peculiarly  fitted  for  utility  in  the 
arduous  struggles  of  the  revolution.  He  was  shortly  after 
appointed  to  command  the  tenth  Virginia  regiment,  which, 
being  speedily  raised,  equipped,  and  organized,  colonel  Ste- 
vens marched  to  the  north,  and  came  under  the  immediats 
command  of  general  Washington.  The  first  occasion  that 
presented  itself  for  the  distinction  of  this  regiment^  occurred 
at  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine,  on  the  11th  of  September,  1777. 
It  was  here  that  the  gallant  exertions  of  this  intrepid  officer 
served,  in  a  great  measure,  to  protect  the  continental  army 
from  annihilation.  Colonel  Stevens  was  not  brought  into  ac- 
tion until  the  retreat  had  begun  ;  he  was  then  charged  to  co- 
ver the  rear,  and  impede  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  With  the 
co-operation  of  a  Pj^nnsylvania  regiment,  Stevens  seized  an 
advantageous  piecf-  of  ground  on  the  road,  taken  by  the  de- 
feated army,  protecting  the  second  and  eleventh  regimentii 
from  capture,  che<;king  the  enemy,  and  securing  the  retreat. 
His  orders  were  here  gallantly  executed,  making  an  impres- 
sion on  tlie  hostile  army,  which  induced  the  British  general 
to  look  to  his  own  safety,  and  abandon  the  pursuit.  Colonel 
Stevens  received,  on  the  succeeding  day,  the  public  thanks 
of  the  commander  in  chief.  The  battle  of  Germantown  took 
place  in  October  following,  where  the  tenth  Virginia  regi- 
ment was  alike  distinguished  by  its  intrepid  courage,  which 
again  produced  for  its  gallant  chief  the  public  acknowledg- 
ments of  Washington. 

Colonel  Stevens  now  filled  a  large  space  in  the  hopes  of 
his  native  state ;  he  was  called  to  the  command  of  a  brigade ; 
and  the  next  theatre  presented  to  his  valor  was  at  the  battle 
of  Camden.  In  the  council  of  war,  immediately  preceding 
this  action,  the  memorable  reply  of  brigadier  Stevens,  (to  the 
interrogatory  put  to  the  board,)  <*  It  is  too  late  to  retreat 
now ;  we  must  fight,"  was  made.  This  answer  was  follow- 
ed by  the  order  of  the  American  general,  without  further 
counsel;  *'Thcn,  gentlemen,  repair  to  your  several  posts:*' 
a  decisive  evidence  of  the  high  confidence  reposed  by  him  in 
the  discretion  and  capacity  of  general  Stevens.  The  issue  of 
this  affair  was  unfavorable  ;  and  although  the  gallantry  and 
conduct  of  Stevens  exempted  him  from  all  imputations,  yet  no 
officer  felt  more  deep  and  mortifying  chagrin  at  the  tarnish- 
ed lustre  of  our  arm^«    H^  l^U  w^  %^t^:f  ^^  ^^vsKl^eft  of  the 
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day«  that  be  would  have  returned  from  the  soutbem  campugn, 
but  for  the  pressing  solicitude  of  general  Greene,  who,  soon 
after  assuming  command  of  this  department  of  the  continen- 
tal forces,  was  unwilling  to  loAe  the  services  of  an  oflScer  so 
distinguished  for  all  those  trials  of  militar}r  character  which 
produce  practical  utility.  The  battle  of  Guilford  Court  house 
furnished  brigadier  Stevens  an  opportunity  of  reviving  the  des* 
pondent  hopes  of  the  South,  and  warding  ofTevils,  with  which 
he  had  been  unluckily  beset  at  Camden.  The  North  Carolina 
militia  formed  the  first  line  ;  Steven's  brigade  of  Virginia  mi- 
litia the  second.  So  soon  as  the  enemy  approached  the  first 
line,  within  one  hundred  and  forty  yards,  a  scattered  fire  com- 
menced, when  this  line  threw  down  their  arms,  and  fled  to  the 
second  with  precipitation.    Stevens,  possessing  that  happy 

} presence  of  mind  so  necessary  in  action  to  draw  benefit  even 
irom  calamity,  directed  his  troops  to  open  their  ranks,  and 
permit  them  to  pass  ;  and,  to  prevent  the  panic's  infecting  his 
command,  he  gave  out  that  they  had  been  ordered  to  retreat 
u|)on  the  first  fire.  At  this  battle  he  took  the  precaution  to 
station  a  body  of  picked  riflemen  forty  yards  in'the  rear  of 
his  brigade,  with  positive  orders  to  shoot  down  the  first  man 
who  attempted  to  break  the  ranks  or  escape.  He  received  here 
a  severe  wound  in  the  thigh,  though  he  did  not  quit  the  field 
until  he  had  rendered  great  services,  and  brought  oS*his  troops 
in  good  order  :  general  Greene  bestowed  on  him  marked  com- 
mendation. The  siege  of  York,  and  the  capture  of  the  Bri- 
tish army  under  Lord  Comwallis.  soon  closed  the  important 
scene  of  the  revolution.  It  w*as  here  that  General  Stevens 
preserved  and  increased  his  well-earned  honors.  The  com- 
mander in  chief  repeatedly  assigned  him  important  duties, 
which  called  for  the  best  efforts  of  valor  and  skill ;  these  were 
faithfully  executed  ;  and  it  is  confidently  asserted,  that  no  of- 
ficer possessed  a  larger  share  of  his  respect  and  confidence. 
During  all  this  {leriod,  he  was  a  zealous  patriot  in  the  civil 
department  of  the  government  From  the  foundation  of  the 
state  constitution,  until  the  year  1790,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Senate  of  Virginia ;  always  useful,  esteemed  and  respec- 
ted. He  was  at  Charlottesville,  in  the  Legislature,  when 
Tarleton  invaded  the  commonwealth,  and  dispersed  that  bo- 
dy ;  his  plan  was,  to  arm  the  citizens,  meet  Tarleton  at  the 
river  below  the  village,  and  fight  him.  This  counsel  was  not 
executed,  and  he  narrowly  escaped  capture,  by  the  more  ele- 
gant equipment  of  a  person  flying  a  short  distance  before  him* 
The  character  of  general  Stevens  may  be  given  in  a  few 
words  :  No  man  on  earth  possessed  the  cardind  virtues  in  a 
higher  degree ;  firm,  patient  and  deliberative  ;  with  a  sound 
judgment,  singleneas  of  heart,  uiiViVemuXifiAk  vA  ^^^^irs:^ 
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ble  integrity ;  honest  patriotism,  ^hich  despised  all  state 
tricks ;  an  unbounded  and  immoveable  courage.  For  th^ 
sphere  of  practical  utility  and  public  benefit  he  was  well 
fitted  ;  bom  with  little  brilliant  embellishment,  he  had  all  the 
qualities  for  real  and  substantial  service^  without  regarding 
the  influence  of  faction  and  party ;  but  loving  the  general 
principles  of  civil  liberty,  his  feelings  were  always  on  the 
side  of  his  country.  His  lieart  was  the  abode  of  that  patriot- 
ism, which,  spurning  parties,  cleaved  to  the  constitution  of 
the  nation,  as  a  holy  ark,  whicli  contains  at  once  the  evidence 
of  our  glory,  and  the  charter  of  our  liberties* 

He  died  at  his  seat  in  Culpepper  county,  Virginia,  on  the 
irth  day  of  August,  1820. 

THOMAS.  John,  was  a  native  of  Kingston,  Massachu- 
setts. He  was  in  military  service  in  former  wars  against  the 
French  and  Indians,  where  he  acquired  a  high  degree  of  repu- 
tation. He  was  among  the  first  to  espouse  the  cause  of  his 
country  in  a  military  capacity,  in  1775,  and  during  the  siege 
of  Boston,  and  on  the  heights  of  Dorchester,  he  was  distin- 
guished as  an  active,  vigilant  and  brave  officer.  In  March, 
1776^  he  was  promoted  by  Congress  from  a  brigadier  to  the 
rank  of  major  general.  When  Boston  was  evacuated  he  was 
sent  to  Canada  to  take  command  of  the  troops  which  Montgo- 
mery and  Arnold  led  into  that  province.  On  his  arrival 
there  he  found  innumerable  difficulties  to  encounter ;  the  small 
pox  frequently  breaking  out  among  the  troops,  and  the  sol- 
diers being  in  the  practice  of  inoculating  themselves,  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  public  service.  The  general  deemed  it 
necessary,  for  the  safety  of  the  army,  to  prohibit  the  prac- 
tice of  inoculating,  and  not  excepting  hiniself  from  the  in- 
junction, he  unfortunately  received  the  infection,  which  pro- 
ved fatal  to  him,  and  deprived  the  public  of  a  vsUuable  gene* 
ral  officer.  He  ^as  held  in  universal  respect  and  confidence 
as  a  military  character,  and  his  death  deeply  deplored 
throughout  the  army. 

A  more  brave,  beloved,  and  distinguished  character,  did 
not  go  into  the  field ;  nor  was  there  a  man  that  made  a  greater 
sacrifice  of  his  own  ease,  healtli,  and  social  enjoyments. 

THOMAS.  Thomas,  took  an  early  and  decided  part  with 
his  country  in  opposing  the  tyrannical  acts  of  Great'Brrtain. 
He  commanded  a  regiment  in  the  year  1776,  and  was  in  the 
batUe  of  Uariaem  Heights  and  at  the  White  Plains.  In  the 
autumn  of  tiiat  year,  the  enemy  burnt  his  house,  and  took  his 
aged  and  patriotic  father  a  prisoner  to  New  York  ;  confined 
him  in  the  Provost,  where  he  died,  through  their  inhuman 
treatment,  a  martyr  to  his  country.  General  Thomas  was 
an  active  partisan  ofiXeer,  cqwW.wvl'^W^  qw\1v^  alert  and  harras- 
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«ing  the  enemy  qii  every  occasion,  until  he  was  taken  a  pris^ 
oner,  when  bis  captors  stripped  off  his  regimentals,  took  his 
bat  from  his  head,  and  in  that  degraded  manner,  com))elled 
bim  to  march  through  the  streets  of  New- York.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  he  found  some  friends  who  interceded  with  the  com* 
mander  in  chief,  and  he  was  put  on  his  parole  on  Long  Island. 
After  he  was  exchanged,  he  did  not  slacken  his  zeal  in  his 
country's  cause,  but  continued  harrassing  the  enemy,  and  de* 
fending  the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the  country  against  the 
depredations  of  the  enemy,  until  peace  was  proclaimed.  At- 
terwards  he  was  repeatedly  elected  a  member  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  always  evinced  himself  an  advocate  for  the  people's 
rights. 

He  died  at  his  seat  in  the  town  of  Harrison,  West  Chester^ 
county.  New  York,  in  July,  1824^  aged  79. 

VARNUM,  Joseph  B.  was  among  the  earliest  patriots  of 
the  revolution,  and  sustained  important  offices  connected  with 
the  army.  At  the  termination  of  the  war.  he  retired  to  his 
paternal  seat  in  Dracut,  and  immediately  re-commenced  his 
political  career ;  and,  during  his  long  life,  was  continually 
called  by  his  fellow  citizens  to  fill  high  civil  and  military  of- 
fices. At  his  decease  he  was  senior  member  of  the  senate, 
and  the  oldest  major  general  in  the  commonwealth.  In  this 
period,  beside  militia  appointments*  he  sustained  the  office  of 
representative,  senator,  and  councillor  of  Massachusetts, 
and  representative  and  senator  in  the  congress  of  the  United 
States  ;  and  for  many  years  filled,  with  approbation,  the  ar* 
duous  station  of  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives,  in 
times  of  the  utmost  political  excitement  He  was  a  member 
of  the  convention  of  Massachusetts  which  ratified  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  in  1787,  and  was  in  the  foremost 
ranks  of  thnse  statesmen'who  advocated  the  adoption  of  that 
instrument,  and  for  their  zeal  to  cement  the  federal  union, 
obtained  the  name  of  Federalists.  He  was  also  a  leading 
member  of  the  late  state  convention.  In  all  the  offices  he  sus- 
tained, general  Yarnum  exhibited  aif  assiduity  which  never 
tired,  and  an  integrity  above  all  suspicion.  Though  of  late 
years  he  differed  in  some  points  of  political  economy  from  a 
majority  of  his  fellow  citizens  of  the  state,  it  may  with  truth 
and  justice  be  affirmed,  that,  at  h'ls  death,  Massachusetts  did 
not  contain  a  more  honest  and  independent  man.  He  possess- 
ed a  strong  mind  in  a  sound  body.  His  decease  was  sudden. 
He  rode  out  on  the  day  preceding  it,  but  beine  indisposed, 
speedily  returned,  and  found  his  dissolution  rapidly  approach- 
ing. He  called  his  family  and  friends  around  him,  acquain- 
ted them  with  his  situation,  gave  directions  that  his  funeral 
might  not  be  attended  with  any  mVVitary  %r  c\V\c.  ^w^\^,  «%- 
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pointed  liis  pall-bearers,  and  closed  his  eyes  in  peace  the  same 
evening;  Be  die<l  on  the  llth  of  September,  1821,  in  the  se- 
venty second  year  of  his  age. 

He  enjoyed  in  a  liigli  degi-ee,  and  deservedly,  the  confl- 
denc  e  of  his  immediate  constituents,  as  is  evinced  by  their  re- 
peated elections  of  him  to  represent  them  in  congress,  and  in 
the  general  court  of  Massachusetts,  up  to  the  day  of  bis  de- 
cease. 

WARD,  Artemas.  the  first  major  general  in  the  Ameri- 
can army,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1743,  and 
was  after>^ards  a  representative  in  the  legislature,  a  member 
of  the  council,  and  a  justice  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  for 
Worcester  county,  Massachusetts.  When  the  ^ar  com- 
menced with  Great  Britain  he  was  appointed  by  congress 
first  major  general,  June  17,  1775.  After  the  arrival  of '^  ash« 
ington,  in  July,  when  disposition  was  made  of  the  troops  for 
the  siege  of  Boston,  the  command  of  the  right  wing  of  the  ar- 
my at  Roxbury  was  entrusted  to  general  Ward.  He  reaigned 
his  commission  in  April.  1776,  though  he  continned  some 
time  longer  in  command  at  the  request  of  Washington.  He 
afterwards  devoted  himself  to  the  duties  of  civil  life.  He  was 
a  member  of  congress  both  before  and  after  tlie  adoption  of 
the  present  constitution.  After  a  long  decline,  in  whtfh  he 
exhibited  the  most  exemplary'  patience,  he  died  at  Shrewsbu- 
ry, October  28, 1800,  aged  seventy  three  years.  He  was  a  mai 
of  incorruptible  integrity.  So  fixed  and  unyielding  were  the 
principles  which  governed  him,  that  his  conscientiousness  in 
lesser  concerns  was  by  some  ascribed  to  bigotry. 

WARR£N.  Joseph,  a  major-general  in  the  American  ar- 
my, during  the  revolutionary  war,  was  bom  in  Roxbnry, 
a  town  which  bounds  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  1740.  In 
1755,  he  entered  college,  where  he  sustained  the  character  of 
a  youth  of  talents,  fine  manners,  and  of  a  generous,  indefiend- 
ent  deportment,  united  to  great  personal  courage  and  perse- 
verance. An  anecdote  will  illustrate  his  fearlessness  and  de- 
termination at  that  age,  when  character  can  hardly  be  said  to 
be  formed.  Several  students  of  Warrens'  class  shot  tfaem<* 
selves  in  a  room  to  arrange  some  college  affairs,  in  a  way 
which  they  k»  ew  was  contrary  to  his  wishes,  and  barred  the 
door  so  effectually  that  he  could  not,  without  great  \iolence, 
force  it ;  but  he  did  not  give  over  the  attempt  of  getting  among 
them,  for  perceiving  that  the  window  of  the  room  in  which 
they  wei*c  assembled  was  open,  and  near  a  spout  which  ex- 
tended  from  the  roof  of  the  building  to  the  ground,  he  went  to 
the  top  of  the  house,  slid  down  theeave4i,  seized  thespont  and 
when  he  had  descended  as  far  as  the  window,  threw  himself 
into  the  chamber  amoni^  MScAxa.     KX^^^^XvosXaaxl  the  spouts 
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which  was  decayed  and  very  weak,  gave  way  and  fell  to  the 
ground.    He  looked  at  it  without  emotion,  said  it  had  served 
his  purpose,  and  began  to  take  part  in  the  business.     He  was 
educated  at  Harvard  college,  and  received  his  first  degree 
in  1759.     Directing  his  attention  to  medical  studies,  he,  in  a 
few  years,  became  one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  in  Bos- 
ton.    But  he  lived  at  a  period  when  greater  objects  claimed 
his  attention,  than  those  which  related  particularly  to  liis 
profession.     His  country  needed  his  efforts,  and  his  zeal  and 
courage  would  not  permit  him  to  shrink  from  any  labours  or 
dangers.     His  eloquence  and  his  talents  as  a  writer,  were 
di«tplayed  on  many  occasions,  from  the  year  in  which  the 
stamp  act  was  passed,  to  the  commencement  of  the  war.     He 
was  a  bold  politician.     While  many  were  wavering  with  re* 
gard  to  the  measures  which  should  be  adopted,  he  contended 
that  every  kind  of  taxation,  whether  external  or  internal,  was 
tyranny,  and  ought  immediately  to  be  resisted,  and  be  believed 
that  America  was  able  to  withstand  any  force  that  could  be 
sent  against  her.     From  tlie  year  1768,  he  was  a  principal 
member  of  the  secret  meeting  or  caucus  in  Boston,  which  had 
great  iniuence  on  the  concerns  of  the  country.     With  all  his 
boldness  and  decision,  and  zeal,  he  was  circumspect  and  wise. 
In  this  assembly  the  plans  of  defence  were  matured.     After 
the  destruction  of  the  tea,  it  was  no  longer  kept  a  secret  He 
was  twice  chosen  tlie  public  orator  of  the  town,  on  the  anni- 
veraary  of  the  massacre,  and  his  orations  breathed  the  ener* 
gy  of  a  great  and  daring  mind.   It  was  he,  who,  on  the  even- 
ing before  the  battle  of  Lexington,  obtained  information  of  the 
intended  expedition  against  Concord,  and  at  ten  o'clock  at  night 
despatched  an  express  to  Messrs.  Hancock  and  Adams,  who 
were  at  Lexington,  to  warn  them  of  their  danger.     He  him* 
self,  on  the  next  day,  the  memorable  19tli  of  April,  was  very 
active.  It  is  said  in  general  Heatli's  memoirs,  that  a  ball  took 
off  part  of  his  ear-lock.     In  the  confused  state  of  the  army, 
which  soon  assembled  at  Cambridge,  he  had  vast  influence  in 
preserving  order  among  the  troops.     After  tiie  departure  of 
Hancock  to  congress,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  provin- 
cial congress  in  his  place.     Four  days  previous  to  the  battle 
of  Bunker's  or  Breed's  hill,  he  received  bis  commission  of  ma- 
jor-general.    Wheo  the  intrenchments  were  made  upon  the 
fatal  spot,  toencoorage  the  men  within  the  lines,  he  went  down 
from  Cambridge  and  joined  them  as  a  volunteer,  on  the  event- 
ful day  of  the  battle,  June  1 7th.  Just  as  the  retreat  commen- 
ced, a  ball  struck  him  on  the  head,  and  he  died  in  the  trench- 
es, aged  thirty  five  years.     He  was  tin;  first  victim  of  rank 
that  fell  in  the  struggle  with  Great  Britain.     In  the  spring 
of  1776,  his  bones  were  taken  up  aiideiilem^4v^^^sRNsy^>^sK 
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^bicli  occasion,  as  he  had  been  grand  master  of  the  freema- 
sons in  America*  a  brother  mason,  and  an  eloquent  oratoFf 
pronounced  a  funeral  eulogy. 

In  this  action,  the  number  of  Americans  engag|ed  amoun- 
ted only  to  fifteen  hundred.  The  loss  of  the  British,  as  ac- 
knowledged by  general  Gage,  amounted  to  one  thousand  and 
fifty-four.  Nineteen  commissioned  officers  were  killed,  and 
seventy  more  were  wounded.  The  battle  of  Quebec,  in  1758, 
which  gave  Great  Britain  the  province  of  Canada,  was  not 
so  destructive  to  British  officers,  as  this  affair  of  a  slight  in- 
trencliment  the  work  only  of  a  few  hours. 

The  Americans  lost  five  pieces  of  cannon.  Their  killed 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  nine.  Their  wounded 
and  missing  to  three  hundred  and  fourteen.  Thirty  of  the 
former  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  They  particu- 
larly regretted  the  death  of  general  Warren.  To  the  purest 
patriotism  and  most  undaunted  bravery,  he  added  the  virtues 
of  domestic  life,  the  eloquence  of  an  accomplished  orator,  and 
the  wisdom  of  an  able  statesman. 

Thus  was  cut  off  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  this  gallant  hero, 
loved,  lamented,  the  theme  of  universal  regret :  a  loss,  any 
time  deeply,  but  then,  most  poignantly  felt.  Though  he  did 
not  outlive  th^^  glories  of  tliat  great  occasion,  he  had  lived  long 
enough  for  fame.  It  needed  no  other  herald  of  his  actions 
than  the  simple  testimony  of  the  historian,  that  Warren  fell, 
foremost  in  the  ranks  of  that  war  which  he  had  justified  by 
his  argument,  supported  by  his  energy,  and  signalized  by  his 
prowess.  The  monument  erected  by  his  fellow  citizens,  on 
the  spot  where  he  poui*ed  out  his  latest  breath,  commemorates 
at  once  his  achievements  and  a  people's  gratitude.  Though 
untimely  was  his  fall,  and  though  a  cloud  of  sorrow  over- 
spread every  countenance  at  the  recital  of  his  fate,  yet  if  the 
love  of  fame  be  the  noblest  passion  of  the  mind,  and  human 
nature  pant  for  distinction  in  the  martial  field,  perhaps  there 
never  was  a  moment  of  more  unfading  glory  offered  to  the 
wishes  of  the  brave,  than  that  which  marked  the  exit  of  this 
heroic  officer.  Still,  who  will  not  lament  that  he  incautiously 
courted  the  post  of  danger,  while  more  important  occasions 
required  a  regard  to  personal  safety. 

Perhaps  his  fall  was  useful  to  his  country,  as  it  was  glori- 
ons  to  himself.  His  death  served  to  adorn  the  cause  for 
which  he  contended,  excited  emulation,  and  gave  a  pledge  of 
perseverance  and  ultimate  success.  In  the  grand  sacrifice, 
which  a  new  nation  was  that  day  to  celebrate  in  the  face 
of  the  world,  to  prove  their  sincerity  to  Heaven,  whose  Pro- 
tidence  they  had  invoked^  the  noblest  victim  was  the  most 
suitable  sacriftce. 
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There  are  few  names  in  the  annals  of  Ameriran  patriotism 
Bore  dearly  cherished  by  the  brave  and  good:  fpw  that  will 
flhine  with  more  increa-sing  lutitre,  as  the  obncuritj'  of  time 
grows  darker,  than  that  of  general  Warren.     He  will  be  the 

EBraonal  rejiresentativc  of  those  brave  citizens.  «  ho  with  arms 
astil>  collected,  sprang  from  their  peacable  homes  to  resist 
aggression,  and  on  the  plains  of  Lexington  and  the  height* 
of  Charleston,  cemented  with  their  blood  the  foundation  of 
American  liberty. 

He  was  endowed  with  a  clear  and  vigorous  understanding, 
a  disposition  humane  and  generous;  qualities  which,  graced 
by  manners  afTablc  and  engaging,  rendered  him  the  idol  of 
the  army  and  of  his  friends.  His  powers  of  speech  and  rea- 
soning commanded  respect.  His  professional  as  well  as  poll- 
ticftl  abilities  were  of  the  highest  order.  He  had  been  an  ac- 
tive volunteer  in  several  skirmishes  which  had  occurred  since 
the  commencement  of  hostiiitiea,  in  all  ofwhich  he  gave  strong 

S-esagefi  of  capacity  and  distinction  in  tlie  profession  of  arms, 
ut  the  fond  hopes  of  his  country  wei-e  to  be  closed  in  death; 
not,  however,  until  he  had  sealed  with  his  blood  the  charter 
of  our  liberties:  nor  until  he  had  secured  that  permanence  of 
glory  with  which  wc  encircle  the  memor}-,  whilst  we  cherish 
the  name  of  Warren. 

The  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was,  in  many  respects,  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  conflicts  that  has  moiptencd  t!ie  earth 
■with  human  binod.  No  spirit  of  prophecy  is  requii-ed  to  fore- 
tel,  that  from  the  consequences  with  which  it  is  connected, 
and  which  it  may  he  said  to  have  guarranteed,  after  ages  will 
consider  it  one  of  tJie  most  interesting  of  all  battles,  and  that 
it  will  be  hallowed  by  the  gratitude  of  mankind,  as  among  the 
mott  precious  and  beneflcent  contests  ever  waged  in  behalf  of 
human  rights  and  human  happiness. 

Dr.  Warren  published  an  oration  in  177S,  and  another  in 
17  79,  commemorative  of  the  5th  of  March,  1770. 

The  sword  of  general  Warren,  which  he  held  in  his  hand 
when  he  fell  at  Bunker  Hill,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
honorable  William  Davis,  of  Plymouth,  Massarhusctts.  and 
is  preserved  as  a  precious  relic.  It  was  purchased  by  an  A- 
nerican  sailor,  from  the  servant  of  the  officer  who  took  the 
sword  from  the  grasp  of  the  deceased  patriot,  at  Halifax,  and 
its  identity  has  been  sufficiently  established. 

WASHINGTON,  Gborgb,  commander  in  chief  of  the  A- 
merican  army,  during  therevolutionary  war  with  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  first  president  of  the  United  States,  was  the  third 
eon  of  Mr.  Augustine  Washington,  and  was  bom  at  Bridges 
creek,  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland,  Vii^inia,  February 
9S,  1732.    His  great  (rand  father  had  emigrated  t«  that  place 
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from  the  north  of  England,  about  the  year  1657.  At  the  age 
of  ten  years,  he  lost  his  fatlier,  and  the  patrimonial  estate  de- 
ttcended  to  his  elder  bl*other,  Mr.  Laurence  Washington,  who, 
in  the' year  1740,  had  been  engaged  in  the  expedition  against 
Carthagena.  In  honour  of  the  British  admiral,  who  com- 
manded the  fleet  employed  in  that  enterprise,  the  estate  was 
called  Mount  Vernon.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  agreeably  to  the 
wishes  of  his  brother,  as  well  as  to  his  own  urgent  request  to 
enter  into  the  British  navy,  the  place  of  a  midshipman  in  a 
vessel  of  war,  then  stationed  on  the  roast  of  Virginia,  was  ob* 
tained  for  him.  Every  thing  was  in  readiness  for  his  depar- 
ture, when  the  fears  of  a  timid  and  aS^cttonaAe  mother  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  abandon  his  proposed  career  on  tlie  ocean^ 
and  were  the  means  of  retaining  him  upon  the  land,  to  be  the 
future  vindicator  of  his  country's  rights.  All  the  advantages 
of  education  which  ho  enjoyed,  were  derived  from  apri\ate 
tutor,  who  instructed  him  in  English  literature  anil  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  science,  as  well  as  in  morality  and  religion. 
After  his  disappointment*  with  regard  to  entering  the  navv, 
he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  mathejnatirs  ;  and 
in  the  practice  of  his  profession  as  a  surveyor,  he  had  an  op- 
portunity of  acquiring  that  information  respecting  the  value 
of  vacant  lands,  which,  afterwards,  greatly  contributed  to 
the  increase  of  his  private  fortune.  At  tlie  age  of  nineteen, 
when  tlie  militia  of  Virginia  were  to  be  trained  for  actual 
service,  he  was  appointed  an  adjutant  general,  with  the  rank 
of  major.  It  was  for  a  very  short  time  that  he  discharged  the 
duties  of  that  office.  In  the  year  1753,  the  plan  formed  by 
France,  for  connecting  Canada  with  Louisiana  by  a  line  of 
posts,  and  thus  of  enclosing  the  British  colonies,  and  of  es- 
^  tablishing  her  influence  over  the  numerous  tribes  of  Indians 
'  on  the  frontiers,  began  to  be  developed.  In  the  prosecution  of 
this  design,  possession  had  been  taken  of  a  tract  of  land,  then 
believed  to  be  within  the  province  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Dinwid- 
dle, the  lieutenant  governor,  being  determined  to  remonstrate 
against  the  proposed  encroachment  and  violation  of  the  trea- 
ties between  the  two  countries,  despatched  major  Washing- 
ton tlirough  the  wilderness  to  the  Ohio,  to  deliver  a  letter  to 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  French,  and  also  to  explore 
the  country.  This  trust  of  danger  and  fatigue,  he  executed 
with  great  ability.  He  left  Williamsburg,  October  SI,  175S, 
the  very  day  on  which  he  received  his  commission,  and  at  the 
frontier  settlement  of  the  English,  engaged  guides  to  conduct 
him  over  the  Alleghany  mountains. 

At  a  place  upon  the  Alleghany  called  Murdering  town, 
they  fell  in  with  a  hostile  Indian  who  was  one  of  tlie  party 
then  lying  in  wait,  and  who  fired  upon  them  not  ten  steps 
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They  toolL  him  into  cuBtody  and  kept  him  nntil  nine 
o'cIocIl*  and  then  let  him  go.  To  avoid  the  pursuit  which 
they  presumed  would  be  commenced  in  the  morning,  they 
travelled  all  night  On  reaching  the  Monongahela,  they  haid 
a  hard  ilay's  work  to  make  a  raft  with  a  hatchet  In  attempt- 
ing to  cross  the  river  to  reach  a  trader's  house,  they  were  en- 
closed by  masses  of  ice.  In  order  to  stop  the  raft,  major 
Washington  put  down  his  setting  pole«  but  the  ice  came  with 
0ttch  force  against  it,  as  to  jerk  him  into  the  water.  He  saved 
himself  by  seizing  one  of  the  raft  logs.  With  difficulty  they 
landed  on  an  island  where  they  passed  the  night  The  cold 
was  so  severe,  that  the  pilot's  hands  and  feet  were  frozen. 
The  next  day  they  crossed  the  river  upon  the  iqe.  Washing- 
ton arrived  at  Williamsburg,  January  16,  17l(4.  His  jour- 
nal, which  evinced  the  solidity  of  his  judgment  and  his  forti- 
tude, was  published. 

As  the  French  seemed  disposed  to  remain  on  the  Ohio,  it 
was  determined  to  i*aise  a  regiment  of  about  three  hundred  men 
to  maintain  the  claims  of  the  British  crown.  The  command 
was  given  to  Mr.  Fry  ;  and  major  Washington,  who  was  ap- 
poitited  lieutenant  colonel,  marched  with  two  companies  ear- 
ly in  April,  1754,  in  advance  of  the  other  troops.  A  few 
miles  west  of  the  Great  Meadows,  he  surprised  a  French  en- 
campment in  a  dark  rainy  night,  and  only  one  man  escaped. 
Before  the  arrival  of  the  two  remaining  companies,  Mr.  Fry 
died,  and  the  command  devolved  on  colonel  Washington.  Be- 
ing joined  by  two  other  companies  of  regular  troops  from 
South  Carolina  and  New  York,  after  erecting  a  small  stock- 
ade at  the  Great  Meadows,  he  proceeded  towards  fort  Du 
Quesne,  which  had  been  built  but  a  short  time,  with  the  in- 
tention of  dislodging  the  French.  He  had  marched  only  thir- 
teen miles,  to  the  westernmost  foot  of  Laurel  Hill,  before  he 
received  information  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy  with  su- 
perior numbers,  and  was  induced  to  return  to  his  stockade. 
He  began  a  ditch  around  it,  and  called  it  fort  Necessity  ;  but 
the  next  day,  July  3,  he  was  attacked  by  fifteen  hundred 
men.  His  own  troops  were  only  four  hundi*ed  in  number. 
The  action  commenced  at  ten  in  the  morning,  and  lasted  un- 
til dark.  A  part  of  the  Americans  fought  within  the  fort,  and 
a  part  in  the  ditch  filled  with  mud  and  water.  Colonel  Wash- 
ington was  himself  on  the  outside  of  the  fort  during  the  whole 
day.  The  enemy  fought  under  cover  of  the  trees  and  high 
g]*ass.  In  the  course  of  the  night,  articles  of  capitulation 
were  agreed  upon.  The  garrison  were  allowed  to  retain  their 
arms  and  baggi^^  and  to  march  unmoleste^I  to  tlie  inhabited 
parts  of  Virginia.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  killed  and 
woimded  was  suj^posed  to  be  about  a  hundred,  and  that  of  the 
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enemy  about  two  hundred.  In  a  few  months  afterwards  or 
ders  were  received  for  settling  the  rank  of  the  officers,  and 
those  who*were  commissioned  by  the  king  being  directed  to 
take  rank  of  the  provincial  officers.  Colonel  Washington  in- 
dignantly resigned  his  commission* 

He  now  retired  to  Mount  Vernon,  that  estate  by  the  deatk 
of  his  brother,  having  devolved  upon  him.  But  in  the  spring 
of  1755,  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  general  Braddock  to 
enter  his  family  as  a  volunteer  aid-de-camp  in  his  expedition 
to  the  Ohio.  He  proceeded  with  him  to  Will's  creek,  after- 
wards called  fort  Cumberland,  in  April.  After  the  troops 
had  marched  a  few  miles  from  this  place,  he  was  seized  with 
a  raging  fever  ;  but  refusing  to  remain  behind,  he  was  con- 
veyed in  acofered  waggon.  By  his  advice  twelve  hundred 
men  were  detached  in  order  to  reach  fort  Du  Quesne  before  an 
expected  reinforcement  should  be  received  at  that  place. — 
Thej^e  disincumbered  troops  were  commanded  by  Braddock 
himself,  and  colonel  Washington,  though  still  extremely  ill, 
insisted  uiK>n  proceeding  with  them.  After  they  arrived  upon 
the  Monongahela  he  advised  the  general  to  employ  the  rang- 
ing companies  of  Virginia  to  scour  the  woods  and  prevent  am- 
buscades ;  but  his  advice  was  not  followed.  On  the  nintli  of 
July,  when  the  army  was  within  seven  miles  of  the  fort  Du 
Quesne,  tlie  enemy  commenced  a  sudden  and  furious  attack, 
being  concealed  by  the  woods  and  grass.  Washington  was 
the  only  aid  that  was  un wounded,  and  on  him  devohed  tho 
whole  duty  of  carrying  the  orders  of  the  commander  in  chief. 
He  was  cool  and  fearless.  Though  he  had  two  horses  shot 
under  him,  and  four  balls  through  his  coat,  he  escaped  unhurt, 
while  every  officer  on  horseback  was  either  killed  or  wound- 
ed. Doctor  Craik,  the  physician  who  attended  him  in  bis 
last  sickness,  was  present  in  this  battle,  and  says,  ''  I  expect- 
ed every  moment  to  see  him  fall.  Nothing  but  the  superin- 
tending care  of  Providence  could  have  saved  him.  from  the 
fate  of  all  around  him."  After  an  action  of  three  hours,  the 
troops  gave  way  in  all  directions,  and  colonel  Washington  and 
two  others,  brought  off  Braddock,  who  had  been  mortally 
wounded.  Ho  attempted  to  rally  the  retreating  troops  :  but, 
as  he  says  himself,  it  was  like  endeavouring  ^*  to  stop  the 
wild  bears  of  the  mountains."  The  conduct  of  the  regular 
troops  was  most  cowanlly.  The  enemy  were  few  in  numbers 
and  had  no  expectation  of  victory.  In  a  sermon  occasioned 
by  this  expedition,  the  reverend  Dr.  Davies.  of  Hanover 
county,  thus  prophetically  expressed  himself;  *' as  a  re- 
markable instance  of  patriotism  I  may  point  out  to  the  public 
that  heroic  youth,  colonel  Washington,  whom  I  cannot  but 
hope  Providence  has  hitherto  preserved  in  so  signal  a  manner. 
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for  some  important  service  to  his  country.'^  For  this  pur- 
pose he  was  indeed  preserved,  and  at  the  end  of  twenty  years 
he  began  to  render  to  his  country  more  imjiortant  services, 
than  the  minister  of  Jesus  could  have  anticipated.  From 
1755,  to  1759,  he  commanded  a  regiment,  which  was  raised 
for  the  protection  of  the  frontiers. 

In  July,  1758,  another  expedition  was  undertaken  against 
fort  Du  Quesne,  in  which  Washington  commanded  the  Vir- 
ginia troops.  By  slow  marches  they  were  enabled,  on  the 
25th  of  November,  to  reach  fort  Du  Qnesne,  of  which  peace* 
able  possession  was  taken,  as  the  enemy  on  the  preceding 
night  setting  it  on  fire,  had  abandoned  it,  and  proceeded  down 
the  Ohio.  The  works  in  this  place  were  repaired,  and  its 
name  was  chanced  to  that  of  Fort  Pitt  Colonel  Washing- 
ton now  resigned  his  commission. 

Soon  after  his  resignation  he  was  married  to  the  widow  of 
Mr.  Custis,  a  young  lady,  to  whom  he  had  been  for  some  time 
strongly  attached,  and  who,  to  a  large  fortune  and  a  fine  per- 
son, added  those  amiable  accomplishments,  which  fill  with  si- 
lent felicity  the  scenes  of  domestic  life.  His  attention  for  sev« 
eral  years,  was  principally  directed  to  the  management  of  his 
estate,  which  had  now  become  considerable.  He  was,  at  this 
period,  a  respectable  member  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia, 
in  which  he  took  a  decided  part  in  opposition  to  the  principle 
of  taxation,  asserted  by  the  British  parliament  He  also  ac- 
ted as  a  judge  of  a  county  court  In  1774,  he  was  elected  a 
a  member  of  the  first  congress,  and  was  placed  on  all  those 
committees,  whose  duty  it  was  to  make  arrangements  for  de- 
fence. In  the  following  year,  after  the  battle  of  Lexington, 
when  it  was  determined  by  congress  to  resort  to  arms,  colo« 
nel  Washington  was  unanimously  elected  commander  in  chief 
of  the  army  of  the  united  colonies.  All  were  satisfied  as  to 
his  qualifications,  and  the  delegates  from  New  England  were 
particularly  pleased  with  his  election,  as  it  would  tend  to  unite 
the  southern  colonies  cordially  in  the  war.  He  accepted  the 
appointment  with  diffidence,  and  expressed  his  intention  of 
receiving  no  compensation  for  his  services,  and  only  a  mere 
discharge  of  his  expenses.  He  immediately  reps^red  to  Cam^^ 
bridge,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  £d  of  July.  He  formed  the  army  into  three  divisions,  in 
order,  the  more  effectually,  to  inclose  the  enemy,  intrusting 
the  division  at  Roxbury  to  general  Ward,  the  division  on 
Prospect  and  Winter  hills  to  general  Lee,  and  commanding 
himself  the  centre  at  Cambridge.  Here  he  had  to  struggle 
with  great  difficulties,  with  the  want  of  ammunition,  clothing, 
and  magazines,  defect  of  arms  and  discipline,  and  the  evils  of 
short  enlistments ;  but  instead  of  yielding  to  despondence  he 
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bent  the  vrhole  force  of  his  mind  to  overcome  them.  He  soon 
made  the  alarming  discovery,  that  there  was  only  sufficient 
powfler  on  hand  to  Furnish  the  army  with  nine  cartridges  for 
each  man.  Witli  the  greatest  caution,  to  keep  this  fact  a  se- 
cret the  utmost  exertions  were  employed  to  procure  a  sup- 
ply. A  vessel  which  was  de.spatche€l  to  Africa,  obtained,  in 
exchange  for  New  England  rum,  all  the  gunpowder  in  the 
British  factories ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  captain 
Manly  captured  an  ordnance  brig,  which  furnished  the  Ameri- 
can army  with  the  precise  articles,  of  which  it  was  in  ths 
greatest  want.  In  September,  general  Washington  despatch* 
ed  Arnold  on  an  expedition  against  Quebec.  In  February, 
1776,  he  proposed  to  a  council  of  his  officers  to  cross  tbe  ice 
and  attack  the  enemy  in  Boston,  but  they  unanimously  disap- 
proved of  the  daring  measure.  It  was,  however,  soon  resolv- 
ed to  take  possession  of  the  heights  of  Dorchester.  This  was 
done  without  discovery,  on  the  night  of  the  4th  of  March, 
and  on  the  1 7th  the  enemy  found  it  necessary  to  evacuate  the 
town.  The  recovery  of  Boston  induced  congress  to  pass  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  general  Washington  and  his  brave  army. 

In  the  belief  that  the  efforts  of  the  British  would  be  direct- 
ed towards  the  Hudson,  he  hastened  the  army  to  New  York, 
where  he  himself  arrived  on  the  14th  of  April.  He  made 
every  exertion  to  fortify  the  city,  and  attention  was  paid  to 
the  forts  in  the  highlands.  While  he  met  the  most  embar- 
rassing difficulties,  a  plan  was  formed  to  assist  tlie  enemy  in 
seizing  his  person,  and  some  of  his  own  guards  engaged  in 
the  conspiracy  ;  but  it  was  discovered,  and  some  who  were 
concerned  in  it  were  executed.  In  the  beginning  of  July,  ge- 
neral Howe  landed  his  troops  at  Staten  Island  :  his  brother, 
lord  Howe,  who  commanded  the  fleet,  soon  arrived ;  and  as 
both  were  commissioners  for  restoring  peace  to  the  colonies, 
the  latter  addressed  a  letter  upon  the  subject,  to  *<  George 
Washington,  Esquire ;"  but  tlie  general  refused  to  receive  it, 
as  it  did  not  acknowledge  the  public  character  with  which  he 
was  invested  by  congress,  in  which  character  only  he  could 
ha\e  any  intercourse  with  his  lordship.  Anotlier  letter  was 
sent  to  ''  George  Washington,  &c.  &c.  &c."  This,  for  the 
same  reason,  was  rejected.  After  the  disastrous  battle  of 
Brooklyn,  on  the  27th  of  August  in  which  Sterling  and  Sul- 
livan were  taken  prisoners,  and  of  which  he  was  only  a  spec- 
tator, he  withdrew  the  troops  from  Long  Island,  and  in  a  few 
days  he  resolved  to  withdraw  from  New  York.  At  Kipp's 
bay,  about  three  miles  from  the  city,  some  works  had  been 
thrown  up  to  oppose  the  enemy  :  but  on  their  approach,  the 
American  troops  fled  with  pi*ccipitation.  Washington  rode 
towards  tlie  VineS)  aii^  TU^di^  ^n^t^  ^x&Hv^u  to  prevent  the 
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disgraceful  flight  Such  was  the  state  of  his  mind  at  this  mo- 
jnent  that  he  turned  his  horse  towards  the  advancing  enemy, 
apparently  with  the  intention  of  rushing  upon  death  ;  but  his 
aids  seized  the  bridle  of  his  horse«  and  rescued  him  from  de- 
struction. New  York  was,  on  the  same  day,  September  \5thf 
evacuated.  In  October  he  retreated  to  the  White  Plains, 
where,  on  the  28th»  a  considerable  action  took  place,  in  which 
the  Americans  were  overpowered.  After  tlie  loss  of  forts  Wash- 
ington and  Lee,  he  passed  into  New  Jersey,  in  November, 
and  was  pursued  by  a  triumphant  and  numerous  army.  His 
army  did  not  amount  to  three  thousand,  and  it  was  daily  di- 
minishing ;  his  men,  as  tlie  winter  commenced,  were  bare- 
footed and  almost  naked,  destitute  of  tents  and  of  utensils, 
with  which  to  dress  their  scanty  provisions ;  and  every  cir- 
cumstance tended  to  fill  the  mind  with  despondence.  But  ge- 
neral Washington  was  undismayed  and  firm.  He  showed 
himself  to  his  enfeebled  army  with  a  serene  and  unembarras- 
sed countenance,  and  they  were  inspired  with  the  resolution 
of  their  commander.  On  the  Bth  of  December  he  was  obli- 
ged to  cross  the  Delaware  ;  but  he  had  the  precaution  to  se- 
cure the  boats  for  seventy'  miles  upon  the  river.  While  the 
British  were  waiting  for  the  ice  to  afford  them  a  passage,  as 
his  own  army  had  been  reinforced  by  several  thousand  men, 
he  formed  the  resolution  of  carrying  the  cantonments  of  the 
enemy  by  surprise.  On  the  night  of  the  25th  of  December,  he 
crossed  the  river,  nine  miles  above  Trenton,  in  a  storm  of 
snow  mingled  with  hail  and  rain,  with  about  two  thousand 
four  hundred  men.  Two  other  detachments  were  unable  to 
effect  a  passage.  In  the  morning,  precisely  at  eight  o'clock, 
he  surprised  Trenton,  and  took  one  thousand  Hessians  pri- 
soners, one  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and  six  field  pieces. 
Twenty  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  and  of  the  Americans,  two 
were  killed*  and  two  frozen  to  death  ;  and  one  officer  and  four 
privates  wounded.  On  the  same  day  he  rbcrossed  the  Dela- 
ware, with  the  fruits  of  his  enterprise  ;  but  in  two  or  three 
days  passed  again  into  New  Jersey,  and  concentrated  his 
forces,  amounting  to  five  thousand,  at  Trenton.  On  the  ap- 
proach of  a  superior  enemy  under  Cornwallis,  January  2, 
l77Tf  he  drew  up  his  men  behind  Assumpinrk  creek.  He  ex- 
pected an  attack  in  the  morning,  which  would  probably  re- 
sult in  a  ruinous  defeat.  At  this  moment,  when  it  was  hazard- 
ous, if  not  impracticable,  to  return  into  Pennsylvania,  he 
formed  the  resolution  of  getting  into  the  rear  of  the  enemy, 
and  thus  stop  them  in  their  progress  towards  Philadelphia. 
In  the  night^  he  silently  decamped,  taking  a  circuitous  route 
through  AUentown  to  Princeton.  A  sudden  change  of  the 
weather  to  severe  cold,  rendered  the  roads  favourable  for  bis 
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march.  About  sunrise  his  van  met  a  British  detachment  oa 
its  way  to  join  Cornwallis,  and  was  defeated  by  it ;  but  as  h« 
came  up,  he  exposed  himself  to  every  danger,  and  gained  a 
Tictory.  With  300  prisoners  he  then  entemi  Princeton.  Da- 
ring this  march  many  of  his  soldiers  were  without  shoes,  and 
tlieir  feet  left  the  marks  of  blood  upon  the  frozen  ground. 
This  hardship  and  their  want  of  repose,  induced  him  to  lead 
bis  army  to  a  place  of  security  on  the  road  to  Morristown. 
Comwallis  in  the  morning  broke  up  his  camp,  and  alarmed 
for  his  stores  at  Brunswick*  urged  the  pursuit  Thus  the  mi- 
litary genius  of  the  American  commander,  under  the  blessing 
of  divine  Providence,  rescued  Philadelphia  from  the  threaten- 
ed danger,  obliged  the  enemy,  who  had  overspread  New  Jer- 
sey, to  return  to  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York,  and  revi- 
Ted  the  desponding  spirit  of  his  country.  Having  accomplish- 
ed these  objects,  he  retired  to  Morristown,  where  he  caused 
bis  whole  army  to  be  inoculated  with  the  small  pox.  and  thus 
was  freed  from  the  apprehension  of  a  calamity  which  might 
impede  his  operations  during  the  next  campaign. 

On  the  last  of  May  he  removed  his  army  to  Middlebrook, 
about  ten  miles  fi'om  Brunswick,  where  he  fortified  himself 
very  sti*ongly.  An  ineffectual  attempt  was  made  by  sir  Wil- 
liam Howe  to  draw  him  from  iiis  position  by  marching  to- 
wards Philadelphia;  but  after  Howe's  return  to  New  York, 
he  moved  towards  the  Hudson,  in  order  to  defend  the  passes 
in  the  mountains,  in  the  expectation  that  a  junction  with  Bur- 

f;oyne,  who  was  then  upon  the  lakes,  would  be  attempted.  Af^ 
er  the  British  genera!  sailed  from  New  York  and  entered 
the  Chesapeake  in  August,  general  Washington  marched  im- 
mediately for  the  defence  of  Philadelphia.      On  the  11th  of 
September  he  was  defeated  at  Brandy  wine,  with  the  loss  of 
nine  hundred  in  killed  and  wounded.    A  few  days  afterwards, 
as  he  was  pursued,  he  turned  upon  the  enemy,  determined  up- 
on another  engagement;  but  a  heavy  rain  so  damaged  the 
arms  and  ammunition,  that  he  was  under  the  absolute  neces- 
sity of  again  retreating.     Philadelphia  was  entered  by  Com- 
wallis on  the  26th  of  September.     On  the  4th  of  October  the 
American  commander  made  a  well  planned  attack  upon  the 
British  camp  at  Germantown;  but  in  consequence  of  the  dark- 
ness of  the  morning,  and  the  imperfect  discipline  of  the  troops, 
it  terminated  in  the  loss  of  twelve  hundred  men  in  killed, 
wounded  and  prisoners.     In  December  he  went  into  winter 
quarters  at  Valley  Forge,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Schuylkill, 
between  twenty  and  thirty  miles  from  Philadelphia.      Here 
his  army  was  in  the  greatest  distress  for  want  of  provisions, 
mnd  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  sending  out  paKies  to 
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turn  was  formed  to  remove  the  commander  in  chief,  and  to 
appoint  in  his  place  general  Gates,  whose  successes  of  late 
had  giien  him  a  high  reputation.  But  the  name  of  Wash- 
ington was  too  dear  to  the  great  body  of  Americana  to  admit 
of  such  a  change.  Notwithstanding  the  discordant  materials, 
of  which  Ills  army  was  composed,  there  was  something  in  hia 
character  which  enabled  htm  to  attach  both  his  officers  and 
soldiers  so  strongly  to  him,  that  no  distress  could  weaken 
their  affection,  niir  impair  the  veneration  in  which  he  was 
generally  held.  Without  this  attachment  to  him  the  army 
must  have  been  dissolved.  General  Conway,  who  was  con- 
cerned in  this  faction,  being  wounded  in  a  duel  with  general 
Cadwalader,  and  thinking  his  wound  mortal,  wrote  to  gen- 
eral Washington,  <*  you  are,  in  my  eyes,  the  great  and  good 
man-"  On  the  Ist  of  February,  177B,  there  were  about  tour 
thousand  men  in  camp  unfit  for  duty  for  want  of  clothes.  Of 
these  scarcely  a  man  had  a  pair  of  shoes.  The  hospitals  also 
were  filled  with  the  sick.  At  this  time  the  enemy,  if  they 
had  marched  outoftheir  winter  quarters,  would  easily  har« 
dispersed  the  American  army.  The  apprehension  of  tiie  ap- 
proach of  a  French  fleet,  inducing  the  British  to  concentrat* 
their  forces,  when  they  evacuated  Philadelphia  on  the  17th 
of  June,  and  marched  towanis  New- York,  general  Washing- 
ton followed  them.  Contrary  to  the  advice  of  a  council,  he 
engaged  in  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  on  the  SSth,  the  result  of 
which  made  an  impression  favorable  to  the  cause  of  America. 
He  slept  in  his  cloak  on  the  field  of  battle,  intending  to  renew 
the  attack  the  next  morning,  but  at  midnight  the  British 
marched  off  in  such  silence,  as  not  to  ho  discovered.  Their 
loss  in  killed  was  about  three  hundred,  and  that  of  the  Ame- 
ricans sixty-nine. 

As  the  campaign  now  closed  in  the  middle  states,  the  Ame- 
rican army  went  into  winter  quarters  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  highlands  upon  the  Hudson.  Thus  after  the  vicissitudes 
of  two  years  both  armies  were  brought  back  to  the  point  from 
which  they  set  out.  During  the  year  1779,  general  Washing- 
ton remained  in  the  neigliborhood  of  New  York.  In  Janua- 
ry, 1780,  in  a  winter  memorable  for  its  severity,  his  utmost 
exertions  were  necessary  to  save  the  army  from  dissolution. 
The  soldiers  in  general  submitted  with  heroic  patience  to  the 
want  nf  provisions  and  clothes.  At  one  time  they  eat  every 
kind  of  horse  food  but  hay.  Their  sufferings  at  length  were 
go  great,  that  in  March  two  of  the  Connecticut  regiments 
mutinied,  but  the  mutiny  was  suppressed  and  the  ringleaders 
secured.  In  September  the  treachery  of  Arnold  was  detect- 
ed. In  the  winter  of  1781,  such  were  again  the  privations  of 
iiifi  army,  that  a  part  of  the  FennsylTania  line  revoHed,  and 
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marclied  home.  Such,  however,  was  still  their  patriotism, 
that  they  delivered  some  British  emissaries  to  general  Wayne^ 
who  hanged  them  as  spies.  Committing  the  defence  of  tht 
posts  on  the  Hudson  to  general  Heath,  general  Washington 
in  August  marched  with  count  Rochambeau  for  the  Chesa- 
peak,  to  co-operate  with  the  French  fleet  there.  The  siege 
of  Torktown  commenced  on  the  28th  of  September,  and  on 
the  lOth  of  October  he  reduced  Comwallis  to  the  necessity 
of  surrendering  with  upwards  of  seven  thousand  men,  to  the 
combined  armies  of  America  and  France.  The  day  after  tho 
capitulation,  he  ordered  that  those  who  were  under  arrest, 
should  be  pardoned,  and  that  divine  service  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  interposition  of  Providence  should  he  performra 
in  all  the  brigades  and  divisions.  This  event  filled  America 
witli  joy,  and  was  the  means  of  terminating  the  war. 

Few  events  of  im|)ortance  took  place  in  1782.  On  the  25th 
November,  1783,  New  York  was  evacuated  by  the  British, 
and  he  entered  it  accompanied  by  governor  Clinton  and  ma- 
ny respectable  citizens.  On  the  19th  of  April  a  cessation  of 
hostilities  was  proclaimed.  On  tlie  4tli  of  December,  he  took 
his  farewell  of  his  brave  comraf^es  in  arms.  At  noon  the 
principal  officers  of  the  army  assembled  at  Frances'  tavern, 
and  their  beloved  commander  soon  entered  the  room.  His 
emotions  were  too  strong  to  be  concealed.  Filling  a  glass 
with  wine,  he  turned  to  them  and  said  **  with  a  heaK  full  of 
love  and  gratitude,  I  now  take  leave  of  you  ;  I  most  devoutly 
wish  that  yonr  latter  days  may  be  as  prosperous  and  happy 
as  your  former  ones  have  been  glorious  and  honourable.'' 
Having  drank,  he  added,  ^*  I  cannot  come  to  each  of  you  to 
take  my  leave,  but  shall  be  obliged  to  you  if  each  of  you  will 
come  and  take  me  by  the  hand."  Greneral  Knox,  being  near- 
est, turned  to  him.  Incapable  of  utterance,  general  Wash- 
ington grasped  his  hand,  and  embraced  him.  In  the  most  af- 
fectionate manner  he  took  his  leave  of  each  succeeding  officer. 
In  every  eye  was  the  tear  of  dignified  sensibility,  and  not  a 
word  was  articulated  to  interrupt  the  silence  and  tenderness  of 
the  scene.  Ye  men  who  delight  in  blood,  slaves  of  ambition  ! 
When  your  work  of  carnage  was  finished,  could  you  thus  part 
with  your  companions  in  crime  ?  Leaving  the  room,  general 
Washington  passes!  through  the  light  infantry  and  wriked  to 
Whitehall,  where  a  barge  waited  to  carry  him  to  Powles* 
Hook.  The  whole  company  followed  in  mute  procession  with 
dejected  countenances.  When  he  entered  the  bai^e  he  tamed 
to  them,  and  waving  his  hat  bade  tliem  a  silent  adieu,  receiv- 
ing from  them  the  same  last  affectionate  compliment  On 
the  23d  of  December  he  resigned  his  commission  to  congress, 
then  astembWA  al  \ww9i\|o\\s.    I^kt^  >^\^  «i.^\^^<^v&  of  the 
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gratitude  of  hia  countrymen  in  affectionate  addresses,  poured 
in  upon  him,  and  he  received  every  testimony  of  respect  and 
veneration. 

In  1787,  he  was  persuaded  to  tatie  a  seat  in  the  convention 
which  formed  the  present  constitution  of  the  United  States. 
In  1789.  he  was  unanimously  elerted  president  of  the  United 
States.  In  April  he  left  Mount  Vernon  to  proceed  to  New 
York,  and  to  enter  on  the  duties  of  his  office.  He  every  where 
received  testimonies  of  respect  and  love.  On  the  13th  of 
April  he  arrived  at  New  York,  and  he  was  inaugurated  flrat 
president  of  the  United  States.  At  the  close  of  his  first  term 
of  four  years,  he  prepared  a  valedictory  address  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  anxious  to  return  again  to  the  scenes  of  domea- 
tic  life ;  hut  the  earnest  enti-eaties  of  his  friends,  and  the  pe- 
culiar situation  of  his  country,  induced  him  to  he  a  candidate 
for  a  second  election.  At  the  expiration  of  hia  second  term> 
he  determined  irrevocably  to  withdraw  to  the  shades  of  pri- 
Tatelife.  He  published  in  September,  179€(  his  farewell  ad- 
dress to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  which  ought  to  be 
engraven  upon  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

He  then  retired  to  Mount  Vernon,  giving  to  the  world  an 
example,  most  humiliating  to  its  emperors  and  kings ;  the  ex- 
ample of  a  man,  voluntarily  disrobing  himself  of  the  highest 
authority,  and  returning  to  private  life,  with  a  character, 
having  upon  it  no  stain  of  ambition,  of  covetousness,  of  pro- 
fusion, of  luxury,  of  oppression,  or  of  injustice. 

In  1798,  an  army  was  raised,  and  he  Was  appointed  com- 
mander in  rhieC 

On  the  ISth  of  December,  1799,  while  attending  to  some 
impi'ovements  upon  his  estate,  he  was  exposed  to  a  light  rain, 
whicli  wetted  his  neck  and  hair.  Unapprehensive  of  danger, 
he  passed  the  afternoon  in  his  usual  manner,  hut  at  night  he 
was  seized  with  an  inflammatory  afi'ection  of  the  windpipe. 
The  disease  commenced  with  a  violent  ague,  accompamed 
with  some  pain,  and  a  sense  of  stricture  in  the  throat,  a 
cough,  and  a  difficult  deglutition,  which  was  soon  succeeded 
by  Kver,  and  a  quick  and  laborious  respiration.  About  twelve 
or  fourteen  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from  him.  In  the  morn- 
ing, his  family  physician,  doctor  Craik,  was  sent  for ;  but  the 
utmost  exertions  of  medical  skill  were  applied  in  vain.  To 
his  friend  and  physician  who  sat  on  his  bed,  and  took  his 
head  in  his  lap,  he  said,  with  difficulty,  "  Doctor,  I  am  dy- 
ing, and  have  been  dying  for  a  long  time ;  hut  I  am  not  afraid 
to  die."  RespiraUon  became  more  and  more  protracted  and 
imperfect,  until  half  past  eleven  on  Saturday  night,  when. 
retaining  the  full  poawsaion  of  his  intellect,  he  expired  with- 
out a  stru^le.  Thns,  on  the  I4th  of  December,  1799,  in  the 
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sixty  eighth  year  of  his  age,  died  the  father  of  his  coontrff 
<<  them  an  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of 
his  fellow  citizens."  This  event  spread  a  gloom  over  the 
country,  and  the  tears  of  America  proclaimed  the  services 
and  virtues  of  the  hero  and  sage,  and  exhibited  a  people  not 
insensible  to  his  worth* 

General  Washington  was  rather  above  the  common  stature; 
his  frame  was  robust  and  his  constitution  vigorous.  His  ex- 
terior created  in  the  beholder  the  idea  of  strength  united  with 
manly  gracefulness.  His  eyes  were  of  a  grey  colour,  and  his 
complexion  light  His  manners  were  rather  reserved  than 
free.  His  person  and  whole  deportment  exhibited  an  unaf- 
fected and  indescribable  dignity,  unmingled  with  haughtiness, 
of  which  all  who  approached  him  were  sensible.  The  attach- 
ment of  those  who  possessed  his  friendship  was  ardent,  but  al- 
ways respectful.  His  temper  was  humane,  benevolent  and 
conciliatory  ;  but  there  was  a  quickness  in  his  sensibility  to 
any  thing  apparently  offensive,  which  experience  had  taught 
him  to  watch  and  correct 

He  conducted  the  war  with  that  consummate  prudence  and 
wisdom,  which  the  situation  of  his  country  and  the  state  of  his 
army  demanded.  He  also  possessed  a  firmness  of  resolution, 
which  neither  dancers  nor  difficulties  could  shake. 

WASHINGTON,  William,  lieutenant  colonel  comman- 
dant of  a  continental  regiment  of  dragoons  during  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Baily  Washington,  Esq. 
of  Stafford  county,  in  the  state  of  Virginia. 

First  among  the  youth  of  Virginia  who  hastened  to  the 
standard  of  his  country,  on  the  rupture  between  Grreat  Bri- 
tain and  her  colonies,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
company  of  infantry  in  the  third  regiment  of  the  Virginia 
line,  commanded  by  colonel,  afterwards  brigadier  general, 
Mercer.  In  no  corps  in  our  service  was  the  substantial 
knowledge  of  the  profession  of  arms  more  likely  to  be  acquired. 

Here  Washington  learnt  the  rudiments  of  war.  He  fought 
with  this  eallant  regiment  at  York  Island,  and  on  the  retreat 
through  New  Jersey,  sharing  with  distinguished  applause  in 
that  disastrous  period,  its  difficulties,  its  dangers  and  its  glo- 
ry. When  afterwards  the  commander  in  chief  struck  at  co- 
lonel Ralle,  stationed  with  a  body  of  Hessians  in  Trenton^ 
captain  Washington  was  attached  to  the  van  of  one  of  the  as- 
sailing columns,  and  in  that  daring  and  well  executed  enter- 
prise received  a  musket  ball  through  his  hand,  bravely  lead- 
ingon  his  company  against  the  arraying  enemy. 

The  commander  in  chief  having  experienced  the  extreme 
difficulties  to  which  he  had  been  exposed  during  the  prece- 
ding campaif^UiViy  \i\^  "v^^wX.^^  CAN^ky^  was,  shortly  after  this 
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period,  in  consequence  orhis  suggestions  to  congnas,  autbor- 
ised  to  raise  three  regiments  of  light  dragoons.  To  the  com* 
mand  Sf  one  of  these  he  appointed  lieutenant  colonel  Baylor 
one  of  his  aid-de-^amps.  To  this  regiment  captain  Washing- 
ton ^^'aa  transferred  wilh  the  rank  of  major,  and  returned  to 
Virginia  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  in  recruiting  the  regiment. 

As  soon  as  the  corps  was  completed,  Baylor  joined  the 
main  army ;  his  regiment  was,  in  1778,  surprised  by  a  detach- 
ment of  the  British,  led  by  major  general  6rv.  and  suffered 
extremely,  Washington  fortunately  escaped;  and  in  tlie 
course  of  the  succeeding  year,  or  early  in  17B0,  he  was  de- 
tached with  the  remains  of  Bland's,  Baylor's,  and  Moylan's 
regiments  of  horse,  to  the  army  of  major  general  Lincoln,  in 
South  Carolina,  where  he  was  constantly  employed  with  the 
light  troops,  and  experienced,  with  some  0ashea  of  fortune, 
two  severe  blows ;  fii'st  at  Monk's  Corner,  where  he  comman- 
ded our  horse,  and  last  at  Leneau's  ferry,  when  he  was  se- 
cond to  lieutenant  colonel  White,  of  Moylan'a  regiment. 
These  repeated  disasters  so  reduced  our  calvary,  that  White 
and  Washington  retired  from  the  field  and  repaired  to  the 
tioi'thern  confines  of  North  Carolina  for  the  purpose  of  repur- 
ing  their  lieavy  losses.  It  was  here  that  tliey  applied  to  ge- 
neral Gates  for  the  aid  of  his  name  and  authority  to  expedite 
the  restoration  and  equipment  of  their  regiments,  that  they 
might  be  ready  to  take  the  field  under  his  orders.  This  salu- 
tary and  proper  request  was  injudiciously  disregarded  ;  from 
which  omission  very  injurious  consequences  seem  to  have  re- 
sulted in  the  sequel. 

After  the  defeat  of  general  Gates  on  the  sixteenth  of  tlte  fol- 
lowing August,  it  will  he  recollected  that  the  American  ge- 
neral retired  to  Hillsborough,  from  whence  he  returned  to 
Salisbury. 

Lieutenant  colonel  Washington,  with  his  cavalry,  now  ac- 
companied him,  and  formed  a  part  of  tlie  light  corps  placed 
by  Gates  under  the  direction  of  brigadier  Morgan.  He  re- 
sumed bis  accustomed  active  and  vigorous  service,  and  was 
in  the  execution  of  the  trust  confided  to  Moi^an. 

During  this  period  he  carried,  by  an  extraordinary  strata- 
gem, the  post  at  Rudgley's  which  drew  from  lord  Comwallis 
the  following  letter  to  lieuteuant  colonel  Tarleton.  "  Budg- 
Icy  will  not  be  made  a  brigadier.  He  surrendered,  without 
firing  a  shot,  himself  and  one  hundred  and  three  rank  and  flle, 
to  the  cavalry  only.  A  deserter  of  Morgan's  assures  us  that 
the  infantry  never  came  within  three  miles  of  the  house." 

Greenfr-now  succeeded  Gates,  when  brigadier  Moi^an.  with 
the  light  corps,  was  detached  to  hang  upon  the  enemy's  left 
flank,  and  to  threaten  Ninety-Si^ 
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The  battle  of  tlie  Cowpens  ensued,  in  which  Washiiigtcnrr 
at  the  head  of  our  horse,  acquired  fresh  laurels.  He  contin- 
ued with  the  light  corps,  performing  with  courage  and[  prect* 
sion  the  duties  assigned  him  until  the  Junction  of  the  two  di- 
visions of  the  American  army  at  Guilford  court-house.  Soon 
after  this  event  a  more  powerful  body  of  horse  and  foot  was 
selected  by  general  Greene,  and  placed  under  colonel  Wil- 
liams of  which  Washington  and  his  cavatcy  were  a  constitu- 
ent ])art«         , 

In  tlie  eventful  and  trying  retreat  which  ensued,  lieutenant 
colonel  Washington  contributed  his  full  share  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  measures  of  Williams,  which  terminated  sopro- 
pitiously  to  our  arms,  and  so  honourably  to  the  light  troops 
and  their  commander.  After  our  repassage  of  the  Dan. 
Washington  and  his  horse  were  again  placed  in  the  van,  and 
with  Howard  and  Lee,  le4  by  Williams,  played  that  arduous 
game  of  marches,  countermarches,  and  manoeuvres,  which 
greatly  contributed  to  baffle  the  skilful  display  of  talents  and 
enterprise,  exhibited  by  lord  Cornwallis  in  his  persevering 
attempt  to  force  Greene,  at  the  head  of  an  inferior  army,  to 
battle,  or  to  cut  him  oif  from  his  approaching  reinforcements 
and  approaching  supplies. 

Colonel  Washington  acted  a  very  distinguished  part  in  the 
battles  of  Guilford,  Hobkick's  Hill  and  Eutaws ;  and  through- 
out the  arduous  campaign  of  1781 ;  always  at  his  post  deci- 
ded, firm  and  brave,  courting  danger,  and  contemning  difficul- 
ty. His  eminent  services  were  lost  to  the  army  from  the  battle 
of  the  Eutaws,  where,  to  its  great  regi;(et,  he  was  made  prison- 
er :  nor  did  he  afterwards  take  any  part  in  the  war,  as  from 
the  period  of  his  exchange  nothing  material  occurred,  the  re- 
spective armies  being  confined  to  minor  operations,  produced 
by  the  pro9|)ect  of  peace.  While  a  prisoner  in  Cfa^leston, 
Washington  became  acquainted  with  Miss  Elliott^  a  young 
lady  in  whom  concentred  the  unitetT  attractions  of  respecta- 
ble descent,  opulence,  polish,  and  beauty.  The  gallant  sol- 
dier soon  became  enamored  with  his  amiable  acquaintance, 
and  aftcrwai*d8  married  her.  This  happened  in  the  spring  of 
178£ ;  and  he  established  himself  in  South  Carolina  at  Sandy 
UilK  the  ancestral  seat  of  his  wife. 

Washington  seems  to  have  devoted  his  subsequent  years  t<i 
domestic  duties,  rarely  breaking  in  ujwn  them  by  attention  ta 

{mblic  afiairs,  and  then  only  as  a  member  of  the  state  legis- 
ature.  He  i>osscssed  a  stout  frame,  being  six  feet  in  height, 
hroad,  sti*ong,  and  corpulent  His  occupations  and  his  amuse- 
ments applied  to  the  body,  rather  than  to  the  mind,  to  tlic 
cultivation  of  which  he  did  not  bestow  much  time  or  applica- 
tion ;  nor  was  Wvh  it^uc^V\o\v  ^l ^v^  ^t\  V^  ^iLclte  such  habits^ 
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being  only  calculated  to  fit  a  man  for  the  common  business  of 
life.  In  temper  lie  was  good  humoured,  in  disposition  amia- 
ble,  in  heart  upright,  generous,  and  friendly ;  in  manners 
lively,  innocent,  and  agreeable. 

His  military  exploits  announce  his  grade  and  character  in 
arms.  Bold,  collected,  and  persevering,  he  preferred  the 
heat  of  action  to  the  collection  and  sifting  of  intelligence,  to 
the  calculations  and  combinations  of  means  and  measures, 
and  was  better  fitted  for  the  field  of  battle,  than  for  the  drudge- 
ry of  camp,  and  the  watchfulness  of  preparation.  Kind  to  his 
soldiers,  his  system  of  discipline  was  rather  lax,  and  some- 
times subjected  him  to  injurious  consequence^s,  when  close  to 
a  sagacious  and  vigilant  adversary. 

Lieutenant  colonel  Washington  was  selected  by  his  illustri- 
ous relation  when  he  accepted  the  command  of  the  army  dur- 
ing the  presidency  of  Mr.  Adams  as  one  of  his  staff,  with  the 
rank  of  brigadier  general,  a  decided  proof  of  the  high  valuo 
attached  by  the  best  judge  in  America  to  his  military  talents. 

Leading  a  life  of  honor,  of  benevolence  and  hospitality,  in 
the  bosom  of  his  family  and  friends,  during  which,  until  its 
last  two  years,  he  enjoyed  high  health,  this  gallant  soldier 
died,  after  a  tedious  indisposition,  leaving  a  widow,  and  a  son 
and  a  daughter,  the  only  issue  of  his  marriage. 

WAYNE,  Anthony,  a  major-general  in  the  American  ar- 
my, occupies  a  conspicuous  station  among  the  heroes  and  pat- 
riots of  the  American  revolution.  He  was  bom  in  the  year 
1745,  in  Chester  county,  in  the  state,  then  colony  of  Penn- 
sylvania. His  father,  who  wad  a  respectable  farmer,  was 
many  years  a  representative  for  the  county  of  Chester,  in  the 
general  assembly,  before  the  revolution.  His  grandfather, 
who  was  distinguished  for  his  attachment  to  the  principles  of 
liberty,  bore  a  captain's  commission  under  king  William,  at 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  Anthony  Wayne  succeeded  his  fath- 
er as  a  representative  for  the  county  of  Chester,  in  the  year 
1773 ;  and  from  his  first  appearance  in  public  life,  distinguish- 
ed himself  as  a  firm  and  decided  patriot.  He  opposed,  with 
much  ability,  the  unjust  demands  of  the  mother  country,  and 
in  connexion  with  some  gentlemen  of  distinguished  talents, 
was  of  material  service  in  preparing  the  way  for  the  firm 
and  decisive  part  which  Pennsylvania  took  in  the  general  con- 
test 

In  1775,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  regiment, 
which  his  character  enabled  him  to  raise  in  a  few  weeks,  in 
his  native  county.  In  the  same  year,  he  was  detached  under 
general  Thompson  into  Canada.  In  the  defeat  which  follow- 
ed, in  which  general  Thompson  was  made  prisoner,  colonel 
Wayne,  though  wounded,  displayed  great  gallantry  and  good 
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conduct,  ill  collecting  and  bringing  off,  the  scattered  and  bro- 
ken bodies  of  troops* 

In  the  campaign  of  1776,  he  served  under  general  Gates, 
at  Ticonderoga,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by  that  officer  for 
both  his  bravery  and  skill  as  an  engineer.  At  the  close  of  that 
campaign  he  was  created  a  brigadier-general. 

At  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine,  he  behaved  with  his  usual  bra- 
very, and  for  a  long  time  opposed  the  progress  of  the  enemy 
at  Chacrs  ford.  In  this  action,  the  inferiority  of  the  Amer- 
icans in  numbers,  discipline  and  arms,  gave  them  little  chance 
of  success ;  but  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  public  mind  was 
supposed  to  rcquii*e  a  battle  to  be  risked ;  the  ground  was 
bravely  disputed,  and  the  action  was  not  considcj-ed  as  deci- 
sive. The  spirits  of  the  troops  were  preserved  by  a  belief 
that  the  loss  of  the  enemy  had  equalled  their  own.  As  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  American  commander  in  chief  to  hazard 
another  action  on  the  first  favorable  opjiortunity  that  should 
offer,  general  Wayne  was  detached  with  his  division,  to  har- 
rass  the  enemy  by  every  means  in  his  power.  The  British 
troops  were  encamped  at  Tredyffrin,  an<l  general  Wayne  was 
stationed  about  three  miles  in  the  rear  of  their  left  wing  near 
the  Paoli  tavern,  and  from  the  precautions  he  had  taken,  he 
considered  himself  secure ;  but  about  eleven  o'clock,  on  the 
Bight  of  the  20th  September,  major  general  Gray,  having 
driven  in  his  pickets,  suddenly  attacked  him  with  fixed  bayo- 
nets. Wayne,  unable  to  withstand  the  superior  number  of 
bis  assailants,  was  obliged  to  retreat ;  but  formed  again  at  a 
small  distance,  having  lost  about  150  killed  and  wounded.  As 
blame  was  attached,  by  some  of  the  oflicers  of  the  army,  to 
general  Wayne,  for  allowing  himself  to  be  surprised  in  this 
manner,  he  demanded  a  court  martial,  which  after  examining 
the  necessary  evidence,  declared  that  he  had  done  every  thine 
to  be  expected  from  an  active,  brave,  and  vigilant  officer ;  ana 
acquitted  him  with  honour. 

A  neat  marble  monument  has  been  recently  erected  on  the 
battle  ground,  to  tlie  memory  of  the  gallant  men  who  fell  on 
the  night  of  the  20th  September,  1777. 

Shortly  after  was  fought  the  battle  of  Germantown,  in  which 
he  greatly  signalized  himself  by  his  spirited  manner  of  lead- 
ing his  men  into  action.  In  this  action,  he  had  one  horse  ahot 
under  him,  and  another  as  he  was  mounting ;  and  at  the  same 
instant,  received  slight  wounds  in  the  left  foot  and  left 
hand. 

In  all  councils  of  war,  general  Wayne  was  distinguished  for 
supporting  the  most  energetic  and  decisive  measures.  In  the 
one  previous  to  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  he  and  general  Cad- 
m4ader  were  IV^  onVj  otfi^^t^^iL^v^i^l  vGkVv^^^T  ^%.ttsuck- 
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ing  ibe  British  army.  The  American  officers  are  said  to  have 
been  influenced  by  the  opinions  of  the  Europeans.  The  baron 
de  Steuben,  and  generals  L^  and  Du  Portail,  whose  milita- 
ry slcill  was  in  high  estimation,  had  warmly  opposed  an  en- 
gagement, as  too  hazardous  :  but  general  Washington,  w^hose 
opinion  was  in  favour  of  an  engagement,  made  such  disposi- 
tion as  would  be  most  likely  to  lead  to  it  In  that  action,  so 
honourable  to  the  American  arms,  general  Wayne  was  con- 
spicuous in  the  ardour  of  his  attack.  General  Washington, 
in  his  letter  to  congress,  observes,  **  Were  I  to  conclude  my 
account  of  this  day's  transactions  without  expressing  my  ob- 
ligations to  the  officei*s  of  the  army  in  general,  I  should  do 
injustice  to  their  merit,  and  violence  to  my  own  feelings. 
They  seemed  to  vie  with  each  otiicr  in  manifesting  their  zeal 
and  bravery.  The  catalogue  of  those  who  distinguished  them- 
selves, is  too  long  to  admit  of  particularizing  individuals : 
I  cannot,  however,  forbear  mentioning  brigadier  general 
Wayne,  whose  good  conduct  and  bravery  throughout  the 
whole  action,  deserves  particular  commendation.'' 

In  July,  1779,  the  American  commander  in  chief  having 
conceived  a  design  of  attacking  the  strong  {M)st  of  Stony 
Point,  committed  the  charge  of  this  enterprise  to  general 
Wayne.  Tlie  garrison  was  composed  of  six  hundred  men, 
principally  highlanders,  commanded  by  lieutenant  colonel 
Johnson.  Stony  Point  is  a  considerable  height,  the  base  of 
which,  on  the  one  side,  is  washed  by  the  Hudson  river,  and 
on  the  other  is  covered  by  a  morass,  over  which  there  is  but 
one  crossing  place.  On  the  top  of  this  hill  was  the  fort :  for- 
midable batteries  of  heavy  artillery  were  planted  on  it,  in 
front  of  which,  breast- works  were  advanced,  and  half  way 
down  was  a  double  row  of  abattis.  The  batteries  commanded 
the  beach  and  the  crossing  place  of  the  morass.  Several  ves- 
sels of  war  were  also  in  the  river,  whoso  guns  commanded 
the  foot  of  the  hill.  At  noon,  on  the  15th  of  July,  general 
Wayne  marched  from  Sandy  Beach,  and  arrived  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  fort, 
where  he  made  the  necessary  disposition  for  the  assault  Af- 
ter reconnoitering  the  situation  of  the  enemy,  at  half  past  ele- 
ven, he  led  his  troops  with  unloaded  muskets  and  fixed  bayo- 
nets, and  without  firing  a  single  gun,  completely  carried  the 
fort,  and  made  the  garrison,  amounting  to  five  hundred  and 
forty  three,  (the  rest  being  killeil,)  prisoners.  In  the  attack, 
while  at  the  head  of  Febiger's  regiment,  general  Wayne  re- 
ceived a  wonnd  in  the  head  with  a  musket-ball,  which  in  the 
heat  of  the  conflict,  supposing  mortal,  and  anxious  to  expire 
in  the  lap  of  glory,  he  called  to  his  aids  to  carry  him  foi^ard 
and  let  him  die  in  the  fort   The  resistance,  on  tk    mrt  of 
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the  garrison  was  very  spirited.  Out  of  the  forlorn  hope  of 
twenty  men,  commanded  by  lieutenant  Gibbon,  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  remove  the  abattis,  seventeen  were  killed  or 
wounded.  For  the  brave,  prudent,  and  soldier-like  conduct 
displayed  in  this  achievement,  the  congress  presented  general 
Wayne  a  gold  medal  emblematic  of  the  action. 

The  following  letters  and  documents  will  set  forth  more 
distinctly  the  nature  of  this  enterprise. 

Genend  Orders  for  the  Mack, 

The  troops  will  march  at o'clock,  and  move  by  the 

right,  making  a  short  lialt  at  the  creek,  or  run  on  this  side, 
next  Clement's  :  every  officer  and  non-commissioned  officer 
will  remain  with,  and  be  answerable  for  every  man  in  his 
platoon  ;  no  soldier  to  be  permitted  to  quit  his  ranks  on  any 
pretext  whatever,  until  a  general  halt  is  made,  and  then  to 
be  attended  by  one  of  the  officers  of  the  platoon. 

When  the  head  of  the  troops  arrive  in  tiro  rear  of  the  hill, 
colonel  Febiger  will  form  his  regiment  into  a  solid  column  of 
a  half  platoon  in  front,  as  fast  as  they  come  up.  Colonel 
Meigs  will  form  next  in  colonel  Febiger*s  rear,  and  major 
Hull  in  the  rear  of  Meigs,  which  will  form  the  right  column. 

Colonel  Butler  will  form  a  column  on  the  left  of  Febiger, 
and  major  Murphy  in  his  rear.  Every  officer  and  soldier  will 
then  fix  a  piece  of  white  paper  in  the  most  conspicuous  part 
of  his  hat  or  cap,  as  a  mark  to  distinguish  them  from  the  ene- 
my. At  the  word  inarch^  colonel  Fleury  will  takff  charge  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  determined  and  picked  men,  properly 
officered,  with  arms  unloaded,  placing  their  whole  depen- 
dence on  fixed  bayonets,  who  will  move  about  twenty  paces 
in  front  of  the  right  column,  and  enter  the  sally-port ;  he  is 
to  detach  an  officer  and  twenty  men  a  little  in  front,  whose 
business  will  be  to  secure  the  sentries,  and  remove  the  abattis 
and  obstructions  for  the  column  to  pass  through.  The  column 
will  follow  close  in  the  rear  with  shouldered  muskets,  led  by 
colonel  Febiger  and  general  Wayne  in  person.  When  the 
works  are  forced,  and  not  he/ore^  the  victorious  troops  as  they 

enter,  will  give  the  watchword  — ^— with  repeated  and 

loud  voices,  and  drive  the  enemy  from  their  works  and  guns» 
which  will  favour  the  pass  of  the  whole  troops  :  should  the 
enemy  refuse  to  surrender,  or  attempt  to  make  their  escape 
by  water  or  otherwise,  effi^ctual  means  must  be  used  to  effect 
the  former  and  prevent  the  latter. 

Colonel  Butler  will  move  by  tbe  route  (2,)  preceded  by  one 
hundred  chosen  men  with  fixed  bayonets,  properly  ofllccred, 
at  the  distance  o{  twenty  yavUn  in  frent  of  the  column,  w  hich 
m'ill  fftr  iw  under  coVonA  'B>x>\^y  ^V5\  ^^vW^^^c^^  \&sy&ketsi. 
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These  hundred  will  also  detoch  a  proper  officer  and  twesfy 
men  a  little  in  front  to  remove  the  obstructions ;  aa  soon  as 
the;  gain  the  woi>ks  they  wilt  also  give  and  continue  the 
watchword,  which  will  prevent  confusion  and  mistake. 

If  any  soldier  presume  to  take  his  musket  from  his  shoul- 
der, or  to  fire,  or  begin  the  battle  until  ordered  by  his  pro- 
per officer,  he  Rhall  be  instantly  pnt  to  death  by  the  officer 
next  him  ;  for  the  misconduct  of  one  man  is  not  to  put  the 
whole  troops  in  danger  or  disorder,  and  he  be  suffered  to  pass 
with  life.  After  the  troops  begin  to  advance  to  the  works, 
the  strictest  silence  must  be  observed,  and  the  closest  atten- 
tion paid  to  the  commands  of  the  officers. 

The  general  has  the  fullest  conftdcnce  in  the  bravery  and 
fortitude  of  the  corps  that  lie  has  the  happiness  to  command. 
'The  distinguished  honour  conferred  on  every  officer  and  sol- 
dier who  has  been  drafted  into  this  corps  by  his  excellency 
general  Washington,  the  credit  of  the  states  they  respectively 
belong  to,  and  their  own  reputations,  will  be  such  powerful 
motives  for  each  man  to  distinguish  himself,  that  the  general 
cannot  have  the  least  doubt  of  a  glorious  victory ;  and  lie 
hereby  most  solemnly  engages  to  reward  the  first  man  that 
enters  the  works  with  five  hundred  dollars  and  imjtediate 
promotion ;  to  the  second  four  hundred  dollars,  to  the  third 
three  hundred  dollars,  to  the  fourth  two  hundred  dollars,  and 
to  the  fifth  one  hundred  dollars ;  and  will  represent  the  con- 
duct of  every  officer  and  soldier  who  distinguishes  himself  in 
this  action,  in  the  most  favourable  point  of  view  to  his  excel- 
lency, whose  greatest  pleasure  is  in  rewarding  merit.  But 
should  tliere  be  any  soldier  so  lost  to  every  feeling  of  honour, 
as  to  attempt  to  retreat  one  single  foot,  or  skulk  in  the  face  of 
danger,  the  officer  next  to  him  is  immediately  to  put  him  to 
death,  that  he  may  no  longer  disgrace  tlie  name  of  a  soldier, 
or  tlie  corps  or  state  he  belongs  to. 

As  general  Wayne  is  determined  to  share  the  danger  of  tiie 
night,  so  he  wishes  to  participate  in  tiie  glory  of  the  day  ia 
common  with  bia  fellow  soldiers. 

Immediately  after  the  surrender  of  Stony  Point,  general 
Wayne  transmitted  to  the  commander  in  chief  the  following 
faconic  letter : 

•'  Stony  Point,  July  16,  1779.-2  o'clock,  A.  M. 
*'  Dear  General, — The  fort  and  garrison,  with  colonel 
Johnson,  are  our^s  :  our  officers  and  men  behaved  like  men 
determined  to  be  free. 

Tour's  most  sincerely, 
"  Ge«.  W..,„„t.,.  "  ANTHONY  WAYNE. 
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* 
Letter  from  General  Wayne  to  Greneral  Washington. 

8Umy  Point,  July  17th,  1779. 

Sir, — I  have  now  the  honour  of  giving  your  excellency  i 
full  and  particular  account  of  the  reduction  of  this  post  by  the 
light  troops  under  my  command. 

On  the  15th  instant,  attwelVe  o'clock,  we  took  up  our  line 
of  march  from  Sandy  Beach,  distant  about  fourteen  miles 
from  this  place ;  the  roads  being  exceedingly  bad  and  nar- 
row, and  having  to  pass  over  high  mountains,  and  through 
such  deep  morasses  and  difficult  defiles,  that  we  were  obliged 
the  greatest  part  of  the  way  to  move  in  single  files.  At  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  the  van  arrived  at  a  Mr.  Spring^teers, 
within  one  mile  and  an  half  of  the  enemy's  lines,  and  formed 
into  columns  as  fast  as  they  came  up,  agreeable  to  the  order 
of  battle  herewith  transmitted.  {Vide  order.)  Colonel  Febi** 
ger's  and  colonel  Meig's  regiments  with  major  Hull's  detach- 
ment, formed  the  right  column.  Colonel  Butler's  regiment 
and  major  Murphy's  two  companies,  the  left.  The  troops  re- 
mained in  this  position  until  several  of  the  principal  officers 
with  myself  had  returned  from  reconnoitering  the  works.  At 
half  after  eleven,  (being  the  hour  fixed  on,)  the  whole  moved 
forwart  :  the  van  of  the  right  was  composed  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  volunteers,  properly  officered,  with  fixed  bayonets 
and  unloaded  muskets,  under  the  command  of  lieutenant  colo- 
nel Flcury,  pi*eceded  by  twenty  picked  men,  beaded  by  a  vi- 
.^ilant  officer  to  remove  the  abattis  and  other  obstructions. 
The  van  of  the  left  consisted  of  one  hundred  volunteers,  also 
with  fixed  bayonets  and  unloaded  muskets,  under  the  com- 
inand  of  major  Steward  :  these  were  likewise  preceded  by 
twenty  men,  under  a  brave  and  determined  officer. 

At  twelve  o'clock  the  assault  was  to  begin  on  the  right  and 
left  flanks  of  the  enemy's  works,  and  major  Murphy  to  amuse 
them  in  front ;  but  from  the  obstructions  thrown  in  oar  way, 
:ind  a  deep  morass  surrounding  their  whole  front  and  over- 
sowed by  the  tide,  rendering  the  approaches  more  difficult 
than  at  first  apprehended,  it  was  about  twenty  minutes  after 
twelve  before  the  assault  began  ;  previous  to  which*  I  placed 
myself  at  the  head  of  Folger's  regiment,  or  right  column,  and 
gave  the  troops  the  most  pointed  orders  not  to  attempt  to  fire, 
hut  put  their  whole  dependence  on  the  bayonet,  which  was 
most  faithfully  and  litersdly  obeyed.  Neither  the  deep  mo- 
rass, the  formidable  and  double  rows  of  abattis,  or  the  right 
and  stmng  works  in  front  and  flank,  could  damp  the  ardor  of 
the  troops,  who,  in  the  face  of  a  most  tremendous  and  incessant 
fire  of  musketry,  and  from  artillery  loaded  with  shells  and 
grape-shot,  forced  their  way  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
through  every  o\istaic\^)  Vi^W\  ^^\\x\seK^  xaRsMvYv^vx  the  centre  of 
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tlic  enein7*i  works  nearly  at  the  nme  instant.  Too  ranch 
praise  cannot  be  given  to  lieutenant  colonel  Fleorj'.  (who 
struck  the  enemy's  standard  with  his  own  hand.)  and  to  ma- 
jor Steward,  who  rummanded  the  advanced  parties,  for  their 
hrave  and  prudent  conduct  Colonels  Butler,  Meigs,  and 
Febiger,  ronilurted  themselves  with  that  coolness,  bravery, 
and  perseverance  that  ever  will  ensure  success.  Lieutenant 
colonel  Hay  was  wounded  in  the  thigh,  bravely  fighting  at 
the  head  of  his  battalion. 

I  should  take  up  too  much  of  your  excellency's  time,  was  I 
tn  particularize  every  individual  who  deserves  it.  for  their 
bravery  on  this  occasion  :  however,  I  must  acknowleclge  mr- 
self  indebted  to  major  Lee  for  the  frequent  and  useful  intelli- 
gence he  gave  me,  and  which  contributed  much  to  the  success 
of  the  enterprise :  and  it  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  I  ac- 
knowledge to  you  that  I  was  supported  in  the  attack  by  all 
the  officers  and  soldiers,  to  the  utmost  of  my  wishes  :  and  re- 
turn my  thanks  to  the  officers  and  privates  of  artillery  for 
their  alertness  in  turning  the  cannon  against  the  enemy's 
works  at  Verplank's  Point,  and  their  shipping,  which  slip- 
ped their  cables,  and  immediately  dropped  down  the  (iver. 
I  should  he  wanting  in  gratitude,  was  I  to  omit  mentioning 
captain  Fishbourn  and  Mr.  Archer,  my  two  aids-de-campt 
who  on  every  occasion  showed  the  greatest  intrepidity,  and 
sujiported  me  into  the  works  after  I  bad  received  my  wound 
in  pRsning  the  last  ahattis. 

Enclosed  are  returns  of  the  killed  and  wounded,  belonging 
to  the  light  corps,  as  also  that  of  the  enemy,  together  with 
the  number  of  prisoners  taken  :  likewise  of  the  ordnance  and 
stores  found  in  the  garrison.  I  had  fot^ot  to  inform  your  ex- 
cellency, that  previous  to  the  attack  I  had  drawn  general 
Muhlenburg  into  my  rear,  who.  with  three  hundred  men  of 
hii?  brigade  took  po^gt  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  manh,  and 
wa'i  to  be  in  readln&ss  either  to  support  us,  or  to  cover  a  re- 
treat in  case  of  accident ;  and  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  his 
faithfully  and  effectually  executing  either,  had  there  been  an 
occasion  for  it  The  humanity  of  our  brave  soldiers  who 
scorned  to  take  the  li\'es  of  vanquished  foes  calling  for  mercy, 
reflects  the  highest  honour  on  them,  and  accounts  for  so  few 
of  the  enemy  being  killed  on  the  occasion.  I  am  not  fully  sa- 
tisfied with  the  manner  in  which  I  have  mentioned  lieutenant 
Gibbons  of  the  sixth,  and  lieutenant  Knox  of  the  ninth,  Pcnn- 
sylvania  i-egimeiits ;  the  tno  gentlemen  who  led  the  advanced 
parties  of  each  column.  The  first  had  seventeen  men  killed 
and  wounded,  out  of  twenty :  the  latter,  though  not  quite  so 
nnfortunato  in  that  respect,  was,  Dflverthcless,  equally  expo- 
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sed :  they  both  behaved  with  an  intrepidity  and  address  tiifll 
would  have  given  credit  to  the  oldest  soldier. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  singular  respect,  Your  ex- 
cellency's most  obedient,  and  very  humble  servant, 

ANTHONY  WAYNE. 
His  Excellency  Gen.  Washih oton. 

Resdniums  of  Congress. 

In  Congress,  26tb  July,  1779. 

Resolved  unanimously.  That  the  thanks  of  congress  be  gi« 
ven  to  his  excellency  general  Washington,  for  the  vigilance, 
wisdom,  and  magnanimity  with  which  he  has  conducted  the 
military  operations  of  these  states ;  and  which  are,  among 
many  other  signal  instances,  manifested  in  his  orders  for  the 
late  glorious  enterprise  and  successful  attack  on  the  enemy's 
fortress  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  river. 

Resolved  unanimously,  That  the  thanks  of  congress  be 
presented  to  brigadier  general  Wayne,  for  his  brave,  prudent, 
and  soldierly  conduct,  in  the  spirited  and  well  conducted  at- 
tack of  Stony  Point. 

Resolved  unanimously,  That  congress  entertain  a  proper 
sens^of  the  good  conduct  of  the  ofiir^rs  and  soldiers,  under 
the  command  of  brigadier  general  Wayne,  in  the  assault  of 
the  enemy's  works  at  Stony  Point,  and  highly  commend  the 
coolness,  discipline,  and  firm  intrepidity,  exhibited  on  the 
occasion. 

Resolved  unanimously.  That  lieutenant  colonel  Fleury  and 
major  Steward,  who  by  their  situation  in  leading  the  two  at- 
tacks, had  a  more  immediate  opportunity  of  distinguishing 
themselves,  have  by  their  personal  achievements  exhibited  a 
bright  example  to  their  brother  soldiers,  and  merit  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  the  approbation  and  acknowledgments  of  the 
United  States. 

Resolved  unanimously.  That  congress  warmly  approve 
and  applaud  the  cool  determined  spirit  with  wluch  lieutenants 
Gibbons  and  Knox  led  on  the  forlorn  hope,  braving  danger 
and  death  in  the  cause  of  their  country. 

Resolved  unanimously.  That  a  medal  emblematical  of  this 
action  be  struck*  That  one  of  gold  be  presented  to  brigadier 
general  Wayne,  and  a  silver  one  to  lieutenant  colonel  Fleury 
and  major  Steward  respectively. 

Resolved  unanimously.  That  brevets  of  captain  be  given 
to  lieutenant  Gibbons  and  lieutenant  Knox. 

Resolved  unanimously.  That  the  brevet  of  captain  be  given 
to  Mr.  Archer,  the  bearer  of  the  general's  letter,  and  volun*- 
teer  aid  to  brigadier  general  Wayne. 

Resolved  unaii\mous\^ ,  TVk'^Y.  cnu^x^as&xY^tove  the  promi- 
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ses  of  reward  made  by  brigadier  general  Wayne,  widi  the 
concurrence  of  the  commander  in  chieC  to  the  troops  under 
his  command. 

Resolved  unanimously^  That  the  value  of  the  military 
stores  taken  at  Stony  Point  be  ascertained,  and  divided  among 
the  gallant  troops  by  whom  it  was  reduced,  in  such  manner 
ai\d  proportion  as  the  commander  in  chief  shall  prescribe. 

Extract  from  the  minutes. 

Chas.  Thompsoit,  Secretary. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Jay  to  General  Wayne. 

Philaddphiai  July  27th,  1779. 
Sir, — ^Your  late  glorious  achievements  have  merited,  and 
now  receive  the  approbation  and  thanks  of  your  country. 
They  are  contained  in  the  enclosed  act  of  congress,  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  transmit 

This  brilliant  action  adds  fresh  lustre  to  our  arms,  and  will 
teach  the  enemy  to  respect  our  power,  if  not  to  imitate  our 
humanity.  You  have  nobly  reaped  laurels  in  the  cause  of 
your  country,  and  in  fields  of  danger  and  death.  May  these 
prove  the  earnest  of  more,  and  may  victory  ever  bear  your 
standard,  and  Providence  be  your  shield. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c 

John  Jat,  President 
Brigadier  General  Watke. 

Letter  from  Greneral  Wayne,  to  Mr.  Jay. 

ffest  Paint,  10th  Mgustf  1779. 

Sir<— Your  very  polite  favour  of  the  27th  ultimo,  vdth  the 
extract  of  an  act  of  congress,  I  have  just  now  received. 

The  honourable  manner  in  which  that  respectable  body 
have  been  pleased  to  express  their  approbation  of  my  con- 
duct, in  the  enterprise  on  Stony  Point,  must  be  very  flatter- 
ing to  a  young  soldier ;  but  whilst  I  experience  every  sensa* 
tion  arising  from  a  consciousness  of  having  used  my  best  en- 
deavours to  carry  the  orders  of  my  genersu  into  execution,  I 
feel  much  hurt  that  I  did  not  in  my  letter  to  him  of  the  irth 
of  July,  mention,  among  other  brave  and  worthy  officers,  the 
names  of  lieutenant  colonel  Sherman,  mtyors  Hull,  Murpbey, 
and  Posey,  whose  good  conduct  and  intrepidity  justly  enti- 
tled them  to  tliat  attention. 

Permit  me,  therefore,  through  your  excellency,  to  do  them 
that  justice  now,  which  the  state  of  my  wound  diverted  me 
from  in  the  first  instance.  And  whilst  I  pay  this  tribute  to 
real  merit,  I  must  not  omit  major  Noirmont  de  Luneville,  a 
French  gentleman,  who  (in  the  character  of  a  volunteer^  stept 
among  the  first  for  glory.  I  will  only  beg  leave  to  ado,  that 
every  officer  and  aoldier  belonging  to  the  light  corps,  discp- 
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Tered  a  zeal  and  intrepidity  that  did,  and  ever  will^  secure 
tuccess.-*-!  am,  with  every  sentiment  of  esteem.  &c. 

ANTHONY  WAYNE. 
His  excellency  John  Jat,  Esq.  President  of  Congress. 

In  the  campaign  of  1781,  when  Cornwallis  and  his  army 
were  obliged  to  surrender  prisoners  of  war,  general  Wayne 
bore  a  conspicuous  part.  His  presence  of  mind  never  failed 
bim  in  the  most  critical  situations :  of  thisf  he  gave  an  emi- 
nent example  on  the  James  river.  Having  been  deceived  by 
some  false  information  into  a  belief  that  the  British  army 
had  passed  the  river,  leaving  but  the  rear  guard  behind,  he 
hastened  to  attack  the  latter  before  it  should  also  have  eflec- 
ted  its  passage  ;  but  on  pushing  through  a  morass  and  wood, 
instead  of  the  rear  guard,  he  found  the  whole  British  army 
drawn  up  close  to  him.  His  situation  did  not  admit  of  a  mo- 
ment's deliberation^  Conceiving  the  boldest  to  be  the  safest 
measure,  he  immediately  led  his  small  detachment,  not  ex- 
ceeding eight  hundred  men,  to  the  charge,  and  after  a  short, 
but  very  smart  firing,  in  which  he  lost  one  hundred  and  eigh- 
teen of  his  men,  he  succeeded  in  bringing  off  the  rest  under 
cover  of  the  wood.  Lord  Cornwallis,  suspecting  the  attack 
to  be  a  feint,  in  order  to  draw  him  into  an  ambuscade,  would 
not  permit  his  troops  to  pursue. 

The  enemy  having  made  a  considerable  head  in  Georgia, 
Wayne  was  dispatched  by  general  Washington  to'  take  com- 
mand of  the  forces  in  that  state,  and,  after  some  sanguinary 
engagements,  succeeded  in  establisliing  security  and  order. 
For  his  services  in  that  state,  tlie  legislature  presented  bim 
with  a  valuable  farm. 

On  the  peace,  whirh  followed  shortly  after,  he  retired  to 
private  life  ;  but  in  1789,  we  find  him  a  member  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania convention,  and  one  of  those  in  favour  of  the  pre- 
sent federal  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  year  1792,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  general  St. 
Clair,  who  had  resigned  the  command  of  the  army  engaged 
against  the  Indians  on  our  western  frontier.  Wayne  formed 
an  encampment  at  Pittsburg,  and  such  exemplary  discipline 
was  introduced  among  the  new  troops,  that,  on  their  advance 
into  the  Indian  country,  they  appeared  like  veterans. 

The  Indians  had  collected  in  great  numbers,  and  it  was  ne- 
cessary not  only  to  rout  them,  but  to  occupy  their  country  by 
a  chain  of  posts,  that  should,  for  the  future,  che^^k  their  pre- 
datory incursions.  Pursuing  this  regular  and  systematic 
mode  of  advance,  the  autumn  of  1793,  found  general  Wayne 
with  his  army,  at  a  post  in  the  wilderness,  called  Greens- 
ville, about  B\x  mVVeE  m  ^Av^lwcq  of  fort  Jefferson,  where  he 

determliitd  to  %iicam^  f^t  ^^  N«VDX»t>\TL  ^T^^x^$^\BASu^lh« 
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necessary  arrangements  for  opening  the  campaign  with  eflbct 
early  in  the  following  spring.  After  fortifying  his  camp,  he 
took  possession  of  the  ground  on  wliirh  the  Americans  had 
been  defeated  in  179 U  which  he  fortified  also,  and  called  the 
work  fort  Recovery.  Here  he  piously  collected,  and,  with 
the  honours  of  war,  interred  the  bones  of  the  unfortunate,  al- 
though gallant  victims  of  the  4th  of  November,  1791.  This 
situation  of  the  army,  menacing  the  Indian  villages,  effectual- 
ly prevented  any  attack  on  the  white  settlements.  The  im- 
possibility of  procuring  the  necessary  supplies  prevented  the 
march  of  the  troops  till  the  summer.  On  the  8th  of  August, 
the  army  arrived  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Au  Glaiz  and 
Miami  of  the  Lakes,  where  they  erected  works  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  stores.  About  thirty  miles  from  this  place,  the 
British  had  formed  a  post,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  the  In- 
dians had  assembled  their  whole  force.  On  the  15th,  the  ar- 
my again  advanced  down  the  Miami,  and  on  the  18th  arrived 
at  the  rapids.  On  the  following  day  they  erec  ted  some  works 
for  the  protection  of  the  baggage.  The  situation  of  the  enemy 
was  reconnoitered,  and  they  were  found  posted  in  a  thick 
wood,  in, the  rear  of  the  British  fort.  On  the  20th  tlie  army 
advanced  to  the  attack.  The  Miami  covei*ed  the  right  flank, 
and  on  the  left  were  the  mounted  volunteers,  commanded  by 
general  Todd.  After  marching  about  five  miles,  major  Price, 
who  led  the  advance,  received  so  heavy  a  fire  from  the  Indians, 
who  were  stationed  behind  trees,  that  lie  was  compelled  to 
fall  back.  The  enemy  had  occupied  a  wood  in  front  of  the 
British  fort,  which,  from  the  quantity  of  fallen  timber,  could 
not  be  entered  by  the  horse.  The  legion  was  immediately  or- 
dered to  advance  with  traileil  arms,  and  rouse  them  from  their 
covert;  the  cavalry  under  captain  Campbell,  were  directed 
to  pass  between  the  Indians  and  the  river,  while  the  volun- 
teers, led  by  general  Scott,  made  a  circuit  to  turn  their  flank. 
So  rapid,  liowever,  was  the  charge  of  the  legion,  that  before 
the  rest  of  the  army  could  get  into  action,  the  enemy  were 
completely  routed,  and  driven  through  the  woods  for  more 
than  two  miles,  and  the  troops  halted  within  gun-shot  of  the 
British  fort.  All  the  Indians'  houses  and  cornfields  were  de- 
stroyed. In  this  decisive  action,  the  whole  loss  of  general 
Wayne's  army  in  killed  and  wounded,  amounted  only  to  one 
hundred  and  seven  men.  As  hostilities  continued  on  the  part 
of  the  Indians,  their  whole  country  was  laid  waste,  and  forts 
established,  which  effectually  prevented  their  return. 

The  success  of  this  engagement  destroyed  the  enemy's 
power ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  general  Wayne  concluded 
a  definitive  treaty  of  peace  with  them. 
.    A  life  of  peril  and  glory  was  terminated  in  December^  1 796. 
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He  had  shielded  his  country  from  the  murderous  tomahawk 
of  the  savage.  He  had  estahlished  her  boundaries.  He  had 
forced  her  enemies  to  sue  for  her  protection.  He  beheld  her 
triumphant  rich  hi  arts,  and  potent  in  arms.  What  more 
could  his  patriot  spirit  wish  to  see  ?  He  died  in  a  hut  at  Pres- 
que  Isle,  aged  about  fifty-one  years,  and  was  buried  on  the 
iriiore  of  Lake  Erie. 

A  few  years  since  his  bones  were  taken  up  by  his  son,  Isaac 
Wayne,  Esq.  and  entombed  in  his  native  county ;  and  by  di- 
rection of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Society  of  the  Cincinnati, 
an  elegant  monument  was  erected.  It  is  to  be  seen  within  the 
cemetry  of  St  David's  church,  situated  in  Chester  county. 
It  is  constructed  of  white  marble,  of  the  most  correct  sym- 
metry and  beauty.  The  south  front  exhibits  the  following 
inscription : 

In  honour  of  the  distinguished 

Military  services  of 

Major  General 

ANTHONY  WAYNE, 

And  as  an  affectionate  tribute 

of  respect  to  his  memory, 

This  stone  was  erected  by  his 

companions  in  arms, 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  SOCIETY  OF 
THE  CINCINNATI, 

July  4th,  A.  D.  1809, 

Thirty  fourth  anniversary  of 

The  Independence  of 

THE  UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  ; 

An  event  which  constitutes 

the  most 

Appropriate  eulogium  of  an  American 

SOLDIER  AND  PATRIOT. 

The  north  front  exhibits  the  following  inscription  : 

Major  General 

ANTHONY  WAYNE, 

Was  bom  at  Waynesborough, 

in  Chester  county, 

State  of  Pennsylvania, 

A.  D.  1745. 

After  a  life  of  honour  and  usefulness^ 

He  died  in  December,  1796, 

at  a  military  post 
On  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie, 
Commander  in  chief  of  the  army  of 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Hie  mvV\\ax^  %£tiv«^^tDL«<DXa 
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are  consecrated 
In  the  history  of  his  country, 

and  in 

The  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

His  remains 

Are  here  deposited. 

WILLIAMS,  Otho  Houlandi  a  brigadier  general  in  the 
American  army«  vf^a  bom  in  the  county  of  Prince  George, 
in  Maryland,  in  the  year  1748.  He  was  bi'ed  up  in  the  derm's 
office  of  the  county,  a  profession  which  presented  better  pros- 
pects to  a  young  man,  than  any  other  office  then  procurable 
under  the  colonial  government  of  Maryland.  He  was  remo- 
ved, just  before  the  war  broke  out,  to  the  clerk's  office  in  the 
county  of  Baltimore,  of  which  he  liad  the  principal  direction ; 
and  the  business  of  which  he  conducted  with  exemplary  pro- 
priety. Anxious  to  draw  his  sword  in  defence  of  his  oppres- 
sed country,  as  soon  as  the  last  resort  became  inevitable, 
Williams  was  appointed  lieutenant  in  the  company  of  rifle- 
men raised  in  the  county  of  Frederick,  commanded  by  cap- 
tain Price,  and  marched  in  1775,  to  the  American  camp  be- 
fore Boston.  In  1776,  a  rifle  regiment  was  formed,  of  which 
StephAlion  was  appointed  colonel,  Rawiings  lieutenant  colo- 
nel, and  Williams  major* 

Stephenson  soon  dying,  the  command  of  the  regiment  de- 
volved upon  Rawlings,  who,  with  his  regiment^  formed  part 
of  the  garrison  of  fort  Washington,  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
when  assailed  by  sir  William  Howe,  pushing  Washington 
over  the  North  river.  In  this  attack,  the  rifle  regiment  op- 
posed the  Hessian  column,  and  behaved  to  admiration,  hold- 
ing for  a  long  time,  victory  in  suspense,  and  severely  crip- 
pling its  adversary.  The  fort  was  nevertheless  carried  by 
capitulation,  and  its  garrison  became  prisoners  of  war*  After 
the  surrender  of  Burgoyne's  army,  coionei  Wilkinson,  ad- 
jutant general  to  general  Gates,  who  was  personally  attached 
to  major  Williams,  procured  his  exchange  for  major  Ach- 
land,  wounded  in  the  first  action  between  the  northern  ar- 
mies, and  left  on  the  ground,  with  many  others,  to  the  mercy 
of  the  American  general.  While  in  captivity,  Williams  be- 
came entitled  to  the  command  of  a  regiment ;  and  as  soon  as 
he  was  exchanged,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  sixth 
Maryland.  The  Maryland  and  Delaware  lines  having  been 
detached  to  South  Carolina,  soon  after  the  reduction  of 
Charleston,  colonel  Williams  accompanied  tlie  Baron  de 
Kalb,  and  after  general  Gates  took  command  of  the  army, 
he  was  called  to  the  important  station  of  adjutant  general  to 
tlie  same.  He  bore  a  distinguished  part  in  the  battle  of  the 
sixteentli  of  August,  and  shared  with  the  general  in  the  bitter 
adversity  of  that  disasti*ous  period. 
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When  Greene  took  command  of  the  southern  army,  colonel 
li¥illiams  Nvas  retained  in  the  station  be  then  occupied,  which 
he  held  to  the  end  of  the  war«  enjoying  the  uninterrupted  confi- 
dence of  his  commander,  and  the  esteem  of  his  fellow  soldiers. 

Throughout  the  important  campaign  which  followed,  he 
acted  a  conspicuous  part,  and  greatly  contributed,  by  the  ho- 
nourable and  intelligent  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  station 
which  he  held,  to  the  successful  issue  of  Greene's  operations. 
At  the  head  of  the  light  troops,  during  our  difficult  retreat, 
he  was  signally  efficient  in  holding  the  army  safe  until  it  ef- 
fected its  passage  across  the  river  Dan ;  and  after  Greene's 
return  into  North  Carolina,  when,  to  save  that  state,  the 
American  general  was  constrained  to  put  to  hazard  his  infe- 
rior force,  he  was  no  less  useful  in  thwarting  the  various  at- 
tempts of  lord  Cornwallis  to  strike  his  antagonist  He  se- 
conded his  general  in  the  fields  of  Guilford,  of  Hobrick,  and 
of  Eutaws,  invariably  exciting,  by  his  impressive  example, 
officer  and  soldier  to  an  animated  display  of  skill  and  courage. 

After  the  war  he  was  appointed  collector  of  the  port  of  Bal- 
timore. He  died  in  July,  1794,  of  a  pulmonary  complaint 

Brigadier  general  Williams  was  about  five  feet  t^  inches 
high,  erect  and  elegant  in  form,  made  for  activity  radfer  than 
strength.  His  countenance  was  expressive,  and  the  faithful 
index  of  liis  warm  and  honest  heart.  Pleasing  in  his  address, 
he  never  failed  to  render  himself  acceptable,  in  whatever  cir- 
cle he  moved,  notwithstanding  a  sternness  of  character  which 
was  sometimes  manifested  with  too  much  asperity.  He  was. 
beneficent  to  his  friends,  but  very  cold  to  all  whose  correct- 
ness in  moral  principle  became  questionable  in  his  mind.  As 
a  soldier,  he  may  be  called  a  rigid,  not  cruel  disciplinarian ; 
obeying  with  exactitude  his  superior,  he  exacted  the  like 
obedience  from  his  inferior. 

In  the  field  of  battle  he  was  self-possessed,  intelligent,  and 
ardent ;  in  camp,  circumspect  attentive  and  systematic  ;  in 
council,  sincere,  deep  and  perspicacious.  During  the  cam* 
paigns  of  general  Greene,  he  was  uniformly  one  of  his  few 
advisers,  and  held  his  unchanged  confidence  :  nor  was  he  iem 
esteemed  by  his  brother  officers,  or  less  respected  by  his  so!> 
diery. 

Previous  to  the  disbandonment  of  the  army,  congress  mani- 
fested their  sense  of  Williams's  merit  and  services,  by  pro- 
moting him  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general. 

WOOSTER,  David,  major  general  in  the  revolutionary- 
war,  was  born  at  Stratford,  in  1711,  and  was  graduated  at 
Yale  college  in  1738.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war  with 
Great  Britain,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the 
troops  in  the  serNice  ot  Cowtv^^^CxcxxX.*  ^w^  tcc^'Xr.  ^  hrl^adier 
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general  in  the  continental  service ;  but  this  commission  ht 
afterwards  resigned.  In  1776,  he  was  appointed  the  first  ma- 
jor general  of  the  militia  of  his  native  state.  While  opposing 
a  detachment  of  British  troops,  whose  object  was  to  destroy 
the  public  stores  at  Danbury,  he  was  mortally  wounded  at 
Ridgefield,  April  27,  1777,  and  died  on  the  second  of  May. 
Though  seventy  years  old,  general  Woostcr  behaved  with  the 
vigor  and  spirit  of  youth.  Congress  resolved  that  a  monu- 
ment should  be  erected  to  his  memory,  as  an  acl^nowledg* 
ment  of  his  merit  and  services. 

WYl'HE,  George,  Chancellor  of  Virginia,  and  a  distin- 
guished friend  of  his  country,  was  born  in  the  county  of  Eli- 
zabeth city,  in  1726.  At  school  he  learned  only  to  read  and 
write,  and  to  apply  the  five  first  rules  in  arithmetic  With- 
out the  assistance  of  any  instructor  he  acquired  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  Greek,  and  he  read  the  best  authors  in  that 
as  well  as  in  the  Latin  language.  He  made  himself  also  a 
profound  lawyer. 

Having  obtained  a  license  to  practice  law,  he  took  his  sta- 
tion at  the  bar  of  the  old  general  court,  with  many  other  great 
men,  whose  merit  has  been  the  boast  of  Virginia.  Among 
them  he  was  conspicuous,  not  for  his  eloquence  or  ingenuity 
in  maintaining  a  bad  cause,  but  for  his  sound  sense  and  learn- 
ing, and  rigid  attachment  to  justice.  He  never  undertook  the 
support  of  a  cause  which  he  knew  to  be  bad,  or  which  did  not 
appear  to  be  just  or  honourable.  He  was  even  known,  when 
he  doubted  the  statement  of  his  client,  to  insist  upon  his  mak- 
ing an  affidavit  to  its  truth,  and  in  every  instance,  where  it 
was  in  his  power,  he  examined  the  witnesses  as  to  the  facts 
intended  to  be  proved  before  ho  brought  the  suit,  or  agreed  to 
defend  it. 

When  the  time  arrived,  which  Heaven  had  destined  for  the 
separation  of  the  wide,  confederated  republic  of  America, 
from  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Wythe  was  one  of 
the  instruments  in  tlie  hand  of  Providence  for  accomplishing 
that  great  work.  He  took  a  decided  part  in  tlie  very  first 
movements  of  opposition.  Not  content  merely  to  fall  in  with 
the  wishes  of  his  fellow  citizens,  he  assisted  in  persuading 
them  not  to  submit  to  British  tyranny.  With  a  prophetic 
mind  he  looked  forward  to  the  event  of  an  approaching  war, 
and  resolutely  prepared  to  encounter  all  its  evils  rather  than 
resign  his  attachment  to  liberty.  With  his  pupil  and  friend, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  he  roused  the  people  to  resistance.  As  the 
controversy  grew  warm,  his  zeal  became  proportionably  fer- 
vent. He  joined  a  corps  of  volunteers,  accustomed  himself 
to  military  discipline,  and  was  ready  to  march  at  the  call  of 
his  countrv.    But  that  country,  to  whose  interests  he  was  so 
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sincerely  attached,  had  other  duties  of  more  importance  for 
him  to  peiform.  It  was  his  destiny  to  obtain  distinction  as  a 
statesman,  legislator  and  judge,  and  not  as  a  warrior.  Be- 
fore the  war  commenced,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Vir- 
ginia assembly.  After  having  been  for  some  time  speaker  of 
the  house  of  burgesses,  he  was  sent  by  the  members  of  that 
body  as  one  of  their  delegates  to  tlie  congress,  which  assem- 
bled May  10,  1775,  and  did  not  separate  until  it  had  declared 
the  independence  of  America.  In  that  most  enlightened  and 
patriotic  assembly,  he  possessed  no  small  share  of  influence. 
He  was  one  of  those  who  signed  the  memorable  declaration, 
by  which  the  hei*oic  legislators  of  this  country  pledged  **  their 
lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honour,*'  to  maintain 
and  defend  its  violated  rights.  But  the  voice  of  his  native 
state  soon  called  him  from  the  busy  scenes,  where  his  talents 
had  been  so  ably  exerted.  In  November,  1776,  he  was  appoint- 
ed one  of  a  committee  to  revise  the  laws  of  Virginia.  This 
was  a  work  of  very  great  labour  and  difficulty.  After  finish- 
ing the  task  of  new  modelling  the  laws,  he  was  employed  to 
carry  them  into  effect,  by  being  placed  in  the  difficult  office 
of  judge  of  a  court  of  equity.  He  was  one  of  the  three  judges 
of  the  high  court  of  chancery,  and  afterwards  sole  chancellor 
of  Virginia,  in  which  station  he  continued  until  the  day  of  his 
death,  during  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Virginia  convention,  which  in 
June  1788,  considered  the  proposed  constitution  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  He  was  ever  attached  to  the  constitution  on  ac- 
count of  the  principles  of  freedom  and  justice  which  it  con- 
tained ;  and  in  every  change  of  affairs  he  was  steady  in  sup- 
porting the  rights  of  man.  His  political  opinions  were  always 
firmly  republican.  He  presided  twice  successively  in  the  coK 
lege  of  electors  in  Virginia,  and  twice  voted  for  a  president 
whose  political  opinions  coincided  with  his  own. 

He  died  in  June,  1806,  in  the  eighty  first  year  of  his  age. 
It  was  supposed  that  he  was  poisoned  ;  but  the  person  sus])ec- 
ted  was  acquitted  by  a  jury  of  his  countrymen.  By  his  last 
will  he  bequeathed  liis  valuable  library  and  philosophical  ap- 
paratus to  his  friend  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  distributed  the  re- 
mainder of  his  little  property  among  the  grand  children  of 
his  sister,  and  tlie  slaves,  whom  he  had  set  free. 

Chancellor  Wythe  possessed  a  soul  replete  witli  benevo- 
lence. He  was  of  a  social  and  affectionate  disposition.  His 
integrity  was  never  even  suspected.  While  he  practised  at 
the  bar,  when  offers  of  an  extraordinary  but  well  merited 
compensation  were  made  to  him  by  clients  whose  causes  he 
had  gained,  he  would  say,  that  the  laborer  was  indeed  wor- 
thy of  his  \uve,  \iu\.  V\\^  \2i\\lv\\  l^^  \;^  ^W  Va  had  a  right  to 
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demand ;  and  as  to  presents^  he  did  not  want  and  would  not 
accept  them  from  any  man.  This  grandeur  of  mind  he  uni- 
formly preserved  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

YATES,  Robert,  was  bom  on  the  27th  day  of  January, 
1738,  in  the  city  of  Schenectady,  in  the  state  of  New  York. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  sent  by  his  parents  to  the  city  of 
New  York,  where  he  received  a  classical  education,  and  af- 
terwards studied  the  law  with  William  Livingston,  Esq.  a 
celebrated  barrister  in  that  metropolis.  On  the  completion  of 
his  studies,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  soon  after  fixed 
his  residence  in  the  city  of  Albany,  where  in  due  time  he  re- 
ceived the  degrees  of  solicitor  and  counsellor  in  the  court  of 
chancery.  Ue  soon  became  eminent  in  his  profession,  and  on 
account  of  his  incorruptible  integrity,  was  known  by  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Honest  Lawyer.  At  the  age  of  twenty-seven, 
he  married  Miss  Jane  Van  Ness.  On  the  prospect  of  a  rup- 
ture between  this  country  and  Great  Britain,  his  open  and 
avowed  principles  as  a  JFhig^  brought  him  into  political  no- 
tice ;  and  several  well  written  essays,  which  were  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  pen,  contributed  in  no  small  degree,  to  esta- 
blish his  reputation  as  a  writer  in  defence  of  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  his  country.  He  had  already  held  a  seat  as  a 
member  of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  Albany,  and  as  at- 
torney and  counsel  to  that  board ;  and  he  was  soon  after  ap- 
pointed a  member  of  the  *  Committee  oF  Public  Safety,'  a  bo- 
dy of  men  who  were  invested  with  almost  inquisitorial  powers, 
and  who  had  justly  become  tlie  dread  and  scourge  of  that  class 
of  men  called  Tories.  By  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Yates,  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  tribunal  were  tempered  with  moderation,  and 
the  patriotic  zeal  of  the  community  confined  within  its  proper 
and  legitimate  sphere  of  action.  We  find  him  not  long  after- 
wards, holding  a  seat  in  the  provincial  congress  of  bis  own 
state,  and  during  the  recess  of  that  body,  permrming  the  com- 
plicated and  arduous  duties  of  a  chairman  of  a  committee  for 
the  organization  and  direction  of  military  operations  against 
the  common  enemy.  In  the  year  1777,  the  constitution  of 
New  York  was  adopted,  and  Mr.  Yates  was  an  active  and 
distinguished  member  oF  the  convention  that  framed  that  in- 
strument During  the  same  year  he  received,  without  solici- 
tation, the  appointment  of  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  at  a 
time  when  an  extensive  and  lucrative  practice  as  a  lawyer, 
held  out  to  him  strong  inducements  to  decline  its  acceptance. 
Regardless,  howiever,  of  private  interest,  he  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  that  office,  rendered  at  the  same  time  peculiarly  de- 
licate and  dangerous.  He  sat  upon  the  bench,  as  a  writer  has 
expressed  it,  **  with  a  halter  about  bis  neck,"  exposed  to  pun- 
ishment as  a  rebel,  had  our  efforts  tot  «i!i%xic\\i^^TL  ^t^x^ 
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abortive ;  nor  were  these  the  least  of  his  dangers  :  (or  iii 
counties  ravaged  or  possessed  by  the  enemy,  or  by  secret  do- 
mestic foes  watching  every  opportunity  to  ruin  or  betray  their 
country,  he  was  sometimes  obliged  to  hold  his  courts.  But 
no  dangers  could  appaU  nor  fears  detcry  him  from  a  faithful 
and  honest  perfoimance  of  the  functions  of  his  office.  He  was 
particularly  distinguished  for  his  impartiality  in  the  trials  of 
state  criminals ;  and  he  was  not  unfrequently  obliged  to  abate 
the  intemperate  zeal,  or  ill-judged  patriotism  of  the  juries 
who  were  to  decide  upon  the  fate  of  unfortunate  prisoners. 
On  one  occasion  he  sent  a  jury  from  the  bar  four  times  suc- 
cessively, to  reconsider  a  verdict  of  conviction  which  they 
had  pronounced  most  unwarrantably  against  the  accused, 
mei*ely  because  they  suspected  he  was  a  tory,  though  without 
any  proof  that  could  authorise  the  verdict.  As  the  accused 
had  become  very  obnoxious  to  the  great  body  of  the  whigs. 
the  legislature  were  inflamed,  and  seriously  contemplated 
calling  Judge  Yates  before  them  to  answer  for  his  conduct : 
but  he  was  alike  indifferent  to  censure  or  applause  in  tlie 
faithful  and  independent  exercise  of  his  judicial  duties  ;  and 
the  legislature,  at  length,  prudently  dropped  the  affair.  His 
salary  during  the  war  was  very  small,  and  hardly  sufficient 
for  the  support  of  himself  and  family  :  indeed  before  the  scal« 
of  depreciation  of  continental  money  had  been  settled*  he  re- 
ceived one  years'  salary  in  that  money,  at  its  nominal  value, 
the  whole  of  which  was  just  sufficient  (as  he  humourously  ob- 
served) "  to  purchase  a  pound  of  green  tea  for  his  wife.'*  He 
.was  often  urged  to  unite  with  some  of  his  friends  in  specula- 
ting on  forfeited  estates  during  the  war,  by  which  he  might 
easily  have  enriched  himself  and  his  connexions,  without  cen- 
sure or  suspicion  ;  and  although  such  speculations  were  com- 
mon, yet  he  would  not  consent  to  become  wealthy  upon  the 
ruin  of  others.  ^*  No,"  said  he,  ^<  I  will  sooner  die  a  beggar 
than  own  a  foot  of  land  acquired  by  such  means."  In  Sep- 
tember, 1776,  George  Clinton,  afterwards  vice  president  of 
the  United  States,  anxious  to  receive  the  co-operation  of  judge 
Yates  in  certain  measures  then  deemed  important  and  neces- 
sary, addressed  him  a  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  an  ex- 
tract :  '^  we  have,  at  last,  arrived  at  a  most  important  crisis, 
which  will  either  secure  the  independence  of  our  country,  or 
determine  that  she  shall  still  remain  in  a  state  of  vassalage 
to  Great  Britain.  I  know  your  sentiments  on  this  subject, 
and  1  am  extremely  happy  to  find  that  they  agree  so  exactly 
with  mine :  but  as  we  arc  called  upon  to  oc/  as  well  as  to 
ifUnk^  your  talents  and  exotions  in  the  common  cause  can- 
not be  spared," 
After  the  conduHvon  ol  \!ei^  t^n^uNqa^wvt^  ^^t^s^  Vft  was  cbo- 
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!UMi,  togcUicr  with  general  Hamilton  and  chancellor  Lansing, 
to  represent  his  native  state  in  tlic  convention  that  formed  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States ;  and  to  his  labours  in  that 
convention  we  are  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  some  of 
the  most  important  debates  tliat  ever  distinguislied  any  age 
or  country*  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  convention  subse- 
quently held  in  liis  native  state,  to  whom  that  constitution 
was  submitted  for  adoption  and  ratification.  His  political 
opinions  were  open  and  unreserved.  He  was  opposed  to  a 
consolidated  national  government,  and.  friendly  to  a  confede- 
ration of  the  states,  preserving  their  integrity  and  equality 
as  such.  Although  the  form  of  government  eventually  adopt- 
ed, was  not,  in  all  its  parts,  agreeable  to  his  view«  and  wishes, 
still,  in  all  his  discussions,  and  especially  in  his  judicial  ca- 
pacity, he  deemed  it  a  sacred  duty  to  inculcate  entire  submis- 
sion to,  and  reverence  for,  that  constitution.  In  the  first 
charge  which  he  delivered  to  a  grand  jury  immediately  after 
its  adoption,  he  used  the  following  language  :  *^  the  proposed 
form  of  government  for  the  union,  has  at  Icngtii  received  the 
sanction  of  so  many  of  the  states,  as  to  make  it  the  supi*emo 
law  of  the  land  ;  and  it  is  not,  therefore,  any  longer  a  ques- 
tion whetlier  or  not  its  provisions  are  such  as  they  ought  to 
be,  in  all  their  different  branches.  We,  as  good  citizens,  are 
bound  implicitly  to  obey  them ;  for  the  united  wisdom  of 
America  has  sanctioned  and  confirmed  the  act,  and  it  would 
be  little  short  of  treason  against  the  republic  to  hesitate  in 
our  obedience  and  respect  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Let  me,  therefore,  exhort  you,  gentlemen, 
not  only  in  your  capacity  as  grand  juroi*s,  but  in  your  more 
durable,  and  equally  respectable  character  as  citizens,  to  pre- 
serve inviolate  this  charter  of  our  national  rights  and  safety: 
a  charter  second  only  in  dignity  and  importance  to  the  Decla- 
ration of  our  Independence.  We  have  escaped,  it  is  true,  by 
the  blessing  of  divine  Providence,  from  ti»e  tyranny  of  a  fo- 
reign foe ;  but  let  us  now  be  equally  watchful  in  guarding 
against  worse  and  far  more  dangerous  enemies — domestic 
broils,  and  intestine  divisions.''  Soon  after  this  period  he  fil- 
led the  important  trust  of  commissioner,  to  treat  with  the 
states  of  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  on  the  subject  of 
territory,  and  to  settle  certain  claims  of  his  native  state, 
against  the  state  of  Vermont.  In  1790,  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  chief  justice  of  the  state  of  New  York,  and  was 
twice  supported  for  the  office  of  governor,  to  which  latter  of- 
fice he  was,  on  one  occasion,  elected  by  a  majority  of  votes ; 
but,  on  account  of  some  real  or  supposed  inaccuracy  in  some 
of  the  returns,  he  did  not  receive  the  certificate  of  his  election. 
In  January,  1798,  having  complel^d  \\\a  ««;>aR^  l^'wt^  %»^ 
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vith  it,  the  constitutional  term  of  his  office,  he  retired  frofin 
the  bench,  of  which,  for  twenty-one  years,  he  had  been  the 
ornament  and  pride,  and  resumed  the  practice  of  the  law.  So 
highly  did  the  legislature  estimate  his  former  services  and 
usefulness,  that  it  was  proposed  in  that  body  to  fix  an  annual 
allowance  or  stipend  on  him  for  life ;  and  the  proposition  ac- 
tually passed  the  senate,  but  was  laid  aside  in  the  assembly, 
as  being  supposed  to  savour  too  much  of  the  monarchical  re- 
gulation called  permons*  Determined,  however,  to  provide 
for  an  old  and  faithful  public  servant,  who  had  worn  out  his 
better  days  for  the  good  of  his  country,  the  legislature  ap- 
pointed him  a  commissioner  to  settle  disputed  titles  to  lands 
in  the  military  tract ;  and  this  appointment  he  held  till  near- 
ly the  close  of  his  life,  when  the  law  creating  it,  ceased  by  its 
own  limitation.  On  the  ninth  day  of  September,  1801,  he 
finished  his  mortal  career,  *'  full  of  honours  and  full  of  years," 
placing  a  firm  t*eliance  on  the  merits  of  an  atoning  Saviour, 
and  the  goodness  of  a  merciful  God.  He  left  a  widow  and 
four  children,  two  of  whom  only  are  now  living,  a  son  and 
daughter ;  the  former  John  Y.  N.  YateS,  Esquire,  present  se- 
cretary of  state,  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

Chief  Justice  Yates  died  poor.  He  had  always  been  indif- 
ferent to  his  own  private  interest ;  for  his  benevolent  and  pa- 
triotic feelings,  could  not  be  regulated  nor  restrained  by  the 
cold  calculations  of  avarice  or  gain.  No  man  was  more  es- 
teemed than  himself.  He  never  had,  it  is  believed,  in  the 
whole  course  of  his  life,  a  personal  enemy ;  and  the  tears  of 
the  widow,  tlie  orphan,  the  destitute  and  oppressed,  followed 
him  to  his  grave.  He  was,  emphatically,  tlie  honest  man  and 
the  upright  judge.  His  talents  were  of  the  higher  order,  and 
his  manners  were  plain,  attractive,  and  unassuming.  His 
opinions  at  nisi  priust  were  seldom  found  to  be  incorrect ;  and 
on  the  bench  of  the  supreme  court  he  was  distinguished  for  a 
clear,  discriminating  mind,  that  readily  arrived  at  the  true 
merits  of  tlie  case  before  him.  It  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that 
no  single  individual  ever  filled  so  many  high  and  responsible 
stations  with  greater  credit  to  himself,  and  honour  to  the 
state.  His  memory  will  be  cherished  as  long  as  virtue  is  es- 
teemed, and  talents  respected ;  and  his  epitaph  is  written  in 
tlie  hearts  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  in  the  history  of  his 
country. 
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IN  CONGRESS,  Philadelphia,  July  5,  1775. 

A  DECLARATION 

BT  THE  REPRESENTATITE8  OF  THE  UNITED  COLONIES  OT 
NORTH  AMERICA,  8ETTINO  FORTH  THE  CAUSES  AND  NE- 
CESSITY OF  THEIR  TAKINO  UP  ARMS. 

Directed  to  be  publithed  by  General  Wiashingtonj  upon  his  arrt* 

vol  before  Boston. 

If  it  was  possible  for  men,  who  exercise  their  reason,  to 
believe  that  the  Divine  Author  of  our  existence  intended  a 
part  of  the  human  race  to  bold  an  absolute  property  in,  and 
an  unbounded  power  over  others,  marked  out  by  his  infinite 
goodness  and  wisdom,  as  the  objects  of  a  legal  domination 
never  rightfully  resistible,  however  severe  and  oppressive, 
the  inhabitants  of  these  Colonies  might  at  least  require  from 
the  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  some  evidence,  that  this 
dreadful  authority  over  tlien^has  been  granted  to  that  body. 
But  a  reverence  for  our  great  Creator,  principles  of  humani- 
ty, and  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  must  convince  all  those 
who  reflect  upon  the  subject,  that  government  was  instituted 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  ought  to  be  adminis- 
tered for  the  attainment  of  that  end.  The  legislature  of 
Great  Britain,  however,  stimulated  by  an  inordinate  passion 
for  a  power  not  only  unjustifiable,  but  which  they  know  to  be 
peculiarly  reprobated  by  the  very  constitution  of  that  king- 
dom, and  desperate  of  success  in  any  mode  of  contest,  where 
regard  should  be  had  to  truth,  law  or  right,  have  at  length, 
deserting  those,  attempted  to  effect  their  cruel  and  impolitic 
purpose  of  enslaving  these  Colonies  by  violence,  and  have 
thereby  rendered  it  necessary  for  us  to  close  with  their  last 
appeal  from  reason  to  arms.  Yet,  however  blinded  that  as- 
sembly may  be,  by  their  intemperate  rage  for  unliinited  dom- 
ination, so  to  slight  justice  and  the  opinion  of  mankind,  we 
esteem  ourselves  bound  by  obligations  of  respect  to  the  rest 
of  the  world,  to  make  known  the  jnslve^  ^^  q>\t  c,<«»aK>« 
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Our  forefathers,  inliabitants  of  the  island  of  Great  Britaia, 
left  their  native  land,  to  seek  on  these  shores  a  residence  for 
civil  and  religious  freedom.  At  the  expense  of  their  blood, 
at  the  hazard  of  their  fortunes,  without  the  least  charge  to 
the  country  from  whicli  they  removed,  by  unceasing  Is^our 
and  an  unconquerable  spirit,  they  effected  settlements  in  the 
distant  and  inhospitable  wilds  of  America,  then  filled  with 
numerous  and  warlike  nations  of  barbarians.  Societies  or 
governments,  vested  with  perfect  legislatures,  were  formed 
under  charters  from  the  crown,  and  an  harmonious  inter- 
coui*se  was  established  between  the  Colonies  and  the  kingdom 
from  which  they  derived  their  origin.  The  mutual  benefits 
of  this  union  became  in  a  short  time  so  extraordinary,  as  to 
excite  astonishment.  It  is  universally  confessed,  that  the 
amazing  inci*ease  of  the  wealth,  strength,  and  navigation  of 
the  realm,  arose  from  this  source  ;  and  the  minister,  who  so 
wisely  and  successfully  directed  the  measures  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  late  war,  publicly  declared  tliat  these  Colonies  enabled 
them  to  trium])h  over  her  enemies.  Towards  the  conclusion 
of  that  war,  it  pleased  our  sovereign  to  make  a  change  in  his 
counsels.  From  that  fatal  moment,  the  affairs  of  the  British 
empire  began  to  fall  into  confusion,  and  gradually  sliding 
from  the  summit  of  glorious  prosperity,  to  which  they  had 
been  advanced  by  the  virtues  and  abilities  of  one  man,  are  at 
length  distracted  by  the  convulsions,  that  now  shake  it  to  its 
deepest  foundations.  The  new  ministry  finding  the  brave 
foes  of  Britain,  though  frequently  defeated,  yet  still  contend- 
ing, took  up  the  unfortunate  idea  of  granting  them  a  hasty 
peace,  and  of  then  subduing  he#  faithful  friends. 

These  devoted  colonies  were  judged  to  be  in  such  a  state  as 
to  present  victories  without  bloodshed,  and  all  the  easy  emo- 
luments of  statuteable  plunder.  The  uninterrupted  tenor  of 
their  peaceable  and  respectful  behaviour  from  the  beginning 
of  colonization,  their  dutiful,  zealous,  and  useful  services  dur- 
ing the  war,  though  so  recently  and  amply  acknowledged  in 
tlie  most  lionourable  manner  by  his  majesty,  by  the  late  king, 
and  by  parliament,  could  not  save  them  from  the  meditated 
innovations.  Parliament  was  influenced  to  adopt  the  perni- 
cious project,  and  assuming  a  new  power  over  them,  have, 
in  the  course  of  eleven  years,  given  such  decisive  specimens 
of  the  spirit  and  consequences  attending  this  power,  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  concerning  the  effects  of  acquiescence  under 
it  They  have  undertaken  to  give  and  grant  our  money  with- 
out our  cOTisent  though  we  have  ever  exercised  an  exclusive 
right  to  dispose  of  our  own  property :  statutes  have  been  pas- 
sed for  extending  the  jurisdiction  of  courts  of  admiralty  and 
vicc-admira\ty  \ie\v>uA  \.W\t  ^xv^Y^tvVXvvokV^*,  W  depriving  us 
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of  the  accQstomed  and  inestimable  privilege  of  trial  by  juiy^ 
in  cases  affecting  both  life  and  property ;  for  suspending  the 
legislature  of  one  of  the  colonies  ;  for  interdicting  all  com- 
merce to  the  capital  of  another ;  and  for  altering  uindamen-* 
tally  the  form  of  government  established  by  charter,  and  se- 
cured by  acts  of  its  own  legislature  solemnly  confirmed  by 
the  crown ;  for  exempting  the  ^<  murderers''  of  colonists  from 
legal  trial»  and,  in  effect,  from  punishment ;  for  erecting  in  a 
neighbouring  province,  acquired  by  the  joint  arms  of  Great 
Britain  and  America,  a  despotism  dangerous  to  our  very  ex- 
istence; and  for  quartering  soldiers  upon  the  colonists  in 
time  of  profound  peace.  It  has  also  been  resolved  in  parlia- 
ment, that  Colonists  charged  with  committing  certain  offen- 
ces, shall  be  transported  to  England  to  be  tried. 

But  why  should  we  enumerate  our  injuries  in  detail  ?  By 
one  statute  it  is  declared,  that  parliament  can  ^^  of  right  make 
laws  to  bind  us  in  all  cases  whatsoever/'  What  is  to  defend 
us  against  so  enormous,  so  unlimited  a  power  '  Not  a  single 
man  of  those  who  assume  it,  is  chosen  by  us ;  or  is  subject  to 
our  controul  or  influence ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  all 
of  them  exempt  from  the  operation  of  such  laws,  and  an  Ame- 
rican revenue,  if  not  diverted  from  the  ostensible  purposes  for 
which  it  is  raisedf  would  actually  lighten  their  own  burthens 
in  proportion  as  they  increase  ours.  We  saw  the  misery  to 
which  such  despotism  would  reduce  us.  We  for  ten  years  in- 
cessantly and  ineffectually  besieged  the  throne  as  supplicants; 
we  reasoned,  we  remonstrated  with  parliament  in  the  most 
mild  and  decent  langua^ 

Administration,  sensible  that  we  should  regard  these  op- 
pressive measures  as  freemen  ought  to  do,  sent  over  fleets  and 
armies  to  enforce  them.  The  indignation  of  the  Americans 
was  roused,  it  is  true  ;  but  it  was  the  indignation  of  a  virtu- 
ous, loyal,  and  affectionate  people.  A  congress  of  delegates 
from  the  United  Colonies  was  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  on 
the  fifth  day  of  last  September.  We  resolved  again  to  offer 
an  humble  and  dutiful  petition  to  the  lunj;,  and  also  addressed 
our  fellow  subjects  of  Great  Britain.  We  have  pursued  every 
temperate,  every  respectful  measure ;  we  have  even  proceed- 
ed  to  break  off  our  commercial  intercourse  with  our  fellow 
subjects,  as  the  last  peaceable  admonition,  that  our  attach- 
ment to  no  nation  upon  earth  should  supplant  our  attachment 
to  liberty.  This  we  flattered  ourselves  was  the  ultLoaate  step 
of  the  controversy  :  but  subsequent  events  have  shewn,  how 
vain  was  this  hope  of  finding  moderation  in  our  enemies. 

Several  threatening  expressions  against  the  Colonies  were 
inserted  in  his  majesty's  speech ;  our  petition,  though  we  were 
told  it  was  a  decent  one,  and  that  his  m%^^%\.^  V^Y^^Kt^i^ 
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ed  to  receive  it  gritciowsly,  and  to  promise  laying  it  before 
his  parliament,  was  huddled  into  both  houses  among  a  bun* 
die  of  American  papers,  and  there  neglected.  The  lords  and 
commons  in  their  address,  in  the  month  of  February,  said, 
that  a  rebellion  at  that  time  actually  existed  within  the  pro- 
vince of  Massachusetts  Bay  ;  and  that  those  concerned  in  it, 
had  been  countenanced  and  encouraged  by  unlawful  combina- 
tions and  engagements,  entered  into  by  his  majesty's  subjects 
in  several  of  the  other  Colonics  ;  and  therefore  they  besought 
his  majesty,  that  he  would  take  the  most  effectual  measures 
to  enforce  due  obedience  to  the  laws  and  authority  of  the  su- 
preme legislature.  Soon  after^  the  commercial  intercourse 
of  whole  colonies  with  foreign  countries,  and  with  each  other» 
was  cut  off  by  an  act  of  parliament :  by  another,  several  of 
them  were  entirely  prohibited  from  the  fisheries  in  the  seas 
near  their  coast,  on  which  they  always  depended  for  their 
sustenance ;  and  large  reinforcements  of  ships  and  troops 
were  immediately  sent  over  to  general  Gage. 

Fruitless  were  all  the  intreaties,  arguments,  and  eloquence 
•f  an  illustrious  band  of  the  most  distinguished  peers  ami 
commoners,  who  nobly  and  strenuously  asserted  the  JHstice  of 
our  cause,  to  stay,  or  even  to  mitigate  the  heedless  fury  with 
which  these  accumulated  and  unexampled  outrages  were  hur- 
ried on.  Equally  fruitless  was  the  interference  of  the  city  of 
London,  of  Bristol,  and  many  other  respectable  towns  in  our 
favour.  Parliament  adopted  an  insidious  manceuvre  calcula- 
ted to  divide  us,  to  establish  a  perpetual  auction  of  taxations, 
where  Colony  should  bid  against  Colony,  all  of  them  unin- 
fbrmed  what  ransom  would  redeem  their  lives ;  and  thus  to 
extort  from  us,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  the  unknown  sums 
that  would  be  sufficient  to  gratify,  if  possible  to  gratify,  rain* 
isterial  rapacity,  with  the  miserable  indulgence  left  to  us  of 
raising,  in  our  own  mode,  the  prescribed  tribute.  What 
terms  more  rigid  and  humiliating  could  have  been  dictated  by 
remorseless  victors  to  conquered  enemies  ?  In  our  circumstan- 
ces to  accept  them,  would  be  to  deserve  them. 

Soon  after  the  intelligence  of  these  proceedings  arrived  on 
this  continent,  general  Gage,  who  in  tlie  course  of  the  last 
year  had  taken  possession  of  the  town  of  Boston,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  still  occupied  it  as  a  garri- 
son, on  the  19th  day  of  April,  sent  out  from  that  place  a  large 
detachment  of  his  army,  who  made  an  unprovoked  assault  on 
the  inhabitants  of  the  said  province,  at  the  town  of  Lexington, 
as  appears  by  the  affidavits  of  a  great  number  of  persons, 
some  of  whom  were  officers  and  soMiers  of  that  detachment, 
murdered  eight  of  the  inhabitants,  and  wounded  many  others. 
From  thence  t\ve  Vn\fi^^  -^twl^^^^  \w  ^%xV\V^  %rray  to  the 
(own  of  ConcorA,  Vi\\eT^  W^n  ^^^  ^"^^"^  ^»»«o«c  ^'w^.^  ^  "^aK: 
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iidiabitants  of  the  same  province,  killing  several  and  wound* 
iiig  more,  until  compelled  to  retreat  by  the  country  people 
.suddei^ly  assembled  to  repel  this  cruel  aggression.  Hostili- 
ties, thus  commenced  by  the  British  troops,  have  been  since 
prosecuted  by  them  without  regard  to  faith  or  reputation. 
The  inhabitants  of  Boston  being  confined  within  that  town  by 
the  general,  their  governor,  and  having,  in  order  to  procure 
their  dismission,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  him,  it  was  stip- 
ulated that  the  said  inhabitants,  having  deposited  their  arm3 
with  their  own  magistrates,  should  have  liberty  to  depart, 
taking  with  them  their  other  effects.  They  accordingly  de- 
livered up  their  arms;  but,  in  open  violation  of  honor,  in  de- 
fiance of  tlie  obligation  of  treaties,  which  even  savage  na- 
tions esteem  sacred,  the  governor  ordered  the  arms  deposited 
as  aforesaid,  that  they  might  be  preserved  for  their  owners, 
to  be  seized  by  a  body  of  soldiers ;  detained  the  greatest  part 
of  the  inhabitants  in  the  town,  and  compelled  the  few  who 
were  permitted  to  retire,  to  leave  their  most  valuable  effects 
behind. 

By  this  perfidy,  wives  are  separated  from  their  husbands, 
children  from  their  parents,  the  aged  and  tlie  sick  from  their 
relations  and  friends,  who  wish  to  attend  and  comfort  them ; 
and  those  who  have  been  used  to  live  in  plenty  and  even  ele- 
gance, are  reduced  to  deplorable  distress* 

The  general,  further  emulating  his  ministerial  masters,  by 
a  proclamation  bearing  date  on  the  12th  day  of  June,  after 
venting  the  grossest  faschoods  and  calumnies  against  the 
good  people  of  these  colonies,  proceeds  to  ^*declai*e  them  all, 
either  by  name  or  description,  to  be  rebels  and  traitors,  to 
supersede  the  course  of  the  common  law,  and  instead  thereof 
to  publish  and  order  the  use  and  exercise  of  the  law  martial.'* 
His  troops  have  butchered  our  countrymen,  have  wantonly 
burnt  Charlestown,  besides  a  considerable  number  of  houses 
ill  other  places ;  our  ships  and  vessels  are  seized ;  the  neces- 
sary supplies  of  provisions  are  intercepted,  and  he  is  exerting 
his  utmost  power  to  spread  destruction  and  devastation  a- 
round  him. 

We  have  received  certain  intelligence,  that  general  Carle- 
ton,  the  governor  of  Canada,  is  instigating  the  people  of  that 
province,  and  the  Indians,  to  fall  upon  us ;  and  we  have  but 
too  much  reason  to  apprehend,  tliat  scliemes  have  been  form- 
ed to  excite  domestic  enemies  against  us.  In  brief,  a  part  of 
these  Colonies  now  feel,  and  all  of  them  are  sure  of  feeling, 
as  far  as  the  vengeance  of  administration  can  inflict  them, 
the  complicated  calamities  of  fire,  sword  and  famine.  We  are 
reduced  to  the  alternative  of  choosing  an  unconditional  sub- 
mission to  the  tyranny  of  irritaA&d  m\TC\«\«r%,  «t  ic^'^^^ax^^^ 
*/  force     The  latter  i$  our  choice.     We  baxt  wm\tA.  W  t5«X  ^\ 
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this  cmtestf  and  find  nothing  so  dreadful  as  voluntary  slavcnf. 
Honor,  justice,  and  humanity,  forbid  us  tamely  to  sunvnder 
that  freedom  which  we  received  from  our  gallant  ancestors, 
and  which  our  innocent  posterity  have  a  right  to  receive  from 
us.  We  cannot  endure  the  infamy  and  guilt  of  resigning 
succeeding  generations  to  that  wretchedness  which  inevitably 
awaits  tliem,  if  we  basely  entail  hereditary  bondage  upon 

them. 

Our  cause  is  just.  Our  union  is  perfect  Our  internal 
resources  are  great,  and,  if  necessary,  foreign  assistance  is 
undoubtedly  attai  nable.  We  gratefully  acknowledge,  as  a  sig- 
nal instance  of  the  Divine  favor  towards  us,  that  his  provi- 
dence would  not  permit  us  to  be  called  into  this  severe  con- 
troversy, until  wo  were  grown  up  to  our  present  strength, 
had  been  pi*cviously  exercised  in  warlike  operations,  and 
possessed  the  means  of  defending  ourselves*  With  hearts 
fortified  with  these  animating  reflections,  we  most  solemnly, 
before  God,  and  the  world  declare,  that,  exerting  the  ut- 
most energy  of  those  powers,  which  our  beneficent  Creator 
hath  graciously  bestowed  upon  us,  the  arms  we  have  been 
compelled  by  our  enemies  to  assume,  we  will,  in  defiance  of 
every  hazard,  with  unabating  firmness  and  perseverance, 
employ  for  the  preservation  of  our  liberties ;  hkng  vnih  one 
mind  resolved  to  die  freemen  rather  than  to  live  sUlTEs. 

Lest  this  declaration  should  disquiet  the  minds  of  our 
friends  and  fellow-subjects  in  any  part  of  the  empire,  we  as- 
sure them  that  we  mean  not  to  dissolve  that  union  which  has 
so  long  and  so  happily  subsisted  between  us,  and  which  we 
sincerely  wish  to  see  restored.  Necessity  has  not  yet  driven 
us  into  that  desperate  measure,  or  induced  us  to  excite  any 
other  nation  to  war  against  them.  We  have  not  raised  ansies 
with  ambitious  designs  of  separating  from  Great  Britain,  and 
establisliing  independent  states.  We  fight  not  for  clory  or 
for  conquest  We  exhibit  to  mankind  the  remarkable  spec- 
tacle of  a  people  attacked  by  unprovoked  enemies,  without  any 
imputation  of  or  even  suspicion  of  offence.  They  boast  of 
their  privileges  and  civilization,  and  yet  proffer  no  milder 
conditions  than  servitude  or  death. 

In  our  own  native  land,  in  defence  of  the  freedom  that  is 
our  birth-right,  and  which  we  ever  enjoyed  till  the  late  viola- 
tion of  it ;  for  the  protection  of  our  property,  acquired  solely 
by  the  honest  industry  of  our  forefathers  and  ourselves, 
against  violence  actually  ofifered,  we  have  taken  up  arms.  We 
shall  lay  them  down  when  hostilities  shall  cease  on  the  part 
of  the  aggressors,  and  all  dangerof  their  beuig  renewed  shall 
be  removed,  and  not  l^eff^re. 

'   With  an  Yium\Ae  cotAi&itwe.^  Viv  ^^  tDtKniSft&  ^\  ^^^  v9\^Teme 
and  impartial  3nA|^  aaa^^&x\«t  ^\\SMt  ^oooSL^vn^ ^^ife5A^.^\i» 
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Yoatly  implore  bis  Divine  goodness  to  protect  us  happily 
through  this  great  conflict^  to  dispose  our  adversaries  to  re- 
conciliation on  reasonable  terms,  and  thereby  to  relieve  flie 
empire  from  the  calamities  of  civil  virar. 


IN  CONGRESS,  Jtot  8,  1775. 

TO  THE 

KING'S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

M)8t  Gracious  Scrverdgnj 

We,  your  majesty's  faithful  subjects  of  the  colonies  of  New 
Hampshire*  Massachusetts  Bay,  Rhode  Island  and  Provi- 
dence Plantations,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  the  counties  of  Newcastle,  Kent,  and  Sussex 
on  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and 
South  Carolina,  in  behalf  of  ourselves  and  the  inhabitants  of 
these  colonies,  who  have  deputed  us  to  represent  them  in  ge- 
neral congress,  intreat  your  majesty's  gracious  attention  to 
this  our  humble  petition. 

The  union  between  our  mother  country  and  these  colonies, 
and  the  energy  of  mild  and  just  government,  produced  bene- 
fits so  remarkably  important,  and  afforded  such  an  assurance 
of  their  permanency  and  increase,  that  the  wonder  and  envy 
of  other  nations  were  excited,  while  they  beheld  Great  Bri- 
tain rising  to  a  power  the  most  extraordinary  the  world  had 
evev  known. 

Her  rivals,  observing  that  there  was  no  probability  of  this 
happy  connection  being  broken  by  civil  dissentions,  and  ap- 
prehending its  future  effects,  if  left  any  longer  undisturbed, 
resolved  to  prevent  her  receiving  such  continual  and  formida- 
ble accessions  of  wealth  and  strength,  by  checking  the  growth 
of  those  settlements  from  which  they  were  to  be  derived. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  attempt,  events  so  unfavourable 
to  the  design  took  place,  that  every  friend  to  the  interest  of 
Great  Britain  and  these  colonies,  entertained  pleasing  and 
reasonable  expectations  of  seeing  an  additional  force  and  ex- 
ertion immediately  given  to  the  operations  of  the  union,  hither- 
to experienced,  by  an  enlargement  of  the  dominions  of  the 
crown,  and  the  removal  of  ancient  and  warlike  enemies  to  a 
greater  distance. 

At  the  conclusion,  therefore,  of  the  late  war,  the  most  glo- 
rious and  advantageous  that  ever  had  been  carried  on  by 
British  arms,  yonr  loyal  Colonists  having  contributed  to  its 
success,  by  such  repeated  and  strenuous  exertions,  as  fre- 
quently procured  them  the  distinguished  approbation  of  your 
majesty,  of  the  late  king,  and  of  parliament,  doubted  not  but 
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tUat  tlioy  should  bo  permitted,  with  tlie  rest  of  the  empire,  16 
share  in  the  blessings  of  peace,  and  the  emoluments  of  Ticto- 
ry  and  conquest. 

While  these  recent  and  honourable  acknowledgments  of 
their  merits  remained  on  record  in  the  journals  and  acts  of 
that  august  legislature^  the  parliament,  undefaced  by  the  im- 
putation or  even  the  suspicion  of  any  offence,  they  were  alarm- 
ed by  a  new  system  of  statutes  and  regulations  adopted  for 
the  administration  of  the  colonies,  that  filled  tbeir  minds  with 
the  most  painful  fears  and  jealousies ;  and  to  their  inexpres- 
sible astonishment,  perceived  the  danger  of  a  foreign  quarrel 
quickly  succeeded  by  domestic  danger,  in  their  judgment  of 
a  more  dreadful  kind. 

Nor  were  these  anxieties  alleviated  by  any  tendency  in  this 
system  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their  mother  country.  For 
though  its  effects  weiT  more  immediately  felt  by  them,  yet  its 
influence  appeared  to  be  injurious  to  the  commerce  and  pros- 
perity of  Great  Britain. 

We  shall  decline  tlie  ungrateful  task  of  describing  the  irk- 
some variety  of  artifices,  practised  by  many  of  your  majes- 
ty's ministers,  the  delusive  pretences,  fruitless  terrors,  and 
unavailing  severities  that  have  from  time  to  time  been  dealt 
out  by  them,  in  their  attempts  to  execute  this  impoliUc  plan, 
or  of  tracing  through  a  series  of  yeai*s  past,  the  progress  of 
the  unhappy  differences  between  Great  Britain  and  tliese  co- 
lonies, that  have  flowed  from  this  fatal  source. 

Your  majesty's  ministers,  persevering  in  their  measures, 
and  proceeding  to  open  hostilities  fur  enforcing  them,  have 
compelled  us  to  arm  in  our  own  defence,  and  have  engaged 
us  in  a  controversy  so  peculiarly  abhorrent  to  tlie  affections 
of  your  still  faithful  Colonists,  that  when  we  consider  whom 
we  must  oppose  in  tbis  contest,  and  if  it  continues,  what  may 
be  the  consequences,  our  own  particular  misfortunes  arc  ac- 
counted by  us  only  as  parts  of  our  distress. 

Knowing  to  what  violent  i*e«cntments,  and  incurable  ani- 
mosities, civil  discords  ai*e  apt  to  exasperate  and  inflame  the 
contending  parties,  we  think  ourselves  required,  by  indispen- 
sible  obligations  to  Almighty  God,  to  your  majesty,  to  our 
fellow  subjects,  and  to  ourselves,  immediately  to  qse  all  the 
means  in  our  power,  not  incompatible  with  oar  safety,  for 
stopping  the  further  effusion  of  blood,  and  for  *  averting  the 
impending  calamities  that  threaten  the  British  empire. 

Thus  called  upon  to  address  your  majesty  on  affairs  of  such 
moment  to  America,  and  probably  to  all  your  dominions,  we 
are  earnestly  desirous  of  [lerforniing  this  office,  with  the  ut- 
most deference  for  your  majesty  ;  and  we  therefore  pray,  that 
your  majesty's  royal  magnanimity  and  benevolence  may 
IMke  the  most  favourable  constructions  of  our  expressions  o^ 
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^o  unconmon  an  occasioii.  Could  we  represent  in  their  full 
force,  the  sentiments  that  agitate  tlie  minds  of  us,  your  duti- 
ful subjects,  we  are  persuaded  your  majesty  would  ascribe 
any  seeming  deviation  from  reverence  in  our  language,  and 
even  in  our  conduct,  not  to  any  reprehensible  intention,  but 
to  the  impossibility  of  reconciling  the  usual  appearances  of 
respect,  with  a  just  attention  to  our  own  preservation  against 
tliose  artful  and  cruel  enemies,  who  abuse  your  royal  confidence 
and  authority,  for  the  purpose  of  eflfecting  our  destruction. 

Attached  to  your  majesty's  person,  family,  and  govern- 
ment, with  all  devotion  that  principle  and  affection  can  in- 
spire, connected  with  Gi*eat  Britain  by  the  strongest  ties  tliat 
can  unite  societies,  and  deploring  every  event  tliat  tends  in 
any  degree  to  weaken  them,  we  solemnly  assure  your  majes- 
ty, that  we  not  only  most  ardently  desire  the  former  harmony 
between  her  and  tliese  Colonies  may  be  restored,  but  tliat  a 
concord  may  be  established  between  tliem  upon  so  firm  a  basis 
as  to  pei'pctuate  its  blessings,  uninterruptctl  by  any  future 
dissentions,  to  succeeding  generations  in  both  countries,  and 
to  ti*ansmit  your  majesty's  name  to  posterity,  adorned  with 
that  signal  and  lasting  glory,  that  has  attended  the  memory 
of  those  illustrious  ])ersonages,  whose  virtues  and  abilities 
have  extricated  states  from  dangerous  convulsions,  and,  by 
securing  happiness  to  others,  have  erected  the  most  noble  and 
durable  monuments  to  their  own  fame. 

We  beg  leave  further  to  assure  your  majesty,  tliat,  notwith- 
standing the  sufferings  of  your  loyal  Colonists,  during  the 
course  of  this  present  controversy,  our  breasts  retain  too  ten- 
der a  regard  for  the  kingdom  from  which  we  derive  our  origin, 
to  request  such  a  reconciliation  as  might,  in  any  manner,  be  in^ 
consistent  with  her  dignity  or  her  welfare.  These,  related  as 
we  are  to  her,  honor  and  duty  as  well  as  inclination,  induce  us 
to  support  and  advance ;  and  the  apprehensions  that  now  op- 
press our  hearts  with  unspeakable  grief,  being  once  removed, 
your  majesty  will  find  yourfaithful  subjects,  on  this  continent, 
ready  and  willing  at  all  times,  as  they  have  ever  been,  with 
their  lives  and  fortunes,  to  assert  and  maintain  the  rights  and 
interests  of  your  majesty  and  of  our  mother  country. 

We  therefore  beseech  your  majesty,  that  your  royal  author- 
ity and  influence  may  be  graciously  interposed  to  procure  us 
relief  from  our  afllicting  fears  and  jealousies,  occasioned  by 
the  system  before  mentioned,  an^  to  settle  peace  through  eve- 
ry part  of  your  dominions,  with  all  humility  submitting  to 
your  maiecty's  wise  consideration,  whether  it  may  not  be  ex- 
pedient for  facilitating  those  important  purposes,  that  your 
majesty  be  pleased  to  direct  some  mode,  by  which  the  united 
applications  of  your  faithful  colonists  to  the  throne,  in  pursu* 
ance  of  tlieit*  common  councils,  may  be  improved  into  a  h&p* 
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py  and  permanent  reconciliation ;  and  that,  in  the  mean  time, 
measures  may  be  taken  for  preventing  the  further  destmction 
of  the  lives  of  your  majesty's  subjects ;  and  that  such  statutes 
as  more  immediately  distress  any  of  your  majesty's  colonies^ 
may  be  repealed. 

For,  by  such  arrangements  as  your  majesty's  wisdom  can 
form  for  collecting  the  united  sense  of  your  American  people, 
ive  are  convinced  your  majesty  would  receive  such  satusfiicto- 
ry  proofs  of  the  disposition  of  the  colonists  towards  their 
sovereign  and  parent  state,  that  the  wished  for  opportunity 
would  soon  be  restored  to  them,  of  evincing  the  sincerity  or 
their  professions,  by  every  testimony  of  devotion  becoming 
the  most  dutiful  subjects  and  the  most  affectionate  colonists. 

That  your  majesty  may  enjoy  a  long  and  prosperous  reign, 
and  that  your  descendants  may  govern  your  dominions  witli 
honour  to  themselves,  and  happiness  to  their  subjects,  is  our 
sincere  prayer. 

IN  CONGRESS,  July  4,  1776. 
DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE^ 

THE  UNANIMOUS  DECLARATION  OF  THE  THIRTEEN  UNITED 

STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessa- 
ry for  one  people  to  dissolve  the  political  bands  which  have 
connected  tiiem  with  another,  and  to  assume  among  the  pow- 
ers of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the 
laws  of  nature  and  of  nature's  Ood  entitle  them,  a  decent  re- 
spect to  the  opinions  of  mankind,  requires  that  they  should 
declare  the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident :  That  all  men  are 
created  equal :  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  unalienable  rights :  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness :  that,  to  secure  these  rights, 
governments  are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed  :  that  whenever  any 
form  of  government  becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is 
the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  it,  and  to  insti- 
tute new  government,  laying  its  foundation  on  such  princi- 
ples, and  organizing  its  powers  in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall 
seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness.  Pru» 
dence,  indeed,  will  dictate,  that  governments,  long  establish- 
ed, should  not  be  changed  for  light  and  transient  causes ;  and 
accordingly  all  experience  hath  shewn,  that  mankind  are 
more  disposed  to  suffer,  while  evils  are  sufferable,  than  to 
right  themselves  by  abolishing  the  forms  to  which  they  are 
accustomed.  But  when  a  long  train  of  abuses  and  usfirpa- 
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tions,  pal^aing  invariably  the  same  object^  evinces  a  design 
to  redace  them  under  absolute  despotism,  it  is  their  right,  K 
Is  thdr  duty 9  to  throw  off  such  government,  and  to  provide 
new  guards  for  their  future  security.  Such  has  been  the  pa- 
tient sufferance  of  these  colonies  ;  and  such  is  now  the  neces- 
sity which  constrains  them  to  alter  their  former  systems  of 
government.  The  history  of  the  present  king  of  Great  Bri* 
tain,  is  a  history  of  repeated  injuries  and  usurpations,  all  hav- 
ing in  direct  object  the  establishment  of  an  absolute  tyranny 
over  these  states.  To  prove  this,  let  facts  be  submitted  to 
a  candid  world. 

He  has  refused  his  assent  to  laws  the  most  wholesome  and 
necessary  for  the  public  good. 

He  has  forbidden  his  governors  to  pass  laws  of  immediate 
and  pressing  importance,  unless  suspended  in  their  operation^ 
till  his  assent  should  be  obtained  ;  and  when  so  suspended,  he 
has  utterly  neglected  to  attend  to  them.  He  has  refused  to 
pass  other  laws  for  the  accommodation  of  large  districts  of 
people,  unless  those  people  would  relinquish  the  right  of  re« 
presentation  in  the  legislature  ;  a  right  inestimable  to  them^ 
and  formidable  to  tyrants  only. 

He  has  called  together  legislative  bodies  at  places  unusual, 
uncomfortable,  and  distant  from  the  repository  of  their  public 
records,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  fatiguing  them  into  compliance 
with  his  measures. 

He  has  dissolved  representative  houses  repeatedly,  for  op- 
posing, with  manly  firmness,  his  invasions  on  the  rights  of 
the  people. 

He  has  refused  for  a  long  time  after  such  dissolutions,  to 
cause  others  to  be  elected ;  whereby  the  legislative  powers, 
incapable  of  annihilation,  have  returned  to  the  people  at 
large,  for  their  exercise ;  the  state  remaining,  in  the  mean 
time,  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  invasion  from  without, 
and  convulsions  within. 

He  has  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  population  of  these 
states ;  for  that  purpose  obstructing  the  laws  for  naturaliza- 
tion of  foreigners ;  refusing  to  pass  others  to  encourage  their 
migration  hither,  and  raising  the  conditions  of  new  appropri- 
ations of  lands. 

He  has  obstructed  the  administration  of  justice,  by  refti- 
sing  his  assent  to  laws  for  establishing  judiciary  powers. 

He  has  made  judges  dependent  on  bis  will  alone,  for  the 
tenure  of  their  offices,  and  the  amount  and  payment  of  their 
salaries. 

He  has  erected  a  multitude  of  new  offices,  and  sent  hither 
swarms  of  officers,  to  harrass  our  people,  and  eat  out  their 
substance. 
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He  has  kept  among  us^  in  times  of  peace,  standing  armies^ 
without  the  consent  of  our  legislatures. 

He  has  affected  to  render  the  military  independent,  o^  and 
superior  to,  the  civil  power. 

He  has  comhined  with  others  to  subject  us  to  a  jurisdiction 
foreign  to  our  constitution,  and  unacknowledged  by  our 
laws ;  giving  his  assent  to  their  acts  of  pretended  legislation : 

For  quartering  large  bodies  of  armed  troops  among  us : 

For  protecting  them  by  a  mock  trial,  from  punishment  for 
any  murders  which  they  should  commit  on  the  inhabitants  of 
these  states : 

For  cutting  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  world  : 

For  imposing  taxes  on  us  without  our  consent : 

For  depriving  us,  in  many  cases,  of  the  benefits  of  trial  by 
jury :  % 

For  transporting  us  beyond  seas  to  be  tried  for  pretended 
offences  : 

For  abolishing  the  free  system  of  English  laws  in  a  neigh- 
bouring province,  establishing  therein  an  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, and  enlarging  its  boundaries,  so  as  to  render  it  at  once 
an  example  and  fit  instrument  for  introducing  the  same  abso- 
lute rule  in  these  colonies  : 

For  taking  away  our  charters,  abolishing  our  most  valua- 
ble laws,  and  altering,  fundamentally,  the  forms  of  our  go- 
vernments : 

For  suspending  our  own  legislatures,  and  declaring  them- 
selves invested  with  power  to  legislate  for  us  in  aU  cases 
whatsoever. 

He  has  abdicated  government  here,  by  declaring  us  out  of 
his  protection,  and  waging  war  against  us. 

He  has  plundered  our  seas,  ravaged  our  coasts,  burnt  our 
towns,  and  destroyed  the  lives  of  our  people. 

He  is  at  this  time  transpoi*ting  large  armies  of  foreign  mer- 
cenaries to  complete  the  works  of  death,  desolation^  and  ty- 
ranny, already  begun  with  circumstances  of  cruelty  and  per- 
fidy, scarcely  parallelled  in  the  most  barbarous  ages,  and  to- 
tally unworthy  the  bead  of  a  civilized  nation. 

He  has  constrained  our  fellow  citizens,  taken  captive  on 
the  high  seas,  to  bear  arms  against  tlieir  country,  to  become 
the  executioners  of  their  friends  and  bretiiren,  or  to  fall  them- 
selves by  their  hands. 

He  has  excited  domestic  insurrections  amongst  us,  and  has 
endeavoured  to  bring  on  the  inhabitants  of  our  frontiers,  the 
merciless  Indian  savagejs,  whose  known  rule  of  warfare  is  an 
undistinguished  destruction  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  conditions. 

In  every  stage  of  these  oppressions  we  have  petitioned  for 
redress  In  the  most  bumble  terms :  our  repeated  petitions 
h§jt  been  answered  only  by  repeated  injury..  A  prince^  whose 
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character  is  thus  marked  hy  every  act  which  may  define  a 
tyrant*  is  unfit  to  be  theoruler  of  a  free  people. 

Nor  have  we  been  wanting  in  attentions  to  our  British 
brethren.  We  have  warned  them*  from  time  to  time,  of  at* 
tempts  by  their  legislature  to  extend  an  unwarrantable  juris- 
diction over  us.  We  have  reminded  them  of  the  circumstan- 
ces of  our  emigration  and  settlement  here.  We  have  appealed 
to  their  native  justice  and  magnanimity,  and  we  have  conjured 
them  by  the  ties  of  our  common  kindred,  to  disavow  these 
usurpations,  which  would  inevitably  interrupt  our  connexions 
and  correspondence.  They  too  have  been  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
justice  and  of  consanguinity.  We  must,  therefore,  acquiesce 
in  the  necessity  which  denounces  our  separation,  and  hold 
them,  as  we  hold  the  rest  of  mankind,  enemies  in  war,  in 
])eace  friends. 

We,  therefore,  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  general  congress  assembled,  appealing  to  the 
Supreme  Judge  of  the  world,  for  the  rectitude  of  our  inten- 
tions, do,  in  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  good  people 
of  these  colonies,  solemnly  publish  and  declare,  that  these 
United  Colonies  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  aicd  in- 
dependent STATES  ;  that  they  are  absolved  from  all  alle- 
giance to  the  British  crown,  and  tliat  all  political  connexion 
between  them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain,  is,  and  ought 
to  be,  totally  dissolved ;  and  that,  as  free  and  independent 
states,  they  have  full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  con- 
tract alliances,  establish  commerce,  and  to  do  all  other  acts 
and  things  wliich  independent  states  may  of  right  do.  And 
ftr  the  support  of  this  declaration,  with  a  firm  reliance  on 
the  protection  of  Divine  Providence,  we  mutually  pledge  to 
each  other,  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor. 

The  foregoing  declaration  was,  by  order  of  congress,  en- 
erossed,  and  signed  by  the  following  members  : 

JOHN  HANCOCK. 
Mw  Hampshire.  Samuel  Huntingdon, 

Josiah  Bartfett,  William  Williams, 

William  Whipple,  OUver  Wolcott 

Matthew  Thornton.  JWw  York. 

Musachuseiis  Bay.  William  Floyd, 

Samuel  Adams»  Philip  Livin^^nt 

John  Adams,  Francis  Lewis, 

Robert  Treat  Paine,  Lewis  Morris. 

Elbridge  Gerry.  Mw  Jersey. 

Bhode  Uand,  ^c  Richard  Stockton, 

Stephen  Hopkins,  John  Witberspoon, 

William  EUery.  Francis  Hopkinson, 

CanneeticuL  John  Hart, 

Bog«r  Shnrnuub  Abraham  Clark 
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PenngyhwiUu 
Robert  Morris, 
Beiyamin  Rush, 
Benjamin  Franklin, 
John  Morton, 
George  Clymer, 
James  Smith, 
George  Taylor, 
James  Wilson, 
George  Ross. 

Ddaioare. 
Cesar  Rodney, 
George  Read, 
Thomas  M'Kean. 

Miryland. 
Samuel  Cliase, 
William  Paca, 
Thomas  Stone, 
Charles  Carroll,  of 
CarroUton. 


Virginiiu 
George  Wythe, 
Richard  Henry  Lee^ 
Thomas  Jefferson, 
Benjamin  Harriaoii« 
Thomas  Nelson,  Jr. 
Francis  Lightfbot  Lee, 
Carter  Braxton. 

MrthCaroUma. 
William  Hoopert 
Josq>h  Hewesy 
John  Penn. 

8(nUk  Carolina. 
Edward  Rutledgc, 
I'homas  Hey  ward,  Jr. 
Thomas  Lynch,  Jr. 
Arthur  Middleton. 


Button  Gwinnett, 
Lyman  HalU 
George  Walton* 


IN  CONGRESS,  May  8,  1778. 
AN  ADDRESS 


OF  THE   C0NGBBS8,  TO  TUB  INHABlTAirTS   OF  THB  UKITUI 

STATES   OF  AMERICA. 

Friends  and  Countrymen^ 

Three  years  have  now  passed  away,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  war.  A  war  without  parallel  in  the  an- 
nals of  mankind.  It  hath  displayed  a  spectacle,  the  most 
solemn  that  can  possibly  be  exhibited.  On  one  side,  we  be* 
hold  fraud  and  violence  labouring  in  the  service  of  despotism ; 
on  the  other,  virtue  and  fortitude  supporting  and  establishing 
the  rights  of  human  nature. 

You  cannot  but  remember  how  reluctantly  we  were  drag- 
god  into  this  arduous  contest ;  and  how  repeatedly,  with  the 
earnestness  of  bumble  intreaty,  we  supplicated  a  redress  of 
our  grievances  from  him  who  oueht  to  have  been  the  father  of 
his  people.  In  vain  did  we  implore  his  protection :  in  vain 
appeal  to  the  justice,  the  generosity,  of  Englishmen;  of  men, 
who  had  been  the  guardians,  the  assertors,  and  vindicators  of 
liberty  through  a  succession  of  ages  :  Men,  who,  with  ^'-''- 
•wora%  had  ettaUiaked  the  firm  barrier  of  froedeaii  an 
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mented  it  with  the  blood  of  heroes.  Everjr  effort  was  vain: 
for^  even  whilst  we  were  prostrated  at  the  foot  of  the  throne, 
that  fatal  blow  was  struck,  which  hath  separated  us  forever. 
Thus  spumed,  contemned  and  insulted ;  thus  driven  by  our 
enemies  into  measures,  which  our  souls  abhorred,  we  made 
a  solemn  appeal  to  the  tribunal  of  unerring  wisdom  and  jus- 
tice. To  that  Almighty  Ruler  of  Princes,  whose  kingdom  is 
over  all. 

We  were  then  quite  defenceless.  Without  arms,  without 
ammunition,  without  clothing,  without  ships,  without  money, 
without  officers  skilled  in  war ;  witli  no  other  reliance  but  the 
bravery  of  our  people  and  tiie  justice  of  our  cause.  We  had 
to  contend  with  a  nation  great  in  arts  and  in  arms,  whose 
fleets  covered  tlie.ocean,  whose  banners  had  waved  in  triumph 
through  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  However  unequal  this 
contest,  our  weakness  was  still  farther  increased  by  the  ene* 
mies  which  America  had  nourished  in  her  bosom.  Thus  ex- 
posed, on  the  one  hand,  to  external  force  and  internal  divi- 
sions ;  on  the  otiier  to  be  compelled  to  drink  of  the  bitter  cup 
of  slavery,  and  to  go  sorrowing  all  our  lives  long  ;  in  this 
sad  alternative,  we  chose  the  former.  To  this  alternative 
we  were  reduced  by  men,  who,  had  they  been  animated  by 
one  spark  of  generosity,  would  have  disdained  to  take  such 
mean  advantage  of  our  situation  ;  or,  bad  they  paid  the  least 
regard  to  the  rules  of  justice,  would  have  considered  with 
abhorrence  a  proposition  to  injure  those  who  had  faithfully 
fought  their  battles,  and  industriously  contributed  to  rear  the 
edince  of  their  glory. 

But,  however  great  the  injustice  of  our  foes  in  commencing 
this  war,  it  is  by  no  means  equal  to  that  cruelty  with  which 
they  have  conducted  it  The  course  of  their  armies  is  marked 
by  r^)ine  and  devastation.  Thousands,  without  distinction 
of  age  or  sex,  have  been  driven  from  their  peaceful  abodes, 
to  encounter  tlie  rigours  of  inclement  seasons ;  and  the  face  of 
heaven  hath  been  insulted  by  the  wanton  conflagration  of  de- 
fenceless towns.  Their  victories  have  been  followed  by  the 
cool  murder  of  men,  no  longer  able  to  resist ;  and  those  who 
escaped  from  the  first  act  of  carnage  have  been  exposed,  by 
cold,  hunger  and  nakedness,  to  wear  out  a  miserable  exis- 
tence in  the  tedious  hours  of  confinement,  or  to  become  the 
destroyers  of  their  countrymen,  of  their  friends,  perhaps, 
dreadful  idea!  of  their  parents  or  children.  Nor  was  this  the 
outrageous  barbarity  of  an  individual,  but  a  system  of  deliber- 
ate malice,  stamps  with  the  concurrence  of  the  British  lc|;is- 
lature,  and  sanctioned  with  all  the  formalities  of  law.  Nay, 
determined  to  dissohtf-ilie  closest  bonds  of  society,  they  have 
stimulated  servants  to  slay  their  masters  in  the  peaceful  hour 
of  domestic  security.    And,  as  if  all  this  were  insuflkient  to 
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slake  their  thirst  of  blood,  tlie  blood  of  brothers,  of  unoffeod- 
ifig  brotliers,  they  have  excited  the  Indians  against  us;  and 
a  general,  who  calls  liimself  a  christian,  a  follower  of  the 
merciful  Jesus,  hath  dared  to  proclaim  to  all  tlie  world,  bis 
intention  of  letting  loose  against  us  whole  hosts  of  savages, 
whose  rule  of  warfare  is  promiscuous  carnage  ;  who  rejoice 
to  murder  the  infant  smiling  in  its  mother's  arms  ;  to  inflict 
on  their  prisoners  the  most  excruciating  torments,  and  ex- 
hibit scenes  of  horror  from  which  nature  recoils. 

Were  it  possible,  they  would  have  added  to  this  terrible 
system:  for  they  have  oflfered  the  inhabitants  of  tliese  states 
to  be  exported  by  their  merchants  to  the  sickly,  baneful  climes 
of  India,  there  to  perish :  an  offer  not  accepted  of,  merely 
from  the  impracticability  of  carrying  it  into  •xecution. 

Notwithstanding  these  great  provocations,  we  have  treated 
such  of  them  as  fell  into  our  hands,  with  tenderness,  and  stu- 
diously endeavoured  to  alleviate  the  afflictions  of  their  captiv- 
ity. This  conduct  we  have  pursued  so  far,  as  to  be  by  them 
Ktigmatized  with  cowardice,  and  by  our  friends  with  folly. 
But  our  dependance  was  not  upon  man.  It  was  upon  Him, 
who  hath  commanded  us  to  love  our  enemies  and  to  render 
good  for  evil.  And  what  can  be  more  wonderful  than  the 
manner  of  our  deliverance  ?  How  often  have  we  been  redu- 
ced to  distress,  and  yet  been  raised  up  ?  When  the  means  to 
prosecute  the  war  have  been  wanting  to  us,  have  not  our  foes 
themselves  been  rendered  instrumental  in  providing  them  ? 
This  hath  been  done  in  such  a  variety  of  instances,  so  peculi- 
arly marked  almost  by  the  direct  interposition  of  Providence, 
Chat  not  to  feel  and  acknowledge  his  protection,  would  be  the 
height  of  impious  ingratitude. 

At  length  that  Grod  of  battles,  in  whom  was  0|ir  trust,  hath 
conducted  us  through  the  paths  of  danger  and  distress,  to 
the  thresholds  of  security.  It  hath  now  become  morally  cer- 
tain, tliat,  if  we  have  courage  to  persevere,  we  shall  establish 
our  liberties  and  independence.  The  haughty  prince  who 
frpurned  us  from  his  feet  with  contumely  and  disdain  ;  and 
the  parliament  which  proscribed  us,  now  descend  to  otter 
terms  of  accommodation.  Whilst  in  the  full  career  of  victo- 
ry, they  pulled  off  the  mask,  and  avowed  their  intended  des- 
potism. But  having  lavished  in  vain  the  bloM  and  treasure 
of  their  subjects,  In  pursuit  of  this  execrable  purpose,  they 
now  endeavour  to  ensnare  us  with  the  insidious  offers  of  peace. 
They  would  seduce  you  into  a  dependance  which,  necessarily, 
inevitably  leads  to  the  most  humiliating  slavery.  And  do  tliey 
believe  that  you  will  accept  these  fatal  terms  ?  Because  yoo 
have  suffered  the  distresses  of  war,  dotbey  suppose  that  you 
will  basely  lick  the  dust  before  the  feet  of  your  destroyers  ? 
Gm  there  be  an  American  so  lost  to  ^e  feelings  which  mdbrn 
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buman  nature ;  to  the  generous  pride,  the  elevation,  the 
dignity  of  freedom  ?  Is  there  a  man  who  would  not  abhor  a 
dependance  upon  those,  who  have  deluged  his  country  in  the 
blood  of  its  inhabitants  ?  we  cannot  suppose  this,  neither  is  it 
possible  that  they  themselves  can  expect  to  make  many  con- 
verts. What  then  is  their  intention  ?  Is  it  not  to  lull  you  with 
the  fallacious  hopes  of  peace,  until  they  can  assemble  new 
armies  to  prosecute  their  nefarious  designs  ?  If  this  is  not  the 
case,  why  do  they  strain  every  nerve  to  levy  men  throughout 
their  islands  ?  Why  do  they  meanly  court  every  little  tyrant 
of  Europe  to  sell  them  his  unhappy  slaves  ?  Why  do  they 
continue  to  embitter  the  minds  of  the  savages  against  you  ? 
Surely  this  is  not  the  way  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  Ameri- 
ca. Be  not  therefore,  deceived.  You  have  still  to  expect  one 
severe  conflict  Your  foreign  alliances,  though  they  secure 
your  independence,  cannot  secure  your  country  from  desola- 
tion, your  habitations  from  plunder,  your  wives  firom  insult 
or  violation,  nor  your  children  from  butchery.  Foiled  in 
their  principal  design,  you  must  expect  to  feel  the  rage  of 
disappointed  ambitioii.  Arise  then!  to  your  tents!  and  gird 
you  for  battle.  It  is  time  to  turn  the  headlong  current  of 
vengeance  upon  the  head  of  the  destroyer.  They  have  filled 
up  uie  measure  of  their  abominations,  and  like  ripe  fruit  must 
soon  drop  from  the  tree.  Although  much  is  done,  yet  muck 
remains  to  do.  Expect  not  peace,  whilst  any  corner  of 
America  is  in  possession  of  your  fo^.  You  must  drive  them 
away  from  the  land  of  promise,  a  land  flowing  indeed  with 
milk  and  honey.  Your  brethren  at  the  extremities  of  the 
continent,  already  implore  your  friendship  and  protection. 
It  is  your  duty  to  grant  their  request  They  hunger  and 
thirst  after  liberty.  Be  it  yours  to  dispense  the  heavenly 
gift     And  what  is  there  now  to  prevent  it  ? 

After  the  unremitted  efibrts  of  our  enemies,  we  are  stronger 
than  before.  Nor  can  the  wicked  emissaries,  who  so  assidu- 
ously labour  to  promote  their  cause,  point  out  any  one  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  we  shall  not  receive  daily  accessions  of 
strength.  They  tell  you,  it  is  true,  that  your  money  is  of  no 
value ;  and  your  debts  so  enormous  that  they  can  never  be 
paid.  But  we  tell  you,  that  if  Britain  prosecutes  the  war 
another  campaign,  that  single  campaign  will  cost  her  more 
than  we  have  hitherto  expended :  and  yet  these  men  would 
prevail  upon  you  to  take  up  that  immense  load,  and  for  it  to 
sacrifice  your  dearest  rights ;  for,  surely,  there  is  no  man  so 
absurd  as  to  suppose  that  the  least  shadow  of  liberty  can  be 
preserved  in  a  dependant  connexion  with  Great  Britain. 
From  the  nature  of  the  thine  it  is  evident  that  the  only  se- 
curity you  could  obtain,  would  be,  the  justice  and  moderation 
of  a  pariiament  who  have  sold  the  rights  of  their  own  constl- 
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tnents.  And  tlits  slenikr  scrai-ity  is  still  fartlier  wcakonril 
by  the  con«idcrali'in  that  it  was  pledged  to  n'beU,  (as  they 
unjustly  call  tlif  gitoii  people  of  tliese  states)  with  wliom  Ibey 
think  they  nrc  not  houml  to  keep  faith  by  arty  law  uhatHorter. 
Thus  wnuld  you  be  cast  bound  among  men.  whose  minds,  by 
your  virtuoMx  resUtanre,  have  been  Bnarpenod  to  Ike  kc^Mst 
edge  of  rPTfiigc  Thus  would  jour  rhildren  and  yoiirchil- 
di-en's  children,  he  by  yon  forced  to  a  participation  of  all 
their  debt*,  their  wars,  tlirir  luxuries,  and  their  crimes ;  and 
this  mad,  thin  impious  system,  they  would  lead  you  lo  adopt, 
beranse  of  the  derangement  of  your  finances. 

It  hecomes  you  dc«-ply  to  reflect  on  thin  subject.  Is  there  a 
country  uptjn  earth,  which  hath  such  rcHources  for  the  pay- 
ment of  her  debts,  as  America  ?  Such  an  extensive  territory ; 
so  fertile,  so  bkwted  in  its  climate  and  productions.  Surely 
tli''i'e.  is  none.  Neither  is  there  any,  to  which  the  wise  Euro- 
peans will  sooner  confide  llieir  property.  What  then  are  the 
i-eanons  that  your  money  huth  depreciated  '  Because  no  taxes 
have  been  imposed  to  carry  on  the  war.  Because  your  com- 
merce halb  been  interrupted  by  your  enemies  Beets.  Because 
their  armies  have  ravaged  and  desolated  apart  of  your  coun- 
try. Because  tlipjr  .igetits  have  villainoir«Iy  rounterfcited 
your  hilh.  Because  extortioners  among  you,  itiDamed  witli 
the  lust  of  gain,  have  added  to  the  price  of  every  article  of 
life.  And  bcrause  weak  men  have  been  artfully  led  to  believe 
that  it  is  of  no  value.  How  is  this  dangerous  disease  to  be 
remedied  ?  Let  those  among  ynu,  who  have  leisure  and  op- 
portunity, cnliert  the  monies  which  individuals  in  tlieir  neigh- 
bourhood are  desirous  of  placing  in  the  public  funds.  Let 
the  several  legislatui-es  sink  their  respective  emissions,  thai 
so,  there  being  hut  one  kind  of  bills,  there  may  be  less  dan- 
ger of  counterfeits.  Rcfiain  a  little  from  purchasing  those 
things  which  are  not  absolutely  necessary,  that  so  those  wb<i 
have  engrossed  commodities  may  suffer  (as  they  deservedly 
will)  the  loss  of  their  ill  gotten  hoards,  by  reason  of  the  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,  which  the  fleets  will  protect 
Above  all,  bring  forwanl  your  ai-mies  into  the  field.  Trust 
not  to  appearances  of  peace  or  sid'ety.  Be  assureil,  that  un- 
less you  persevere,  you  will  he  exposed  to  every  specirs  of 
barbarity.  But.  ifyuuexert  the  means  of  defence  which  God 
and  natui-c  have  given  you,  the  time  will  soon  arrive,  wlicn 
every  man  sliall  sit  under  his  own  vine  .ind  fig  tree,  and  tliere 
shall  be  none  to  make  him  afmid. 

Tbeswcets  of  a  free  commerce  ^vith  every  part  of  the  eartV 
will  soon  reimburse  you  for  all  the  losses  you  have  sustained. 
The  full  tide  of  wealth  will  flow  in  upon  ymir  shores,  fret 
fi-om  the  arbitrary  imjiositions  of  thoiie,  whose  interest  and 
whose  declared  policy  it  was  to  check  your  gi-owth.     Your 
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interests  will  be  rostereil  and  nourished  by  governments,  fliat 
derive  their  power  from  your  grant,  and  will  be  Dbli§;cd.  by 
the  influence  of  cogent  necessify,  to  exert  it  in  your  fa- 
Toor. 

It  is  to  obtain  these  tilings  that  we  call  for  your  strenuous, 
unremitted  exertions.  Yet  do  not  believe  that  you  have  bren 
or  can  be  saved  merely  by  your  own  strength.  No  !  it  is  by 
the  assistance  of  Heaven ;  and  this  you  must  assiduously  cul- 
tivate, by  acts  which  Heaven  approves.  Thus  shall  tlic  pow- 
er and  the  happiness  of  these  Sovereign,  Free,  and  Inde- 
pendent States,  founded  on  tiie  virtue  of  their  citizens,  in- 
crease, extend  and  endure,  until  the  Almighty  shall  blot  oat 
all  the  empires  of  the  earth. 


WASHINGTON'S  FAREWELL  ADDRESS. 

TO  THE  PEOFLB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Friends  and  Fellow  Citixens, 

The  period  for  a  new  election  of  a  citizen,  to  administeF 
the  executive  govcmment  of  the  United  States,  being  not  far 
distant,  and  the  time  actually  arrived  wtien  your  thoughts 
must  be  employed  in  designating  the  person  who  is  to  be 
clothed  with  that  important  trust :  it  appears  to  me  proper* 
especially  as  it  may  conduce  to  a  more  distinct  expression  of 
the  public  voice,  that  I  should  now  apprise  you  of  the  resolu- 
tion I  have  formed,  to  decline  being  considered  among  tiie 
number  of  those  out  of  whom  a  choice  is  to  be  made. 

T  beg  you,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  me  the  justice  to  be  as- 
sured, tiiat  tills  resolution  has  not  been  taken  without  a  strict 
regard  to  all  the  considerations  appertaining  to  the  relation 
which  binds  a  dutiful  citizen  to  his  country,  and  that  in 
withdrawing  the  tender  of  service,  which  silence  in  my  situa- 
tion might  imply,  I  am  influenced  by  no  diminution  of  zeal 
for  your  future  interest,  no  deficiency  of  grateful  respect  for 
your  past  kindness;  but  am  supported  by  a  full  conviction, 
that  the  step  is  comjiatible  with  both. 

The  acceptance  of,  and  continuance  hitherto  in,  the  office 
to  which  your  suff'rages  have  twice  called  me,  have  been  a  uni- 
form sacrifice  of  inclination  to  the  opinion  of  duty,  and  to  a 
deference  for  what  appeared  to  he  your  desire.  I  constantly 
hoped,  tliat  it  would  have  been  much  earlier  in  my  power, 
consistently  with  motives  which  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  disre- 
gard, to  return  to  that  retirement  from  which  I  ha!d  been  re- 
luctantly drawn.     The  strength  of  my  inclination  to  do  this, 
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previous  to  tfao  last  election,  had  even  led  to  tbe  prepantioBl 
ef  an  address  to  declare  it  to  you.  But  mature  reflection  on 
the  then  perplexed  and  critical  posture  of  our  afiaira  with 
foreign  nations,  and  the  unanimous  advice  of  persona  ealitled 
ta  my  confidence,  impeUed  me  to  abandon  the  idea. 

I  rejoice  that  the  state  of  your  concerns,  external  as  wdl  as 
internal,  no  longer  renders  tiie  pursuit  of  inclination  incom- 
patible with  the  sentiment  of  duty  or  propriety ;  and  am  per* 
suaded,  whatever  partiality  may  be  retained  for  my  services, 
thail,  in  the  present  circumstances  of  our  country,  you  will  not 
disapprave  my  determination  to  retire. 

The  impressions  with  which  I  first  undertook  tbe  arduous 
trust,  were  explained  on  the  proper  occasion.  In  the  dis- 
chvge  of  this  trust,  I  will  only  say^  that  I  have  with  ^ood 
intentions  contributed  towards  the  organization  and  adminis- 
tration ef  the  government,  the  best  exertions  ef  which  a  very 
fallible  judgment  was  capable.  Not  unconscious,  in  ths 
outset,  of  the  inferiority  of  my  qualifications,  experience  in  my 
own  eyes,  perhaps  still  more  in  the  eyes  of  others,  has 
strengthened  the  motives  to  diffidence  of  myself :  and  every 
day  the  increasing  weight  of  years  admonishes  me  more  and 
more  that  the  shade  of  retirement  is  as  necessary  to  me  as  it 
will  be  welcome.  Satisfied  that  if  any  circamstancea  have 
given  peculiar  value  to  my  services,  tliey  were  temporary,  I 
have  the  consolation  to  believe,  that  while  choice  and  pm- 
dence  invite  me  to  ^it  the  political  scene,  patriotism  does' 
not  forbid  it 

In  looking  forward  to  tbe  moment  which  is  intended  to* 
terminate  the  career  of  my  public  life,  my  feelincs  do  not  per- 
mit me  to  suspend  the  -deep  acknowledgment  of  that  debt  of 
gratitude  which  I  owe  to  my  beloved  country,  for  tbe  many 
honors  it  has  conferred  upon  me ;  still  more  for  the  stedfast 
confidence  with  which  it  has  supported  me  ;  and  for  the  op- 
portunities I  have  thence  enjoyed  of  manifesting  my  inviolable 
attachment,  by  services  &ithful  and  persevering,  though  in 
usefulness  unequal  to  my  zeal.  If  benefits  have  resulted 
to  our  country  from  these  services,  let  it  always  be  remem- 
bered to  your  praise,  and  as  an  instructive  example  in  oar 
arnials,  that,  under  circumstances  in  which  the  passionsr 
agitated  in  every  direction,  were  liable  to  mislead ;  amidst 
appearances  sometimes  dubious  ;  vicissitudes  of  fortune  often 
discouraging ;  in  situations  in  which  not  unfrequently  want 
of  success  has  countenanced  the  spirit  of  criticism,  the  con- 
stancy of  your  support  was  the  essential  prop  of  the  efTorts^ 
and  a  guarantee  of  the  plans  by  .which  they  were  efi*ected. 
Profoundly  penetrated  with  this  idea,  I  shall  carry  it  with  me 
to  my  gmxtf  as  a  strong  incitement  to  unceasinc  vows  that 
Heaven  may  continue  to  yon  tbe  choicest  tokens  of  its  bcnefi- 
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cence ;  that  ^our  onion  and  brotherly  affection  may  be  perpct- 
aal !  that  a  free  constitution,  which  is  the  work  of  your  han^s 
may  be  sacredly  maintained,  that  its  administration,  in  every 
department,  ma;  t>e  stamped  with  wisdom  and  virtue,  that,  in 
fine,  the  liappiness  of  the  people  of  these  states,  under  the 
suspicea  of  Heaven,  may  be  made  complete,  by  so  careful  a 
praserTEtioa  and  so  prudent  a  use  of  liberty,  as  will  acquire 
to  them  the  clory  of  recommending  it  to  the  applause,  the  af- 
fectum, and  ue  adoption  of  ererj'  nation  which  is  yet  astran- 
gertoit 

Here,  periiaps,  I  ought  to  stop.  But  a  solicitude  for  your 
welfare,  which  cannot  eod'but  with  my  life,  and  the  appro* 
henaion  of  danger,  natural  to  that  solicitude,  ui^  me,  on  an 
occasion  like  the  present,  to  offer  to  your  solemn  contempla- 
tion, and  to  recommftnd  to  your  frequent  review,  seme  aenti- 
■nents,  which  are  tiie  result  of  much  reSection,  of  no  inconud- 
•rahle  obsen-ation.  and  which  appear  to  me  lUl-lmportant  to 
the  permanency  of  yon*  felicity  aa  a  People.  These  will  be 
oBTered  to  you  with  the  mere  freedom,  as  you  can  only  see  in 
them  the  disinterested  warnings  of  a  parting  friend,  who  can 
possibly  have  no  personal  motive  to  bias  his  cobbboI.  Nor 
can  I  forget,  aa  an  encouragement  to  it,  your  indulgent  re- 
ception of  my  Beutiments  on  a  former,  and  not  dissimilar  oc- 
casion. 

Interwoven  as  is  the  love  of  liberty  with  every  ligament 
ttf  your  hearts,  no  recommendation  of  mine  is  necessary  to 
fortify  or  confirm  the  attachment 

The  unity  of  Crovernment  which  constitutes  you  one  people, 
is  also  now  dear  to  you.  It  is  justly  so ;  for  it  is  a  main  pil- 
lar in  ttie  edifice  of  your  real  independence,  the  support  of 
your  tranquillity  at  home,  your  peace  abroad ;  of  your  safety ; 
of  your  prosperity ;  of  that  very  liberty  which  you  so  highly 
prize.  But  as  it  is  easy  to  foresee,  that  from  different  causes 
and  from  different  quarters,  much  pains  will  l>e  taken,  many 
artifices  em]doyed,  to  weaken  in  your  minds  the  conviction  of 
this  truth ;  as  this  is  the  point  in  your  political  fortress  against 
which  the  batteries  of  internal  and  external  enemies  will  be 
most  Constantly  and  actively  (though  often  covertly  and  in- 
vidiously) directed,  it  is  of  infinite  moment,  that  you  sliould 
properly  estimate  the  immense  value  of  your  national  Union, 
to  yonr  collective  and  individual  happiness ;  that  you  should 
cherish  a  cordial,  habitual,  and  immoveable  attachment  to  it; 
accustoming  yourselves  to  think  and  speak  of  it  as  of  the  PaU 
ladinm  of  your  political  safety  and  prosperity  ;  watching  for 
its  preservation  with  jeblotisanxiety;discountenancing  what- 
ever may  suggest  even  a  HUB|ucion  that  it  can  in  any  event  be 
abandoned  ;  and  indicnantiy  Crowning  upon  the  first  dawning 
«f  every  attempt  to  uienate  any  portion  of  our  ccvr*!^  frot> 
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Oic  vest,  or  to  enfeeble  the  sacreJ  tiw  which  nnw  link  togeth- 
er till-  vu-iuus  pai'tH.  . 

For  tliiit  yuii  have  every  iniliicemciit  of  sj-mpatliy  and  ia- 
tcrvst.  Cilir.cns,  \i}  birtli  or  choice,  of  a  cuintnon  countr;^ 
thut  counli-j-  iii»»  »  right  to  ronccnlrale  your  aacctioiis.  Tto 
nonii-  i>r  Americas,  >pihich  ln-loiigs  to  you  in  jour  national 
capiiiitjt  must  always  c-xalt  the  juKtpritlruf  iialriutiKio.  mure 
than  any  a)>pellatinn  dt-rivecl  from  local  diHcritni  nations. — 
T^illi  tilight  sliadcs  of  difTnreitre.  you  have  the  same  ir.hgioo, 
munnci-s,  liabits  and  political  principles.  You  have,  in  a  com- 
mon cause,  fought  and  triumphed  togctlicr.  The  iiidepi-ndeBce 
and  liberty'  you  possess  ui-e  the  work  of  joint  councils,  and 
juintcfliirtaiofcummundangera,  KufTerings,  and  sucre»w«. 

Out  tfaene  cunsidcratiotiK,  luiwcvor  pown-fully  tbey  addroffi 
thrniiii^lvcii  to  your  KenHlbility.  ai-o  greatly  untwdghed  by 
^osc  wbich  apply  more  immediately  to  your  intereat.  Here 
every  portion  of  our  country  finds  tlic  must  commanding  mo- 
tivei  for  carefully  guarding  and  pi-eserving  tlir  union  uf  (he 
whoK'. 

Tlie  xuuTH.  in  ati  unrtstraiiiod  intercourse  witli  the  sorTB, 

grotcrted  bj  tlie  equal  lav^s  of  a  common  govvmmeiif,  find* 
I  the  productiuna  of  the  latter,  great  additional  rrsourcea  of 
ma'-ilir.ic  anil  cdmrrnTrial  cntrfiiriic,  and  |MiTi<iiis  inwteriaU 
of  luiiniil'.'.'iMiiug  itiiiu-.to.  'Tin'  -.^.i  in.  in  tlie  sinie  iutcr- 
coiii-^f  in-nrUling  by  the  ii^ency  of  tiic  north,  sees  its  agri- 
culture gruw.  ;iiifl  its  coniineice exjiiunl.  Tuiniiig  partly  in- 
to il'i  n.\n  clianncls  tln^  si-anifii  of  tin;  Nortli.  it  finds  its  par- 
tiruhir  uLkvigation  in\  ii^oiatcd  ;  and  while  it  contributes,  in 
diilcrnit  uays,  to  iiourisli  and  ini  i'ea.se  the  general  mass  of 
thu  nalioual  nai  igation.  it  looks  foiward  to  tlic  protection  of 
a  maritime  slitngth.  to  vvliicli  ilsilf  is  nneijually  adapted. 
The  KAsT.  in  a  like  inter<onrsc  witli  the  v('est.  already  linds, 
and  in  the  pri'i^iessikc  iniproicnunt  of  interior  cominiinica- 
tiiiiis,  [)\  land  and  \vati'i',  \sill  more  and  more  find  a  valuable 
vent  fur  tin-  imnninilities  \shich  it  brings  fi-om  abroad,  or  ma- 
nnfai  tuivs  at  home.  Tlni  west  doHves  from  tlic  east  sup- 
plies rcijiiisile  t()  its  growth  and  comfort ;  and  what  is,  jier- 
liiips,  of  still  i;reator  consei|iience,  it  must  of  necessity  one  the 
seciiiT  enjiiy  nient  of  indis|H'jisable  outlets  for  its  own  prniluc- 
tion.  to  tlir  Height,  influence,  and  the  future  maritimv  sti-en(:;tli 
of  tlic  Atlantic  side  of  the  union,  din;etcd  by  an  indissoluble 
coniniunily  of  interest,  as  one  natii)n.  Any  other  tenure,  bv 
which  the  west  can  liold  this  essential  ad\antai;e.  whether 
deriii'd  fnnn  its  own  separate  sfrengtli.  or  from  an  apostate 
or  (iniiatiiral  connexion  with  any  foreign  p<jwer.  must  be  in- 
trinsiially  prerai'ious. 

Wliile  tlii'n  every  part  of  our  country  Itnis  feels  an  immedi- 
ate and  particular  interest  iu  union,  &i\  the  parties  combined 
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cannot  fail  to  find,  in  the  ynited  mass  of  means  and  eflbrts, 
greater  strength,  greater  resource,  proportionably  greater  se- 
curity from  external  danger,  a  less  frequent  intrrmption  of 
their  peace  by  foreign  nations.  And.  what  is  of  inestimable 
v^ue,  they  must  derive  from  union  an  exemption  from  those 
broils  and  wars  between  themselves,  whirh  no  frequently  af- 
flict neighbouring  countries,  not  tied  together  by  the  same 
fovernmcnt ;  which  their  own  rivalships  alone  would  be  suf- 
cient  to  produce,  but  which  opposite  foreign  alliances,  attach- 
nente,  and  intrigues,  would  stimulate  and  embitter.  Hence, 
likewise,  they  will  avoid  the  necessity  of  thoiie  overgrown  mi- 
litary establishments,  which  under  any  form  of  government 
are  inauspicious  to  liberty ;  and  which  are  to  be  regar^pd  as 
particularly  hostile  to  republican  liberty.  In  this  sense  it  is, 
that  your  union  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  main  ])rop  of  your 
liberty,  and  that  love  of  the  one  ought  to  endear  to  you  the 
preservation  of  the  other. 

These  considerations  speak  a  persuasive  language  to  every 
reflecting  and  virtuous  mind,  and  exhibit  the  continuance  of 
the  uiTioir  as  a  primary  object  i>f  patriotic  desire.  Is  there  a 
doubt,  whether  a  common  government  can  embrace  so  large 
a  sphere  ?  Let  experience  solve  it.  To  listen  to  mere  specu- 
lation, in  such  a  case,  were  criminal.  We  are  authorized  to 
hope  that  a  proper  organization  of  the  whole,  with  the  auxili- 
ary agency  of  governments  for  the  respective  subdivisions, 
will  afibrd  a  happy  issue  to  the  experiment  It  is  well  worth 
a  fair  and  full  experiment  Witli  such  jiowerful  and  obvious 
motives  to  Union,  aflecting  all  parts  of  our  country,  while 
experience  shall  not  have  demonstrated  itii  impracticability, 
there  will  always  be  reason  to  distrust  the  patriotism  of  those, 
who,  in  any  quarter  may  endeavour  to  weaken  its  bands. 

In  contemplating  tlie  causes  which  may  disturb  our  union. 
it  occurs,  as  a  matter  of  serious  concern,  that  any  ground 
should  have  been  furnished  for  characterizing  parties  by  geo- 
OBAPHiCAx  discriminations ;  robtbkrn  and  sorTHEnlr ;  at- 
.  LUTTic  and  westerk  ;  whence  designing  men  may  endea- 
vour to  excite  a  belief  that  there  is  a  real  difference  of  local 
interests  and  views.  One  of  the  expedients  of  party  to  acquire 
influence  within  particular  districts,  is  to  misrepresent  the 
opinions  and  aims  of  other  districts.  Vou  cannot  shield  your- 
selves too  much  against  the  jealousies  and  heart  burnings 
which  spring  from  these  misrepresentations :  they  tend  to 
render  alien  to  each  other  those  who  ought  to  be  hound  to- 
gether by  fraternal  affection.  The  inhabitants  of  our  western 
country  have  lately  had  a  useful  lesson  on  this  head  ;  they 
have  seen,  in  the  negociation  by  the  £xecutive,  and  in  the 
unanimous  ratiflcation  by  the  Senate  of  the  treaty  with  Spain, 
uid  in  the  tmiversal  satiafaction  at  that  event  throughout  the 
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Vnited  Stfttcs,  a  decisive  proof  how  unfounded  were  the  sus- 
picions propagated  among  them,  of  a  policy  in  Uie  generti 
government,  and  lu  the  Atlantic  states,  unfriendly  to  Uicir 
interest  in  regard  to  tlie  Mississippi,  'fhcy  have  been  wit- 
nesses to  thu  lormaUon  of  two  treaties:  that  with  GiTat  Bri- 
tain, and  that  with  Spain ;  which  secure  to  then  everj  thing 
tiicy  could  desire,  in  i-espect  to  our  foreign  relntioiu,  towardx 
conlinning  tlieir  prosi>erity.  Will  it  not  be  their  visdom  to 
rely  for  the  preservation  of  these  adiantagce  on  the  union  hy 
which  they  were  procured  ?  Will  they  not  hcncefortli  be  deal 
to  those  advisers,  if  such  there  are,  who  would  sever  them 
from  their  brethren,  and  connect  them  with  aliens '. 

To  the  efficacy  and  permanency  of  your  Union,  a  Govern- 
ment for  the  whole  ia  indispensable.  No  alliances,  however 
ttrict,  between  the  parts,  can  be  an  adequate  substitute  :  they 
must  inevitably  experience  the  infractions  and  interruptions 
which  all  alliances  in  all  times  have  experienced.  Sensible 
of  this  momentous  truth,  you  have  improved  upon  your  first 
essay,  by  tlie  adoption  of  a  Constitution  of  Government  better 
calculated  than  your  former  for  an  intimate  Union,  and  for 
the  cflicaciaus  management  of  your  common  concoms.  This 
government,  the  offspring  of  our  own  choice,  nninfluenced  and 
uniiwed,  adopted  upon  full  investigation  an'I  mature  delibera- 
tion, cnmplftcly  tree  in  iU  pi'iiU'i|)lo.s,  in  tlie  distiibution  of 
its  powers,  uniting  security  with  energy,  and  containing  with- 
in itself  a  provision  for  its  own  amendment,  has  a  just  claim 
to  your  confidence  and  your  support.  Respect  for  its  author- 
ity, compliance  with  its  laws,  acquiescence  in  its  measures, 
are  duties  enjoined  by  the  fundamental  maxims  of  true  liber- 
ty. The  basis  of  our  ]>nlitical  systems,  is  the  riglit  of  tbe 
)>eopIe  to  make  and  alter  their  constitutions  of  government- 
But,  tiic  constitution  which  at  any  time  exists,  till  changed  by 
nn  explicit  and  authentic  act  of  the  whole  [leople,  is  sacred- 
ly obligatory  upon  all.  The  very  idea  of  the  power  and  the 
right  of  tbe  people  to  establish  government,  presupposes  the 
duty  of  every  individual  to  obey  the  established  govem- 
mcnt. 

All  obstructions  to  the  execution  of  the  laws,  all  combina- 
tions and  associations,  under  whatever  plausible  character, 
with  a  real  design  to  direct,  control,  counteract,  or  a*e  tbe 
regular  deliberation  and  action  of  the  constituted  anthonties, 
are  desti'uctive  of  this  fundamental  principle,  and  of  fatal  ten- 
dency. They  serve  to  organize  faction  ;  to  give  it  an  artifi- 
cial and  extraordinary  force  ;  to  put  in  the  place  of  the  delega- 
ted will  of  the  nation,  the  will  of  a  party,  often  a  small,  but 
artful  and  enterprising  minority  of  the  romniunity  :  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  alternate  triumphs  of  diflVrcnt  parties,  to  make 
the  public  administration  tbe  mirror  of  the  Ul-coDccrtcd  and 


incongrnoiM  projectB  of  fmction,  rafber  than  the  organ  of  con- 
sistent and  wholesooio  planSf  digested  by  common  counsels, 
and  modified  by  mutual  interests. 

However  combinations  or  associations  of  the  above  descrip- 
tion may  now  and  then  answer  popular  ends,  they  are  lilcely, 
in  the  course  of  time  and  things,  to  become  potent  engines,  by 
which  cunning,  ambitious  and  unprincipled  men,  will  be  en- 
able to  subvert  the  power  of  the  people,  and  to  usurp  for 
themselves  the  reins  of  government ;  destroying  afterwards 
the  very  engines  which  have  lifted  them  to  unjustdominion. 

Towards  the  preservation  of  your  government,  and  the  per- 
manency of  your  present  happy  state,  it  is  requisite,  not  only 
that  you  steadily  discountenance  irregular  oppositions  to  its 
aclsnowledged  authority,  but  also  that  you  resist  with  care  the 
spirit  of  innovation  upon  its  principles  however  specious 
the  pretexts.  One  metliod  of  assault  may  be  to  effect  in  the 
forms  of  the  constitution,  alterations  which  will  impair  the 
energy  of  the  system,  and  thus  to  undermine  what  cannot  bs 
directly  overthrown.  In  all  the  changes  to  which  you  may 
be  invited,  remember  that  time  and  habit  are  at  least  as  ne- 
cessary to  fix  the  true  character  of  governments,  as  of  otiier 
human  institutions,  that  experience  is  the  surest  standard  by 
which  to' test  the  real  tendency  of  the  existing  constitution  of 
a  country ;  that  facility  in  change  upon  the  credit  of  mere 
hypothesis  and  opinion,  exposes  to  perpetual  change  from  the 
endless  variety  of  hypothesis  and  opinion ;  and  remember,  es- 
pecially that  for  the  efficient  management  of  your  common 
interests,  in  a  country  so  extensive  as  ours,  a  government  of 
as  much  vigour  as  is  consistent  with  the  perfect  security  of 
liberty,  is  indispensable.  Liberty  itself  will  ^nd  in  such  a  go- 
vernment, witii  powers  properly  distributed  and  adjusted,  its 
surest  guardian.  It  is,  indeed,  little  else  than  a  name,  where 
the  government  is  too  feeble  to  withstand  the  enterprises  of 
faction,  to  confine  each  member  of  the  society  within  the  li- 
mits prescribed  by  flie  laws,  and  to  maintain  all  in  the  secure 
and  tranquil  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  person  and  property. 

I  have  already  intimated  to  you  the  danger  of  parties  in 
the  state,  with  particular  reference  to  the  founding  of  them 
on  geographical  discriminations.  Let  me  now  take  a  more 
comprehensive  view,  and  warn  you  in  the  most  solemn  man- 
ner a|^nst  the  baneful  effects  of  the  spirit  of  party  generally* 

This  spirit,  unfortunately,  is  inseparable  from  our  natufe, 
having  its  root  in  the  strongest  passions  of  the  human  miild. 
It  exists  under  different  shapes  in  all  governments,  more  or 
less  stiBed,  controlled,  or  repressed.  But  in  those  of  the  po- 
pular form,  it  is  seen  in  its  greatest  rankness ;  and  is  truly 
their  worst  enemy. 

The  altcmato  dominion  of  one  faction  over  another,  shar- 
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pened  by  the  spirit  of  revenge  natural  to  party  dissension^ 
which,  in  different  ages  and  countries^  has  perpetrated  the 
most  horrid  enormities,  is  itself  a  frightful  despotism.  But  this 
leads  at  length  to  a  formal  and  permanent  despotism.  The 
disorders  and  miseries  which  result,  gradually  incline  the 
minds  of  men  to  seek  security  and  repose  in  the  absolute 
power  of  an  individual :  and,  sooner  or  later,  the  chief  of 
some  prevailing  fkction,  more  able  or  more  fortunate  than 
his  competitors,  turns  this  disposition  to  the  purposes  of  his 
own  elevation,  on  the  ruins  of  public  liberty. 

Without  looking  forward  to  an.  extremity  of  this  kind, 
(which,  nevertheless,  ought  not  to  be  entirely  out  of  sight,) 
the  common  and  continual  mischiefs  of  the  spirit  of  party  are 
sufficient  to  make  it  the  interest  and  duty  of  a  wise  people  to 
discourage  and  restrain  it. 

It  serves  always  to  distract  the  public  councils,  and  enfee- 
ble the  public  administration.  It  agitates  the  community 
with  ill  founded  jealousies  and  false  alarms ;  kindles  the  ani- 
mosity of  one  part  against  another;  foments  occasionally 
riot  and  insurrection  ;  and  opens  the  door  to  foreign  influence 
and  corruption,  which  find  a  facilitated  access  to  thegovem- 
ment  itself  through  the  channels  of  party  passions.  Thus  the 
policy  and  will  of  one  country  are  subjected  to  the  policy  and 
will  of  another. 

There  is  an  opinion  that  parties  in  free  countries  are  useful 
checks  upon  the  administration  of  the  government,  and  serve 
to  keep  alive  the  spirit  of  liberty.  This,  within  certain  limits, 
is  probably  true  :  and  in  governments  of  a  monarchial  cast, 
patriotism  may  look  with  indulgence,  if  not  with  favour, 
upon  the  spirit  oC  party.  But  in  those  of  the  popular  char~ 
actcr,  in  governments  purely  elective,  it  is  a  spirit  not  to  be 
encouraged.  From  their  natural  tendency,  it  is  certain  there 
will  always  be  enough  of  this  spirit  for  every  salutary  pur* 
pose.  And  there  being  constant  danger  of  excess,  the  effort 
ought  to  be,  by  force  of  public  opinion,  to  mitigate  and  assu- 
age it.  A  fire  not  to  be  quenched,  it  demands  a  uniform  vigil- 
ance to  prevent  its  bursting  into  a  flame,  lest,  instead  of 
warming,  it  should  consume. 

It  is  irajiortant.  likewise,  that  the  habits  of  thinking,  in  a 
free  country,  should  inspire  caution  in  tiioso  intrusted  with 
its  administration,  to  confine  themselves  within  their  respec- 
tive constitutional  spheres,  avoiding  in  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  of  one  department  to  encroach  upon  another.  The 
spirit  of  encroachment  tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of  all 
the  departments  in  one,  and  thus  to  create,  whatever  the 
form  of  government,  a  real  despotism.  A  just  estimate  of 
that  love  of  power,  and  proneness  to  abuse  it,  which  predom* 
inates  in  the  human  heart  is  sufficient  to  sattsfv  us  of  the 
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truth  of  tbia  position.  The  necessity  of  reciproCRl  checks,  in 
the  excise  of  political  power,  hy  dividing  and  distributing 
it  into  diflbrent  depoBitoriefi,  and  constituting  earh  the  guar- 
dian of  public  weal  against  invasions  by  the  others,  has  been 
evinced  by  experiments  ancient  and  modern ;  some  of  them 
in  our  country,  and  under  our  own  eyes.  To  preserve  them 
must  he  as  necessary  as  to  institute  them.  If,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  people,  the  distribution  or  modification  of  the  constitu- 
tional powers  be  in  any  particular  wrong,  let  it  be  corrected 
fay  an  amendment  in  the  way  which  the  constitution  desig- 
nates. But  let  there  be  no  change  by  usurpation :  for  though 
this,  in  one  instance,  may  be  the  instrument  of  good,  it  is  the 
customary  weapon  by  which  free  governments  are  destroyed. 
The  precedent  tnant  always  greatly  overbalance,  in  perma- 
nent evil,  any  partial  or  transient  benefit  which  the  use  can 
at  any  time  yield. 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which  lead  to  political 
prosperity,  relieion  and  morality  are  indispensable  supports. 
In  vain  would  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of  patriotism,  who 
should  labour  to  subvert  these  great  pillars  of  human  happi- 
ness, these  firmest  props  of  the  duties  of  men  and  citizens. 
The  mere  politician,  equally  with  the  pious  man,  ought  to 
respect  and  to  cherish  them.  A  volume  roald  not  trace  all 
their  connexions  with  private  and  publii:  felicity.  Letith« 
simply  asked,  where  is  Ibe  security  for  property,  for  reputa- 
tion, for  life,  if  tlie  sense  of  religious  obligations  desert  tiie 
oaths,  which  are  the  instruments  of  investigation  in  enurts 
of  justice  ?  And  let  us  with  caution  indulge  the  supposition, 
that  morality  can  be  maintained  without  religion.  Whatever 
may  be  conceded  to  the  influence  of  refined  education  on 
minds  of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and  experience  both  for- 
bid us  to  expect  that  national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclu- 
sion of  relipous  principle.  It  is  substantially  true,  that  vir- 
tue or  moruity  is  a  necessary  spring  of  popular  governmenL 
The  rule  indeed  extends  w itii  more  or  less  force  to  every  spe- 
cies of  free  government  Who  tiiat  is  a  sincere  friend  to  it 
can  look  with  indifference  upon  attempts  to  shake  the  founda- 
tion of  the  fabric  ? 

Promote,  then,  as  an  object  of  primary  importance,  insti- 
tutions for  the  general  diffusion  of  linowleilgc.  In  proportion 
as  the  structure  of  a  government  gives  force  to  public  opinion, 
it  is  essential  tliat  public  opinion  should  be  enlightened. 

As  a  very  important  source  of  strength  and  security,  cher- 
ish public  credit.  One  method  of  preserving  it,  is  to  use  it 
as  sparingly  as  possible  ;  avoiding  occasions  of  expenso  by 
cultivating  peace ;  but  remembering  also  that  timely  disbiirsr- 
mcnts  to  pr^are  for  danger  frequently  prevent  much  greater 
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disbursements  to  repel  it ;  avoiding  likewise  the  accumula- 
tion of  debt,  not  only  by  shunning  occasions  of  expense,  but 
by  vigorous  exertions,  in  time  of  peace,  to  discharge  the  debti 
which  unavoidable  wars  may  have  occasioned  ;  not  ungener- 
ously throwing  upon  posterity  the  burden  which  we  ounekves 
ought  to  bear.    The  execution  of  these  maxims  bdongs  to 
your  representatives  ;  but  it  is  necessary  that  public  opinion 
should  co-operate.    To  facilitate  to  them  the  performance  of 
their  duty,  it  is  essential  that  you  should  practically  bear  in 
mind,  that  towards  tlie  payment  of  debts  there  must  be  reve* 
nue  ;  that  to  have  revenue  there  must  be  taxes ;  that  no  taxes 
can  be  devised  which  are  not  mor^  or  less  inconvenient  and 
unpleasant,   tiiat  the   intrinsic  embarrassment  insqmrable 
from  the  selection  of  the  proper  object  (which  .is  always  a 
choice  of  diflSculties)  ought  to  be  a  decisive  motive  for  a  can- 
did construction  of  the  conduct  of  the  government  in  making 
it,  and  for  a  spirit  of  acquiescence  in  the  measures  for  obtain- 
ing revenue,  which  the  public  exigencies  may  at  any  time 
dictate- 
Observe  good  faith  and  justice  towards  all  nations ;  culti- 
vate peace  and  harmony  with  all.     Religion  and  morality  en- 
join this  conduct :  and  can  it  be  that  good  poli^  does  not 
equally  enjoin  it  ?    It  will  be  wortiiy  of  a  free,  enlightened, 
and  at  no  distant  period,  a  great  nation,  to  sive  to  mankind 
tlie  magnanimous  and  too  novel  example  of  a  people  always 
guided  by  an  exalted  justice  and  benevolence.  Who  can  doubt 
that  in  the  course  of  time  and  things,  the  fruits  of  such  a  plan 
would  richly  repay  any  temporary  advantages  which  might 
be  lost  by  a  steady  adherence  to  it  ?    Can  it  be  that  Provi- 
dence has  not  connected  the  permanent  felicity  of  a  nation 
witli  its  virtue  ?    The  experiment  at  least,  is  recommended 
fay  every  sentiment  which  ennobles  human  nature.   Alas  !  is 
it  rendered  impossible  by  its  vices  ! 

Ill  the  executioii  of  such  a  plan,  nothing  is  more  essential 
than  that  permanent  inveterate  antipathies  against  particu- 
lar nations,  and  passionate  attachment  for  others,  should  be 
excluded  ;  and  that  in  place  of  them,  just  and  amicable  feel- 
ings towards  all  should  be  cultivated.  The  nation,  which  in- 
dulges towards  another  an  habitual  hatred,  or  an  habitual 
fondness,  is  in  some  degree  a  slave.  It  is  a  slave  to  its  ani- 
mosity or  to  its  aflTections,  either  of  which  is  sufBcient  to  lead 
it  astray  from  its  duty  and  its  interest  Antipathy  in  one  na- 
tion against  another,  disposes  each  more  readily  to  ofler  in- 
sult and  injury,  to  lay  hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage, 
and  to  be  haughty  and  intractable,  when  accidental  or  trifling 
occasions  of  dispute  occur.  Hence  frecjuent  collisions,  obsti- 
nate, envenomed  and  bloody  contests.   The  nation,  prompted 
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by  ill-will  and  ruenttnent,  sometimes  impels  to  wttr  the  gov- 
flmment,  coDtrary  to  the  best  calculation!)  o(  policy'  The 
goveraoient  sometimes  participates  in  the  national  propensity^ 
and  adopts  through  passion,  what  reason  would  reject ;  at 
other  times,  it  makes  the  animosity  of  the  nation  subservient 
to  projects  of  hostility  instigated  by  pride,  ambition,  and 
other  sinister  and  pemicioos  motives.  The  peace,  often, 
sometimes  perhaps  the  liberty,  of  nationshas  been  the  victim. 
So  Ulcewise,  a  passionate  attachment  of  one  nation  tor  ano- 
ther produces  a  variety  of  evils.  Sjrmpathy  for  the  favourite 
nation,  facilitating  the  illusion  of  an  imaginary  common  in- 
terest, in  cases  where  no  real  common  interest  exists,  and 
infusing  into  one  the  enmities  of  the  other,  betrays  the  former 
into  a  participation  in  tin  quarrels  and  wars  of  the  latter, 
witbaut  adequate  inducement  or  justification.  It  leads  also 
to  concessions  to  the  favorite  nation,  of  privileges  denied  to 
others,  which  is  apt  doubly  to  injure  the  nation  making  the 
concessions,  by  unnecessarily  parting  with  what  ought  to 
have  been  retained  ;  and  by  exciting  jealousy,  ill-will,  and  a 
disposition  to  retaliate,  in  the  parties  from  whom  equal  pri- 
vileges are  withheld :  and  it  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted,  or 
deluded  citizens  (who  devote  themselves  to  tiie  favourite  na- 
tion) facility  to  betray  or  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  own 
country,  without  odium,  sometimes  even  with  popularity  ; 
gilding  with  the  appearances  of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obliga- 
tions, commendable  dererence  for  public  opinion,  or  a  lauda- 
ble zeal  for  public  good,  the  base  or  foolish  compliances  of 
unbition,  corruption  or  infatuation. 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in  innumerable  ways,  such 
attacliments  are  particularly  alarming  to  the  truly  enlighten- 
ed and  independent  patriot  How  many  opportunities  do 
they  afford  to  tamper  witii  domestic  factions,  to  practise  tho 
arts  of  seduction,  to  mislead  public  opinion,  to  influence  or 
awe  the  public  councils!  Such  an  attachment  of  a  small  or 
weak,  towards  a  great  and  powerful  nation,  dooms  the  for- 
mer to  be  the  satellite  of  the  latter. 

Agiunst  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influence  (I  conjure 
you  to  believe  me,  fellow  citizens)  the  jealousy  of  a  free  peo- 
ple ought  to  be  coirsTAKTi-T  awake ;  since  history  and  ex- 
perience prove  that  foreign  influence  is  one  of  tlie  most  bane- 
ful foes  t^  republican  government  But  that  jealousy,  to  be 
awful,  must  be  impartial ;  else  it  becomes  the  instrument  of 
the  very  influence  to  be  avoided,  instead  of  a  defence  against 
it  Excessive  partiality  for  one  foreign  nation,  and  exces- 
sive dislike  of  anotiier,  cause  those  whom  they  actuate  to  see 
duiger  only  on  one  side^  and  serve  to  veil  and  even  second 
the  arts  of  influence  on  Ue  otiier.    Real  patriots,  who  may 
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resist  Itie  Intrigurs  of  Ihc  favotii-ite.  are  liaUe  lo  becwmv  tin- 
I)oct''i1  and  odioun  ;  wliilr  ibi  tooU  »nd  du|>ea  usurp  iht  ap- 
pliitisi-  uid  conndenre  of  tlie  ponple,  lo  HuiTrndcr  their  in- 
teres  t». 

The  great  rule  of  condurt  for  us.  in  regard  to  foreijrn  na- 
tioiiD,  is,  in  eiitending  our  commercial  relations,  to  iiavc  witli 
tliem  as  little  political  connexion  as  piM^ilile.  So  far  as  we 
liave  already  formed  engagements,  let  them  be  falfilled  with 
pcrfert  good  faith.   Here  let  us  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  i>f  primary  interests,  tvliich  to  us  hare 
none,  or  a  very  remote  relation.  Hence  she  must  he  engaged 
in  fi-equent  rontroversics,  the  rauscs  of  which  are  essentially 
foreign  to  our  concerns.  Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be  unwise 
in  us  tu  implicate  ourselves,  by  artiflrial  ties,  in  the  onlinary 
vicissitudes  of  her  politics,  op  the  ordinary  combinations  and 
collisions  of  her  friendships  or  enmities.  Our  detached  and 
distant  situatiun  invites  and  enables  us  lo  pursue  a  different 
course.  IF  we  remain  one  people,  under  an  efficient  govern- 
ment, the  period  is  not  far  off,  when  we  may  defy  material 
injury  from  external  annoyance;  wbcu  we  may  take  such  an 
attitude  as  will  cause  the  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time  re- 
solve upon,  to  he  firrw|)iilo«s!y  resperted  :  when  belligerent 
nations,  under  the  im|K)ssiliility  of  making  arqu'initions  upon 
us.  will  not  lightly  hazard  the  giving  us  provocation  ;  wheu 
we  may  clioose  peace  or  war,  as  our  interest,  guide^l  by  jus- 
tice, shall  counsel. 

Wliy  fiiiTgo  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a  situation  ? 
Why  (|iiit  iinr  own  to  stand  upon  foirign  ground  '  Wiiy,  by 
intcrweiiving  our  destiny  witii  that  of  any  i)ait  of  Europe, 
entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European 
ambition,  rivalsliip,  interest,  humour,  or  caprice. 

It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent  alliances, 
with  atry  portion  of  the  foreign  world  :  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we 
are  now  at  liberty  to  doit:  for  let  me  not  be  understood  as 
capable  of  patronizing  infidelity  to  existing  engagements.  I 
bold  the  maxim  no  less  applicable  to  public  than  tu  private 
alfaii's.  tliat  honesty  is  always  the  best  policy.  1  repeat  i(, 
therefore,  let  those  engagements  be  observed  in  their  genuine 
sense.  But  in  my  opinion  it  is  unnecessary,  and  would  be 
unwise  to  extx'nd  them. 

Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves,  by  suituable  esta- 
blisliments,  in  a  respectable  defensive  posture,  we  may  safely 
trust  to  temporary  alliances  for  extraordinary  emergencies. 

Harmony  and  a  liberal  intercourse  with  all  nations,  are 
i-ecommcnded  by  policy,  hum;inity,  and  interest.  But  even 
our  commercial  policy  should  hold  an  equal  and  Impartial 
tiand ;  ncitlicr  seeking  nor  granting  exclusive  favours  or  pre- 
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ferences ;  consulting  the  natural  course  of  things ;  diffusing 
and  diversifying  by  gentle  means  the  streams  of  commerce, 
but  forcing  nothing  :  establishing,  with  powers  so  disposed, 
in  order  to  give  trade  a  stable  course,  to  define  the  rights  of 
our  merchants,  and  to  enable  the  gov€rnmcnt  to  support 
them,  conventional  rules  of  intercourse,  the  best  that  pre- 
sent circumstances  and  mutual  opinion  will  permit,  but  tem- 
porary, and  liable  to  be  fi*om  time  to  time  abandoned  or  varied, 
as  experience  and  circumstances  shall  dictate ;  constantly 
keeping  in  view,  that  it  is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for  dis- 
interested favours  from  another ;  that  it  must  pay  with  a  por- 
tion of  its  independence  for  whatever  it  may  accept  under  that 
character ;  that  by  such  acceptance,  it  may  place  itself  in  the 
condition  of  having  given  equivalents  for  nominal  favours, 
and  yet  of  being  reproached  with  ingratitude  for  not  giving 
more.  There  can  be  no  greater  error  tlian  to  expect,  or  cal- 
culate upon  real  favours  from  nation  to  nation.  It  is  an  illu- 
sion which  experience  must  cure,  which  a  just  pride  ought  to 
discard. 

In  offering  to  you,  my  countrymen,  those  counsels  of  an 
old  and  affectionate  friend,  I  dare  not  liope  they  will  make 
the  strong  and  lasting  impression  I  could  wish  :  that  they 
will  control  the  usual  current  of  the  passions,  or  prevent  our 
nation  from  running  the  course  which  has  hitherto  marked 
the  destiny  of  nations !  but,  if  I  may  even  flatter  myself,  that 
they  may  be  productive  of  some  partial  benefit,  some  occasion- 
al good  ;  that  they  may  now  and  then  recur  to  moderate  the 
fury  of  party  spirit;  to  warn  against  the  mischiefs  of  foreign 
intrigue ;  to  guard  against  the  impostures  of  pretended  pat- 
riotism ;  this  hope  will  be  a  full  recompense  for  tlie  solici- 
tude for  your  welfare,  by  which  they  have  been  dictated. 
'  How  for,  in  the  discharge  of  my  official  duties,  I  have  been 
guided  by  the  principles  which  have  been  delineated,  the  pub- 
lic records,  and  other  evidences  of  my  conduct  must  w^itness 
to  you  and  to  the  world.  To  myself,  the  assurance  of  my  own 
conscience  is,  that  I  have  at  least  believed  myself  to  be  guid- 
ed by  them. 

In  relation  to  the  still  subsisting  war  in  Europe,  my  pro- 
clamation of  the  2£nd  of  April,  1793,  is  tlie  index  to  my  plan. 
Sanctioned  by  your  approving  voice,  and  by  that  of  your  re- 
presentatives in  both  houses  of  congress,  tho  spirit  of  that 
measure  has  continually  governed  me^  uninfluenced  by  any 
attempts  to  deter,  or  divert  me  from  it 

After  a  deliberate  examination,  with  the  aid  of  the  best 
lights  I  could  obtain,  I  was  well  satisfied  that  our  country, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  had  a  right  to  take, 
and  was  bound  in  duty  and  interest,  to  take  a  neutral  position. 
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Having  taken  it,  I  dctcrroinod,  as  far  as  slioulU  d«p«ii<I  upon 
inc.  to  maintain  it  with  mod  prat  it  iii,  pei'scvoi-ancc  anil  frmi- 
ness.  Tlic  considerations  which  respect  the  right  to  hold 
this  conduct,  it  is  not  net'essarj'  on  this  occasion  to  detail.  I 
will  only  observe,  that  accor^Ung  tn  my  understanding  of  \h* 
matter,  that  right,  «n  far  from  being  denied  by  any  of  the 
belligerent  powers,  has  been  virtually  admitted  by  all. 

The  duty  of  holding  a  neutral  ronduct  may  be  infemd 
tvithnut  any  thing  more,  from  the  obligation  which  Justice 
and  humanity  impose  on  every  nation,  in  rases  in  wiiich  it  is 
free  to  act,  (o  maintain  inviolate  the  relations  of  peace  and 
amity  towards  other  nations. 

The  i  nduccments  of  interest  for  observing  that  conduct  will 
he  best  referred  to  your  own  reflections  and  experience.  With 
mc  a  predominant  motive  has  been,  to  endeavour  to  gain  time 
to  our  country  to  settle  and  mature  its  yet  recent  institutions, 
and  to  progress,  without  interruption,  to  that  degree  of  strength 
and  consistency,  which  is  necessary  to  give  it,  humanly  speak- 
ing, the  command  of  its  own  fortunes. 

I'liougb,  in  reviewing  the  incidents  of  my  administration. 
I  am  unconscious  of  intentional  en-or,  I  am  nevertfaeless  too 
sensible  of  my  defects,  not  to  think  it  probable  that  I  may  hav» 
committed  many  rrrors.  Wliatc vcr  thpy  may  he.  I  rprvenl\y 
hpseech  the  Almighty  to  avert  or  midgalc  tlie  evils  to  wiruti 
they  may  tend.  I  shall  also  carry  with  me  the  hope  that  my 
country  will  never  cease  to  view  them  with  indulgence  ;  and 
that,  after  forty-five,  years  of  my  life  dedicated  to  its  service, 
witli  an  upright  zeal,  the  faults  of  incompetent  abilities  will 
be  consigned  to  oblivion,  as  myself  must  soon  be  to  the  man- 
fiions  of  rest. 

Relying  on  its  kindness  in  tliis  as  in  other  things,  and  ac- 
tuated by  that  fervent  love  towards  it,  which  is  so  natural  to 
a  man,  who  views  in  it  the  native  soil  of  himself  and  his  pro- 
genitors for  several  generations,  I  anticipate  with  pleasing 
expectation  that  retreat,  in  which  I  promise  myself  to  realize, 
without  iilloy,  the  sweet  enjoyment  of  partaking  in  the  midst 
of  my  fcilow-citizeus,  the  benign  influence  of  good  laws  under 
a  free  government ;  the  ever  favorite  object  of  my  heart,  and 
the  h:ippy  reward,  as  I  trust,  of  our  mutual  cares,  labours, 
and  dangers. 

G.  WASHINGTON. 

Vnited  Stales,   l?tk  September.  1796. 
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